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Last year, Dr. Diepolder, in the Munchner Jahrbuch.^ drew attention to a 
relief published by Stackelberg in 1836.- Stackelberg states that it was found 
near Megara and was bought by a Dr. IMacMichael and .sent to England. Xothing 
has been heard of it since. Stackelberg took the relief to be Hadrianic : 
Diepolder showed that it was an Attic tombstone from the later part of the fifth 
century, standing particularly close to the fine monument, recently discoyered 
in Salamis and now in the museum at Piraeus, of the two young soldiers Chaire- 
demos and Lykeas.® Diepolder dates both reliefs in the twenties of the century, 
partly by comparison with the dated relief at Eleuds.^ Xot long after the 
appearance of Diepolder’s article I receiyed a letter from Professor Harrower 
enclosing a photograph of a marble which he had admired in Cairness Hou.se. 
Aberdeenshire. This proyes to be the missing Stackelberg relief. The owner, 
Colonel C. T. Gordon, kindly gave permission for the photograph to be repro- 
duced ill the Journal, and added to his kindness by answering several (jueries of 
mine, and by consenting to write a brief account of his grandfather. General 
Thomas Gordon, who brought the relief to this country, and who played an 
interesting and important part in the history of modern Greece. 

I have little to add to Diepolder's e.\cellent study of the Cairness relief. 
Colonel Gordon gives me the measurements : G feet 1 inch high. 3 feet wide, 
the figure 5 feet 6 inches high. The photograph shows that the face is more 
battered than would appear from Stackelberg’s plate, and there are several 
other inaccuracies in the drawing, especially in the hair, which is given too 
long; in the legs, too thick; in the folds of the cloak at the .shoulder; in the 
forms of sword-hilt and spear-butt. And the whole figure looks more massive, 
more Parthenonian, in the drawing than in the photograph. 

Diepolder speaks of the warrior as ' not wearing the corslet, but only the 
chlamvs.’ He does not mention the chiton — no doubt because he is only con- 
cerned with the contrast between chlamvs and corslet. Whether the second 
garment, not worn but carried loosely over the left shoulder, is a chlamvs out 
of use I am not certain. It may be, but it may also be one of those sim])le 
wraps which were often worn by warriors either over the corslet, or over the 
chiton, or alone.® Of the headgear held in the warrior's hand Diepolder writes : 
‘ Stackelberg's drawing give.s the impression that the sculpt(m thinks of the pilos 
as of soft material, such as felt. But since in other monuments the jiilos is 

p. 18. 

^ Ath. Mitt., 1!*, n. 7 : phot. Alinari 
24797. 

^ JSee Schroder in. 29, pp. 166-7. 
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always of iyln. the drawing is probably inexact.’ ® The photograph, however, 
confirms the drawing : the hand sinks into the hat and presses it out of shape. 
I got Colonel Gordon to examine the original, and he writes that ‘ the appearance 
is distinctly that of some soft material, such as leather — not metal.’ I have 
no doubt that the material is felt, and that felt piloi were used in war as in 



Fig. 1. — St.\ckei.15KRg's Plate 3, Xo. 2. 

peace. The hat of (_)dysseus on the Dolon vase in London certainlv seems to 
be .soft.^ 

The .spear, like Chairedemos's, was evidently continued in paint ; the 
baldrick is in relief. Chairedemos s was painted. Stackelberg was right, as 
Colonel Gordon tells me. in showing the cliiton open down the thigh. 

® Ldc. c't., p. 17. PI. 110, 4, wheneo Pfuhl, Malerei, fig. 800 : 

’ F 1.57 ; Furtwdngler and Keichhold, phot. Mansell 3261. 
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II 

The life of General Gordon in the Dictionanj of Satiowil BionrapJii/'was 
compiled by G[ordon] G[oodwin] with the help of materials supplied by Colonel 
Gordon. The following account supplements that life in several resjiects. 



Fic. 2 . — Rklikf IX Cairxess Hocse. 


“ The stele formed part of a collection of antk|uities formed by Thomas 
Gordon (1788-1841). of Buthlaw and Cairness, Major-General in the Greek 
service. How he became possessed of it is not defiiiitelv known. He has been 
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supposed to have acquired it during his residence in Greece, where, in the year 
18’29, while serving in the Greek Army, he built himself a house at Argos and 
bought land close to the town. General Gordon, described by George Finlay 
as ‘ the earliest Philhellene,’ ® lost both parents in boyhood. He was educated 
at Eton, the University of Aberdeen, and B.N.C.. Oxford, and joined the 
British Army (Royal Scots Greys and 43rd Regiment) for a short period. After 
that he spent several years in foreign travel, mainly in Eastern Europe and 
Asia Minor. In 1813 he was serHng as a captain on the Staff of the Russian 
Army, and, after unsuccessfully applying to go on service with Wellington's 
Army before the battle of Waterloo, he again travelled extensively in the East 
during the next six or seven years. In 18'21 began his active participation in 
the Greek War of Independence, and although he returned to Scotland soon 
after the siege and capture of Tripolitza, in which he was serving with the 
Greeks, and remained at home for several years, he renewed his efforts to 
assist them in their contest in 1826, both by serving with their forces in the 
field and by contributing substantially to their war chest from his private 
fortune, until its successful termination. His ser\’ices in the Army were retained 
when Greece became a kingdom in 1832, and he held various military com- 
mands until his retirement from the Greek Army in 1839. He died at Cairness 
in 1841. In 1832 he published his History of the Greek Revolution, which ranks 
highly as an accurate description of the events with which it deals. 

•• While living at Argos General Gordon was fortunate in discovering, after 
repeated unsuccessful efforts, the Heraeum of Argeia. It is stated in Murray’s 
Handbook to Greece.^ on the authority of William Mure, that General Gordon 
possessed fragments of brazen plates from the Treasury of Atreus in his collec- 
tion at Cairness. These have unfortunately disappeared, and it is not known 
into whose hands they may have passed. The same remark applies to ‘ part 
of a marble peacock, part of a large antefix of terra-cotta, painted like the tail 
of a peacock, a lion of bronze about six inches long, well preserved, some other 
bronzes much corroded, and some terra-cottas very rude,’ which, on the 
authority of Finlay,^'* he discovered while carrying out a small excavation at the 
ruins of the Heraeum in the spring of 1836. Be.sides the stele here depicted, 
almo.st the only specimens of his collection now at Cairness are two rectangular 
inscribed stone slabs, almost identical in size. One of these, bearing a clean and 
legible inscription in Greek, is known to archaeologists, although its identity 
at Cairness has only been ascertained within the last few months. It is No. 
3197 in the Greek Corpus of In.scriptious, from Orchomenus in Boeotia, and is 
there noted as ‘ periisse videtur.’ The Greek inscription on the other stone is in 
much smaller and closer lettering, and is in many parts illegible, or nearly so. 


® HiMortj of Gr€pct\ ne'^\' ed., li, p. 158. 

^ 8ee below, p. 5. 

In Leake, PLiopoHimsuica, p. 261. 
Compare Mure, Journal of a Tour in 
Greece^ i. p. 178: ‘The General, who at 
the period of the chseovery liad alreaily 
been for some tune in command of the 


district, assured me, that the various excur- 
sions he had made for the express purpose 
of exploring its remains had been equally 
unsuccessful, and that at last he had only 
stumbled upon them by accident while on 
a shooting party and no way occupied with 
archaeological research.’ 
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It is now being decipliered by ilr. M. X. Tod. Included in his collection at 
Fairness was a cabinet of ancient coins, a portion of which, together with some 
other antiquities from the collection, is now in the British Museum. 

C. T. G.” 


Dr. G. F. Hill informs me that General Gordon’s collection of coins was 
sold by Sotheby on the 22nd and 2;lrd of March. 1850, at the same time as the 
F. R. P. Boocke collection. There is a copy of the sale catalogue in the Depart- 
ment of Coins and Medals at the British Museum. The General's other antiqui- 
ties were sold, also by Sotheby, on the 21st of June in the same year, and 
3Ir. F. X. Pryce has kindly sent me extracts from the copv of the catalogue 
preserved in the Department of Greek and Roman Antitpiities. The Museum 
purchased lot 66, an archaic bronze, not in IValters’ catalogue, perhaps an 
incense-burner ; lot 85, an enamelled Christ : lot 87. a Chinese statue of Kwan ; 
lot 111, a black-figured oinochoe with a siren on it (B 510): and five lots of 
Egyptian objects. Lot 60 was ‘ bronze fragments from the Temjile of Juno at 
Argos ’ ; lot 63, ‘ antique figures of a boar and bull from Eleusis and Tiger 
from Mycenae ’ ; but there is no mention of bronze j)lates or any other objects 
from the Treasury of Atreus. 

That the walls of the Treasury of Atreus were lined with bronze plaques 
was conjectured by Leake from the bronze nails which remain or remained in 
the wall.^^ The author of Murray’s Handbook to Greece, after quoting Leake’s 
conjecture, adds : — ‘ Xo doubt whatever is now entertained of the correct- 

ness of this view. Indeed Gordon informed Mure (author of a History of Greek 
Literature) that he possessed fragments of brazen jJates from the Treasury of 
Atreus in his collection at Cairness.’ Then, in a note. ' See article by Col. 
Mure in the Eheinisches Museum (1839, vol. vi. p. 210). AVe have endeavoured, 
but vainly, to trace what became of Mr. Gordon's collection after his death. 
Xo other specimen of the brazen plates is known.’ 

Let us see what Mure says : — ‘ In the meantime I have been informed 

by General Gordon, a di.stinguished Scottish Philhellene and sound archaeolo- 
gist, who is at present in command in the Peloponne.se. and who recently dis- 
covered the site of the Heraeum which ha.s been so long sought for, and partly 
excavated it, that among other remarkable and interesting things by this 
opportunity brought to light and now deposited in his own collection in Scotland 
were fragments of nails and metal plates, which to all appearance were designed 
for the same kind of lining as according to his conviction had formed the inner 
covering of the pseudo-treasury.’ 

AVhat General Gordon, therefore, told Colonel Jlure was not that he 
possessed fragments of metal jfiates from the Trea.sury of Atreus, but that he 
possessed fragments of metal plates from the Heraeum of Argos — no doubt 
lot 60 in the sale catahigue. 

orca, yi. 382. Jthi hiischts Miiseinn, vi. (1839), p. 

Hadc/ftoot to Greece (1884), ii. pp, 475-6, 272: the article traiiblated into tlcnnan 

on the Treasury of Atreus. by L. Hayinan. 
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The portrait of General Gordon here reproduced is from a lithograph by 
Hanfstaengl after Krazeisend^ From the uniform it ^yould appear to ha ve been 
executed before the close of the Eevolutionary war, or at any rate before the 




Fig. 3,— General Thomas Gordon. 

existence of the Royal Greek Array. My thanks are clue to the Hon. Andrew 
Shirley for guiding me to the copy of the lithograph in the British iluseum, 
and to Mr. F. N. Pryce for having it photographed. 

J. D. Beazley. 

II Karl Krazeisen, 1794-1878, infantry Philhellinen,' Munich. 1828. The name is 
general and amateur draughtsman. Hant- misspelt Klaxcisen in the British Museum 
staengl did a series after his drawings, Cahtloijue of Emjraved Portraits : I owe, the 
‘ Bildnisse ausgezeichneter Griechen und identification to Mr. A. M. Hind. 



THE CENTEAL PAET OF THE EASTERN FRIEZE OF 
THE PARTHENON 


Amongst the drawings in the Elgin Collection at the British Museum are 
many from the sculptures of the Parthenon made by William Pars in ITOS-h. 
Two of the drawings representing the long middle slab of the Eastern Frieze, 
and the slab next to it on the left, are exceptional in not being merely pencil 
drawings ; these are tinted with the brush in sepia and are highly finished and 
wonderfully delicate. They are not signed, but it may be safely assumed that 
they are by Pars. Pars was sent out with the Chandler expedition, organised 
by the Society of Dilettanti in 17G4. partly for the purpose of completing the work 
of Stuart and Revett in Athens from 1751 to 1753. Pars was engaged for several 
months in drawing the sculptures of the Parthenon. This work, according to 
Chandler, he executed ‘ with diligence, fidelity and courage.' Courage was 
needed, for he drew the frieze of the cella from the stone beam of the peristyle. 
He recorded all of it that was then on the building, together with some slabs 
which had been removed from their places. At a meeting of the Society of 
Dilettanti on December 2. 1760, ‘ A great variety of Views and Drawings of 
Basso relievos of the Temple of Minerva at Athens, and others, were produced 
by Mr. Pars, which appear'd to the Committee to be done with Ta.ste and 
Accurateness.’ The original tinted view of the east front of the Temple now 
hanging in the Elgin Gallery shows his powers of observation and minute record. 
In this view the metopes have their subjects really drawn in little spaces not 
much more than a quarter of an inch square. No one alive can draw like this 
now, for minute accuracy has been relegated to the camera. Pars is one of the 
heroes of Parthenon research. Many of his drawings were de.stroyed by fire at 
a country mansion, as told by Mr. Arthur 8mith in the J.H.S. some years ago. 

Several of Pars’ drawings were engraved for Yols. II and III of Stuart's 
Antiquities of Athens, and beneath the two with which I am concerned arc now 
written in pencil references to plates given by Stuart which represent the same 
sculptures at about the same scale, but in a very different manner. The drawings 
of the frieze engraved for the first part of Stuart's account of the Parthenon 
were, I suppose, made by himself in 1751-3 ; there is no reference to Pars on the 
plates, as there is on engravings in the later part of Stuart's work (Vol. III). 
This, however, is not decisive, as Pars’ view of the east front mentioned above 
seems to have been used by Stuart in the first part without any acknowledgment 
on the engraving. 

The references noted on Pars' two drawings of the slabs from the eastern 
frieze seem to imply that they were the sources for Stuart's engravings of these 
same slabs, but the engravings are so different from the drawings that it cannot 
have been so, and it seems that these important records have never been 
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published. vStuart's plates of this part of the frieze have all the heads of the 
figure.s ‘ restored." and one grotesque residt of this is that the body of Demeter 
has been provided with a male head. It niav be in consequence of a supposition 
that the drawings are represented in the plates of Stuart, and that these plates 
are obviously restored and not to be depended on, that the drawings have not 
been appreciated as the valuable records which they are in fact. 

Besides the restoration of the heads and the ‘ dryness ' of Stuarts’ engravings 
of the figures, a few specific mistakes in them may be mentioned, as showing that 
they could not have been taken from Pars’ drawings. Stuart turns Demeter’s 
torch into a swelling thing like a gigantic cravon-holder ; Athena's snakes are 
omitted and drapery takes their place: there are no leaves in Hera’s hair such 
as Pars renders so minutely. It is possible that through the restorations indica- 
tions might be found on Stuart ’s plates, by careful comparison, of details which 
have otherwise disappeared. 

In Pars drawings most of the heads are shown as being very nearly in the 
condition they are in at present, many parts are represented as lost, and there 
is no sign of intentional re.storation. Of course every careful draughtsman 
interprets to some degree what i.s before him. Pars would have drawn all that 
he thought he could make out, and doubtless there are some mis-readings of 
slight traces ; his purpose, however, was to be scrupulously accurate. Cor- 
bould s wonderful later drawings done in the Museum followed the same 
principle, and there are several points in which these go further in interpretation 
than did Pars. The face of Zeus is an example. Corbould, as will be shown, 
misinterpreted the action of the right hand of Athena, while Pars appears to 
have wrongly taken a mark on the head of the boy with the peplos as a trace of 
his left eye. It may not be doubted that the effort of Pars was to be exact in 
recording what the sculptures were like without additions of his own. These 
slabs must have suffered in the period between 1765 and the time after 1800 when 
Lord Elgin removed them, and there is every likelihood that they suffered in a 
special way. It is recorded that in 1785 the central slab was lying on the 
ground. It bears evidence of having been long subject to petty injuries, indeed 
it looks as if it had been walked over. 

My purpose here i.s not only to praise the two beautiful drawings, but to 
invite attention to some details represented on them which no longer exist. The 
most important of these details are the heads of Athena and Hephaestos, which 
are drawn as nearly complete. The face of Athena is given as perfect ; the 
details of her hair were worn away, but, as may be seen from the slab itself at 
present, it was gathered from the back close around the head. The face was 
bright and girlish, as may indeed be imderstood from the existing traces of the 
profile on the slab and Corbould’s interpretation of them. The head was very 
like that of the figure which mo.st foreign students of Greek Sculpture, following 
Furtwangler, accept as that of the Lemnian Athena. And this resemblance is 
further evidence that the identification is right. 

The head of Hephaestos has been much more injured than that of Athena 
since the drawing was made, when it seems to have been nearly perfect. It 
was broad and Zeus-like, with powerful nose and mouth and full beard and 
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moustache (Fig. 1). Both these important figures were little injured and their 
hands and feet are fully made out on the drawing. Under the left hand of 
Athena was a brood of small wriggling serpents one of which crossed her wTist 
and reached up her fore-arm, while another issued from under her fingers. 

In a little study of the figure printed in 1908 I made out that this had been 
the meaning of the .sculptor (rather than to represent her aegis or a bracelet, 
as had been suggested) — ‘ serpents play about her hand.’ I also drew the right 
hand as having the palm upwards and the fore-finger extended, and this also 
is what Pars shows. Corbould, however, and others have read the traces in 
another way, but when once the slight indications have been observed there can 
be no doubt of the fact, as I have verified bv re-examination. Athena on the 
‘ Theseum ’ frieze has her hand in a similar position. 

The other figures as they appear in these drawings were more nearly in their 
present condition. The head of Deineter is not represented, and it must have 




been as completely lost as it now is, for from the slab itself it appears that it had 
been broken off, not worn away'like most of the others. The drajiery on the 
shoulders and the raised right hand are carefullv drawn. This drapery seems 
to have been interpreted as parts of a mantle brought over the shoulders 
as in the costume of several of the maidens in the procession. It was rather, 
I think, a veil falling from the head, as the indic.ations on the slab are sufficient 
to suggest if not to prove (Fig. 2). It is evident from the outline of the back of 
the head that there was drapery here. The turn of the folds on the left .shoulder 
suggest falling from above rather than being brought over from the back. 
Again, there is a tiny part of the right shoulder with a fold that seems to fall 
rather than to lie on it. These indications, together with the right hand raised 
fingering the drapery in a manner often repeated, seem conclusive and induced 
me to sketch a restoration of this head published in some notes in 1927 (‘ Par- 
thenon Studies,’ The Builder, September 16). The head thus restored would 
have been very like that of a statue of Denieter, of which copies exist at Cherchel 
and Berlin, which Schrader and Kekule would identify as from an original by 
Pheidias ; it has a veil over the head, leaving the front hair exposed and falling 
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on the shoulders. I should point out that Corbould interpreted the drapery on 
the shoulders as brought forward from the back and not falling from the head. 
A further point, however, in favour of its having been a veil is that the part 
falling from the right shoulder is much longer than that from the left, and too 
long, I should say, for drapery brought over from the back. 

It might be felt that a veil as indicated would be too much at the back of the 
head to remain in place, but this is characteristic of several other examples : 
compare Aphrodite in the right-hand group of the gods on the same frieze, also 
the Hegeso grave-relief and the head of Eurvdice on the famous Orpheus relief, 
the original of which, according to Furtwiingler, was ‘ a lost Attic relief, the work 
of a master of the Pheidian school in the last decades of the fifth century.’ In 
any case the pensive hand-play with the drapery is characteristic, and the 
figure on the frieze is good evidence that the statue type was Pheidian. Several 
of the famous grave slabs at Athens must have been almo.st copied from the 
mourning figure of the frieze. Demeter on the frieze mav thus be fully under- 
stood and represented in a restored drawing (Fig. 2). The head and hand as I 




Fig. 4. 


have restored them closely resemble those of one of the mourners of the Sidon 
Sarcophagu-s. 

Pars shows the raised left hand of Dionysos as more complete than it now 
is (Fig. 3). It had the action of holding a staff, and is very similar to a detail of 
the famous panel found at Eleusis. This is one of many correspondences between 
that panel and the frieze, some of which mav be mentioned : the priestess of the 
frieze is very like the right-hand figure of the panel, and the boys in both are also 
alike : even the puckered selvedge of draperies which is so characteristic of the 
Parthenon sculptures appears on the Eleusis panel : the torches in both reliefs 
are practically identical. The Eleusis panel is very definitely of Pheidian style. 

On Pars’ drawing of the frieze the lower end of the spear of Ares is repre- 
sented. In the drawings the draperies of the figures appear richer, with more 
delicate folds than on the central slab at present, and we may easily understand 
that there would be some loss during the thirty-five years that it remained 
specially exposed after being drawn by Pars. 

Another engraved representation of the central slab of the Eastern frieze 
is given in the Museum Worsleyanitm, 1794. This differs in details from both 
Stuart and Pars, and must be from a third drawing which was doubtless 
obtained in Athens in 1785. The slab is described in the work just named as 
‘ now lying on the ground before the east front of the temple.’ The figures of 
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Zeus, Hera and Athena were here rightly identified for the first time. The head 
of Hephaestos had then been much injured, but wa.s still in a better condition 
than it now is. The head of Zeus is nowhere better rendered than by Corbould, 
indeed it.s character can still be understood from the marble, and at a little 
distance the features seem almost plain. It was of a somewhat archaic type with 
a rather pointed beard. A head at Copenhagen thought to be an echo of 
the Zeus of Olympia is similar in character; the Boston head is of a later 
type. 

Another restoration which I believe has not yet been made is sufficiently 
indicated by the traces of the right foot of the first serving-maiden, who carries 
a seat. It was raised resting on the toes in a similar frontal position to that of 
the ‘ priest ’ near by (Fig. 4). The recognition of this allows the central group 
to be fully restored. The German scholar who pointed out that this same figure 
carried a footstool in her hands was certainly correct (Fig. 5). 

The central group is di\’ided off from the rest of the frieze right and left by 
intervals of space down through which, on either hand, a slightly scored line 
may be traced. It is probable, I think, that these lines defined a difference of 
colour in the background which showed that the central action was on a different 
plane from the rest, that is, in the interior of the Temple. I have suggested this 
in Fig. 5, and I think it cannot be doubted that this separation adds greatly to 
the clearness of the whole composition. 

Nearly twenty years ago I made some suggestions regarding the beautiful 
figure of Aphrodite, in the right-hand group of gods, based on its general 
resemblance to the great reclining figure on the east pediment. A restoration of 
the relief was drawn at my suggestion by Mr. Platt, and a small photograph of the 
result is now placed under the original. More recently I have thought that the 
raised left hand of her companion is to be explained as a gesture denoting close 
attention — tension. Some of the riders on the frieze lift a hand in a similar way. 
Photographs of the head of Apollo from the original marble show that a bronze 
wreath was attached to it.’ This would have been gilt, and we may confidently 
infer from this that the wreath of Hera on the other .side of the centre, although 
in such a position that it had to be carved rather than attached, was also gilt. 
In another place I have pointed out the importance in the composition of the 
long inclined lines on either side of spears and other attributes (Fig. 5). 

If all the observations that have been made on these central slabs of the 
frieze were brought together, a practically certain drawn restoration of the whole 
might be made, and a photograph of it put under the original would be very 
helpful. 

Some little terra-cotta plaques which seem to have been made from casts 
obtained by Choiseul Gouffier about 1787 have the slight value of being inde- 
pendent restorations, and agreement among these is something gained. 

I should like to suggest that as a beginning to further study of the frieze, 
a large clear photographic enlargement of the Athena-Hepliaestos part be made, 
and that a complete restoration of the two figures be drawn on it embodying 
evidence from the drawings of Pars and all other sources. This might be the 
first of several specimen parts of the immortal frieze to be so represented. The 



Fig. 5. — Zeus and Hera with 


PART OF CENTRAL GROUP : RESTORED FROM THE ORIGINAL. 



Fig. 6. Athena .and Hephaestus, from the drawing by Pars (Elgin Portfolio, IV, 2). 

In the notes on the Parthenon before mentioned I have ventured to discuss 
the meamng of these central .slabs of the frieze, and now bv wav of footnote I 
should like to touch on two of the points. The drawing of Pars brings out very 
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clearly the pads on the heads of the maidens who carry seats on their heads. 
This special provision and the method of carrying the seats show that the 
maidens have come a long way — with the procession in fact. The seats were 
doubtless for the assembling gods, in the portico as I think. If the stool- 
bearers have come with the procession, the peplos has also been brought in the 
same way at the same time, and the suggestion that what is represented is the 
old peplos being removed may disappear. Aphrodite, on the right of the group 
of gods, is ob^uouslv a close echo of the reclining goddess of the eastern pediment, 
even to her crossed feet and drapery slipping from her shoulder, as I have before 
pointed out. Her companion, on whom she leans, is again so like in both cases 
that the same personage must be intended, or there was an artistic fault and lack 
of invention. The pair must be the same in the pediment and on the frieze ; the 
best identification under this condition is that these figures — as some foreign 
students now take for granted — are Aphrodite and Dione. Artemis thus 
vanishes from the frieze. 

The Museum \Y orsleyanum contains several plates of horsemen on other 
parts of the frieze, from drawings of Pars etched by himself, these, therefore, are 
also first-hand records. In two or three cases the pupils of the horses’ eyes are 
represented, and this must be a record of painting. In 1913 1 noticed traces of a 
painted eye on No. 131 of the frieze, and more recently I have found slight 
indications on the horses 50 and 60 c^f the frieze. A photograph from the 
original marble of the head of Apollo also seems to show traces of painted eyes. 

W. R. Lethaby. 


THE SO-CALLED ‘ TRADE-LEAGUES ’ IH EARLY GREEK HISTORY 
AND THE LELANTINE WAR 

Much has been AV-ritten, in recent books and articles on early Greek history, 
of the so-called ‘ trade-leagues,’ whose existence is thought to be implied by the 
statements of ancient \cTiters about the feuds and alliances of the Greek cities 
before the Persian Wars. This conception is stimulating and in part sound, but 
over-simplified and ‘ diagrammatic ’ ; it is very easy, where the evidence is so 
incomplete, to make too much of such information as we have. The ‘ trade- 
leagues ’ did exist, but they must have been extremely loose-knit. E^'idence 
of formal organisation such as we should naturally associate with the word 
‘ league ’ is wholly lacking. Miletus, Chios, Eretria and their allies — Samos, 
Chalcis. Corinth and their allies — form, each group, an entente cordiale rather 
than an alliance properly so called; and certain states, notably Naxos and 
Paros, seem to transfer their allegiance from one side to the other as circum- 
stances dictate. 

The object of this paper ^ is to collect, if possible, all the existing e\ddence 
on the subject ; and the writer would add, in parenthesis, that he would be glad 
to receive references to any relevant passages that he may have omitted. The 
Greek maritime states in the seventh century appear to fall into three groups 
rather than into t\^'o ; and even these loose alliances show no great permanency. 
No one with the spectacle of modern Europe before his eyes would, after all, 
expect any alliance — especially a ‘ trade-league ’ — to survive the particular 
set of circumstances that gave it birth. 

Such as they were, however, these ‘ leagues ’ did exist, and the wars of the 
Greek maritime states in the seventh century do seem to be connected in every 
cane, directly or indirectly with the rivalries of Chalcis and Eretria, Samos and 
Miletus; though whether any Greek writer would have extended the term 
‘ Lelantine MAr ’ to — for example — the Chian, Lesbian and Megarian destruc- 
tion of Parian outposts in the ‘ North-east Passage ’ to the Black Sea — must 
remain at any rate open to doubt. 


1. The Samians and their Allies 


A convenient point of departure in dealing with our large and amorphous 
mass of facts is supplied by Herodotus’ ^ and Thucydides’ ^ brief allusions to 


^ The following abbreviations are used in 
the references : 

At. = Aristotle. 

Ath. = Athenaeus. 

C. ^4. H, = Cambridge Ancient Histonj. 

D. S. = Diodonus Siculus. 

F. H. (i. =. Fragmenta Historicornm Grae- 
corum. 

H. — Herodotus. 

Hesiod, Tr. = Worl's and Dergs. 


N. D. = IS^icolaus of Damascus. 
Paus. = Pausanias. 

Plut., 3/. — Plutarch, ^loralia. 

S. B. — Steplianus of Byzantium. 
Sc. = Scymnus of Chios. 

2. = ydioliast. 

Str, = Strabo. 

The. Thucydides. 

2 V. 99. 

3 i. 15. 
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the Lelantine War — that war ‘ in which, more than in any other early conflict 
among the Greeks, other Hellenic states took sides.’ This remark of Thucydides 
is, it may be noted, one of the pieces of evidence on the ‘ trade-leagues ’ which 
have been used for a good deal more than they are worth. He makes it only in 
qualifying his statement in the previous sentence, in which, in accordance with 
his usual tendency to belittle the achievements of sixth- and seventh-century 
Greece, ad maiorem Atheniensiiim gloriam, he tells us that those early Hellenes 
rarely sent military expeditions far afield or formed pan-Hellenic political 
associations, and that most of their wars were merely between next-door 
neighbours. 

However, Herodotus gives us the names of the leading states on each side 
in this greatest of early Greek wars ; Samos and Chalcis against ililetus and 
Eretria. Ari.stotle ^ further tells us that Thessalians, and Chalcidians from the 
colonies in Thrace, helped Chalcis to victory. 

This is all the evidence that we have as to the participants in the Lelantine 
War. Thucydides’ statement makes it virtually certain that there were others, 
but further evidence there is none. Corinth and Erythrae may have aided 
Samos and Chalcis ; Chios, Megara, Aegina, the Eretrian party. On the other 
hand, they may not. With conjecture and probability it will be time enough 
to deal when considering the war in greater detail hereafter. 

Further evidence for Samian foreign relations in the seventh century or 
earlier is as follows. The Samians were on good terms with the Corinthians ® 
(one of whose ship-builders apparently designed the first triremes — those new 
Phoenician ® ‘ Dreadnoughts ’ of the ancient world — which the Samian state 
possessed) and with the Spartans, whom they helped against the Messenians ’ ; 
also with Cyrene, ■which settlement a Samian sea-captain was believed to have 
saved at a critical moment,® and with her metropolis of Thera ® ; while Ery- 
thrae certainh' had cause to share Samian prejudices against Miletus.® 

Of Chalcis we are told only that she colonised jointly with Xaxians at 
the Sicilian Xaxos, and jointly with the Aeolic Cyme at Cumae in Italy, 
while certain Messenians, of the pro-Spartan party, exiled at the beginning 


* Muller, F,H.G. ii.; Frag, 107, in 
Plutarch, ^loralia, p. 760. 

5 The. i. 13. 

® Clement of Alexandria, Str. i. xvi. 75. 

^ H. iii. 47. 

8 H. iv. 152. 
s H. i. 18. 

Steph. Byz. s.v. xoiKy^iSf quoting 
Hellanicus. 

Tlie view, popularised apparently by 
Holm (I. p. 208), that the Italian was named 
after the Euboic Cyme, and not, as both 
Strabo and Seyinnus assert, after the much 
more important Aeolic city, is a good 
example of the unjustifiable rejection of 
evidence on purely a priori grounds in 
favour of so-called “ probabilities.” The 
insignificant Euboean village, hardly men- 
tioned in history, has nothing to be said for 


it except that it is nearer Chalcis ; as though 
the width of the Aegean were likely to 
impede the diplomatic connexions of the 
founders of Cumae. The great Aeolic 
Cyme, on the other hand, was certainly 
colonising elsewhere at a very early date (see 
Arrian, Anab. Ak\i\ i. 26), and, being in 
alliance with the Midas dynasty of Phrygia 
(Pollux, ix. 83; Merakleides, Frag. 11, 
Keuaicov TroAiTeia), is very likely to have been 
the ‘ port of Phrygia ’ in those western ven- 
tures that are attested by the stories that 
‘ Midas Phryx ’ (Hyginus, 274 ; Cassiodorus, 
T^ir. iii. 51), or ‘Midacritus’ — a Cymac^an 
named after his city's ally ? — ‘ first imported 
lead from the Tin Island ’ (Pliny, A\ H. vii. 
56, § 19 7: cf. Cary in J. H. S. xliv). 

12 Str. V. 243, Scymnus, 11. 238-9. 

^2 Str, vi. 258, quoting An^ .nus. 
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of the Spartan conquest-war by their desperate countrymen because they 
favoured peace by negotiation, were present at the Chalcidian colony of 
Rhegium. There are also stories of Eretrian participation at Cumae and at 
the still earlier settlement on the neighbouring ‘ Monkey Island ’ where the 
colonists had their first temporary home. Lastly, the pirates’ nest of Zancle,^® 
across the Narrows from Rhegium received its ‘ official ’ foundation from 
Chalcis jointly with the Cumaean and Naxian colonists; while the tradition 
that the Sicilian Arethusa was named after the Euboean — not the Pelopon- 
nesian — fountain of that name, suggests that Chalcidians or Eretrians or both 
anticipated the Corinthian occupation of Syracuse. 

This whole western movement is traditionally dated well before the end of 
the eighth century, though certain archaeological e%’idence perhaps shows that 
the Sicilian colonies at least were founded later.^^ Certainly it is earlier than 
the close of the Hesiodic canon; the poet has heard — from his friends in 
Euboea and his father’s home in Aeolic Cyme ? — a good deal about the 
geography of the west ; he has heard of the ‘ Great Cape ’ Peloros, of the 
Sicilian straits, of the ‘ Quail Island ’ of Ortygia, even of the far Ligurians 
and he speaks of ‘ Wild-Man and Latinos,’ children of Odysseus and Circe, who 
‘ reigned over all the famed Tyrrhenians, very far off, in the midst of the holy 
isles.’ 

The double mention of Eretria shows that the two great Euboean ports 
were still, as they had long remained, friendly to one another.^’ Their enmity 
only began later, when sites for colonisation were filling up and, there being 
little more left to win, the division of land and markets already held became the 
burning question. But it must be noted that jofwt colonisation, unless ive have 
details of the circumstances, is not necessarily evidence of friendly relations hehveen 
the colonising cities. One or other party of colonists may be exiles from their 
native state, like the Messenians at Rhegium above-mentioned : or a place said 
to have been colonised by two cities may have been forcibly captured by one 
from the other. Unless details are given, therefore, we must look for other 
evidence before deciding whether such double (or triple) colonisation was or was 
not the result of friendly relations between the mother-cities. 

In the case under discussion, friendly co-operation between Chalcis and 
Eretria is rendered probable by the fact that both cities also colonised together 
in the Thraceward region afterwards called Chalcidice. The sur\fival of the 
Eretrian colony of IMende in the middle of a predominantly Chalcidian region 
makes it probable that hostility did not develop until the colony was too firmly 
rooted to be easily destroyed ; and the absence of any traditional foundation 
date either for Mende or for Torone and the other Chalcidian cities suggests 
that they too are very old. 

Colonies of Samos, earlier than the refugee-settlements of the Persian War 


** Dion. Hal. vii. 3. 

Str. V. ^47. 

The. vi. 4; Str. vi. 268; Sc. 1. 286. 
Sec Myres in C. A. H. iii. p. 681. 
Hall, Ancient History, p. 534. 

Works and Days, I. 64U. 


=‘ ih. 1. 634. 

D. S. i\-. 85; Str. i. 23, vii. 300. 
Theogony. 11. 1013-15. 

-' Str. X. 448. 

The. IV. 123. 

Str. vii. 330. 
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period, are not numerous ; vre hear only of Amorgos in the South Aegean, 
Celenderis and Nagidus on the Pamphylian coast — the same coast on which 
Aeolic Cyme had planted, at the pirates’ nest of Side, ‘ the earliest of all Greek 
colonies in a foreign laud ’ — and the curious inland settlement of a party of 
Samians ‘ all of the tribe Aeschrione,’ in their Isle of the Blest, an oasis seven 
days’ journey west of Egypt on the way to the sacred place of Zeus- Ammon 
They had come thither presumably through the friendly port of C^Tene. Of 
the Samian occupation of Perinthos ^ in the Propontis, at the very end of the 
seventh century,®® we shall have more to say hereafter. 

Two other important states which probably came within the range of 
Samian political combinations towards the end of the seventh and the beginning 
of the sixth century are Phocaea and Athens. Of Athens we know that she 
had common interests with Samos in the north-east round about 600 b.c., and 
common enemies in Aegina and Megara.®® On Phocaea there is little evidence ; 
but at the time of her colonisation of Marseilles she evidently was free of the 
Straits of Ehegium-Zancle, while (much later) we find her regarded with jealousy 
by the merchants of Chios, the ally of Miletus.'*® However, since this jealousy 
was not so strong as to make business relations impossible it must not be 
pressed too hard. Phocaea like Athens evidently developed late; her rise 
coincides in point of time with the decay of the early power (d the neighbouring 
Cyme, in the latter half of the seventh century. (This is why Phocaea's 
greatest colonies had perforce to be far afield: all nearer sites were occupied.) 
The fact seems to be that she usually, though not quite always, succeeded in 
steering clear of political complications. 

For the sake of completeness we may add that Troezen and Hermione. in 
the late sixth century, are found befriending the Samian nobles — i.c. members 
of what had till lately been the government of Samos — exiled by Polvcrates.-*® 
Fear of Argos was probably the guiding principle of foreign policy in these two 
little towns of the Argolic Akte ; consequently they are allies of Sparta and of 
Sparta's friends. Further, that Paros and Erythrae were joint founders of 
Parium on the Hellespont ** — Paros receiving the honour of naming the cohuiy, 
■while Erythrae ■*® was the official mother-city ; that Paros, in addition to her 


Suicias, cv.c. >Snaoriides. 

31 Mela, i. 13. 

3“ Arrian, Anab. Ale.v. i. 2ti; Scylax, 101- 

33 H. iii. 26. 

31 Pint. Greek Questions, Ivii. 

33 Syncellus, p. 360. 

3® The view that Athens was friendly to 
Miletus-Eretria (See, f.g.. Hall, Ancient 
Histonj, j). 531), seems to be ba^ed solely on 
their co*oiDeration in the Ionian revolt (H. v. 
98-101 ) . This is outweighed by the evidence 
cited above : the alliance of the year 498 was 
unstable and short-lived (cf. small size and 
early recall of the Atlienian fleet). It was 
merely the result of ^Miletus’ sudden volte- 
face, from alliance with Persia to the 
patriotic party, which had brought her into 
line even with Samos; — though the liollow- 
J.H.S. — VOL. XLIX. 


ness of Unit reconciliation was shown at 
Lade. 

3' H. V. 95; Str. xiii. 599-600; cf. Pint. 
loc. cit. above. 

38 H, v. 83: cf. iii. 59. 

33 Pint. Solon. 8, 9; cf, loc. cit, above; 
H. i. 59, 

H. 1. 165. 

« H. iii. 59. 

Str. xiii. 58S. 

Pans. ix. 27, 1. 

^8 The Milesian element at Parium, 
mentioned by Strabo {loc. cit.). may be 
pre.sumed (without further evidence, how- 
ever) to be the re-^ult of Milesian seizure of 
an unfriendly port on the way to her 
Pontic possessions. 

For this division of the lionours between 
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great success at Thasos and her posts, hard-won from the Edonian native,^® 
on the mainland opposite, had a factory (as had Colophon '*®) in the Sithonian 
peninsula, the central ‘ prong ’ of Chalcidice, at Galepsus and that a joint 
expedition from Chalcis and Andros was responsible for the foundation of 
Sane and Acanthus.®- Andros had other settlements of her own also at 
Argilus and Stageira.®^ Plutarch’s notice about Acanthus is of particular 
interest because he tells us that a dispute which arose as to priority of occupation 
of this place (it was already in existence as a native village) was referred to the 
arbitration of Samos, Paros, and Erythrae. Chalcis. Samos, Erythrae, Andros, 
Paros. — we could hardly have better evidence of close diplomatic relations 
'between these five cities. This affair is dated by the chronologists to the middle 
years of the seventh century. 

The decision of the Board of Arbitration, which awarded the disputed 
territory to Andros by a majority vote, was, it may be noted, the immediate 
cause of a diplomatic rupture between the successful litigant and Paros, whose 
delegation had formed the minority ; but in view of the fact that the two islands 
made their main colonising efforts in adjacent regions, one may reasonably 
hazard the guess that imperial ambitions not unconnected wuth the Thracian 
gold-mines had something to do with the split. The form of ‘ reprisal ’ adopted 
by the Andrians was to refuse henceforth to recognise as valid any marriages 
between an Andrian and a Parian citizen — a detail whose chief interest for us 
lies in the fact implied, that hitherto the two states had granted each other’s 
citizens reciprocal rights in so important a matter. 

This, with the uncertain addition of the few cities that claimed to be 
colonies of Sparta — Taras.®* Melos,®® Lyctus *° in western Crete, and. as we 
have noticed. Thera — completes the catalogue of the Allies of Samos and 
Chalcis in the seventh century.*® We have, then, in the years following the 
rupture with Eretria, the following list : 

In Asia, Satnos and Erythrae, with Cyme, whose greatest days had been in 
the previous century, and Phocaea, whose greatest age was yet to come : with 
their colonies, Side, Nayidus and Celenderis, in the Levant, and various settle- 
ments in the north-east, with whose stormy history we shall presently have to 
deal somewhat more fully. 


two colo nising &t at es c ompare Cumae in Italy, 
where Chalcis is the oflicial metropolis while 
Cyme gives the name (Strabo, l.c .) ; Xaxos in 
Sicily (always officially styled Chalcidian) ; 
and Lindioi (S. B., l.c.), commonly called 
Gcla, where the name is given by the Rhodian 
Lindians among the colonists, wlnle Thucy- 
dides' mention of noticeably^ ‘ Dorian ’ 
customs suggests that the Cretan colonists 
(The. vi. 4), were the official founders. 

Archilochus, ap. Str. vin. 370: Plut. 
E.rile (Mor. p. G04) ; Aristophane.s, Peace 
1208. and 2 ad loc. 

Ih.; cf. H. vii. 108. 

The. V 2 (MSS. reading). 


The. V. 6. 

The. iv. 107; D. S. xii. 68. 
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” The. iv. 103. 

Ib. 88. 

Str. vi. 271. 

The. V. 84. 

Aristotle, Politics, ii. 1272 .v. 

H. iv. 147. 

The Parian colony at the Illyrian 
Paros — better known by the name which 
oci’urs on its coins. Pharos — is a fourth- 
century foundation (D. S. xv. 13); like the 
Syracusan Ancon, Ancona, in the same 
region (Str. v. 241). 
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Of the Islands, Paros, Andros, Melos and Thera, with Amorgos and (perhaps) 
Naxos ; in Euboea, ChaJcis ; and on the north-Aegean coast more than a score 
of Parian, Andrian and Chalcidic colonies, some of them, like TJiasos,^^ of great 
importance. In Crete, Lyctus. 

In Greece proper, the all-important Corinth, whose C(jins — the famous 
ttcoAoi of Pollux (ix. 6. 76) with their Pegasus type — occur in Sicily, Italy, and 
throughout north-western Greece, with great frequency’, from the earliest age 
of coinage onwards, and were imitated as regards their standard, or even used 
as coiners’ blanks by the Greeks of Italy. (See Head, Historia Nttnunornm, 
pp. 334-5.) Secondly, the strong non-maritime states of Thessaly and Sparta 
(who carries with her certain small states of anti-Argive sympathies, e.g. 
Hermione and Troezen), and at the end of the century the rising power of Athens. 

In Africa, Cyrene with her daughter-cities — an important jned-d-tcrre for 
Samians and Phocaeans westward bound, during the seventy years when the 
Isthmus route was closed by the C\q)selid t}Tants of Corinth, with their pro- 
Milesian tendencies. 

Further west, Corcyra, for a short time; Taras, and in the si.xth century 
probably Siris and Locri^^; Rhegium. Zancle, Syracuse, and the rest of 
Chalcis’ Sicilian colonies ; still further afield Cumae and its daughter-settle- 
ments, and, as the terminus of the long westward voyage, Massalia (founded at 
the very end of the century ®^) and the other Phocaean factories in Liguria and 
Spain. 

Useful confirmatory e\’idence is supplied by archaeology; the Laconian 
(ex-‘ Cyrenaic ’) type of pottery, which is not found, like some of the other 
early ‘ makes,’ almost ubicjuitously throughout the Greek world, is distributed 
along exactly the routes commanded by the Samian ‘ combine.’ Outside its 
twin places of manufacture, in Laconia and round Cyrene, this pottery has been 
found in the greatest plentv, in the west, at Taras and Massalia ; in the east, 
at Samos, at Xaucratis — with which both Samos and Phocaea were trading in 
the sixth century — and at Sardes. To this last centre it had probably 
penetrated via Phocaea,™ of all the ‘ great powers ’ of the Aegean the best 
situated for trade with the Upper Hermus valley through Smyrna. Clialcidian 
and Corinthian colonies, on the contrary, naturally prefer their own wares. 


2. The Foreign Policy of Naxos and Paros 

It is commonly alleged that Paros was a member of the Milesian group of 
states ; and in the later sixth century no doubt this was so — Herodotus’ famous 
storv ™ of the ‘ Parian arbitration ’ in Milesian civil broils makes it clear. In 


the seventh century, on the contrary. 

For Erythraean interest in this region, 
cf. the fact tliat Thasos struck coins on a 
standard found at Erythrae hut not in the 
mother-city of Paros. 

Justin, XX. 2. 

Timaeus (ap. Sc. 11. 209-14). 

See P. X. P're in C. .4. H., iv. p. 112. 

H. ii. 178. 


Plutarch's explicit and circumstantial 

For Phocaea as the port of Sardes cf. 
H. i. 152; Sapplio, fr. 99 (Piohl), cf, 98; 
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between Samian art and that of Cyrene, 
Myres, C. .4. H. iii. p. 668. 
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story, cited above, is equally decisive the other way, and is corroborated by the 
fact that Miletus and her allies made what looks very like a concerted attempt to 
destroy Parian colonies in the north-east Aegean and the Propontis — a fact 
which a writer adopting the Milesian theory cannot but find puzzling It is, 
however, true that Paros had diplomatic dealings of some sort with jMiletus (not 
necessarily a proof of friendship !) in the lifetime of Archilochus,^® and that 
Naxos, then as always the bitter foe of Paros,'^® had been colonising in Sicily 
along with Chalcis at a still earlier date. If it were not for Plutarch’s story, 
these two facts would be presumptive evidence for friendly relations between 
Paros and the Milesian group; as things stand, it seems better to suppose that 
the Sicilian Naxians had their origin in a dissident minority, out of sympathy 
with the bulk of their countrymen, like the Messenians at Rhegium. Alterna- 
tively, it may be that the foreign policy of both islands was thoroughly tortuous 
(as it certainly was between 550 and 479 b.c.), and that, while they made no 
attempt to conceal their enmity towards one another, in other respects they 
adopted an equivocal attitude between the two powerful ‘ trade-leagues.’ So, 
in the later period, both states vacillated between the Persian and the patriotic 
party. M e find friendship between the Parian and the Milesian ‘ bourgeois ’ 
governments ; friendship between Naxian oligarchs and a Milesian pro- 
Persian tyrant then, since the Naxian democracy, largely, no doubt, 
through fear of a restored oligarchy, adopts a ‘ patriotic ’ attitude.’® Paros goes 
over to the party of the Medes and the Uwants, and sides with Persia in 490-489 ; 
sending a trireme to ilarathon and holding out against the Athenian counter- 
offensive.®® In 480 both states were undecided. At Naxos, though the island 
had never yet, so far as is known, sworn allegiance to the King, the govern- 
ment decided to help Persia — they could hardly do otherwise while Persia’s 
Levantine fleets were in the Aegean; but Democritus, the admiral of the 
squadron fitted out. and evidently a strong Nationalist, succeeded in carrying 
his command with him over to the Greek side, in time to fight at Salam'is.®^ 
The Parians meanwhile made an unsuccessful attempt to sit on the fence, 
sending their squadron as far as Cythnus. where it delayed, waiting on events.®* 
The result was that, after Salamis, Themistocles, in the course of his counter- 
offensive among the Islands, descended upon them in overwhelming force and 
levied a heavy war-contribution.®^ Democritus and his Naxians, who had highly 
distinguished themselves in the battle.®® were no doubt the first to draw atten- 
tion to the contemptible duplicity of which their neighbours had been guilty. 

The fact is that, lying as they do in the very centre of the Aegean, at an 
intersection of trade-routes, and liable as they were to be made a port of call by 
passing var-fleets from any quarter, the islanders had everv reason for not 
pursuing too aggressive a foreign policy, but remaining on good terms with as 
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many people as possible ; always excepting the rival island. If feeling between 
the two states remained what it was in the time of Archilochus, thev no doubt 
cared little on which side they fought if a decision became necessarv. but pre- 
ferred that they should not be on the same side.®* 


3. The Milesians and their Allies 

As allies of Miletus in early days we have evidence for Eretria,®® whom she 
supported in the Lelantine War, and Chios,®* whom (at some date before the 
accession of Alyattes, king of Lydia) she helped against Erythrae. In the sixth 
century at least we are told that she had exceptionally close business relations 
with Sybaris,** but this Milesian interest in the west is hardlv likely to have 
grown up before the days of the Corinthian tyranny, when IMiletus enjoyed the 
friendship of the lords of the Isthmus,**^ It may, it is true, date from the days 
when Eretria still had western interests ; but according to the traditional dating 
Eretria lost her western posts almost before Sybaris was colonised. 

Chios, however, is Miletus' firmest ally — aiding her when attacked by 
Alyattes,*^ fighting her battle against Parian intrusions too far ea.st in Thrace,*® 
submitting tamely to Persia with her ** — betraying Pactyas, the Lydian 
patriot.*® and churlishly refusing to help the Phocaean ‘ die-hards ’ : ** while 
fifty years later none made greater efforts than Chios of tffh states that revolted 
under Miletus’ leadership. On the black day of Lade their allied fleets went 
down together,*’ expiating their earlier lack of spirit by an heroic sacrifice, 
offered too late. 

Among other Greek maritime states, Milesian hatred of Samos was shared 
by Aegina *® and Megara.** while Mytilene. like Megara. resisted the incij)ient 
expamsion of Athens i** about the end of the seventh centurv, and later (in the 
Persian period) unsuccessfully assisted Miletus against Polycrates.“i It was 
essential for Miletus with her enormou.s Black Sea trade and colonial interests 
to be on good terms with the holders of Byzantium and Chalcedon as well as 
with the leading state of Lesbos and suzerain of the Troad. Accordingly, we 
And Miletus and Megara di-viding. without any friction so far as we know, the 


An obscure passage of Plutarch {Bntve 
Deeds of ]yoine?i, 17 (== JM. p. 234) quoting 
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terms. Probably it should be referred to 
the late sixth century, the period of Naxian 
sea-power and of Milesian friendship with 
Paros. Little, howe^'er, can be made of a 
story so ‘ romantic ’ in character. 
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vast resources of the Pontus. and at times reinforcing one another’s colonies, 
as at Cyzicus and Callatis,^®^ and even, if we may believe a late historian, at 
Heraclea and Byzantiumd®* Mytileiie too, in addition to the numerous cities 
which she claimed as her colonies in the Hellespont region, had one post at 
Hermonassa in the Kuban countrv' in the heart of this Milesio-Megarian 
preserve. 

Similarly favoured was Teos (fugitives from which colonised Phanagoria)’^*'® 
at the time of the first coming of the Persians — but archaeology shows that there 
was a city there as early as the seventh century.^®’’ Scymnus {loc. cit.) says that 
there were Teians also at Herm6nas.sa, and Elaeus, near Cape Helles, was 
probably Teian too.^®® Lastly, Miletus and Clazomenae are mentioned as joint 
founders of Cardia,^®® near the Bulair isthmus; there were Clazomenian 
settlements on the sea of AzofE i^® ; and pottery decorated in the same style as 
the Clazomenian coffins is so common on some Pontic sites as to have led 
Professor Rostovtzefi to speak confidently of ‘ seventh-century Clazomenian’ 
colonists. 

Among the land-powers of Greece proper, Megara was friendly to the great 
power. Argos — neighbour and enemy of Megara’s neighbour and enemy, 
Corinth — and to the still less nautically-minded Boeotians, in company with 
some of whom she planted her extremely successful colony of Heraclea on the 
Bithynian coast, in the sixth century.^^® Argos also figures at a later period as 
an ally of Aegina against Corinth and Athens as well as, in innumerable 
contests, the deadly foe of Sparta and upholder of Messenian, Arcadian and 
Pisatan power against her and we find Boeotia also, hard pressed by Athens, 
appealing to Aegina for help. ^®® But these states, though of first-rate import- 
ance on land, can perhaps hardly be ranked as allies of Miletus for our present 
purpose. 

Last but by no means least comes the central fact of Milesian history; the 
city's exceptionally favourable relations with the great ci^ilised powers of the 
non-Hellenic world — with Egypt from the time of the earliest Sai'te Pharaohs ; 
with Lydia at least from the time of Alyattes ^^® and — between wars — even from 
that of G3'ges and in the sixth century with Etruria \ua Sybaris.^^^ 
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The literary e\’idence thus suggests a group originally comprising, in 
Ionia, Miletus, Chios, Teas, Clazomenae ; further north. Mijtilene with those 
(apparently fairly numerous) Lesbian and other Aeolic cities which followed her 
lead and the extremely important Pontic and Propontic colonies of ililetus 
and her allies. In the south Aegean, Leros and Icaria are Milesian out- 
posts, while Astijpalaea is friendly — a Megarian colony.^-® 

To these we must add, in Greece proper, the two great enemies of Samos — 
Megara and Aegina with their two powerful non-maritime allies, Argos and, at 
least from the sixth century, the Boeotian League — the great rivals, on the main- 
land, of Sparta and the Thessalians re.spectiyely ; and last but not least. Eretria. 

It is noteworthy that of the seven maritime cities named (if we except 
Eretria, which seems to lose all importance for nearly two centuries following 
the Lelantine War) — Miletus, Chios. Teos, Clazomenae, Mytilene, Megara, 
Aegina — all except Aegina, never a colonising city, had .settlements on or near 
the Black Sea and its approaches ; while even Aegina at least had important 
Pontic trade-connexions, South-ea.stward too. in the sixth century, every 
city of the seven except ilegara, which had now fallen on evil days, is found 
trading through Naucratis with Egypt — Mytilene at least as early as 600 b.c.^®’ 

4. The Rapprochement between Miletus and Corinth under the Tyrants 
Round about the end of the seventh century comes a great change in 
Milesian foreign relations; a change brought about by the action of two strong 
despots — Thrasybulus of ililetus and Periander of Corinth — who, seeing the 
great benefits certain to accrue to both cities by the cessation of the very 
foolish and unnecessary enmity between them, became close allies. Such a 
volte-face in foreign policy frequently followed the establishment of a tyrant in 
a Greek state, and not unnaturally; for whereas the old aristocratic republic 
had been liable to be swayed by sentimental considerations — old guest-friend- 
ships with the nobles of other states, and the curious and widespread human 
feeling that national honour demands the vigorous prosecution of ancestral 
border-feuds — the tiuant cared for none of these things. As the champion 
of the submerged nine-tenths against the wealthy and exclusive Oligoi. his bias 
was, other things being equal, in favour of a reversal of policy ; as an able soldier 
(which he had need to be) he was an opportunist ; and as a successful man in an 
increasingly commercial age he was concerned, not with national honour, but 
with national prosperity as a means to his own personal ends. In the first 
half of the seventh century, the Milesian republic had allowed its enmity with 
Samos to draw it into alliance with Eretria, Aegina, and Megara and so into 
hostility with the all-important Corinth; thereby closing against itself the 
route to the markets of Italy, Sicily and the newly discovered farther west. 

1-^ Cf., e.g., Aolian, V.H. vii. 15; Str. coins), and Ure, in C. .4. tt. iv. 105 (‘ Proto- 
xiii. p. 599 ; Sc. 709-10. Corinthian ’ pottery in the Black Sea — • 

Str. xiv. 635. brought thither via Megara or Aegina ?). 

Sc. 1. 551. Sappho, ap. H. ii. 135 and Ath. 

H. vii. 147; cf. also Hill, Historic xiii. 596. 

Oreek Coins, p. 7 (distribution of Aeginetan 
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The Bacchiads of Corinth had. by the reverse process, closed against themselves 
the north-east passage of the Hellespont, and rendered the south-eastern routes 
to the Levant unsafe. Hnder the influence of the astute Thrasybulus and his 
pupil in statecraft,^-® Periander, all changes as if by magic — especially when, 
by Periander’s mediation, a stop had been put to the long waste of the ililesian- 
Lvdian war.^-® and Corcyra had been brought to heel by the Corinthian.^®® 
The shipping of both cities was now free of a route extending from Egypt — 
Periander's nephew and successor was named Psammetichusp®^ no doubt 
after the Saite Psamatik — via Miletus to the Isthmus, and on, by the Corinthian 
possessions i®® on the Acarnanian coast, to Corc}Ta and Italy, where the 
merchants of Sybaris brought for exchange the goods of Etruria,^®® and 
Carthage herself imported Corinthian jars ^®^ full of oil or wine. Periander had 
a post at Potidaea too, tapping the wealth of Thrace : while via Miletus and 
the now friendly Sardes the imniemorially old land route, lengthwise through 
Asia [Minor to Carchemish and the Euphrates and the half-fabulous Babylon, 
might be attained. 

It is to this time, probably, that we should attribute the hoards of archaic 
coins found in Egypt, at Sakha, Myt Rahineh. and an unspecified site in the 
Delta (Gardner, Histonj of Ancient Coinage, pp. 60-1). in which, in addition to 
coins of the usual eastward trading towns of Greece, there occur those of Corinth 
and of several colonies, such as the mining settlement of Lete. on the coast of 
Thrace. 

A protest must be registered against the view not infrequently expressed 
or implied that Corinth under Periander ‘ joined the Milesian League.’ It 
seems rather to be true to say that both our two despots abandoned their cities’ 
old allies, preferring the friendshi]) of the barbarian princes and of one another ; 
it is at least the somewhat astonishing fact that we hear of not the slightest 
attempt made by Thrasybulus to check the Athenian and Samian threat to the 
Hellespont which developed in his reign. ^®® He left his city’s erstwhile allies 
of Lesbos and Megara to fight and lose unaided, so far as we know, by a move- 
ment of his finger ; while we have definite evidence that his friend Periander 
observed, throughout, an attitude of such exemplary neutrality that Athens 
and Lesbos could call him in to arbitrate between them.^®® 

It looks very much as though Thrasybulus cared less for the Pontic trade 
than might have been expected, since he so lightly allowed the trade-ring of 
Milesians and their allies to be broken ; and after all it is not likely that the 
colonies — most of them, at least, presumably still republican and conservative — 
viewed with favour his revolution in the mother-city. To conciliate the 
relatives, in the Pontus. of the nobles whom he was persecuting at Miletus, 
would have taxed even his powers of diplomacy ; and the cities were too distant 
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and too powerful to be coerced as Periander coerced CorcvraT®’^ With the 
Lydian and Egyptian markets open to her, Miletus was independent of Pontic 
corn; nor was there any other product of the north-lands which could not 
be provided by the east, west or south. The planting of new Milesian colonies 
in the Black Sea continues, it is true, clean through the period of the tyranny ; 
but it was probably largely managed by the existing foundations — nor were 
emigrants from Miletus itself likely to be drawn from among those best satisfied 
with the tyrants’ home goyernment. 


On the fall of the tyranny (as at Corinth) some time in the early sixth 
century, Miletus appears to haye picked up her old connexions once again, as 
we see at sixth-century Naucratis ; but at the same time we haye no eyidence 
that she renewed old enmities ; a cynic might suggest that the two parties, the 
Ploutis and Cheiromacha (Capital and Labour 1). which now divided the state, 
were too busy fighting one another to haye time for outside interests. Be 
that as it may, Miletus seems to have made a virtue of necessity and divided the 
Pontic and the Egyptian trade amicably, since divide it she must, with Samos 
and Phocaea.^'**’ In compensation she herself continued to share, via Sybaris, 
in that M'estern market from which the hostility of the allies of Samos must 
in earlier times have excluded her. Corinthian pottery now finds its way in 
some quantity to Egypt and the Black Sea ports in addition to the old 
Ionian varieties ; relations with Paros are close and friendly, though Xaxos^^® 
now (as a result) appears to become hostile; even Erythrae.^^® of old Miletus’ 
bitter foe, is now like Paros an ally; and (Samos also being in an internally 
disturbed condition ^'*^) we hear of no more Samian wars until the rise of Poly- 
crates. In a sentence, the old trade-leagues of the seventh century have 
almost entirely ceased to exist. 

By way of archaeological commentary on all this, one may cite the dis- 
tribution of the ‘ Clazomeuian ’ type of pottery — which is the more instructive 
because, like ‘ Cyreiiaic ’ and unlike Corinthian and the later Attic, it does not 
occur ubiquitously. This ware occurs in Ionia and along all the tliree 
trade-routes commanded by the Milesian ‘ combine ' — in AcoJis and the Pontiis : 
in Rhodes and Egypt ; and in Attica and Italy. Its occurrence in Athens need 
not surprise us ; before the time of Solon, Athens had not yet become a danger 
to her eastward-trading neighbours and their allies ; while under Peisistratus, 
once Lesbos had given up the attempt to keep Athenians out of the Pro- 
pontis. Athens enjoyed profound peace on all sides, being even simultaneously 
friendly with Argos and Sparta.^®® and with the Thes.salians and Eretria.^^® 


Most of the tyrants were too prudent 
and too insecure at home to embark on any 
evenly-matched war : even Periander, a 
great soldier when necessary (Ar. Politics, 
1315 B.), preferred peace. Hence the essen- 
tially military writer Thucydides complains 
(i. 16). that they “did nothing noteworthy." 
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5. Maritime Connexions of the South Dorians 

Standing apart from the feuds of the Samian and ililesian trade-leagues, 
and showing traces of friendly contacts with both, a third not less important 
group of states can be distinguished ; a group which for lack of a better name 
one might denominate the Triopian trade-league, from the Asiatic Dorian 
amphictvonv to which its most prominent member-states belonged. Alterna- 
tivelv, naming the iMilesian and Samian groups Eastern and Western respec- 
tively, from the seas in which they colonised most successfully, one might call 
this third party the Southern. 

The three Ehodian cities, headed by Lindus, and Cnidus on its neighbouring 
peninsula, together form the centre of the Southern group, and bulk most 
largely in the available e\'idence. 

Before proceeding to use this e\'idence, however, it will be necessary to 
clear up, even at some length, some possible misconceptions. 

Situated as it is between the Aegean and the Levant, and forming a stepping 
stone both between the shores and islands of these two seas and between Crete 
and Asia Minor, Rhodes has ineWtably had in all times a troublous and eventful 
history and known many conquerors and many changes. Hence, in Hellenic 
times, the great wealth of her mythology — a serious embarrassment to the would- 
be student of her historic foreign relations. In relation to our present subject, 
we have numerous traditions of early Rhodian penetration of the Levant, of a 
connexion between Rhodes and Argos, and of Argive colonisation in Eastern 
waters which, in view of this connexion, one presumes to have passed through 
Rhodes. But a difficulty immediately arises as to chronology; are we to 
ascribe such-and-such a reputedly Argive or Argeio-Rhodian settlement to 
Hellenic colonisation after 750 b.c., or to the ‘ migration period ’ which closed 
the Mycenaean Age before 1000 b.c. ? Some settlements can be ascribed with 
tolerable certainty to one of these two periods of eastward movement, some to 
the other ; but in yet other cases no such certainty is attainable. 

It appears best to state, with the above warning, all the principal relevant 
traditions. 

First of all, then, come a few which certainly refer to that Aegean move- 
ment into the Levant which, about 1200 B.c.. colonised Philistia and assailed 
Egypt in the Great Sea-Raid. Rhodes itself has no less than four traditions of 
Greek immigration, after the days of those Telchines and Children of the Sun 
who seem to represent Minoan craftsmen and kings in local memory. The 
Homeric ‘ catalogue ’ tells us how Tlepolemus the Heracleid emigrated to 
Rhodes, haffing slain his kinsman, Licymnius, brother of Alcmene ; whence he 
led nine ships to Troy and was killed there by the Lycian king Sarpedon. 

A ‘ tomb of Licymnius ’ was shown at Argos in latter days ; but Strabo 
points out that Heracles and his family are best localised at Thebes; and 
Tlepolemus on his mother's side was of northern blood — son of the Thessahan 
Astydameia or, in the Homeric passage, the Thesprotian Astyocheia. 

The same complex of traditions appears in the genealogy of Phorbas,^®® 

H. ii. 653-70; cf. v. 647. D. S. v. 58; Dieuchidas, fr. 7. 

xiv., 653. 
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another mainland hero who came to Rhodes and who delivered the island by 
killing a dragon — the story which reappears in the Middle Ages attached to 
Deodato de Gozon. Phorbas is called either a Lapith, or a son of Triopas by a 
daughter of Myrmidon ; which gives us the same combination of Thessaliarr and 
Argolic antecedents ; for Triopas, though he is ob™usly merely the eponym 
of the Triopian Cape and of the amphictyony of the Asiatic Dorians which met 
there, was inserted by professional mythologists among the ancestors of the 
kings of Argos. One may compare the parentage of Pheidippus and Antiphus, 

‘ sons of the lord Thessalus, the Heracleid,’ who led the contingent from the 
neighbouring islands — Xisjnus, Cos, Cassos and Carpathos — to the Trojan 
AVar.^®"* The whole group of stories suggests that in this case at least the 
theory is sound which supposes legends originally belonging to the ‘ Pelasgian ’ 
Argos ‘ of the horse-pastures ’ in Thessaly to have been transferred later to the 
more famous Peloponnesian town. So too the Dorians in Crete were said by 
Andron to have come direct from Thessaly by sea. 

In this context one need only mention the legends of Haemon the Theban, 
who having killed a kinsman when hunting came and ‘ dwelt among the Argives ’ 
of Rhodes, 1®® and of Leucippus of Lesbos, who settled peaceably among the 
existing inhabitants of the island with a large colony of many peoples, ‘ chiefly 
Ionic ’ ; or of the three prophets. Amphilochus son of Amphiaraus of 

Argos, Mopsus son of Teiresias of Thebes, and Calchas,^®® Agamemnon’s 
prophet, who were claimed as the founders of various Pamphylian and Cilician 
cities. Mopsus had even taken part in the invasion of Palestine. 

In view of all this one must e\idently handle with the utmost care the stories 
of Rhodian, Argive and Lacedaemonian ‘ colonies ’ in the Levant. Such places 
are Selge in Pisidia (‘ colonised by Calchas and afterwards by Lacedae- 
monians ’ Aspendus in Lycia (Argive) and Soli in Cilicia, the two diverse 
accounts of which (‘ Argeio-Lindian i®* and ‘ Achaian ’ obAUOusly suggest 
that the settlement dates from the Bronze Age, before the Argolid was Dorian. 
This conclusion is supported by the fact that the Greeks of Pamphylia, like their 
neighbours in Cyprus, used the ‘ pre-conquest ’ dialect found also, in historic 
times, only in Arcadia.^®® 

However, we have some records of Rhodian activity in this region which 
we can with safety ascribe to historic times. Phaselis, planted traditionally 
about 691 B.C., is a genuine seventh-century colony of Lindus^®^; though 
whether the ‘ Argive ’ colonists whom Aristaenetus ^®® mentions were con- 
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temporary or of earlier ‘ heroic age ’ origin we cannot say. Rhodian reinforce- 
ment at this time of the old sea-raider settlements in this region is not ruled 
out by what we have seen of their earlier foundation, and there is no lack of 
archaeological e^ddence to prove historic Rhodian interest in this region. In 
C}q)rus, for instance, the Dark Age ' is succeeded by a phase of which the 
characteristic novelties are imitations of the geometric pottery of Rhodes and 
Crete and the resnmption of interconrse with Egypt; ' that is to say, at the 
very time at which Rhodes herself was, like other Greek districts, developing 
an orientalising style based perhaps on imitation of embroidery, she was also 
finding a market for her native ware in Cyprus. And it must have been now 
that a Greek alphabet was introdnced into the mainland coast-settlements, 
to the exclusion of the curious quasi-Minoan syllabary of Cyprus. Nor are we 
without evidence from historic times for Argive interest in the south-east; 
an inscription shows her keeping np Cretan connexions in the middle of the 
fifth centurv.^’^ The obscure foundation legends, over which we have been 
compelled to spend so much time, were no doubt furbished up if not even 
invented in support of the growth of friendly feeling between Argos, Rhodes, 
and the Levantine cities ; a feeling of which we have more tangible e\-idence in 
an entry, as late as the fourth century, in the Temple-Chronicle of Lindus — 
a dedication by the men of Solous to Athene of Lindus of spoil captured in a 
punitive expedition against the Isaurian mountaineers. 

ilegarians too — allied with Argos against Corinth at so earlv a date — 
were looking in this direction as well as, with Miletus, northward ; thev colonised 
Astypalaea,'-"’^ a useful stepping-stone on the Levantine route, and one which 
must not be allowed to fall like Amorgos into the hands of hostile and 
piratical >Samos; while the fact that they called the south-west Aegean the 
ilelian — not like the Athenians the ilyrtoan — Sea suggests that Melos was 
to them an important port of call. But Aegina — again, an ally of Argos against 
Corinth and her Athenian friends — was the greatest exploiter of this south- 

eastern route. Her early ‘ tortoise ’ coins, an Argive as much as an Aeginetan 
currency, if Ephorus’ story of King Pheidon be true, occur in Crete. Cnidos, 
Rhodes. Cb’prus, and all along the Pamphylian and Cilician coast -line, as well 
as plentifully in other Aegean islands ; it was she who had a proverbially 
close alliance with certain Cretans she who with their help ejected, in the 
sixth century, the Samian exiles from their pirates’ nest in Cvdonia,^®® and who 
then secured the place with almo.st the only colony that she ever sent out 
she, finally, who. alone among towns of European Greece, shared the treaty 
port of Naucratis with its Asiatic Greek tenants.^®" Among these latter, be it 
notefl, the Triopian towns are conspicuous : Rhodes [i.e. the three cities, 
acting, as usual, together) Cnidos, Phaselis and Halicarnassus. 
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Westward also the South Dorians were active, even though Strabo’s stories 
of an Aeginetan colony in Italy i*® and of Rhodian settlements in Liguria 
and Spain lack confirmation. The two last indeed are perhaps unintelligent 
guesses based on the fact that two towns in the regions named, which we have 
no reason to suppose other than Phocaean, were named respectively Rhodanousia 
and Rhode. But Strabo’s allusion to a very early expansion of Rhodian sea- 
power is circumstantial, and also in agreement with the Eusebian Thalasso- 
cracy-List, and his allegation that Rhodes had a colonv' on the Bav of Xaples — 

‘ near Parthenope among the Opici ’ — commands attention by its use of two 
archaic names. Hellenistic writers would normally speak of ‘ Cyme ’ rather 
than Parthenope, and of Campanians instead of ‘ Oscans.’ 

Here, however, again, in the west as in the east, the position is complicated 
by the impossibility of dating the settlement. Have we here an allusion to a 
very early historic foundation like Cumae, or to sea-raider activities ? We 
cannot tell ; and so it is again vdth Strabo’s alleged Rhodian settlement near 
Sybaris (elsewhere ascribed to Tlepolemus ! and Cuo-Rhodian settlement at 
Elpiae (near Canusium), which is sometimes ascribed to Diomedes.^®® Historic 
connexion between Rhodes and Sybaris is shown, however, in an interesting 
fashion by an entry in the Temple-Chronicle ^®® recording a donation by certain 
Sybarites to Athene of Lindus, in thanksgiving for deliverance from disaster at 
sea — presumably off the Rhodian coast. One should perhaps ascribe this 
magnification of earh’ Rhodian sea-power to Castor of Rhodes, who wrote 
a ‘ history of sea-power ’ in the last century b.c. ; Strabo might well be led 
astray by his authority’s local patriotism. 

In Sicily, however, we are at last on firm ground. We know as surely as 
we know anything in ancient history that Cretans and Rhodians founded 
Lindii on the south coast — better known by the native name of its river, the 
‘ Cold-stream ’ of Gela ; and that hence Acragas, ‘ fairest of mortal cities,’ was 
founded in the sixth century. Continued communication between the colonies 
and the mother-city is attested by numerous entries in the Temple-Chronicle 
— dedications by Antiphemus, the Lindian oikist of Gela,^®® by Phalaris, tyrant 
of Acragas, 1®® by Deinomenes of Gela.^®^ father of the famous Syracusan tvrants, 
and by the Republic of Acragas, i®® for a success over Heracleia Minba. It is 
attested, too, on the archaeological side, by the ‘ Rhodian ’ pottery in the 
S}’Tacuse Museum, found at Gela and Acragas and conspicuously absent from 
Syracuse ; while here, as in the south-east, finds of Aeginetan ‘ tortoises ’ 
testify to trade, directly or indirectly, with that city.^®® 

Rhodes and Cnidos (citizens of the latter apparently predominating) were 
the states concerned, about 580 b.c. — almost at the same time as the foundation 
of Acragas and. one can hardly doubt, svnchrouised with it — in the ill-fated 
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attempt made by Pentathlus of Cnidos to force his way into the ‘ barbarian 
corner ’ of West Sicily and occupy Lilybaeum but the settlement made in 
the Lipari Islands by the remnants of the expedition after their disastrous 
defeat and the loss of their leader seems to have had little commercial intercourse 
with its distant mother-cities, though its piratical fighting ships were 
renownedd®® 

Lastly, before lea\’ing the west, we must note Herodotus’ incidental 
remark that Cnidos was in close alliance with Taras (at the end of the sixth 
century) ; while Scymnus tells us that Cnidians had colonised Black Corc^wa 
in the Adriatic. The date of this colony is unknown, but it must (if Herodotus 
is right in making the Phocaeans first in this field) be later than the Phocaean 
exploration of the remoter seas of the west,^®’ which itself probably falls about 
the end of the seventh century. 

The connecting link, for Rhodian and Cnidian sailors, between their 
Aegean and Western ports of call, was Cywene. The fact is at first sight sur- 
prising, in view of the close friendshii) of Cbwene and Samos and the bitter 
enmity between Samos and some members of the Southern Trade-League. It 
is, however, well attested ; we find Cnidians going out of their way to rescue 
Cyrenaeans from destruction by a tjuant,^®® and we know that Lindians took 
part in the colonisation of Cyrene ; while the Cretan element there in the 
sixth century was important enough to form a considerable part of one of the 
city's three artificial ‘ tribes.’ This is the most striking evidence that we 
have of the looseness or rather absence of organisation that characterised the 
‘ trade-leagues ’ ; the possibility of friendship between Cvuene and Cnidos, 
Samos and Cvuene (with the Cretan and Rhodian elements in its population), 
even while Cretans and their Aeginetan and Megarian allies were at deadly 
enmity with Samos further north. The Cnidian alliance with Taras forms 
another overlapping point between the Samian and Triopian confederacies; 
while the connexion between Rhodes and Sybaris shows similar overlapping 
between the Triopian group and the Milesian. In this latter context must be 
mentioned the participation of Rhodians in the Milesian colony of Apollonia 
in the Pontus ; a solitary instance of (perhaps dissident) Rhodian colonisation 
in the Black Sea. 

The system of trade-routes commanded by the Southern confederacy is 
therefore as follows : 

(1) From Egypt, where the Triopian states figure so prominently at 
iVaucratis, to Rhodes, past Cyprus and the numerous Rhodian and Argive 
colonies, real or reputed, on the Asia Minor coast ; of these Phaselis is the most 
important. From Rhodes to Cos, Cnidos and Halicarnassus is then a short 
step. From this centre of the league’s strength a route runs (2) north-westward 
still, via Astgpalaen and perhaps Melos to Aegina and Megara, or to Xauplia for 
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Argos ; or (3) one might run south-west from the Triopian ports to the friendly 
coast of Crete, and skirting that island join at Cvdonia the route, southward 
from the Ist hm us, which led to Cyrene, hence across the open sea. From 
C}’Tene again two possibilities lay open. Either (4) one might run north for 
Taras, and thence seek either the friendly Syharis or the Cnidian Adriatic port 
at Black Corcyra ; or, (5) setting a more westerly course, reach the wealthy and 
powerful colonies, Gela and Acragas. Other Rhodian settlements are at best 
‘ not proven,’ and Lipara has no known commercial life in earH times ; but one 
may reasonably conjecture, even in the absence of evidence, that Jlegarian 
Selinoiis formed a terminus of the western route, and that it was by these com- 
munications that the Sicilian Megara was enabled to hold up her head, sand- 
wiched as she was between the western colonies of Chalcis and Corinth. 

Sailors from the Triopian cities had therefore a secure passage from friendly 
port to friendly port from ISlaucratis to Sicily, along the whole southern margin 
of the Greek world. It was, however, between Aegina and the east that trade 
was especially active — as we have seen from the distribution of Aeginetan 
coins. It is therefore not surprising that we find among the Triopians, as at 
Miletus, a strong barbarophile tendency in the years following the coming 'of 
Cyrus. The cities made little or no defence against Persia. Herodotus tells 
an amusing story of the show of resistance of the Cnidians in the first Persian 
invasion, and in his account of the great Ionian revolt makes no mention of the 
Dorians at all. Aeginetan sailors indeed fought gallantly against Xerxes, and 
even received the prize of valour after Salamis, but their Hellenic patriotism 
ran clean counter to their commercial interest, and it has been suggested that 
the island’s power, during these years of hostility to her best market, declined 
absolutely, as well as relatively to that of the hated Athenians. And in 408 
we hear from Plutarch's Life of Cimon (c. 10) of a still more significant fact — 
that the Rhodians of Phaselis resisted stubbornly when Cimon. at the head of 
the fleet of the Delian League, attempted to ‘ liberate ’ them from Persian 
control. They opened their gates only when their friends of Chios, another 
eastward trading power, persuaded them that the time had come to follow 
Athens’ lead, and no longer to keep the peace at any j)rice with the Phoenician 
and the Persian, but to force open again the south-eastward seaways with a 
strong hand. 


6. The Date and Origin of the Lclantine TFar. 

And now, at long last, we are in a position to sketch the history of the great 
feud that developed out of the economic rivalries of the various Ionian and 
Isthmian mercantile powers. There are, doubtless, serious gaps in our know- 
ledge ; nevertheless it is possible to trace the main outlines of the conflict with 
some confidence, and occasionally to furnish details.-®' 

At the beginning of the Age of Colonisation, far back in the eighth century, 
there is no trace of the coming trouble; the wars of the period were, as Thucv- 
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dides tells us, small affairs between next-door neighbours, and, during intervals 
of peace from border-raiding, neighbour-states frequently colonised together. 
Thus Chalcis and Eretria join forces in their Italian enterprises, Corinth and 
Argos in Sicily (if we may trust a late writer’s statement that Pollis, an early 
‘ king ■ of S\Tacuse, was of Argive blood 2®*) ; while Megara is permitted to 
colonise in Sicilv within a few miles of the sites taken by Chalcis and Corinth. 
Probably Corinth at this early date favoured Megarian colonial enterprises 
because she regarded Megara as her subject-ally.-’’® It was a quite different 
matter later, when the Megarians had asserted their independence by war, 
under their leader the Olympic \dctor Orsippus.-^® 

It looks as if the great outburst of colonisation — the new panacea for all 
the ills of over-population, and solution of all the problems of food-supplv — 
led to a temporary cessation of border-wars in many parts of Greece. Instead 
of fighting over that marginal strip of the fertile Lelantine Plain, whose posses- 
sion might make all the difference between success and failure in solving the 
annual food problem. Chalcis and Eretria agree together to set up their surplus 
population on allotments of their own in the north or west. The old motive 
for fighting had disappeared ; and there was as yet no commercial rivalry, for 
the good reason that there was little or no commerce. Mr. Aubrey Gwynn 
has well stressed the point that the colonising movement was in origin essentially 
agrarian and not mercantile. It began, in Thucydides’ opinion, with island- 
grabbing by states that had not sufficient land for their population : it was 
a product of that same land-hunger that prompted Sparta to annex ‘ Messenia, 
good to plough and good to plant.’ It was on their broad and fertile territory 
that Sybaris.®’^ Croton, and Metapontum, the crest on whose coins is 
an ear of corn, built up their power. Taras relied partly on the land, partlv 
on the inexhaustible fisheries of her gulf. Rhegium, we are expressly told, 
was a famine-relief settlement.®’® In Sicily, again, it was the fatness of the 
land that roused the covetousness of the shipwTecked Theocles and brought him 
back next year with a colonising band, to dispossess the peaceable and kindly 
barbarians who had entertained him and let him go in peace. Leontini was 
built several miles inland. At S}’racu.se, the settlers are a homogeneous body, 
for the most part, drawn from a single Corinthian village — dependents, it 

would seem probable, of the family of the young noble who led them — and the 
attraction that drew them from home was an allotment of land.®’® Cvrene — 
another famine-relief settlement ®®® in spite of its later date — was built at the 
top of the cliffs, not down on the sea-shore. 

In the east there is more to be said for the commercial theorv, though it is 
perhaps significant that so admirable a commercial site as Byzantium, like 
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Zancle in the west, lay long uncolonised. Mr. Gwynn adduces the rather 
slender evidence of the tunny crest on coins of Cyzicus, as evidence that fishing 
and not trade was the original source of that city's prosperity ; but it i.s, at least, 
quite certain that Cyzicus was growing famous as an entrepot of the Xorth- 
eastern trade when those coins were struck, as witness their distribution ; and 
Sinope at any rate, a very early foundation indeed, seems to have been solely 
or chiefly an emporium from the first. 

However this may be, it is certain that colonisation did not immediately 
lead to commercial wars ; there was an interval of peace which perhaps — as in 
the rather similar economic circumstances of a.d. 1851 — men hoped might turn 
out permanent. 

It was all very idyllic, and too good to last. The growth of trade was an 
immediate consequence, though hardly, in the first instance, a cause of colonisa- 
tion. The settlers, living a primitive life on a strange coast, would be in need 
of the import from their old home of manufactured goods, such as the best 
quality textiles and metal work. In return, living as they were in a land 
selected on account of its potential agricultural resources, they could often send 
home food-stuffs to supplement the still meagre resources of the mother-country. 
Trade, under such a stimulus, was soon in full swing ; the luxury-trade in gold 
and silver, amber and jewels, and (as contact was made with the East, via 
Cyprus and the colonies of Samos and Rhodes in Lycia and Pamphylia) the 
spice-trade, so important to a people whose diet was still monotonous and 
cooking primitive, developed and became more and more profitable ; and by 
the end of the eighth century the rivalries of the old agrarian period were 
starting again in an aggravated form. For the tendency now was for the 
rivals to cross swords at the ends of the earth, like French and British in India 
and Canada, and not only at home; and, as we have seen, the various pairs of 
cities, between which the usual neighbourly enmity had existed in time past, 
tended to become united into the widespread and mutually hostile ‘ trade- 
leagues ’ of the succeeding age. 

An approximate date for the Lelantine War can be quite securely given, 
though the data are tantalisingly lacking in e.xactness. A terminus post quern 
is afforded by the joint Eretrian and Chalcidian western colonies — did we but 
know their exact date — and a terminus ante quern by Hesiod's alleged presence 
at the funeral games of a king of Chalcis who fought in the war and was killed.^^'- 
Plutarch doubted some details of this story, as given in Hesiod and his scholiast, 
but admitted the historical reality of the king.--^ It may be doubted whether 
there is anything untrustworthy about the story excej>t later details which 
made use of the occasion to stage a ‘ contest ’ of Hesiod and Homer. 

As further evidence on the date of the war. we have the fact that it is 
mentioned by Archilochus, in the fragment which describes Euboean warfare 
with its hand-to-hand fighting and abstention from the use of missiles — almost 
certainly a reference to that convention of which Strabo,-^^ long after, saw the 
record, in an inscription of the Lelantine War period ; an agreement between 
Chalcis and Eretria ‘ not to use missile weapons.’ 
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The war belongs, then, evidently to the eighth century or the very beginning 
of the seventh — when heroic monarchy still survived at Chalcis, as we know that 
it did at Cjune in Aeolis ; and it overlaps the lifetimes both of Archilochus, 
the contemporary of Gyges and earliest master of the ‘ new poetry ’ of the 
Greek Renaissance, and of Hesiod, the peasant of backward Boeotia, who, 
though his knowledge of the Cymaean West shows him contemporary with the 
colonising period, is in spirit the last representative of the Dark Ages. It 
agrees very well with the traditional date at which the Samians imported their 
Corinthian shipbuilder to strengthen their navy vith four of the new ‘ trireme ’ 
ships of war — 704 B.c. How long the war continued it is harder to guess; it 
was probably long drawn out ; Archilochus appears to speak of it as still in 
progress, and he can hardH have been writing before 680 at earliest ; and some 
lines in the Theognidean corpus ^^7 couple a lament for the fall of Cerinthus, in 
northern Euboea, and the ravaging of the Lelantine Plain, with a curse upon 
the Cypsehdae. All that this, however, tells us is that border warfare was still 
going on after Cypselus’ rise to importance at Corinth — perhaps while he was 
polemarch and before he overthrew the republic (in 655 traditionally). It 
seems hopeless to attempt to decide whether it refers to the great Lelantine 
War — in which case it will be a phil-Eretrian lament for Chalcidian successes 
gained by the aid of Corinthians under C^'pselus as polemarch — or to some later 
Eretrian revanche, made possible by the defection from the Samian alliance of 
revolutionary Corinth under the Tyrannis. For practical purposes these lines 
are therefore useless. 

We mav say then, safelv, that the war began before the end of the eiirhth 
century and continued well into the seventh. More we cannot say. 

One other point requiring attention is the alleged early existence of a small 
‘ Eretrian Empire ’ in the western Aegean. Strabo testifies to Eretria once 
having controlled Andros, Ceos and Tenos, and Wilamowitz has argued from 
certain Eretian peculiarities, which appear in the mainly Boeotian dialect of 
Oropus, to a supposed Eretrian political control of that district. His case 
hardly appears conclusive, though Biu-y^*! accepted it. And even as to 
Strabo’s statement, the date to which we should refer this hegemony is doubtful. 
The geographer mentions it in the same sentence as some certainly early details ; 
but this fact can hardly be stressed — it is quite in Strabo’s usual manner to 
mention together various salient points of a city’s history, which may be spread 
over centuries. It seems much more natural to refer this control of the neigh- 
bouring islands to the years (505-490) immediately before the Persian sack of 
Eretria. since to these years belongs the only Eretrian period of power known to 
the Eusebian ‘ thalassocracy list,’ and since we know that at the later date a 
similar empire had already been possessed by Naxos, the state to whose power 
the Euboeans succeeded. 
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7. The Defeat of Eretria, and the Successes of Miletus : 710 ?-670 ? b.c. 

We may restore the history of the earliest clash between the Greek naval 
powers as follows : 

Until the last decades of the eighth century the formation of the trade- 
leagues cannot be foreseen, and such ‘ incidents ’ as do occur happen between 
Euboean and Dorian, not between the two parties later formed. The attempt 
of Chalcidians and Megarians to join forces at Leontini was a failure ; though 
the fact that it could be made shows that there was no pre-existing unfriendly 
feeling ; and at CorcjTa there seems to have been an actual capture of an Eretrian 
colony by Corinthians. Some of the original colonists were banished, and 
sailing home to Euboea were not unnaturally refused permission to land. An 
epoch at which cities were everywhere relieving the pressure of population by 
colordsing was not likely to find a mother-city ready to take a large band of 
returning emigrants to her bosom again. A refuge was ultimately found, 
according to Plutarch, on the west coast of the Thermaic Gulf, at ilethone. 
Many other Eretrians seem to have been left at Corcyra, however, if we may 
judge by the islands’ Euboean coin-type, similar to that of Carystus ; and it 
was their descendants no doubt who were largely responsible for the breach with 
Corinth some two generations later (traditionally, 664 b.c.). 

Then, towards the end of the century, old neighbourly ennuties break out 
again, and fighting, as they now tend to do, in more than one theatre of war, 
the combatants seek aid from allies who had in the Dark Age been beyond their 
political horizon. Finally, an old boundary-question between Chalcis and 
Eretria forms the occasion for an outbreak of hostilities that affected every part 
of the Aegean basin, ililetus, Eretria, Aegina, Chios, perhaps Megara, seem 
to be ranged against Samos, Chalcis and her northern colonies, the Thessalians, 
Corinth, Paros and Ervthrae : but it was Euboea, scene of the first appeal to 
arms, that saw also the fiercest fighting. Missile weapons, such as the bow and 
sling, both sides abjured; .so might Bayard have signed a conventiim against 
‘ villainous saltpetre.’ With sword and lance the Euboean chivalry fought out 
their battles in the level fertile plain which was the prize of victory. 

In infantry the two sides were well matched, but in mounted men the 
Eretrians were superior ; one-.sixth of their whole strength in men-at-arms 
was mounted — an enormous proportion for a Greek army — and the Chalcidians 
found it ‘ a great matter ’ to withstand their sixty war-chariots and the impact 
of their cavalry regiment some six hundred strong.-®® Amphidamas, king of 
Chalcis, was killed in battle, nor did the tide turn until aid arrived from some 
or all of the Thessalian chieftains, and from the colonists of the northern 
Chalcidice, who must also have found means of neutralising the forces of 
Eretrian Mende. Now at last the Eretrians were faced by a more powerful 
cavalry than their own, but they held on stubbornly and the Northern victory 
was dearly won. Cleomachus. prince of Phar.salus, commander of the Thessalian 
contingent, fell in the hour of \-ictorv as his horsemen drove the Eretrians from 
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the field : and with him among the dead was Anton, a leader of the 
colonials from Thrace, whose gallant death in a forlorn hope inspired a famous 
Chalcidian drinking-song. 

But if long delayed, the defeat of the Eretrians was not on that account the 
less complete. The Lelantine Plain passed definitely into the power of Chalcis, 
and the western colonies of Eretria disappeared so completely as to he in danger 
of being forgotten even by the historian. Nothing remained to her west of the 
Malean Cape with the obscure and doubtful exception of an early settlement at 
Oricus on the Epeirote coast, popularly ascribed to ‘ Euboeans returning from 
Troy.’ 239 

In other parts of the Aegean there was a diSerent tale to tell. Here Chios 
and Miletus stood not unequally matched against Samos, Paros and Erythrae. 
As we have seen, several other states — ^Lesbos, Teos, Clazomenae— appear on 
good terms with Miletus in the course of the century; but our fragmentary 
evidence does not mention them as taking part in hostilities. The result of the 
early seventh-century period of warfare would seem to have been decided by 
the fact that, while the allies of Chalcis loyally supported her, west of the 
Aegean, the ililesians, with a far-sighted cynicism worthy of mediaeval Venice, 
secured their position in the east, and especially the north-east, against all 
comers. The Samians under their king Amphicrates, carrpng the war into the 
west, struck boldly at Aegina; but a gruelling campaign brought them no 
decisive success. 2^® The Milesians, on the other hand (while this fighting, and 
the stubborn resistance of Eretria against overwhelming odds, served to occupy 
and exhaust their rivals), in company with the men of Chios fell upon Ery- 
thrae,2^'- which was presumably overwhelmed; though we are not told the 
result of the attack. Miletus thus further secured her route to the north. 

Herodotus’ incidental references to these two campaigns do not, be it noted, 
connect them with one another, or either of them with the Lelantine War. 
Both, however, are securely dated to the earliest period of Greek recorded 
history — one by the presence of a king, the other by Herodotus’ statement that 
it was before the attack on Miletus made by Alyattes. 

The success of Milesian policy is shown by the course which events now 
took on the Hellespont and Propontis. Hitherto, here as elsewhere, there had 
been room for all comers--Paros,2i2 Er}-thrae,3« Colophon,^" Phocaea.245 
Now, all is changed, Lesbos still colonises on and beyond the narrow seas; 
permitted to do so, no doubt, out of respect for her strategic position. So too do 
Teos and Clazomenae, apparently; but cities of the rival league fare ill. It 
is now, presumably, in the time of her prosperity that Miletus sends colonists 
to Parium,2^6 of old a possession of Paros and Erythrae, and also to Lamp- 
sacus,2-i7 where the original Phocaean colonists seem to disappear without 
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trace, judging by Strabo’s silence.-^* It was the Parians, especially the colonists 
of Thasos (which seems soon to have outstripped the mother-state in importance) 
who of all Greeks made the strongest effort, in the seventh century, to break 
the Milesian ‘ ring ’ ; but they had to admit defeat. A colony which one 
Archias of Thasos led to Archium (named after himself), on the Bosporus, was 
dislodged by the Megarians of Chalcedon,^^* as was the post at Parium by the 
Milesians. Even at Aenus, outside the narrow seas but still near them, whither 
Archias and his friends retired, the Parians were not tolerated ; it was Lesbians 
this time who ejected them.^®° Even their post of Stryme. no great distance 
from Thasos itself, was attacked in the lifetime of Archilochus by the Chian 
colonists of Maroneia.^®^ Here the Thasians appear to have held their position ; 
but throughout the north-eastern Aegean, Miletus and her allies were now 
undisturbed by the presence of unfriendly colonists. 

One of the inscriptions found at ililetus — a decree of the people of 
ApoUonia on the Rhyndacus — commemorates the power and energy of the 
Milesian oligarchy in this period of its greatest glory. In it we are told how the 
Milesians ‘ ha\dng looked up the histories of these matters and the other records ’ 
in answer to an application by an embassy from Apollonia. ‘ answered that our 
city is in truth a colony of theirs, by the action of our forefathers ; at the time 
when they sent out an expedition into the regions about the Hellespont and the 
Propontis and conquered with the spear the barbarian natives and founded 
both our city and the other Greek cities also.’ 

So far were the Milesians from any such avoidance of political and military 
complications far from home as is imputed to the lonians by Thucydides of 
Athens. 
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CHARINOS 

Attic Vases in the Foem of Human Heads 

Buschor, by bis Crocodile, has brought order into the study of Attic 
plastic vases/ but even after Buschor much remains to be done. I propose 
to e.xamine and classify the Attic vases in the form of human heads. I shall 
not discuss, or not fully, either the vases in the form of complete human figures 
- — the Dionysos in London,^ the sat\TS in Saraievo ® and Taranto ; or the 

^ Das KroJcodil des Sotades in ^lunchener New York, Wurzburg, Boston, Athens, 
Jahrbuch, 1919, pp. 1-43: referred to in Paris, Munich, London, Berlin; to Mr. 
my article as Buschor K. Buckler, Dr. Hirsch, and Mr. Torr, in their 

The fine collection of Attic head-vases collections; to mywife, for the photographs 
in the British Museum is to be published in reproduced in PI. 1, 1-2, PI. 2, Pi. 3, 3-4, 
the next, fourth, fascicule of the London Pi. 4, 1-2, Pi. 6, 3-4, and Figs. 5, 13-15, 17, 
Corpus Vasorum : by the kindness of Mr. 21 and 24. 

H. B. Walters I am able to give references ^ London, E 785 : C.V. B.M. III. Ic, Pi. 
to the plate.s. This publication dispenses 37, 1 ; Dionysos (so Buschor, K. p. 18, 
me from figuring a number of important rightly) sitting with a great rhyton on his 
pieces which I had intended to figure. I knees : compare the amphora-stands repre- 
beg the reader to have the London fas- sented in the paintings of the Tomba dell’ 
cicule, as well as his Crocodile, at his elbow. Oreo at Corneto (Weege, Etruskische Vasen- 
I am indebted to Miss Richter, Professor malerei, p. 30; phot. Moscioni 6980) : date 
Bulle, Professor Buschor, Dr. Caskey, about 520. 

Mr. Castriotis, Mr. ^Pettier, Dr. Sieveking, ^ Bulanda, Vasen in Saraievo, p. 33, 
Mr. Walters, and Professor Zahn for per- Fig. 52, and p. 34; from Camiros. 
mission to publish vases in the museums of 

3S 
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sphinxes ; or the groups — mounted Amazon, blackamoor and cayman, pygmy 
and dead crane ; or the small and usually petty plastic adjuncts to hydriai, 
oinochoai, kyathoi, epinetra ; or the head-vases and bust-vases of the fourth 
century,^ which are best studied in connexion with the other plastic vases of 
the same period. 

Some head-vases are oil- or perfume-pots, others drinking- vessels, others 
jugs. The perfume-pots have the same mouth, neck, and handles as a round 
aryballos : ® fourth-century vases borrow this part from the squat lekythos,® 
but with these we are not concerned. The drinking-vessels, whether two- 
handled or single-handled, have a kantharos mouth ; ^ I shall keep the word 
kantharos for the two-handled sort ; the single-handled kantharos I shall 
call a mug. The jugs nearly always have the same mouth as the kind of 
vase which I have called oinochoe shape I : * but three other kinds of mouth 
occur as exceptions, and will be noted each in its place.® 

There are single-head and double-head (janiform) vases : when a vase 
is janiform I shall say so. There are female heads, negro’s heads, negress’s 
heads, heads of satyrs, heads of Dionysos (rare), and of Herakles; and at the 
end of the fifth century, heads of Orientals. The satyr’s head is an intelligible 
shape for a drinking- vessel or a jug ; the head of Dionysos also : and Herakles 
was a great lover of wine and of the capacious kantharos. Women’s heads 
are commonest : appropriate for perfume-vases ; in jugs or drinking-vessels 
they may be thought of as maenads, especially when they are coupled with 
sat\’r-heads. But the fact is that they are simply girls, Kopai. and as sxich 
seldom come amiss. The black man gets in not because he has strong prophy- 
lactic properties,^® nor because he is more addicted to wine, or perfume, than 
the white man, nor because there were both perfumes and black men in 
Egypt,^^ but because it seemed a crime not to make negroes when you had 
that magnificent black glaze. As to the Orientals — it is Orientals every- 
where. as we know well enough from Xenophon, at the end of the fifth century 
and in the fourth. 

The problem of using the forms of the human head in making a vase is 
a delicate one, and the Attic potters cannot be said to have found a perfect 
solution. It was tempting to try. Perhaps they ought not to have yielded 
to the temptation. Perhaps they began too late ; perhaps even by the later 
archaic period Greek art had become too naturalistic for the enterprise to 
succeed. However that may be, the Attic head-vase, though it often has 

^ The fourth-century vases, and the ® Treu, op, cit., PI. 1, i-S. 
larger group of which they form a part, ’ The handles (except in the special 
have been studied by Treu, G'riechische class of face-kantharoi, see p. 40) do not 
Thongefasse in Statuetten- und Bustenform, rise above the mouth, so the variety of 
and Sechan, Lida et le Cygne, in Rev. arch, kantharos I mean is what I have called 
20 (1912), pp. 106-126. See also Wald- kantharos shape B (Attiache Vasenmaler, 
hauer, Lekith iz Tamani in the Russian p. 4). 

Hermes, and Zahn in Bit -4nh’A:r, i. pp. SO-85. ® Alt P- p 3. 

° See A'.T. Shapes, p. 27, 2; Pfuhl, ® See pp. 45 ; 50 and 68 ; 76. 

T/aferej, Fig. 777 ; Die Ant ike, 1, pp. 282-3 Maximova, Poses plastiques, p, 27, 

(Zahn). I shall study the round aryballos top, 

in the next number of H..S' -4. Perrot, Histoire de I’Art, 10, pp. 752-3. 
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beautv in its several parts, is less satisfactory in its total effect than its simpler 
predecessors from Eastern Greece, the female heads and warriors heads of 
the so-called gorgoneion class, small, compact, and cosy in the hand : just 
as the animal-va.ses of Attica are never quite such exquisite objects as the 
best protocorinthian or the best East-Greek.^® 


Group A. The F.\ce-kaxthaeoi 

Janiform face-kantharoi : the faces in 1-4 are youthful ; in 5 and 6, 
bearded sat\T-faces. 

1. Boston 98.880. Eig. 1. 

2. iMunich J 868. iMicali, PI. 99, 1; Mon. 1, PI. 39, 3; Daremberg and 

Saglio. s.v. canthaius. Fig. 1130; new, Lau, PI. 34, 1 ; new. Buschor 
K. p. 13. Fig. 18. 

3. Berlin 4012. from Chiusi. *4.Z. 1847, PI. 8. 1. 

4. Berlin 4013, from Chiusi. A.Z. 1847. PI. 8, 2. 
b. Louvre H 42. 

6. London 86. 4-1. 1324. fragment from Naucratis. 


This group stands well apart from all others. 

First, the shap-e : it is a kind of kantharos, of course, but there is nothing 
very like it among kantharoi, whether head-kantharoi or not; the nearest 
approach to it in plastic vases is a donkey -head kantharos in London, and 
in some points it faintly recalls the kyathos of Theozotos,^^ in others Attic 
kylikes of Corinthianising type.^* Closer are Etruscan kyathoi of Duemmler’s 
ciass.^’ 

Second, the relation of the human part to the total shape. These are 
not head-vases, but face-vases. The features are there, but the surface which 
they animate is too broad and flat, seen from the front, too short from ear to 
nose, seen in profile, to represent a head. There is something un-Greek in 
taking such a liberty with the human form. 

Payne has drawn my attention to the resemblance between the Boston 


The term i.s Vlaxiinova's : I use it in 
tlie same moditied sense as E. R. Price, 
East-Onck Follery, pp. 37-S. The Samo- 
Milesian tigure-vascs {Price, pp. 36-7), 
though later than the gorgoneioii class, are 
inferior to it. 

The work of M. I. Maximova gives an 
excellent account of archaic figure-vase.s 
(including head-vases) with the exception 
of the Attic [Aiitn'htiiya fujumiya Vazi, 
vol. i Jfoscow, 1916) : translated as Les 
vases plastiqucs dans I antiqinte, epoque 
arcliatqnc, Paris, 1927 : some of the 
pictures arc better in the Russian edition) : 
I fancy the author exaggerates the import- 
ance of Ionian art, and the religious signifi- 
cance of the objects. The account of East- 


Oreek figure-vases is supplemented by a 
valuable chapter in Miss E. R. Price's 
East-Greek Pottery, pp. 34^-11 ; and that 
of the protocorinthian by K. Friis Johan- 
sen, Les vases sicyoniens, pp. 156-8. Proto- 
corinthian and Corinthian plastic vases will 
be dealt with by Payne in his forthcoming 
book on Corinthian art. 

R 378 : Buschor, K. p. 12. 

Jl'.P. 1888, PI. 1, 9-10, whence Hoppin 
B.f. Vases, p. 353 (dated far too early, and 
the inscription given wrong). 

E.q. ir.U. 1888, Pi. 7, 3 : see Vases 
in Poland, p. 3. 

E.g. Sieveking and Hackl, Uusen- 
sammliing zn ilunchen, PI. 42, 973. 
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kantharos and certain Etruscan pots grouped together bv Eggerd® This 
gives a clue, I think. The Boston vase and its companions, made for the 
Etruscan market, are imitated from — are a civilised version of — the barbarous 
face-pots long cherished by the Etruscans. The Xicosthenic neck-amphora, 
if as seems likely it was imitated from Etruscan, furnishes a parallel, and 
the kinship with Duemmler kyathoi, and bucchero kyathoi.®® points in the 
same direction. 

The handles are quadruple bands. Foot and stem are like those of little- 
master cups. In 1 and 5 the stem is black, in the two Berlin vases it is 
decorated with a row of rays and below that a row of short thick strokes. 
The foot of the Munich vase is ancient, as Dr. fiieveking informs me. but alien : 
Saglio. who speaks of the foot being suppressed, has been misled by the first 
publication. The vase-lip is decorated inside and out ; out.side with ivv. 
in No. 4 with myrtle; inside with black-figure dolphins, in Xo. 1 with water 
birds. In Xo. 5 the inside of the lip is undecorated. 

Is the face male or female ? The piercing, as it seems to be, of the ears, 
rendered by a black dot, suggests female; but the Boston face has a small 
black moustache. 

The date is probably about 530. 

Group B. The Epilykos Group 

Janiform aryballoi ; 1. woman's heads; 2. woman's head and negro’s 

head. 

1. Lou\Te CA 986, from Greece. 31o)i. Piot. 9. PI. 11 (Pettier); Perrot. 

10, pp. 750-1 ; side-view, phot. Giraudon = Pfuhl. Mahrei, Fig. 
270. R.f. palmettes. On each side, below, a black owl. with 
eyes and beak reserved. On the tojxside of the mouth, 
EPIbVKo5KAL,o^. 

2. Louvre CA 987, frcm Greece; .«aid to have been found in the same 

tomb as the last. J/c,n. Piot. 9. PI. 12 and p. 138 (Pettier) ; Perrot, 
10, PI. 24; Herford. Handbook of Greek P(/.«c Painting. PI. 2, a; 
side-view. phot. Giraudon = Pfidil. Malerei. Fig. 272. Two cocks 
between palmettes. Down each side. KAUoL 

I do not feel it necessary to repeat Mr. Pottier's excellent description of 
these two vases,®® especially as Mr. Perrot (followirrg his favourite recipe for 
transmuting archaeology into literature) has copied it out verbatim.®® Mr. 

Jahresheftt, 6, pp. 66-S ; ef. also passage is copied fiom Pettier, Mon. Picif 
Schaal, Gr. Vasen aus Fmnkfurttr ISamm- D, p. 135, 10; p. 130,0; p. 130, 7; p. 137, 3; 
lungen,P\.2Q,i- p. 137, 9-19; p. 138, 10; p. 139, 5; p. 139, 

See A.Z. 18S1, p. 37 (Loescheke), 10-19; p. 139, 23; p. 140, 9 : one of these 
A.J.A. 1926, pp. 70-8 (Gallatin). passages is placed between inverted commas. 

E.(j. Pettier, P«5C» du LouirCy PI. 27, I shall give other examples of this method 
C 650 and C 649. of composition ; it is never unjfrofitable to 

In Daremberg and Saglio, s.v. can- follow the process by which great 'works 
tharus. of scholar^.hip and literature come into 

Mon. Plot, 9, pp. 135-40. being. 

Histoire de kArt, 10, pp. 749-52. This 
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Pettier notices that the female head of the second vase is in the same style 
as those of the first ; and there he is certainly right. He goes on to connect 
these two vases with a third, the Berlin woman’s head signed by Proklees.^^ 
Here I cannot follow him ; the Proklees vase belongs to the same period, and 
is the same sort of vase; but beyond that I can see no point in which this 
ill-designed, styleless object, with its coarse neck and muddy features, resembles 
the little masterpieces in the Lou\Te. 

Let us turn back to the negro-head in the second of the Paris vases, and 
contrast it with another negro-head of the same period, a mug in Boston.^® 

In the mug, the outlines are hard, the boundaries of the features are 
stressed, the nose has a sharpish ridge and a small compressed nostril, the 
mouth is more orifice than mouth, Ihe eyeball projects, the eyebrow-ridge is 
emphasised by arcs in colour, and parallel to these, three deep ^VTinkles are 
scored on the forehead : there is another score on the upper eyelid, and the 
crow’s-feet are rendered by half-a-dozen thin smart cuts. The expression is 
that of one born to serve, and to suffer confusedlv : a drudge. The Paris 
head is not linear or angrdar : the features are not hidebound, or unexpressive, 
or unintelligent. A dark fruit ripened evenly and fully. 

The same conception of the negro as in the Paris head appears in another 
vase. 

Janiform aryballos : negro’s heads. 

3. Boston 98.988. Buschor, K., PI. 4; N. Y. Shapes, p. 23, 1. PI. 1, 3. 

The heads of this aryballos are not from the same mould as the Paris 

head, but the same modeller must have made both moulds. In profile the 
Boston negro and the Paris are doubles, in full-face brothers. There is the 
same strong plastic modelling; and the forms of nose, brow, eyes are very 
like. The hair of the Paris negro grows farther down than the other’s hair ; 
farther down even than might be expected in a negro, for in profile it would 
cover part at least of the ear. The full-face photograph shows the reason 
for the longer hair : the coupling of two disparate heads usually leads to 
trouble — sometimes serious trouble as we shall see later : in the front view, 
a piece of one head is apt to project to right and left of the other : here the 
artist has sought to conceal the projection of the woman’s kerchief by lengthen- 
ing the negro’s hair ; even so, the nether ends of the kerchief show below it. 

There is a third negro-head by the same modeller as these two. 

Aryballos. 

4. London (white-on-black number 1005). B.M. C.T. iii. IC. PI. 44, 2 
PI. 1, 4. 

The present mouth and handles are those of a pointed amphoriskos,^®* 
but they are only partly ancient, and they do not belong to the vase, which 
is shown by the stumps remaining on the head to have been an aryballos. 

"■* L.C., pp. 141—2. For the references p. 13, Fig. 19. It. f., between eyes, Dionysos 
to the Proklees vase see p. 75. and silens. Below, p. 77, No. 1. 

00.332 : Buschor, G.V. p. 142, and K. gee C.V. Oxford, text to PI. 40, 3. 
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The head resembles that of the Boston arvbalbs very closely. The neck is 
longer, and this helps to make the face look broader. 

Finally, a negro-head in Athens stands at least very close to these three. 

Aryballos. 

Athens 2058 (N. 1229). One handle missing. Less careful than the 
others. The lips are left black. Nicole classifies this vase as 
Hellenistic — an error. 

We must now ask whether the Paris female was modelled by the same 
hand as the Paris negro. Possibly it was ; the eyes at least are like ; but the 
subjects are so different that one can hardly tell. 

The date. One of the Louvre vases bears the love-name Epilvkos. Up 
to the present this love-name has been found only on cups painted by Sky thes ; 
further, the drawing of the palmettes on the other Louvre vase, as Pettier 
observed, connects it with a cup by Skythes in the Louvre : conceivably, 

therefore, Skythes decorated the two Paris aryballoi; and we know that he 
painted in black-figure as well as in red-figure.^® In any case, the love-name 
Epilykos dates the Paris vases to about the last decade but one of the si.vth 
century. 

That the painter Skythes was modeller also there is naturally no reason to 
suppose. 


Group C. The Charinos Group 

Mugs : 1, negro’s head; 2, woman’s head. 

1. Villa Giulia, from Vignanello, fragments. Hoppin, B.f. p. 73. The 

vase-mouth white, chequered with black. Incised on the handle, 
[-t-]APlNo^EPOlEiErd, and •••IKo^KAPTAKAUoL 

2. Tarquinia, from Tarquinii. Rom. Mitt. 5, PI. 11 (Reisch) ; phot. 

Moscioni 8251 ; Pfuhl, Malerei. Fig. 239 ; Hoppin, B.f. p. 67 . 
The vase-mouth white, chequered with black. Incised on the 
handle, d-APlNoiEPolEiE. 

Oinochoai : woman’s head. 

3. Berlin 2190, from Vulci. Rom. Mitt. 5, pp. 316-7 (Reisch) ; Kekule, 

Gr. Skulptut^, pp. 149-50; Hoppin, B.f. p. 65; Rodenwaldt, 
Kunst der Antike, PI. 10, Fig. 2. A cushion between head and 
vase-neck, with r.f. palmettes on it. Incised on the handle, 
-l-APIldo<;EPol5EN. 

2® It also occurs, but not as a love-name, von der AkropoUs, PI. 110, 25S6, and PI. 
on the psycter by Phintias in Boston {A.D. 106, 2557. The mysterious object in the 

2, PI. 20), which is contemporary with the Louvre cup G 14 (Pettier, Mon. Plot, 9, 
vases by Skjdhes. p. 163, bottom) is the end of the warrior’s 

Cat. dcs vases du Louvre, p. 892 : the spear plus the end of his crest : this is 
cup is Louvre G 10. obvious in the original though not in the 

On Skj-thes see Att. Vasenmalcr, reproduction. The warrior is not shod but 
pp. 39-42 and 468; on his b.f. work, greaved. 

Langlotz in Graef and Langlotz, 1 asen 
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4. Petrogracl 686, from Vulci. Waldhauer, Krallcoe Opiscune. p. 92, 
Fig. 12; Hoppin, B.f. p, 71. Eeplica of number 3. Incised on 
handle, -t-AP I N o Po | E^E. 

The pictures in Hoppin are spoilt by the cutting out of the background : 
the side-view of the Tarquinia vase is particularly bad. 

Berlin and Petrograd were found together, and are replicas.^® There are 
slight ditferences in the palmettes. Tarquinia is by the same modeller, but is 



Fm. 2 . — Beblik 2190. 

earlier, more rigid and ma.sk-like : it has something of Kore Acropolis 682 
about it. whereas Berlin and Petrograd make one think of Kore 674. In the 
later jjair of vases the nose is roomier and more subtly curved, the mouth less 
pursed, the chin lifted expressively from the throat. They must be con- 
temporary with early Doimis or early Panaitios painter, about 500; the 
Tarquinia ten years earlier. The Villa Giulia fragments are connected with 
Tarquinia by the shape and pattern of the bowl. 

Tlie name of Charinos ai)pears on a fifth vase, a pretty oiuochoe, white 
with a black vine on it. in London.®'** 

Furtwangler, T asensummlinig im Anti- inscriptions are given wrong in Hoppin. 
quanum, p. 512. The signature is not incised but painted : 

B 631 : Hoppin, B.f., p. 69. The tends +A P I N O f 1 E P 0 1 E S, 'tith per- 
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To the ‘ school of Charinos ’ Pettier attributes a head-kantharos in the 
Louvre which will be discussed and classified later on.®^ The woman’s hair 
resembles that of the Berlin Charinos, and there are the same dots on the 
iris ; but the style is quite different. Xor can I accept a second kantharos 
as a ‘ type derived from the school of Charinos.’ There is rather more 
to be said, as we shall see, for Pottier’s third candidate, a vase now in 
Providence : poor as it is, it does seem to stand in some sort of relation to 
the signed vases in Berlin and Petrograd.®* 

Group D, The Hirsch Group 
Oinochoai : worn in’s head, 

1, Wurzburg H 6'27, PI, 2, 1-2. 

2. Geneva. Dr. Hirsch, 41. PI. 2, 3-4. 

The Wurzburg vase has lost its mouth and handle ; but it was an oinochoe; 
and no doubt an oinochoe ti'pe I, like the Hirsch . The Hirsch vase is smaller 
and diSers in minor details : the vase-neck sets on with a cushion : the leaves 
on the head are white as in Wiirzburg. but the wreath-line is reserved, not 
red ; and the circle dividing iris from pupil is incised, not reserved. The features 
are the same in both, allowing for the different scale ; the peaky features, 
acute smile and slanting forehead once more recall the Kore 682. In both 
pieces the vase-foot is splayed, the hair over the forehead is a plain roll, and 
there are no ears. 


Group E. The Oxford Group 
Oinochoe, usual type ; w.oinan’s head. 

1. Oxford 1920, 106. C.V. O.xford iii. I. PI. 44. 1-2, and PI. 20, 19. 

PI. 3, 1-2. 

Oinochoe of special type ; woman’s head. 

2. Athens 2061 (H. 1238). PI. 3. 3-4. The handle is modern ; Nicole does 

not notice this : he calls the vase a balsimiry, and the red-figure 
palmettes ‘ a large black pilmette.’ 

Arvballos ; woman’s head. 

3. New Y(uk. from Attica. Bnrlingfon Catalogue, 1838, PI. 16, No. 72; 

Bull. Metr. Mns. 20. ]>. 128, Fig. 3 (Richter) ; Richter, Handbook 

haps a trace of tlie final epsilon. The other the lip. 

inscription is fragmentary and hard to L.c. pp. 147 and 149. See below, 

read: -|-5 ENo A0[K]E PAiKAUE. P- 51- 

Between the proper name and the rest, ti.e. p. 149 : sec below, p. 52. 

room for three letters, and traces of two L.c. p. 149 : see below, p. 60, Xo. 4. 

more : KaXe seems likely at the end, but See p. 58. 

the letter before it was not a sigma, more I And tlw same mouth in one other 

like an upsilon, and of the letter preceding vase, a black oinochoe, of peculiar shape, 
that only the lower part remains. Most in Athens (12474). 
of the handle is modern, and patches of 
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Clays. Coll.-, p. W. It is hard to believe that this is the vase 
jmblished in the Burlington Catalogue, but it is. 

1 grou])e(l these three little vase.s together in my text to the Corpus 
y asarani . The Athens vase is lujt so good as the other two ; Oxford and Aew 
York, with their well-planned shapes, the fine oval of their faces, their small 
pupiant features, tilted chins, and |)retty mouths, are among the mo.st charming 
of head-vases : there is a kinship between this group and Group 6.®=“ 

The forehead-hair is rendered differently in all three : in Oxford, by 
three rows of raised dots, very neat : each dot is tipped with black, as in the 
Louvre Epilykos vase and a fragment in Athens.®^*^ In Xew York, raised 
dots again, but of the ordinary kind. In Athens, a smooth roll, with two 



3. — liosToN. 


rows of incisod circlt's. In Now York ninl in Oxford the lips are edjjed with 
l)lack relief-lines, as in the Epilykos vase and the Proklees. and the whole 
eveball is black, not oulv juipil and iris. In Oxford and Athens the ears are 
done in the same way, and the .saceos is decorated with a design of palmettes, 
and these ])alniettes are in the same taste. The ( fxford jialmettes. as I observed 
in the Corpii.s. ' find their analogy on the cups of Epiktetos in not his earliest 
]ieri<id. and of the Euergides jiainter.' 1 dated the vase about oOO ; it may be 
somewhat earlier, say about olo. 

In jirotile there is a di.'tinct resemblance between the.se three and. hideous 
as it is, the IToklecs vase. But enough of Proklees. There is a fourth vase, 
and a pretty one, which may be by the .same mcdeller as the three. 

Mug ; woman's head. 

tirzburg 163. PI, 4. 1-2. On the vase-mouth, r.f. palmettes. Forehead- 
hair in dots. The slapdash palmettes make one think of the 


See p. 47. 


Acropolis F 19 : see p. 76. 
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symposium kaiitharos in the Lou^Te.®'’ There is something in the 
face that brings to mind the beautiful kore who wears peplos over 
chiton, No. (179 in the Acrojjolis museum. The kore is earlier, but 
the modeller of the Wurzburg va.se had of course seen it, had 
perhaps seen later works, lo.st to us, by the saine sculptor, and 
may have been influenced by it or them. 

Group F. Thk Castell.^xi Group 

Janiform kantharoi : woman's head and negress's heail. 

1. Bo.ston. Fig. 3. The mouth of tlie va.se is <lecorated with black 

palmettes on a white ground ; below this, a white band with black 
inscri])tions (on A, HoPAISKAUo^. on B. K AUo 5Ho P Al>) '. 
above the palmettes. a reserved band with che(piers. There is some 
restoration ; the right eye of the negress is modern. 

2. Villa Giulia. Castellani collection. The mouth of the vase is decorated 

with chequers en a white ground: below this, a black band : al)ove 
the chequers, a white band with in.scrij)tions. HoPAGKAUolNl Al 
on each side. I am greatly indebted to Dr. Mingaz/ini for sending 
me photographs of this vase : it is many years since I saw it.^**' 

The Villa Giulia heads are alnn st doubles of the Bo.ston. The features, 
the hair, the inscription-bands, connect these two va.ses with tli(> great gnuip. 
G, that foll(,\cs. especially with the early ]iieces. Nos. 1 and 2 in it. 

Group G. The London Group 
Janiform kantharoi : woman's heads. 

1. Bo.ston. I’l. b, 1. Ivy-wreath on the va.s(>-mouth. 

2. Berlin inv. 3357. The vase-mouth reserved (or white t) with black 

rays ami ivy. 

3. Vatican, from Vulci. Mus. (iri'if. ii, I’l. X'.K 1. On the mouth of the 

vase, r.f. ])almette.s. and ineise<l on a black band below them. 
(A) HoPAGKAUo^NAI. (B) HoPAI5KAbo$. Some re.storation 
in the palmettes. 

4. London E 7t'4. fr( m Gajaia. I’hot. ilansell 3217. midille : f'.F. 

B.M. Pis. 30. 1. and 38, 1. Symposion : A. youth n-clining with 
Ivre; B. man reclining with kc>tyle : on A. HoPAGKAboS. on 
B the same (omitted in the catalogue). 

Janiform kantharcs : woman's head and negre.ss's head. 

5. Athens 2050 (N. 1232). frcni Thespiai. On the vase-mouth, ivy- 

wreath. The negre.ss is rather careless - the forms blunt, the eyes 

36 p, 43 ^ Xo. meritionod in BullttitnOy 1^66, 230, as 

I do not know if this can Vje the vase found at Corneto. 
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black all over. The right eye of the European is lost, and most 
of her left. Xicole's account of this vase is not free from error, 
for he calls it a balsamarv. 



Fig. 4. — Boston. 


Kantharoi : woman's head. 

6. Louvre H 4G, from Italy. Mon. Plot. 9, PI. 13 (Po trier) = Perrot 
10. PI. 23. A, Pettier, Le. desnn chez les grecs, PL 14. 69. 
A, .symposion (a youth reclining, and a boy running to a volute- 
krater) : B, r.f. palmettes. 
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7. Berlin 2323. On the vase-mouth. hy-\\Teath. 

8. London (white-on-black 1020). 0.7. B.M., PI. 37, 3. PI. 4, 4. The 

vase-mouth black, with a clay-red line at the bottom. Part of the 
lower edge of the vase is restored. 

9. Boston. PI. 5. 2, and Fig. 4. The vase-mouth white, with (A) a 

woman holding a mirror, a heron in front of her, a wool-basket 
behind her, between palmettes; in the field KAL-o^ retrograde: 
B, a negro sitting on the ground. There is no relief-line : the 
chiton is purple, with details in white (or reddish-brown). 

Kantharoi : negress’s head. 

10. Vienna, Oesterreichisches Museum, 347, from Cervetri. ilasner, 

PI. 8. On the vase-mouth, r.f. palmettes, and incised on a black 
band below them HOP.AONAI and KAbo5KA-T A AE, that is, 6 
rrais KaAos, val, KCtpTa ye (not Kai to ye as Masner proposes). 

11. St. Louis. I know this only from a tiny photograph belonging to 

Air. Warren, which I suppose to represent a vase in St. Louis 
mentioned by Fiirtwangler.®®*’ Head, and shape of vase-mouth, 
are the same as in Vienna, and the short neck of the negress curves 
out in the same way below. The hair is a jfiain black roll with 
vertical incised crinkles on it. The vase-mouth black with a 
coloured mjTtle-wreath. 

Kantharos : head of Dionysos. 

12. Formerly in the Munich market. On the vase-mouth a white myrtle- 

wreath. I take this vase, which I know from a photograph in 
Berlin, to be that mentioned by Buschor (‘ Versteigerung Helbirg 
Miinchen, 1897, No. 80 ’).*’ 

Mug : woman’s head. 

13. New York 06.1021.205. Sambon, Coll. Canessa, PI. 12, No. 149; 

N. Y. Shapes, p. 23, 4 (called handleless, which it is— in the photo- 
graph). PI. 4, 3. On the vase-mouth, r.f. palmettes. 

Oinochoai : head of Dionysos. 

14. Athens, Acropolis F 14, fragment. Fig. 5. 

15. Compiegne 873, from Corinth. C'.F. Compiegne, PI. 18, 9 (Flot). 

The god wears a stephane, a senseless transference from female 
heads.^’'* More, the head has been made male of female by 
jabbing a beard on. 

Oinochoai : woman’s head. 

16. Eeggio, from Ectaino. Notkie, 1913, suppl., p. 136 (Orsi). Short 

vase-neck, cushion between vase-neck and head : patterns on 
vase-neck and cushion. 


Neue Denkn.aler, iii, p. 243, Xo. 8 = tion with iny Xos. 5, 6, and 9. 
Kleine^Schriften, p. 488. See below, p. 68. 

K. p...^l4 : he speaks of it in conjunc- 
3.H.S. — VOL. XLIX. 


E 
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17. Compiegne 872. from Corinth. C.Y. Compiegne, PI. 18, 10 (Flot). 

Wears a stephane : companion-piece to Xo. 15. 

18. Lewes. Mr. H. Asa Thomas. 

19. Villa Giulia 43-597. from Yignanello. Noiizie. 1924, PI. 10, c-d 

(Giglioli). 

20. Lou\’re H 53. Cushion between head and vase-neck. 

21. LoiuTe H 49. As the last. 

22. London 67.-5-8.1106. C.Y. B.M. PI. 45, 1. The vase-mouth is of 

special shape, flat, with a low handle.®* There is a cushion, 
decorated with a white i\y-wreath, between vase-neck and head. 



Fid. 5 . — Athens, Ack. F 14. 

23. Formerly in Dr. Hirsch’s possession. I know it from a small photo- 

graph. Replica of the last, except that the mouth is of the ordinary 
sha])e. 

24. Formerly in the Blakiston collection (Cat. Sothebi/. May 22-23, 1919, 

No. 269). Cushion between vase-neck and head. Above the 
forehead-hair a clay-red line. White ivy-wreath. I do not know 
whether this is the same as the last or not. 

This is one of the best groups. The object, with a few exceptions, is 
well constructed. The features are not large or carefully worked out, but 

Mr. Bufkler's vase (see below, p. 6S), gneclitachen Agonen, p. 5 : see also Furt- 
has the same mouth. Tlie eloscbt analogy waiigler, Aigina, PI. 128, 26 and text, 
to this mouth is to be found in omoehoai p. 452, No. 198. But in our vases the 
of the shape eliseussed by Wolters, Zu neck is longer. 
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there is plenty of character, especially in the ripe mouth swelling towards 
the middle ; and the expression is extraordinarily winsome. 

In 1—1, 13, 16, and the European of 5, the forehead-hair is wavy; in 
7, 8, 9, 12. 15, 17, 18, 19 it is a plain roll, in 11, as in the Tarquinia Charinos, 
a roll with incised lines ; in 10, 14, 20-24, and the negress of 5, it is rendered 
by rows of dots. The wavy-hair vases are earlier than the roll-hair. In the 
roll-hair the forms are ampler, while the smaller features of the wavy-hairs 
connect them with the Castellani group, and from the Castellani group to 
the earliest wavy-hairs, Xos. 1 and 2, is but a step. Where you have wavy 
hair you have incision used in the eyes ; where roll-hair, not : this also points 
to wavy hair being the earlier. Dot-hair is used in two of the negresses, with 
special reason ; in the Athens Dionysos ; and in five small oinochoai. (Jf these 
five, 22 and 23 are replicas : there is no incision of the eye, but in spite of that 
they are not necessarily late : the eye is naturally simplified in such summary 
works. 20 and 21 are not early. 

1 and 2, as we have said, stand side by side at the beginning of the series : 
they share the long neck spreading at the bottom. The other janiforms are 
all early. 5 (Athens) has the long neck. 3 (Vatican) .stands close to 1 and 2 : 
it is linked with 1 by the band in the hair — two incised parallel lines with an 
incised zigzag and white dots between. Then it is linked witli 10. the Vienna 
negress, by the palmettes and inscription-band, which are of exactly the same 
type. 10 takes another negress with it, Xo. 11. 4 (London E 781) is extremely 
like 13. the Xew York mug. and the fine.st of the roll-hairs, 9 (Boston), has a 
smaller, though excellent, counterpart in 8. 

There is figure-work on 0. 4. and 9. 4 was decorated, as Cecil Smith saw, 
b}’ the Brygos painter,®^ and must be dated between 490 and 480. The pictures 
on 9 are by the Syriskos painter, about 480.'*^ I judge by the woman : the 
negro on the back of the vase is very like a number of negroes on white alabastra 
and plates.'^i 

Xo. 6, the Lomcre vase, must have been painted earlier than 4 or 9. It is 
by a bad painter : his patterns — in palmettes or on saccos — are no better 
than his figure-work. Even supposing him to have been a dugout, I cannot 
see how the vase can be put later than the last decade of the sixth century. 
If so the Castellani group, at least, will be earlier than 510. 

Mr. Pettier, by a slip, describes the mouth and handles of 6 as those of 
a skyphos;*“ and so, strange to say, does Mr. Perrot. Mr. Perrot’s account 
of the vase follows Mr. Pottier's, but not slavishly, for in one place he has 
boldly struck out the word ‘ dont,’ and in another the words ‘ ou parlait.’ 

Mr. Pettier connected the Louvre vase with Charinos ; ** but the 
resemblances are quite superficial : patterned saccoi are common, and the 


B.M. Cat. iii, p. 372 : Xo. 77 in iny 
list of vases by the Brygos painter, Att. V. 
p. 181 : on the painter see also Vases in 
Poland, pp. 23-25. 

A list of vases by this painter is given 
in Att. V. pp. 158-69 and p. -473 ; additions 
in Vases in Poland, pp. 17-18. See also 


below, pp. 58, 6U. 

See Pfuhl, Maierei, 1, p. 306: Wat- 
zinger, in Tubingen, p. 40. 

Mon. Plot, 9, p. 145 : cf. ibid., pp. 150 

and 152. 

« Op. cif., pp. 748-9. 

Op. cit., pp. 147-9. 

e2 
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same treatment of the iris occurs not only in several other head-vases,^"^ but 
also in the owl’s eye on a red-figured amphora in the Paris market,*® and in 
the ram’s eye of a plastic vase in Lyons. It is one of the renderings current 
in the archaic period and not confined to one workshop. 

Three other pieces may belong to this group. The first two I have not 
examined, the third is a fragment. 

Janiform kantharos : woman’s head. 

SjTacuse, from Gela. Side-view, Notizie, 1905. p. 446 and Mon. Line. 
17, pp. 313-14. On the vase-mouth, textile patterns. Worth 
noticing that one woman has wavj^-hair. the other dot-hair. 

Oinochoe ; woman’s head. 

Bologna. Sopraintendenza, from Comacchio. Notizie. 1927, PI. 13, 3 
(Negrioli). A cushion between vase-neck and head. 

Fragment. 

Athens, Acropolis F 21. Woman’s head. Wavy-hair. What remains 
of the vase-mouth is a concave ledge, spreading upwards, black 
with a white zigzag : traces of a handle. The mouth went on for 
some distance after this, for the remnant is rough inside. Perhaps 
a kantharos. 

There is one more vase which belongs to our group, but I have kept it for 
a special reason to the end. 

Kantharos : woman’s head. 

Naples 2952. Patroni, Ceramica delV Italia Meridionale, p. 145, Fig. 101. 
Woman seated. 

The style of the pictures is the ordinary Apulian style of the second half 
of the fourth century. But the style of the head is Attic of the late archaic 
period, and in particular of our group : compare, for example, the vases in 
Compiegne. The Apulian modeller has made a mould from an antiquity 
and used it to produce new head-vases.*^ Even in the shape of kantharos 
and handles he has conformed to the taste of an earlier period. This is not 
the only instance of Apulians harking back to works of an earlier age ; they 
imitated the sat}T-heads of late fifth-century Athens,*® and the man-eating 
crocodile of Sotades.*®'* 

Group H. The Princeton Group 
Janiform kantharoi ; woman’s head and negro’s head. 

1. Bologna 466, from Bologna. Zannoni, PI. 90, 6 and 14; Montelius, 
Civ. Primitive, B. PI. 106, 11; new, Pellegrini, Y.F. pp. 211-12. 

See pp. 45, 5», 60. (/v. p. 19 ). 

A.J,A. 1927, p. 348. yee below, p. 74. 

Patroni (p. 141) speaks of ‘ traits See Buschor, K. pp. 5-8. His Fig. 4, 

imitated from the archaic,’ Buschor of however, is Attic. 

‘ conscious imitation of archaic work ’ 
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2. Princeton, Mrs. Josephine Morgan. Side-view, Art and Archaeology, 
1925, p. 120, Fig. 2 (H. R. AV. Smith). Mr. Smith very kindly 
procured me photographs of this vase. 

Negro and woman are evidently by the same modeller. Grim- 
mish expression : the woman lantern- jawed. One thinks of 
Harmodios and Aristogiton, of the Critian boy, of the bronze 
discobolos in New York, of the Ludovisi discobolos ; and dates the 
class 480 to 470. 

With this group I am inclined to associate a smaller vase, which I know 
from a photograph kindly given me by Mrs. Wade-Gery. 

Oinochoe : woman’s head. 

Thebes, from Ehitsona. 

Group J. The Marseilles Group 
Oinochoai : woman's head . 

Louvre H 48. Fig. G. 

London WT 61, from Nola. C.Y . B.M. PI. 45, 11. 

LomTe H 54. Fig. 7. 

Louvre H 55. 

Marseilles. 

Cassel. 

Naples. Phot. Sommer 11079. 

Naples. Phot. Sommer 11079, left. 

Wurzburg 618. 

Lou\’Te H 48 is larger and finer than the rest : the photograph, taken 
from a VTong angle, does not do it justice. The forehead-hair is done in a 
special way, scolloped : the several strands are rendered elaborately by thin 
shallow crinkled lines, not only in the forehead-hair, but over a great part of 
the head: and the hair is turned up at the back in a krobylo.s. The painter, 
however, ignoring the work of the modeller, has covered all but the forehead- 
hair with black. 

In the smaller vases the strands are not indicated, but the forehead-hair 
has the same scolloped edge, and there is sometimes a white band, as in the 
big Louvre vase, above the forehead-hair. 

A good healthy type of about 480, parallel to Group G. 

Group K. The Toronto Group 

(a) 

Kantharos : woman’s head. 

1. Toronto C 366. A.J.A. 1928, pp. 50 and .52 (D. M. Robinson). On 
each side, a silen pursuing a maenad. On each side KAUo^ 
twice. 
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Janiform kantharos ; woman’s heads. 

2. Naples Stg. 60. from Ca]>ua. Pilot. Sommer 11029. A. Busclior, 
K. p. 14. Fig. 21-. A. three women; B. woman and youths. On 
each side, l<AL- 0 $ and the like several times. 



Fi(.. S. — London K 7s(i. 


Tlie whole vase well-proportioned, the head powerfully and beautifully 
modelled. The forehead-hair wavv. 

Robinson has already compared the Toronto with the Naples vase.'*® 
The Toronto pictures he attributes to the Brygos painter, whether rightly or 


** 1U2S, p. ol, note 1. 
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not I cannot tell from the reproductions. The Naples pictures, as Buschor 
has seen, are bv the S\Tiskos painter.®® The date of the Naples vase will 
therefore be about 480. The Toronto will be a little earlier. 

By the same modeller, but somewhat later, the two following vases. 

{b) 

Janiform kantharoi : woman’s head and silen’s head. 

3. London E 786. Phot. Mansell 3214 : C.V. B.M. Pis. 36, 2, and 39, 1. 

PI. 6, 1-2. and Fig. 8. A, Dionysos reclining, with twm silens; 

B. Dionysos reclining with a friend (Herakles ?),®^ and a silen. 

On A, KAUos. 

4. Yonder Wreyland, Mr. Cecil Torr. PI. 6, 3-4. 

First, the London vase. Vase-mouth and handles are uncommonly 
powerful. Silen and woman (maenad) are beyond doubt by the same modeller. 
Big forms, glowering eyes, the silen jolly, the woman joyous and sensual, with 
plenty of make-up. The same lip-salved mouth, with brown fossettes at the 
corners, as in the Toronto vase; and the same character. 

The woman’s forehead-hair, and the hair at the silen’s temples, consist 
of fat corkscrew-curls stuck on one by one. They are not all stuck on quite 
right : there is too much space between the woman’s curls and her forehead 
and eyes, so that from the front, unless she has the light behind her, you suspect 
a wig. There are other pieces of carelessness : her neck is too thick, and the 
pictures are slovenly. In spite of these blemishes, the boldest of all head-vases, 
and a magnificent piece. Date about 470. 

In the photographs, the Torr heads look more subdued, but that is partly 
the fault of the lighting. There are no corkscrew-curls : the woman’s fore- 
head-hair is in dots. The silen’s beard is black with incised lines. There are no 
pictures, only a white line from handle to handle, and another between vase- 
mouth and head. 

There may be a connexion between this type of silen-head and the amusing 
silen of the vase in Saraievo.®^’' The picture on the bowl of the Saraievo 
vase — the Struggle for the Tripod — is in much the same style as the pictures 
on the London kantharos, and must be dated about 470. 

Group L. The Providence Group 
Janiform kantharos : woman’s heads. 

]. New A’ork 12.234.5. Bull Metr. Mus. 8, p. 158 (Richter); A, Beazley, 
V.A. p. 92; A, Richter, Handbook Class. Coll.^, p. 120; N. Y. 
Shapes, p. 23, 2; the picture on B, new, Richter, Sculpture, 
Fig. 483. A, Fig. 9. On each side, a silen reclining ; one playing 
the flute, the other the castanets. On A, HoPAlfKAUos, and on 
the wineskin KAfio^; on B, KAfioL 


‘0 K. p. 20. 

See C. Smith, B.il. Cat. iii. p. 373. 


See above, p. 38. 
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Janiform kantharos ; silea’s head and woman’s head. 

2. London E 793. C.Y. B.M. PI. 36, 4. Ivy. 

Oinoclioai ; woman’s head. In 3 the vase-mouth is of the usual kind, 
in 4 it is that of an oinochoe type Sb.®^ There is a cushion between head and 
vase-neck in both. 



Fig. 9. — New York 12. 234. 5. 


3. Providence. Tischbein, 3, PI. B : new. Bulletin of the Rhode Island 

School of Design, 16, p. 49, 3. Fig. 10. 

4. London 73.8-20.280, from Capua. C.F. B.M. PI. 44, 5. Fig. 11. 


See An. r. p. 3. 
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3 and 4 are sister-pieces. The same ugly head with big bony featirres, 
receding mouth, thick lips, brown or black arcs for the fossettes at the corners 
of the mouth, cleft lower lip, deep vertical depression between the upper lip 
and the septum of the nose, dotted forehead-hair, weak neck, downward 
glance, bashful look, chequered kerchief. The female head in 2 differs chiefly 
in the neck, which has been brought up to the thickness of the silen’s neck. 

Yo. 1 is far superior to the rest, is a masterpiece of its kind : but looked 
at close it turns out to be a highly refined version of the same thing ; big 
features, receding mouth, downward glance, cleft lower lip, slender neck — 
clearest in profile — are all in the same taste. Manv of the vases we have 
already considered are as late as the New York vase or even later ; but let us 
linger over it for a moment ; it is the last good head-vase we shall come across : 
henceforward our path will be tinged with a browner shade. 

Pottier assigned the Providence vase to ‘ the group of Charinos.’ and 
Busclior even calls it a replica of the Charinos in Berlin.®^ That is going too 

they had only Tischbein’s drawing to judge by : but there does seem to 
be a sort of connexion; and the New York vase helps to bridge the gap, by 
its excellence, and by the forehead-hair, which is treated as in the Berlin 
Charinos and its Petrograd replica. The only other example of this forehead- 
hair IS furnished by a fine fragment in Athens, Acropolis F 18 ; what remains 
a female forehead with hair and stephane above it — resembles the New 
York vase closelv. 

Tlie pictures on the New \ork va.se are by the Brygos painter in not his 
latest peri(;d : ^5 the date will therefore be between 490 and 480. 

The sileii of the kaiitharos in London — a poor creature after him of the 
Toront<i group — reappears in another vase. 

Janiform kantharos ; silen’s head and woman’s head. 

Boston R 463.^. from Capua (according to Froehner : Robinson savs 
Nola). Froehner. CoU. Hojfmann, PI. 21; Robinson. Boston Cat. 
of }ascs, p. 1G8. Symposion: on each side, a youth reclining; 
on B, on a pointed amphora, ICAUoJ retrograde. 

The female head is carelessly moulded, and suffers as usual from the 
thickening of the neck to fit the silen-neck. It recalls Group G ; but much 
more Grouj) M, to which it might almost be reckoned. 

The u Oman s forehead-hair is waved. The iris is light brown with darker 
dots m It, the same treatment as in the Berlin Charinos and elsewhere.se The 

pictures are in the manner of the Syriskos painter,^^ and the date will be about 
480. 


Mon. Plot, y, p. 149 . 

K. p. 13. 

“ r.A. p. 92 ; All. V. p. isi, Xo. 7S. 


See pp. 43, 52. 
See jD. 51. 
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Group M. The Vatican Group 

Janiform kantharoi : 1, 2 and 4, head of Herakles and head of woman; 
3. head of Herakles and negro head. 

1. Cabinet des Medailles 866. Phots. Giraudon 8122, A, and 8119, A: 

the picture on A, De Ridder, p. 509. A. Nike and man (Zeus ?) 
and youth. B, three youths. On each side, four times, KAUo^ 
and the like. 

2. New York GR 599. A, phot. Moscioni 11106 = Buschor K. p. 14 

Fig. 22 (before cleaning : erroneously stated to be in Corneto). 
Fig. 12. A, Athena seated between two seated women : B, man 
reclining and seated woman. On A, rough, KaXos twice ; on B, 
[vijai. 

3. Vatican. 3Iits. Greg, ii, PI. 89, top right : A, phot. AUnari 35812, 2; 

B, phot. AUnari 35817, 1 = Atti della Pont. Accadernia Romana 
di Archeologia, 14. p. 222 (Albizzati). Ivy. 

4. Louvre H 43. Mon. Plot, 9, PI. 14, 3-4 (Pettier) ; A, Perrot, 10, p. 753. 

Symposion. On A, KAho4 retrograde. Much restored, especially 
the female head. Modern in the pictures, on A, the head of the 
right-hand man except part of the face and beard ; on B, the hand 
and cup, part of the himation, part of the basket. 

1 has already been associated with 2 by Buschor,^® and 3 with 4 by 
Albizzati.®® 

The four Herakles heads are all of the same type. The female heads are 
by the same modeller as the Herakles. Whether the Vatican negro, which is 
better than Herakles or woman, is by the same modeller as they or not, I 
should not care to decide. 

The forehead-hair is a plain roll, except in the Lou\Te woman, where it is 
wavy, and in the Vatican negro, whose fuzz is rendered by dots. In the Lou\T:e 
vase, the iris is light brown with darker specks. The women’s necks are 
disagreeably thickened. The forms of the female face somewhat recall Group G, 
but they are heavier, cruder, and the charming blitheness has given place to a 
timorous, anxious expression. There are links with Group F also ; and especially 
with Group L. A vase in Boston, as we have seen, is connected by the silen 
with Group L, by the woman with Group M. Moreover, the ivy on the London 
kantharos is exactly the same as on the kantharos in the Vatican, except that 
in one the stalk is red, in the other white; and the Vatican negro-head, unless 
I am mistaken, has something in common with the ProHdence females. 

As to the pictures, Buschor has already connected Nos. 1 and 2 with 
the astragalos which bears the signature of Syriskos.®® The pictures on 1 
and 2 are in the manner of the Syriskos painter.®^ The date will be about 
480 or 470. The pictures on 4 are by a different hand, but in the same 


5* K. p. ly. 

Loc. cit., p. 223. 
.See p. 52 


K. p. 20. 
See p. 51. 
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tradition ; they recall the Villa Giulia painter at his worst. They may be 
as late as 460.®^ 

Mr. Perrot’s description of the Louvre vase is a cento of phrases from 
Mr. Pottier, but an adroit alteration reveals the master stylist ; Mr. Pettier 
had written ‘ de chaque cote de la tete ’ ; Mr. Perrot writes. ‘ des deux cotes 
de la tete.’ There is one sentence of Mr. Perrot’s which mav puzzle the reader : 

‘ Texecution est tardive et negligee ; les retouches blanches la datent du temps 
d’Hieron et de Brygos.’ Now white details have hitherto been supposed 
to be very rare in the time of Brygos and Hieron ; but if the reader will look 
at Mr. Perrot’s raw material I think he will find the origin of what seems a 
revolutionary statement. The passage in Mr. Pottier reads : ’ L’exterieur 

porte de chaque cote un sujet peint en figures rouges qui rappellent les scenes 
de banquet chez Hieron ou chez Brygos, mais avec une execution plus negligee 
et plus tardive qu’accentue encore I’emploi des retouches blanches.’ A slip 
of the great man’s scissors. 


Group N. The Cook Group 
Janiform aryballos : head of Herakles and woman's head. 

1. Cambridge. Dr. A. B. Cook. Cook, Zeus. ii. Pl.‘ 21. Cook calls the 

male head Dionysos, but the expression, and the short beard, with 
raised dots to indicate short curls, suggest Herakles, 

Janiform aryballos ; negro’s head and woman’s head. 

2. London 47.8-6.35. Valters. Ancient Pottery, i. PI. 46. 2 : C.V. B.M. 

PI. 44, 1. 3Iouth and one handle are modern, but the neck and 
the other handle show that the vase was an aryballos. 

Janiform oinochoe : negro’s head and woman's head. 

3. Brussels R 434, Buschor, K. p. 11, 2. A .singular vase, the only 

janiform oinochoe : the handle is at right angles to a line passing 
through the two noses; so that the front-view of the vase shows 
the two heads in profile. See addenda. 

Oinochoai : 4-6 head of Herakles : the rest woman’s head. 

4. Berlin 4033. Fig. 13. 

5. Athens 2053 (N. 1235), from Thebes. Mon. Piot. 26, p. 80 

(Demangel : three-quarter view, cut round). New, Fig. 14. 

6. Vienna, Mr. Franz Trau. 

7-14. London 64.10-7.165, from Camiros : white-on-black 1014: white- 
on-black 1013 : 42.4-7.12 : AVT 55, from Nola : white-on-black 


On this tradition see in Poland, ’’’ Op. cit. p. 753. 

pp. 34-36. Op. cit. p. 150. 

Albizzati, l.c. p. 223 ; Pottier, Mon. Not 2586 : Deniangel has already cor- 

Piot, 9, p. 150. Albizzati’s 410 seems a rented Xicole’s slip, 
little early. 
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1018 : white-on-black 1020 : and another. C.E. B.M. PL 45, 4 ; 
45, 7 ; 45, 2 ; 45, 6 ; 45, 3 ; 45, 8 ; 45, 5. 

15-16. Oxford, 1929. 1 and 2. 

17. Cambridge 165. E. Gardner, PI. 29, above, right. 

17 bis. London, Mr. Henry Oppenheimer. 



Fio. 13.— Berlin 4033. 


18. Formerly in the Parrish collection {Sale Cat. Sotheby, July 5, 1928, 
No. 34). 

19-26. Louvre H 50 : H 51 : H 52 ; H 56 : H 57 : H 58 ; H 59 : H 60. 

27. Cabinet des Medailles 868. De Kidder, PL 24. 

28. Compiegne 874, from Corinth. C'.F. Compiegne, PL 18, 11 (Plot). 

29. Brussels R 432. Buschor, K. p. 11, 1. 

30-33. Berlin 2192, from Nola (Fig. 15) : 2193 ; 2194 : 2195. 

34-5. Munich (two). 

36. Hamburg 1924.75. 

37. Stuttgart. 

38. Gotha. 
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39-41. Vienna 417, 418, and 419. 

42. Copenhagen inv. 6504, from Chalke (Sporades). C.V. Copenhagen, 

PI. 144, 4. 

43. Copenhagen inv. 534. Ibid., PI. 144, 5. 

44-45. Copenhagen, Thorvaldsen Museum, 153 and 154. 

46. Geneva, Dr. Hirsch, 222. 

47-8. Bologna 332 and 335, from Bologna. Pellegrini, V.F. p. 169, 
Figs. 99 and 100. 



Fig. 14. — Athens 2053. 


49. Lecce 579. 

50. Syracuse, from Syracuse. 

51. Svracuse, from Licodia. 

52. Girgenti, Baron Giudice. 

53-58. Athens 2077 (X. 1236 : called a balsamary by Nicole) ; 2068 
(N. 1225); 12148 (N. 1226); Acropolis F 15; and two recent 
• acquisitions, one from Calydon (mentioned by Poulsen in Poulsen 
and Rhomaios, Erster Bericht. p. 43) ; the other, I think, from 
Athens. 

This is far the most numerous group. Unpretentious little works with 
an archaic alertness of expression. Dotted forehead-hair. There are naturally 
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earlier and later : in tlie later tte face is longer and the smile fainter : and 
unless I am mistaken the length of the vase-neck increases with time. The 
Herakles heads are all, I think, very early. That the Herakles is by the same 
modeller as the women may be seen by comparing the Herakles in Athens with 
the Athens woman '2077. The two negroes, London and Brussels, are of a 
single type : this also may be by the same modeller as the women, but one 
cannot sav for certain. 



The group begins in the late archaic 
period, and goes on into the free period : 
sub-archaic. 

Nicole calls the Herakles in Athens a 
balsaniarv, suggests that it represents Achelous 
and is signed by Pasiades. calls it an Attic 
imitation of Rhodian work.*® Demangel has 
pointed out that the reading Pasiades is 
improbable KAHAAE5 has been read (for 
Kalliades). but that also seems to me doubt- 
ful.®* Certain that the vase is not a balsam- 
ary. does not represent a river-god, and has 
nothing to do with Rhodian head-vases : nor 
is Nicole's description of the hair intelligible. 

The Berlin Herakles is much more careful 
and preci.se than the Athens. 

The following woman’s-head oinochoai 
probably belong to this group : but I have 
not seen the first six, and my notes on the 
others are old and inadequate. 


1. Formerly in the Vogell collection. 
Sammlung Vogell. PI. 3, 14 (No. 
176). 

2. Formerly in the Bourguignon collec- 
tion. from Capua. Coll, d’ant. 18-20 
mai, 1901. PI. 5, 79. 

Fig. 15.— Beklix 2192. 3. Angers, from Nola. Rev. arch. 82 

(1923), p. 62, 1. 

4. Barcelona, ilontaner collection, from Emporion. Institut d'Estiidis 

Catalans : Aniiari, 1908, p. 227, Fig. 49 (Frickenhaus). 

5. Gerona, from Emporion. Anuari, 1908, p. 227, Fig. 50 (Frickenhaus). 

6. Formerly in the Pourtales collection. Panofka, Pourtales, PL 2, 3. 

Has a stephane. 

7. Yonder Wreyland. Mr. Cecil Torr. from Tanagra. 

8-10. Boston R 461 ; R 462 ; and another, I suppose R 463. R 461 has 
a stephane, 

11. New York. 



*0 Vases d'Athenes, supplement, pp.iSS—i. Alh. Mitt. 10, p. 155, note 2 (Wolters). 

Mon. Plot, 26, p. SO. 
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Finally, Louvre H 47 may belong to tbe group, but is so much restored 
that one cannot be sure. 

Group 0. The Sabouroff Group 

Small janiform kantharoi : 1-8, silen’s head and woman’s head, 9-13 
woman’s head and head of Herakles, 14, two woman's heads. 

1. Louvre H 45, from Italy. Mon. Piot, 9, PL 14. 1-2 (Pettier); A, 

Pettier, Le clessin chez les grecs, PI. 14, 71 (called ‘ fourth century,’ 
by a slip, in the description of plates). Mr. Perrot's description 
(p. 754) — shall we say adds nothing to Mr. Pottier's? 

2. Berlin 4044. from Boeotia. Furtwiingler, Coll. Sabouroff, PL 69. 

3. Berlin 4045, from Boeotia. 

4. Formerly in the Bourguignon collection, from Capua. Coll. Pant. 

18-20 mai, 1901, PL 5, Xo. 80, and p. 25. 

5. London 73.8-20.284, from Capua. C'.F. B.M. PL 37, 2. 

6. Athens 10487, from the Cabirion. The bowl is lost. 

7. Athens 10486, from the Cabirion. Much restored. 

8. New York, Dr. Hirsch, 297. Fig. 16. The silen’s ears broken. 

9. Oxford 1923.756. C'.F. Oxford, PL 44, 7-8. 

10. Basle. 

11. Naples. Phot. Sommer 11033, below, 3. 

12. Louvre H 44. 

13. Louvre, from Elaious. 

14. London, Mr. Henry Oppenheimer, from Italy. 

Oinochoai : woman’s head. 

16. Munich. 

16. Carlsruhe B 3134. 

17. Berlin 4032, from Greece. Fig. 17. 

Mr. Pottier noticed that No. 1 was by the same modeller or even from 
the same mould as Nos. 2 and 3,®* which Furtwangler had described as replicas. 
The silen’s beard has white lines on it, except in 4, where the lines seem to be 
incised, and in 7 and 8, where the beard is white with black lines. 

Silen, woman, Herakles are all by one modeller. The woman has thick 
lips, an embarrassed or mortified look, and the same very wide-oj)en eyes as 
the males. The forehead-hair in all three types of head is dotted, but the 
dots are less neat than in other groups. The features are blunter in the 
Herakles vases than in the others, and the Herakles himself is a marvel of 
insignificance. The female head No. 17 has a stephane. The date of this 
group must be about 480 to 460. 

Group P. The Chairete Group 

Kantharoi: 1, woman’s head; 2, janiform, woman’s head and silen’s head. 

1. London E 794, from Capua. C.F. B.M. Pis. 36, 5, and 39, 3. The 
pictures are in added colour — brown-red. purple-red, and white ; 
A, woman and youth ; B, youth. 

Op. cit., p. 154. 


J.H.S. — VOL. XLIX. 


F 
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Fu;. 16— Xew York, Dr. Hirsch. 



Fio. IV. — Berlin 4032. 
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2. Boston. Figs. 18 and 19. A, symposion; a youth reclining: 

+ A1PETE. B, a woman seated between two youths: KAUo$. 
and the same retrograde. 

The handles are set singularly low in 2, and in 1 lower than usual. The 
neck starts suddenly out at the bottom. The female head has a thick nose ; 
a fat chin; blubber lips with the uneasy vestige of a smile; and the look of 
a half-wit. The forehead-hair is wavy, but not in the old way : the waves 
run evenly from parting to ear, and less of the forehead is exposed. The 
Boston pictures are in the manner of the Syriskos painter : the London belong 
to the same period, about 480 to 460, and in spite of their difierent and 
hideous technique, show a certain resemblance in style. 

In this neighbourhood one would place the Sotadean Sphinx, if it had 
to be brought into relation with the head-vases. 

The goatish silen-head of the Boston vase is no doubt by the same modeller 
as the female. It is not far removed from the silen-head of Group 0 : and 
a third head stands midway between these two. 

Oinochoe of special type : silen’s head. 

3. Oxford, Mr. W. H. Buckler. Tischbein, 3, PI. C. New, Fig. 20. The 

vase-mouth is of the same shape as in a vase of Group G.’^* The 
ears are mended, and a small patch at the end of the beard is 
modern. The lines on the beard are incised. The stephane is a 
senseless transference from female heads : it has already appeared 
in a Dionysos,'®* and it recurs in a fragment of a silen-head vase 
from the Acropolis of Athens, F 19 in the Acropolis collection : 
there as here the ground of the stephane is white. 

The head figured above this vase in Tischbein has nothing to 
do with it, no doubt comes from the handle of a bronze vase. 


• Group Q. The Vienna Group 
Oinochoai : woman’s head. 

1. London 73.8-20.281, from Capua. C'.F. B.M. PI. 45, 9. 

2. London 73.8-20.282, from Capua. G.V. B.M. PI. 45, 10. 

3. Berlin 2200, from Nola. 

4. Munich 2746. Fig. 21. 

5. Vienna 422. 

6. Vienna 420. 

7. Bologna PU. 369, from Campania. Pellegrini, V.P.U. p. 65, Fig. 62. 

8. Florence, from Chianciano. 

Akin to the last group in hair, face, expression. The nose sharper, the 
lips not so thick. About 470-60. Poor as it is, this type has something that 

London E 788 : J.H.S. 8, Pis. 72-3 = ’» See above, p. 50. 

PR. iii, p. 03; new, C.V. B.M Pis 40, 2, See p. 40. 

and 42, 1. 
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makes one think of a charming marble in Naples, the head of a sour-sweet 
boy, copied from a Greek work of the earliest classical period.™*’ 


Group R. The Manchester Group 
Mugs ; silen’s head. 

1. Naples -2951, from Apulia. Mus. Borb. 4. PI. 35, 1-2; phot. Sommer 

11079, middle, right. Picture : king and woman. 

2. Munich 2740. Lau, PL 44, 1 : Buschor, K. p. 14, Fig. 20. Picture ; 

man and woman : repainting in the woman’s face and in the upper 

part of the man. 

3. New York. Fig. 22. Picture : king and Nike, both running. The 

beard chipped ; the surface impaired. 

4. Manchester. Picture : fight : some repainting. 

5. Naples 2948, from Ruvo. A.Z. 1878, p. 145 (Knapp) : phot. Sommer 

11079, middle left. Picture : silen and maenad. 

Nos. 1, 2 and 5 have already been put together by Buschor. He also 
observed that the pictures on 1 and 2 were by a single hand and that the same 
artist decorated a j)ygmy-shaped vase in Boston.™ This artist is the Carlsruhe 
painter ; the vases in Boston and Naples are Nos. 29 and 30 in my list of his 
works ; ™ the Munich vase should be added, and the New York vase as well. 
I cannot say who painted the Manchester vase, I had only a glance at it. The 
picture on No. 5 is much better than the others, and is not by the same hand. 
I think it is by the Marlay painter.™ This would not be the only place where 
he appears in association with the Carlsruhe painter : both artists had a predi- 
lection for stemless cups of a special kind.’® 

3 is particularly like 2. 1 and 5 have the outline of the beard in common, 
but the surface of the beard is treated differently in 5. 1 and 2 have the same 
palmettes. The date must be between 450 and 430. The silen is of the 
subdued kind familiar from the vases of the time, and a boring specimen 
of it. 


Group S. The Canessa Group 

Oinochoai ; woman’s head. 

1. Brussels 433. Buschor, K. p. 11, 3. 

2. New York. Mr. Albert Gallatin. C'.F. Gallatin, PL 30, 3. 

3. Paris market (Canessa). Coll. B. et C'., PL 23, No. 217. 

4. Angers, from Nola. Rev. arch. 82 (1923), p. 62. 2. 

5. Angers, from Nola. Ibid., p. 62, 3. 

An. r. p. 328. 

A list of his works in Att. V. pp. 413-14. 
An. [ . p. 328, Nos. 32—3, and ' man- 
ner,’ Nos. 1-5; An. V. pp. 413, Nos. 7-14. 


Arndt and Arnelung, Ehizelaufnah. 
men 505-6 ; Jahrhueh 26, pp. 186-7, Figs. 
86 and 89 . 

K. p. 13. 

” K. p. 20. 
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6. Bari. 

7. Bologna 336, from Bologna. Pellegrini V.F. p. 170. 

8. Bologna 334, from Bologna. Zannoni, PI. 62, 5. 

9. Bologna 337, from Bologna. Zannoni, PL 117, 9. 

4 and 5 I know from the rough sketches published by Yalotaire : I think 
I am right in placing them here. 

The roll of the forehead-hair is interrupted half-way on each side of the 
parting by a deep furrow. Above the forehead-hair, a white line. The face, 
especially the mouth, is very serious : this, the strong chin, the hair, the 
touch of archaism in the eyes, place the type about 460 to 450. There is 
still something of the Choiseul Apollo here, of the Cretan goddess and her 
companions. 


Group T. The Basle Group 
Oinochoai ; woman’s head. 

1. London 67.5-8.1105 C.V. B.M. PI. 45, 12. Fig. 23. 

2. London (white-on-black 1017), from Xola. C.F. B.M. PI. 45, 14. 

3. London (white-on-black 1016), from Nola. G.TL B.M. PI. 45, 13. 

Parts of the eyes repainted, and some of the black and white. 

4. London (white-on-black 1015). C.Y. B.M. PI. 45, 15. 

5. Munich 2747. Lau, PI. 39, 3. 

6. Vienna 421. Jahreshefte, 1, p. 145 (von Schneider). The end of the 

nose modern. 

7. Basle 1906.282. 

8. Geneva 687. The eyes repainted. 

9. Tarquinia RC 6219. The mouth of the vase, and part of the handle, 

lost. 

10. Naples. Phot. Sommer 11065, below, 2. 

11. Cracow. 

12. Syracuse, from Camariua. 

13. Berlin 2201. Gerhard, A.B. PI. 101, 2. Fig. 24. 

Not a bad type of head. One woidd like to see this modeller working on 
a larger scale. The look is less nun-like than in Groiqi S, the lips fuller, the 
hair freer, and the last touch of obliquity in eye and eyebrow is gone. The 
wave of the hair is looser than in previous groups ; this is the manner of the 
later fifth century. The date will be between 440 and 420. Not unlike this 
type is the bust on the Eretria painter’s epinetron ; the date of the 
epinetron is somewhere about 430. 

The Berlin vase differs from the others in having a stephane ; which is 
decorated with a maeander on a white ground. 

Most of these vases I have put together already.’® 


Athens 1629 {Eph. Arch. 1897, Pis. 9— and in Poland^ pp. Gl—t. 

10) : on the painter, Att. P., pp. 428-30, Ibid., p. 66. 
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Group V. The Spetia Group 

Janiform kantharoi : 1-3, silen’s head and woman’s head; 4, woman’s heads. 

1. Xew York 27.122.9. B. Bull. Metr. Mus. 1928, p. 108, Fig. 2 (Richter). 

A and B. Fig. 2.j. On each side, a warrior leaving home. 

2. Xaples Stg. 57, from Ruvo. Phot. Sommer 11033, 1, right. On each 

side, two Amazons. 



Fig. 23. — London 67. 5-8. 1105. Fig. 24,— Berlin 2201. 


3. F(jrmerly in the possession of Count Spetia di Radione ; from Comac- 

chio? Cat. Sothehj, 13 Dec., 1928, PI. 17 ; Fig. 26. On each side, 
three women. 

4. Formerly in the same collection {Cat. Sotheby, 13 Dec., 1928, No. 109) ; 

from Comacchio ? On each side, three women. 

In the New York vase the necks of the heads are shortish and spread out 
suddenly at the bottom : a spout issues from the female neck below the chin. 
The features are soft, and but for the pictures I .suppose one would be inclined 
to date these vases in the fourth century. The forehead-hair of the woman 
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Fig. 26. — London M.^rket. 
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is concealed by a broad band, part of such a saccos as is worn by the hand- 
maid on the tombstone of Hegeso : except beside the ears, where it is rendered 
tripily by little clay curls, not part of the mould, but rolled separately and 
stuck on one by one : the same sort of technique as in a vase of the Toronto 
group.” The silen's beard and hair are done in the same way. The pictures, 
by Aison,'^* date the vase about 420. 

The other three vases have no spout, the vase-mouth is taller, the handles 
less hea\y. The Xaples pictures are not by Aison, but they are not very far 
off. The pattern below the picture on the woman side is the same as in New 
York, and it is interrupted, as there, in the middle. The necks of the head 
flare out at the bottom : the female head is of the same type, with long nose, 
saccos, and tripy curls. The silen’s hair is also tripy ; his beard I did not 
note. 

The two other vases go together. Spreading neck, tripy hair. The 
women are of the same tvpe as before. The silen is meant to look older ; his 
features are the same, but the forehead is bald, the beard longer and quite 
plain. The pictures, which must be by a single painter — not Aison — seem a 
trifle later than in the New York and Naples vases, take us down to 410 at 
least. 

Both heads, woman and silen, are interesting. How aloof, almost con- 
temptuous, they are — compared with their earlier companions, for instance 
in the Toronto group, where both silen and maenad do their best to attract 
our attention and to please. 

Aloofness is not uncommon in the sculpture of the late fifth century. 
One finds it in sub-parthenonian goddesses — in the Athena of V elletri, in the 
Demeter of the Rotonda ; and in males like the Borghese Ares. 

The silen head in its New York form found favour with Apulian potters 
in the second half of the fourth century. It is imitated in Apulian kantharoi. 
One such is in Ruvo, another in Naples, a third in the British Museum.®® 

Group W. The Persian Group 

1-5 are mugs, 6 a janiform kantharos. 1, woman’s head : 2, 4, and 5, 
Persian’s head : 3, head of an Eastern princess ; 6, silen’s head 
and woman’s head. 

1. London E 790, from Nola. Phot. Mansell 3217, left = Jahrbuch, 32, 

p. 56 (Bieber); C.V. B.M. PI. 37, 5, and PI. 38, 3.®i Maenad 
and dancing silen. 

2. London E 791, from Nola (?) (= Gargiulo, Recueil (1861), 4, PI. 12 — 

‘from the province of Bari’?); C.L. B.M. Pis. 37, 6, and 38, 4. 

See p. 56. (Albiz'/ati) : Naples, phot. Sommer 11065, 

A list of his works in Att. V. pp. 445-7 bottom, 1 : B.M. F 436. On such imita- 
and 479. tions see above, p. 5:1, and Albizzati, l.c. 

See p. 56. p. 230, top. 

Ruvo, Jatta collection, Atti Pont. “ Bieber by a slip describes the style 
Acc. 14, p. 225, Fig. 4 and p. 227, left as early classical (f.c. p. 57). 
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A woman seated, and an attendant in Oriental costume, apparently 
male. 

3. Oxford 554. C.V. Oxford, iii, 1. PI. 4, 7-8. Woman and Eros. 

4. Ruvo, Museo Jatta, 1515, from Ruvo. A youth in Oriental costume 

pursuing a woman : unmeaning inscription. 

5. Ruvo, Museo Jatta, 1509, from Ruvo. Female head, with Eros and a 

silen. 

6. London E 792, from Basilicata. C.V. B.M. Pis. 36, 3. and 38, 2. 

A, young satyr leading a fawn : B, seated woman, and Eros. 

I have already grouped these vases together in Corpus Yasorum.^'^ There 
are no repeats, unless 4 should be a repeat of 2 — my notes do not tell me : 
5 has at least a longer beard than 2 or 4. But the shapes go well together, 
the heads as well as could be expected, and the pictures, though not all by the 
same hand, are all in the same general style, the florid, sub-Meidian style 
current at the beginning of the fourth century. The woman of No. 1 has a 
long face, rather big features, and a dignified, not over-intelligent expression : 
the head is bare, the hair wa\y over the forehead, lifted behind and tucked in. 
In the London Oriental the flesh over the brows is drawn down strongly towards 
the spring of the nose, just as in the New York silen — to^ottoieI tcc? 6(pp0s.®^ 
The worried look is increased by the deep wrinkles and the open mouth ; one 
cannot help thinking of a Euripidean tragic mask, or of Greek portrait-heads 
petrified by the Roman copyist. The Oxford woman is shown by the tiara to 
be an Oriental princess, I have conjectured Andromeda.®^ The London 
kantharos is the runt of the family, and the woman is nearly as stupid-looking 
as the silen. 

I now give, by way of supplement, a list of vases which vdll not go into 
any of my groups. Some of them I should be able to place if I had seen them, 
or seen them again. The negroes I have kept to the last. 

Let it be remembered that this is a miscellaneous list : not groups. 

Arvballoi ; woman's head. 

Berlin 2203, from Tanagra. Mon. Piol. 9. p. 141 (Pottier) ; Perrot, 10, 
pp. 747 and 749; new, Hoppin Bf. Fa-s'c.s, p. 319. Snake-handles. 
Underneath the foot, b.f., boy with panther-cub. Incised round 
the foot, PPoKUEE^EPOIEfE. See above, pp. 42 and 46. 

Oxford 1921.856. C'.T^. Oxford, PI. 44, 5-6. About 500. See below, 
p. 76. 

Formerly in the Paris market. Coll. M. E., PI. 4, 222. 


C.V. Oxford, pp. 10-11. C.V, Oxford, text to PI. 4, 7 ; f?ee 

Aristophanes, Lysistrata 8. Artists at Corneille, Examen d' Amiromcde . In an 
Athens must have had good opportunities Apulian negro-head vase (Cabinet des 
of studying this expression in the last decade Medailles 1238; phot. Giraudon 8121; the 
of the fifth century and the first of the picture, De Ridder, p. 668), the black wears 
fourth. a tiara. 
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Janiform aryballoi ; woman’s heads. 

Oxford 1920.253. C.V. Oxford, PI. 44, 3-4. Late sixth century. 
Providence? Formerly in Lewes House. About 480. 

Janiform kantharoi. 

New York, iMr. Albert Gallatin, from Capua. Silen’s head and woman’s 
head. C.V. Gallatin, PI. 29, 3-4 : A, N. Y. Shapes, p. 23, 3. 

Villa Giulia, Castellani collection. Women’s heads. Symposion : on 
each side a reclining youth. 

Marzabotto, Conte Aria, from Marzabotto. Silen’s head and woman’s 
head. Gozzadini, Ulteriori scoperte nelV antica necropoli a Marza- 
hotto, Pis. 6-8; Montelius, Civ. Prim., B, PI. 109, 21 (a had httle 
reproduction). A, fight : B, woman and youth. Albizzati dates 
this about 450,®“ which seems too early, as far as one can tell from 
the reproduction in Montelius ; Gozzadini’s I have seen but cannot 
now consult. 

Oinochoai ; woman’s head. 

1-5 are late archaic, or sub-archaic. 

1. Naples. Phot. Sommer 11065, below, 4. Perhaps compare the 
kantharos, C.V. Gallatin, PI. 29, 3-4. 

2. Yale 171. Baur, p. 95, 1. 

3. New York, Mr. Albert Gallatin. C.V. Gallatin, PI. 30, 1. 

4. Thebes, from Rhitsoua. B.S.A. 14, PI. 11, C (Ure). 

5. Bowdoin College : formerly in Deepdene. Has a stephane. 

6-7. Bari ; two of a single type : the style points to about 470-460, but 

from my hasty examination I could not be quite sure that the 
vases were Attic. 

8. Athens 2049 (N. 1237), from Attica. About 440. 

Fragment. 

Athens, Acropolis F 19. Part of a silen’s head, with stephane. Recalls 
Group 0. 

Lastly, a unique vase. 

Eleusis 964, from Eleusis. Very small. tVoman’s head. This is sur- 
mounted by a tall conical neck, decorated with white zigzags, and 
flanked by two cantharus-like handles. The upper part of this 
erection is lost : how it ended I cannot tell, and I do not know of 
any analogy; or what purpose the object can have served. Late 
sixth century. By the same modeller, a fragment in Athens, 
Acropolis F 16. Not unlike, Oxford 1921.856 (see above, p. 76), 
and Group D. 

Various negroes. 

I have included in this list, for the convenience of the negro-lover, not 
only unallotted blacks, but all those which I have discussed and grouped 


L.C., p. 223. 
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above ; and I have arranged the whole lot, as far as possible, in chronological 
order. 

1. Boston 00.332. Mug. Buschor, G.Y. p. 142 and K. p. 13, Fig. 19. 

B.f., between eyes, Dionysos and silens. See p. 42. 

2. Villa Giulia, fragment of a mug, with the signature of Charinos. See 

p. 43, No. 1. 

3. Athens 11725 (N. 1228). Aryballos. PI. 1, 1-2. A magnificent 

head, probably by the same modeller as Boston 00.332, but 
without the wrinkles and the careworn look. Here the face is a 
boy’s, a blend of bewilderment and brutal strength. 

4-7. Lomue CA 987. Boston 98.988. London (white-on-black no. 1005). 
Athens 2058. See pp. 41-43 (Group B). 

8. Athens 2385 (N. 1227),®®^ from Eretria. Eph. arch. 1894, PI. 6 

(Hartwig). Aryballos. Incised on the side of the vase-mouth, 
UEAAPo^KAUo 5. Dated by the love-name to about the last decade 
of the sixth century.®® Pettier thinks that the vase comes from 
the same workshop as the Epilykos aryballoi,®®® but the resemblance 
between this negro-head and that in the Louvre is not close : the 
two are nearly contemporary, that is all. 

9. Reggio, from Western Locri. Aryballos. Notizie, 1912, suppl. p. 16 

(Orsi). 

10-11. Boston. Villa Giulia, Castellani. Negresses. See p. 47 (Group F) 
12-14. Vienna, Oest. 347. St. Louis. Athens 2056. Negresses. See 
pp. 47-51 (Group G, Nos. 10, 11, and 5). Akin to the last. 

16. Vatican. See p. 60 (Group M, No. 3). 

16-17. Bologna 466. Princeton, Morgan. See pp. 52-53 (Group H). 
18-20. London 1915.12-29.1, from Etruria (C.Th B.M. PI. 44, 4 (mis- 
printed 3 in the text)). Lou\-re H 62 (Pettier, Dessin, PL 12, 37 : 
restored with the mouth of an Italiote oinochoe !). Lomue H 61 
(much repainted). These three oinochoai are by one modeller. 
A good type, though the modelling is rather blunt. 

21. Formerly in the Greau collection. Mug. Coll. Greau, PI. 5 and 
p. 23. Symposion : silen drinking and maenad sleeping. Buschor 
dates this vase between 470 and 460, correctly.®’ The pictures 
recall such cups as Leipsic T 532, (I. maenad; A-B, symposion; 
silens and maenads) ; Lomue G 251 (1. youth running ; A-B, silens 
attacking sleeping maenads) ; Munich, Dr. Preyss (I, silen ; A, 
silens attacldng sleeping maenad ; B, silens and maenad) ; Aberdeen 
748 (I, komast ; A-B, symposion, with a black boy in attendance) ; 
neighbourhood of the Pistoxenos painter. The Greau vase is 
probably somewhere in America, for it appears in a New York 
sale catalogue (Later Greek Art : Collection of Henry de Morgan, 

*“•1 The museum number is not 2160 as mioiq, pp. 48-54. 

Nicole states, and the height is not -28 but Mon. Piot, 9, pp. 142-3. 

• 128. P- 

On Leagros, see Langlotz, Zeitbestim- 
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New York, 1901, 12-13 March, No. 161). A good head, the last 
good one. 

22-23. London 47.8-6.35. Brussels K. 434. See p. 61 (Group N, 
Nos. 2 and 3). Dull, bestial type, and so are all those that follow. 
Even the negro of Sotades is a cockshy negro, and the modellers of 
the second half of the fifth century are as much interested in the 
soul of the negro as a boy bunging at the African dodger. 

24. Berlin 4049, from Attica. Schrader, 3Iarmorkopf eines Negers {60 

Mi)tckehitannsproyra)inii), j). 11. Aryballos. 

25. Berlin 2203, from Nola. Baschor, K. p. 42. Oinochoe. The shape 

of his neck would seem to place the negro in the third quarter of 
the fifth century or not earlier. 

26. Naples 2950. Phot. Sommer 11079, middle. Resembles the last. 

27. Frankfort. Schaal, Gr. Yasen aus Frankfurter Sammhmgen, PI. 49. 

ilug. On the vase-mouth, silens. The neck of the negro modern. 
About 425. 

28. Ruvo, iluseo Jatta, 1521, from Ruvo. Mug. R.f. patterns. Late, 

if my memory serves. 

29. London 91.4-22.2, from Tanagra. C.Y. B.M. PI. 44. 3 (misprinted 

4 in the text). Small oinochoe, with mouth type 3. Brown 
dipinto, T. Miserable ; the negro looks like a Christie minstrel in 
liquor. This type of vase-mouth, 3, is common in the plastic 
vases of the fourth century,®* and the negro belongs to their time. 

J. D. Beazley. 

Addenda. 

To Group N add a woman's head oinochoe in Carlsruhe (B 187) and two 
in the Paris market (Mikas) : and a replica of the Brussels vase No. 3, this 
also in the posse.ssion of Mr. Mikas. 


Treu, Thongefdsse in Statuetienform, PI. 2, 1, and 3, 5, and 6. 



HELLENISTIC EULEE-CULT : INTEEPEETATION OF TWO TEXTS 


The article published by Wr. Tarn on ‘ The Hellenistic Euler-Cult and the 
Daimon ’ in 1928, p. 206, is convincing in its main points and an 

effective refutation of certain serious errors into which Miss Taylor and Dr. 
Schnabel have fallen. I merely write this note to criticise his interpretation 
of two passages in his Greek authorities, which I consider wrong, while it does 
not affect his main argument. 

The first is Plutarch, Alexand. c. 51 (p. 696 A), containing the account 
given by Chares of Mitylene of Alexander’s feast, where all the guests drank 
his health with TrpocrKuur|ais, except Kallisthcnes, who refused this act of 
adoration : the first who received the cup from Alexander is said irpos eaTiav 
dvacrrfivai Kai TriovTa TTpoaKUvpCTai -irpcoTov, siva q>iApcjai tov ’AAs^auSpov ; 
the phrase Trpos eariau dvaciTfivai puzzled Dr. Schnabel, but Mr. Tarn regards 
as convincing Prof. Otto's elucidation, ‘ who has brilliantly shown that the 
function of the lavia in question was to carry the eternal fire which burnt 
before the Persian kings ' (p. 207). According to this, the first person who 
drank Alexander's health rose and before he drank turned towards the TrOp 
dOdvaTov. I need not discuss the significance of this act : for Mr, Tarn himself 
does not, and I regard the explanation as far-fetched, unnatural, and in fact 
impossible ; for the words will not bear the weight put upon them. If Chares 
had meant to convey the interesting information that the ‘ Immortal Fire ’ 
of Persian religion was carried with Alexander everywhere and that obeisance 
was made to it before the guest drank, he could not hope that this would be 
understood by so simple a phrase as wpos eerriav dvaarpvai. The ordinary 
Greek reader would be likely to interpret the phrase in the light of the well- 
known proverb, dep’ 'EcrTias dpxscrOai, and of the rit^ial law. prevailing 
from the Homeric period down through later Greek religion, of offering the first 
libation (or other offering) to Hestia before any sacrifice, and according to one 
authority, at every festival-gathering before any other libation or invocation 
over the cups ; ^ this may have dwindled at last into the form of making some 
slight obeisance to the Hearth-Goddess. We may therefore understand Chares 
as wishing to inform us that the first person who at Alexander s feast 
combined the TrpooT<uvr|0'is with the drinking of his health made fir.st some 
obeisance to the spirit of the hearth, whether with or without a libation to her, 
so as to indicate that his whole action had a religious significance. There 
must have been some fire at the baiupiet; and wherever there was a fire, 
even in a temporary hearth, there was Hestia. In addition to the strong 
positive objections to Prof. Otto's theory there is this negative one that Arrian,- 

1 I have collected the references in my of Cults. 
chapter on Hestia-Cult in the fifth volume - Anab. 7, 12. 
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describing the same scene and drawing from the same source as Plutarch, 
and using to a great extent the same words, omits irpos ectticcv altogether as 
if the phrase conveyed something of no importance. It is strange that he 
should have omitted them if the words conveyed all that Prof. Otto reads 
into them ; not strange if they merely expressed a common and conventional 
Greek act that had ceased to have much value. 

Against the simple explanation I offer may he urged the objection that 
this is a Macedonian feast, and that we are not able to say that the Mace- 
donians had that particular practice in regard to Hestia. or in fact worshipped 
the Hearth-Goddess at all. This objection would only be serious if the writer 
were describing a purely Macedonian feast conducted with purely Macedonian 
fashions, where none but Macedonians were present ; even then if the writer, 
being a Greek, inserted the phrase Trpos ecrriav dvaarfivai [koI TTiovTa], we 
should not hastily conclude that by this slight phrase he meant to allude to 
the ‘ Immortal Fire ' of Persian religion; we might be more inclined to suppose, 
if we took his statement as authoritative, that the Macedonians had the same 
custom in regard to Hestia as the Greeks. But the objection does not arise ; 
for obviously this feast was not purely Macedonian, but there were Greeks 
present, we do not know how many; and the first person who started the 
TrpooKuvriCTis may well have been a Greek. And after all we should not 
perhaps take Chares’ phrase too seriously; he was a Greek and uHting for 
Greeks, and may have carelessly thrown into the account a Greek touch, 
which the careful Arrian discards. 

The second passage which Mr. Tarn quotes in two notes (p. 207, n. 3, 
and p. 217, n. 52) from Diodorus Siculus (xviii. 60, 5-61) as proving Prof. 
Otto's interpretation of upos ecrriav dvacrrfjvai cannot possibly be brought 
into that connexion or be misunderstood by anyone familiar with Greek ritual : 
the Greek Eumenes, having seen a dream- vision of the great Alexander function- 
ing as if alive, persuades the chief men to assist him in erecting a magnificent 
tent in which is placed a throne, and on it a diadem, sceptre, and suit of armour ; 
and hard by an eaxccpa is set up with a fire into which they fling frankincense 
and other savoury and costly spices : ‘ and they worshipped Alexander as a 
God,’ and held a council near the throne. It is surprising that Mr. Tarn 
should discern in the ecrxdpa with the fire a distinct reference to the ‘ Immortal 
Fire ' of the Persians. Surely we need not go so far to explain so simple and 
common a fact of ritual. This is a purely Greek rite on the lines of ordinary 
hero-worship : the suit of armour goes better with the hero than with the 
God, while the throne belongs either to the hero or the God. Eumenes and 
the others are said, indeed, to be worshipping Alexander as a God, but in later 
times the terms fjpcos and 0e6s are often used confusedly for the glorified 
deceased. But whether he was being worshipped explicitly as ©eos or "Hpcos 
makes no difference : fire was usually necessary in the worship of all heroes 
and most Gods ; therefore Eumenes had to provide it in or near his tent ; 
and it would have to be brought in a brazier, which is one of the special mean- 
ings of ecrxdpa. If Eumenes, whose arrangements were very swiftly carried 
out, had determined that it was necessary to provide Alexander with the 
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Immortal Fire of Persian ritual we should surely have been informed of this, 
and w e should wish to have been told where he got it from and how long it 
took to arrive. But these difficulties do not arise in so simple and easy a 
narrative, which is sufficient without any complications to prove Mr. Tarn s 
main point, namely, that they were worshipping not ‘ the daimon ' of Alex- 
ander, but Alexander's glorified self of flesh and blood.^ 

L. R. Farnell. 

Dr. Farnell very kindly showed me the foregoing note. I think I was 
very likely wrong about the eo^apa in the Alexander-tent (which I only put 
in at the last moment), even though an ecryapa was the proper vehicle for the 
Persian mip dOdvarov (Xen. Cijr. viii. 3, 1-2, borne before Cyrus). But I cannot 
help feeling doubtful of his interpretation of the foria in Plutarch ; it is most 
difficult to see clearly. My trouble is, that nothing is actuallv known about 
Hestia in Macedonia ; that the Persians who made proskynesis (and according 
to Arrian it got no further than Persians) would know nothing of her; and 
that we have to explain the Ptolemaic <pcoCTq>6pos (which is Otto's point), and 
it could not have come to the Ptolemies from the Achaemenids without some 
intermediary. The sacred fire, I imagine, could have been brought to Bactra 
for the occasion from the fire on Mt. Ravand, as it was brought to Asaak for 
the coronation of the first Arsaces ; had we the Ale.xander -historians we might 
find that lorfa had been explained. But the whole question is so difficult, 
and any fresh light so welcome, that I am very glad Dr. Farnell has published 
his view of it. 

'With regard to what I vrote (p. 214 and n. 38 of my article) about the 
term ‘ god-begotten ’ in connection with the Hero in the Romance. Miss 
Taylor has pointed out to me that there is a note in Raabe's edition (not 
reproduced by Kroll) to the effect that the Armenian word for ppeos used in 
the second passage means Osoyevris- [It is Raabe, p. 22, 1. 20 : text, tw ppcoi ; 
note, ‘ wortlich OeoyEvsI ’.] I mentioned in my article that I had been unable 
at the time to consult Raabe. It makes no difference in sahstance, for the 
reasons I subsequently gave (pp. 214 sq .) ; but, in case I have unintentionally 
not been quite fair to Miss Taylor in not knowing and giving Raabe's note, I 
feel I ought to offer her my apologies. 

'iV. -W. Tarn. 

® I have emphasised this view of tlie "Hpeos in my Hero-Cults^ p. 371. 
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The Bacchae remains a puzzle. It is hard to be content witb an interpreta- 
tion of the play which makes Dionysus the hero, and even approximates him to 
Christ.^ Dionysus is more like Judas; he fondles the man whom he means to 
kill (1. 933). It is equally hard to believe that he is, as Pentheus said, a mere 
human h^rpnotist, a yops sttcoSos (1. 234) and an impostor.^ For the play is the 
story of how Pentheus, acting on that belief, was ruined utterly. 

I propose to argue, first, that Euripides is here, as elsewhere, a realist, 
giving us a picture of Dionysus worship as it reaUy was ; and that the miracles 
are meant as evidence of the presence of some supernatural power; and 
secondly, that if we want to know his judgment on that religion, we shall come 
nearest his thought, if not his vocabulary, in saying that it seemed to him 
devilish. 

Euripides is baffling, and he is TpayiKcoTccros tcov ttoititcov because of the 
wide range of his sympathies and the rare truthfulness of his mind. His 
unflinching vision of the dangers to which human nature is exposed is one of the 
things that distinguishes him from his countrj-men, who let their vision of the 
truth be blurred b}' their wish that things were otherwise (cf. Thuc. iii. 3 : 
P8T30V papos vspouTSs Tcp pf) pouAscrOai dAr)9fi slvai). Not less baffling 
to the ordinary mind is his fidelity to the beauty and nobility, which he discerned 
in unlikely places ; the motheriiness of Medea and Phaedra’s chastity are, like 
the beauty of the Bacchanals, traits that the common mind would never have 
the insight or the courage to recognise. 

The argument against taking the play seriously and straightforwardly, as 
meaning what it plainly says (that Dionysus is real and terrible and e\’il), is 
founded mainly on the contention that the miracles, in which Dionysus displays 
his power, 5re a fraud. This point of vdew is put strongly by Mr. Norwood in 
The Riddle of the Bacchae, and it hinges on the suggestion that the only miracle, 
which can be tested, is the alleged falling of the palace (1. 633), and that for this 
we have e\fidence inside the play that no such thing really happened. The 
evidence is that the people in the play never notice that the house is fallea. go 
in and out and never see that auvTeOpdvcoTai 6’ d-rrav. This giving us the clue, 
Mr. Norwood argues, we can understand the other miracles as due either to 
hallucination induced by the yops encpSos, or to the excitement of those who 
report them. 

But this argument can be reversed ; if the manifest falseness of one miracle 
is to determine our interpretation of all the rest, then the genuineness of one 


1 Prof. Murray’s translation of lines 509, “ Cf. Norwood, The Riddle of the Bacchae, 

510 suggests this. pp. 88 fl. 
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may equally be taken to show how the play is as a whole to be taken. I suggest 
that the madness of the maenads, and specially their strength in their frenzv, 
are felt by Euripides to be miraculous, and to prove the presence of some unseen 
power, and that this may have been actually observed by him in Macedon. 
Dionysus in the prologue announces that he will cause the city which dis- 
believes in him ‘ to learn for certain ’ (sKpaOelv, 1. 39) that he is a daemon, by 
making the women mad ; we may take it that Euripides meant this seriously, 
and that he himself felt that the frenzy and the terrific strength it generated, 
which he knew to be a fact, was evidence of some daemonic agency at work. 
Perhaps we should be safer in supposing that the poet had not definitely made 
up his mind about the interpretation of the facts, but that he felt that we at 
least do not know for certain that there is no god there, and that it is possible 
that we are, as the old legends said, compassed about by powers of darkness, 
whose evil will has power to ruin all our lives : and that he wrote the play to 
exhibit that possibility.® It seems to me characteristic of the poet’s mind that 
he could entertain, if not simultaneously, then alternately, different points of 
view, and would VTite a play to put forward and explore a possible interpreta- 
tion of human life and destiny.^ In this play he meant us to feel the full horror 
of the possibility that there is a supernatural power, corresponding in its nature 
and its work to the Dionysus of the myths. To me. however, the intensity of 
the play suggests that the poet was not merely putting a point of view ; that he 
felt profoundly that human life is tragic because there is a malign power, such 
as was Dionysus of the myths, which a man can thus easily and thus un wittingly 
stir up to his undoing. 

If this interpretation is right, we must find some other explanation for the 
fact that the characters in the play do not notice the supposed fall of the palace. 
It seems that the suggestions put forward and declined by Mr. Norwood may 
really meet the case ; \'iz. that the palace was only partly shaken down (owte- 
OpdvcoTai 5’ d-uav being an exaggeration — when a house is actually falling it is 
natural to feel that it is all coming down) ; and secondly, that the characters are 
too excited, first about the escape of Dionysus, and then about the death of 
Pentheus, to notice anything else at all. (I cherish a feeling, which it is doubt- 
less impolitic to mention, that the poet himself may have been so occupied with 
his central theme as to forget the house was down.) But Dr. A. B. Cook has 
most kindl}^ pointed out to me, that the notion that Dionysus was a god who 
could cause an earthquake is not an invention of Euripides ; it was an estab- 
lished Orphic belief,® and Orphism was strong in Macedonia. 

But I have still to show grounds for supposing that the events of the play 


® Cf. Macbeth. Did Shakespeare believe 
in witches ? The play is immensely more 
powerful if you think he did, or at least that 
he contemplated them as possible ; as he 
probably did. 

* I think I am here indebted to a remark 
of Prof. Murray’s in his Introduction to the 
volume called Athenian Drama — Euripides. 

® See Orph. L. Perikion^ 47. 1 ff. Dr. 


Cook has also supplied me with the following 
note : — ' The epithet pri^ixBcov, the land- 
breaker,” has reference in all probability to 
the disruptic effect of earthquakes and is 
applied in Orphic hymns to Dionysus.” 
Orph. L. Lys. Len. 50. 5; L. triet. 52. 9.’ 
See his third volume of ZeuSy chapter ii. 

§5- 
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can be accepted as a description of actual or possible occurrences. The reason 
for such a view is briefly this — the picture of Dionysus worship, which Euripides 
gives, is paralleled bv many other accounts of religious ecstasy in ancient and 
modern times. One may refer to Davenport’s account of the phenomena 
accompamung revival movements among the North American Indians, among 
Americans of Scotch-Irish descent, and among Englishmen at the time of the 
Weslej^an revival.® 

Euripides tells us that it was the women who were first affected by the 
Dionysiac madness, but that men were afterwards overcome as well; that a 
marked feature of the cult was the mo\dng together in a crowd (Oiacros) ; he 
shows us the ecstatic joy, the rhythmical dance and song, working up to a 
climax, in which some \’iolent muscular outlet must be found for the extra- 
ordinary nervous excitement (it is found in dancing, running and tearing of 
animals), and ending in complete exhaustion. The manifestations become 
more menacing as they proceed, beginning with a very attractive exaltation of 
the feelings of joy and emancipation, and ending in complete inhibition of the 
normal powers of perception and rational control. All these are characteristic 
features of religious revival. Even in quite small details Euripides’ account is 
paralleled by Davenport’s. Davenport, for instance, speaks of ‘ falling out ’ 
as a marked feature of many religious re%T.vals. On page 39 of his book he 
quotes : — ‘ Under the power of the emotion and the h}q)notic power of the 
medicine man . . . first one and then another would break from the ring (of 
dancers) stagger and fall down.’ f|5u5 sv opeaiv otcv ek Oidacov Spopaicov 
TTECTT] TTSfioCTE {Bctcckue, 136). 

It may be objected that the central feature of the Bacchic frenzy, on which 
the play hinges, is the extraordinary muscular strength of the maenad, and 
that for this there is no parallel. It is known, however, that hj-pnotic excite- 
ment, or even strong excitement without hypnotic influence, does enhance to 
an extraordinary degree the normal muscular strength ; and Ave may notice that 
in all Davenport’s accounts there is some muscular discharge of energy, in 
shouting, ‘ jerking,’ ^ or leaping. The tearing of small animals, the tAq)ical 
fawns and kids of the sculptured Bacchanal, seems therefore to be well within 
the bounds of possibility.® 

The tearing of the bull and the man are in a different category. Whether 


® See Daveiiiiort, Printilive Traits in 
Religions Revival. 

^ See Davenport, op. cit., p. 28 and 
passim. 

® Cf. Carpenter, Mental Phi/siology, p, 
327 : — ‘ An old cook maid, tottering with 
age,' having heard the alarm of fire, seized 
an enormous box containing her wliole 
property, and ran downstairs with it as 
easily as she would have earned a dish of 
meat. After tlie tire had bt'on extinguished 
she could not lift the box a hair’s breadth 
from the ground, anti it reejuired two men to 
carry it upstairs again.' Another and most 


interesting parallel has been supplied to me 
by a neurologist, one of whose patients, 
sutfering from shell-shock, would sometimes 
be unable to control an impulse to go out and 
tear off the heads of living fowls. It is 
suggested that the desire to see blood, which 
in normal human beings is completely 
repressed, was in this case stimulated by the 
suggestion supplied by the man’s experiences 
in the war; in the case of the maenads, a 
similar suggestion would be found in the 
ritual slaughter of animals, and particularly 
in the sacrifice of the bull to Dionysus. 
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they are possible or not is for the medical expert to decide.® Euripides may 
have felt that the licence due to a poet entitled him to heighten the actual facts 
in order to bring the old tale vithin the limits of the poetically conceivable. 

I suggest, however, that the facts which are known to be possible are enough to 
have made him believe that the old story could not be regarded as certainly 
incredible. 

If we ask what were the influences at work in Dionysiac religion to induce 
the hypnotic state, there are several points to notice. First the darkness, which 
nearly always, I think, undermines our sense of reality. Let anyone ask him- 
self, whether he does not feel that a hypnotist would have a better chance with 
him by night, in a forest, than by day, at home or in the city. The second 
factor is the rhythmical dance and song. All writers on hj’pnotic and kindred 
states emphasise the immense importance of rhythmical movement and sound. 
Thirdly, we are probably right in including wine among influences affecting the 
mental condition of the worshipper. And we have already noticed the fact that 
the psychological effect of the crowd was present.^® 

There is another element, which in the play helped in no small degree to 
bring on the hj’pnotic sj-mptoms, and that is the presence of the yois ettcoSos. 
Whether this condition was always present in real life we cannot tell, but it 
seems likely that often enough the priest performed the role here assigned to 
the god. 

I have said, perhaps, enough to show that it is at least possible that in this 
play Euripides was founding not upon imagination, nor upon legend merely, 
but upon fact. And indeed most writers agree in supposing that he was 
moved to ^\^ite the play by ha\'ing found in Macedon an extremer form of 
Dion3'sus worship than was practised in Attica. I go further only in suggest- 
ing that this involved, not onlv the excitement and the midnight worship, but 
also the actual tearing of animals, with perhaps the possibility of danger to 
human beings. 

But would Euripides necessarily regard these facts, granted for the moment 
that they were facts, as implying a supernatural agency ? If he had anything 
like the attitude of mind and the bias of the nineteenth-century materialist (he 
could not have the knowledge of a twentieth-centurc' psychologist), he might 
have taken the view that these states of mind, inexplicable as they were, must 
yet be due to the working of some as yet undiscovered natural law, and there- 
fore need not be taken to imply divine agency. But I see no reason to suppose 
that he so regarded the facts. ‘ Panic ’ fear and madness were by the Greeks 
habituallv thought to be due to the presence of a god or daemon ; and, as Mr. 
Cornford has shown, there was a tendency' to think of other strongly emotional 
states, in which the will seems powerless, as explicable by the same hypothesis. 
Nor do I think that Euripides ever wrote anything to suggest that in theology 


® One may note that there is no reason to I do not know; sculptured friezes do not 

suppose tliat the bull in question was as always observe proportion, 

large as modern English prize cattle. The GiaaEueTai vf'vx®'' (1- his individuality 

largest bulls in the ancient world came from is merged in the group ? 

Sicily and Epirus ; what their actual size was See his Thucydides Mythistoricus, 
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he was a dogmatic atheist. It is true that, during his lifetime, Anaxagoras had 
taught in Athens that all things are governed by cause and effect (probably to 
be conceived in terms of physics), and that there is no god but hfous, the 
Intelligence which is the First Cause. It is true also that Euripides was strongly 
inclined to doubt whether the orthodox Olympian gods were any good for any- 
thing ; he once makes a character wonder whether perhaps there are no gods, 
but chance rules all things. But I think it hard to believe that Euripides ever 
finallv made up his mind about the gods. And some of his plays seem to have 
been written in protest against the atheistic view. Of these plays the most 
striking are the Hippohjtiis,^^ written near the beginning of his career, and the 
BaccJiae, written at the very end. 

In the Troades Hecuba says it is all nonsense for Helen to lay her sin at 
Aphrodite’s door. Aphrodite is nothing else than the lust of Helen’s own heart. 
But in the Hippolytiis surely we get a different impression — the sense of some 
powerful thing outside Phaedra, which overpowers her gallant resistance. So in 
the Bacchae. while in the abstract it is possible that Euripides might have taken 
the Hew that the madness and the murder and everything else might be due to 
nothing more nor less than wine, in actual fact his suggestion surely is that 
Pentheus wrestled not against the things of this world, but against spiritual 
powers and the rulers of darkness. 

This impression of the malignity of some non-human power is strongly 
suggested, in both plays, by the emphasis on the fact that in each case the 
hostility was aroused, and the tragedy precipitated, by the O^pi? of a man. 
This belief in divine jealousy is familiar to us in Aeschylus and Herodotus; 
Euripides is not obsessed by it in the same degree, but I think that in the 
Hippolytus and the Bacchae we are made to feel that the danger is increased by 
the hero’s self-assertive confidence ; and this impression is against the theory 
that the poet thought natural causes would account for everything. 

I come now to my second main thesis; Euripides not only meant us to 
think that Dionysus is a real power, mysterious and terrible, he meant us also 
to feel that he is evil. 

It is not hard to point to passages in support of this Hew. Even in the 
lovely choral lyrics at the beginning of the play we get dark hints of another side 
• — hints that we are perhaps too puzzled to accept. Compare vdp9r|K0(s OPpiords 
(in 1. 113) and the astonishing, incredible blood-lust of 1. 139.^* (Blood-lust 
emerging in religious ecstasy is no unparalleled phenomenon ; we may perhaps 
compare the priests of Baal.) The most horrible scene of all is the tempting of 
Pentheus by Dionysus (11. 778 ff.). Here it seems to me, if anywhere in liter- 
ature, we have the perfect deHl, with his loathsome power to attract, and his 
appeal to the finer qualities of human nature, of which he himself has not a 


Compare Prof. Gilbert Murray’s remark 
that in order to deny the Aphrodite of the 
Hippolytus you would have to say not 
merely there is no such person, but there is 
no such thing. 

11. 970 ff., especially 988. 

1^ Here Euripides is, of course, strictly 


loyal to the actual cult. 

1® Dionysus defeats Pentheus because he 
is able to win his trust (1. 934), while at the 
same time stimulating an unpleasant 
curiosity from which Pentheus had been free 
before. 
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trace. At the end of the play we have the overwhelming portrayal of the 
perfect evil work. 

But if we are guided in our judgment of the play by these aspects of it, 
what are we to make of the beauty and the spiritual appeal of the choral odes 
sung by the Eastern maenads ? There are three strains in these huics which 
make a strong appeal to our reverence. First the happiness ; secondly the 
beauty, and thirdly the emphasis on holiness. 

There is a quite extraordinary appeal in the sense of happiness in these 
odes, of the soul’s escape, of care-free, innocent delight in simple things. We 
should compare it to the happiness of childhood, the purest thing on earth ; to 
Euripides it suggests the unconscious happiness of the wild thing, and in one 
passage of heartrending beauty he gives it a double appeal, by comparing a 
young animal, running with its mother.^® Does Euripides really mean us to 
condemn utterly a religion which gives its converts such a song as this ? 

But it is surely no uncommon thing for men and women to find that the 
offer of happiness, even of happiness that seemed innocent and childlike, has led 
them by strange ways into horror and disaster. Even so common and so sordid 
a thing as alcoholic intoxication is due to nothing else but this, the acceptance 
of an offer of happiness and escape from care, that ends in disillusion. Part of 
the tragedy of the play lies just here — the evil thing looked so fair, it was the 
hope and even the taste of exceeding joy that brought men into woe. Indeed I 
think the tragedy not only of Euripides’ play, but of the whole world, lies very 
near this fact which we find it so hard to learn. We must sometimes forgo 
happiness, say no to the intolerable promise of joy. 

So too the beauty of the Dionysiac religion must not mislead. For beauty, 
too, is among those things that we always must desire, and sometimes must 
refuse. ‘ Beauty is good,’ we cry, with passionate insistence. And as in the 
old tale of the syrens, ‘ there lie close at hand the rotting bones of men ’ {Od. 
12 . 45 ). 

I think beauty must have been a feature of the religion, and that it is not 
entirely an importation from the poet’s own mind. The dances were almost 
certainly lovelv, at any rate in their earlier stages ; and Euripides shows us, 
with restraint upon his lips and passion in his heart, how the vile crdt has 
prostituted to its own hideous ends, even the beauty of the night and of the 
wild places of the woods. 

Finally, there is the appeal of holiness. Now I would suggest first that it 
is a common thing with all of us, when our emotion has been stirred, to utter 
with new fervour things we have known before ; so that we falsely think the 
experience which moved us has also taught us something new ; and secondly, 
that when we are moved, we may attribute to the cause of our emotion a moral 
value which it has not got ; we may be mistaken in thinking that the man or the 
girl we are in love with is not only beautiful but good. The utterances about 
holiness in this play are no new revelation — they are the normal Greek plati- 
tudes. The maenads were mistaken in attributing to Dionysus their own 
moral ideas. 


1. 166, aiJa norepi. 


1 ’ 1 . 486 . 


1. 862 ff. and passim. 
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But I think the insistence on holiness is due to something deeper than this. 
And here Rudolph Otto’s book, The Idea of the Holy, is illuminating. Otto 
maintains that the words which mean holy, octios, sacer, and the rest, do not 
at first, nor indeed for a long time in the development of religion, mean moral 
purity. They are words that men use when they feel the presence of something 
supernatural, uncanny, other-worldly. Otto points out that even after the 
long endeavour of the Hebrew prophets to teach their people that God’s holiness 
means His righteousness, they still felt, as the book of Leviticus shows, that 
God’s holiness, and the holiness He demands in us. is of the ritual order. 

I think the word in this play has this sense ; it shows that the maenads felt 
thepresence of something strange and supernatural — queer, moving, frightening. 
And j3ioTav dyiOTEuei (1. 73) is a paraphrase of teAetos fiecov eIScos, meaning 
that the right way to meet the holiness of Dionysus is to go through the ritual 
and worship that he demands. 

This cannot be proved, of course ; but I cannot find, anywhere in the play, 
any suggestion of moral fineness which comes from Dionysus ; and am therefore 
driven to believe that the fact that the word is used, is evidence simply that the 
worshippers felt a strange presence with them. 

There remains, so far as I can see, nothing to cancel the dreadful horror of 
the end of the play, nothing to mitigate our impression of the damnableness of 
the havoc that the powers of evil work in human lives ; but much, very much to 
make us feel ‘ the pity of it, 0 the pity of it.’ 

This play, the last Eurijjides ever wrote, is terribly tragic. There is no 
relief. The loveliest things, the greenwoods and the aeiJivoTris of the darkness, 
the hope that some one or some thing will take care of us (1. 166, porepi). the 
joy of merry human fellowship (1. 380), are a snare and a delusion, leading to 
horror unthinkable and to black darkness. The only good things that remain 
undefiled at the end are the love and loyalty of human beings to each other ; 
and how impotent these are. M. R. Glover. 



TWO NORTH GREEK MINING TOWNS 
Introductory 

The question as to the sources of metals in ancient Greece, as also in the 
whole of Europe, in the bronze age, has for some time exercised archaeologists. 
Apart from certain regions, little exploration has been carried out with regard 
to ancient mines, and there has especially been a tendency to take a long \iew 
in archaeology, and to connect across considerable distances regions where 
metal is known to have been worked in early times with regions where there 
is no information on the subject. But early mines are often hard to detect, 
as either the ore was completely exhausted, or the early workings have been 
obliterated by later peoples. There is, however, room for much careful 
investigation in this field, and metal being one of the most important objects 
of early commerce, the discovery of the sources used should throw a con- 
siderable light on this extremely complicated subject. 

The present paper is an attempt to throw further light on the metal- 
sources of Greece in the bronze age, and describes some early mines which I 
have found there. 

CiRRHA MaGHOULA 

Under two miles along the coast from Itea and some seven miles from 
Delphi lies the moimd of Cirrha. This town is chiefly known as having been 
the port of Delphi in later times, but it has a long earlier history. The mound 
is large, and is partly covered by a modern \dllage : fortxinately, however, this 
area seems to have been also that chosen by the classical town, so that the 
northern part of the mound, where the prehistoric strata appear not to have 
been disturbed by later encroachments, is still clear. There even without 
excavation it has been possible to glean a great deal of information, and no 
doubt if it was dug it would yield results as rich as could now be obtained 
from any prehistoric site in Greece. 

The question of Cirrha and Crisa has for many years been considered 
settled: Crisa was on the spur jutting out from the modern village of Chryso, 
while Cirrha was on the shore of the Gulf of Itea. The ancient e%'idence is, 
however, hopelessly confused, as we shall see in a moment when we come to 
discuss it ; and for this reason it was not taken very seriously. 

A certain number of ancient authorities say that Cirrha and Crisa are one 
place. Homer ^ only mentions Crisa, but does not say more. Pausanias “ 
and the Etijmologiciiin Magnum say that they are one name, by means of a 
mediate Cirsa, and that Leocrines is the only authority who distinguishes two 
towns. Stephanus of Byzantium also mentions this opinion, and Athenaeus ^ 
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seems to subscribe when he savs that the Crisaean War was fought by the 
Cirrhans. Finally, there is the modern tradition that the mound of Cirrha 
was once Crisa.* 

With regard to the identity of name, Professor Braunholtz kindly informs 
me that the Etymologicum Magnum is probably correct. The earlier form of 
the name would be Crisa, and the doublet Cirsa is very easy if, as seems 
probable, it is a foreign word. In certain dialects, especially Attic, but also 
in the Peloponnese, Cirsa would tend to become Cirrha. 

On the other hand, some other authors distinguish the ' two places, 
especially Ptolemy ^ and Pliny.® Strabo places Cirrha in the plain of Itea 
and Crisa between it and Antie\wa on the coast, in which no modern scholar 
has followed him. 

There is also considerable confusion as to which city was destroyed in the 
Crisaean War. Pausanias ® twice says that Cirrha was the victim, and Suidas ® 
and Aeschines agree, while the latter adds that the harbour was blocked up. 
The Scholiast on Pindar says that the Cirrhans were driven out to Cirphis 
and later destroyed there. On the other side comes Strabo, who says that 
Cirrha was destroyed by Crisa and the latter by the Thessalians owing to tolls 
levied on pilgrims, while Med. Gr. 23, 833 says that the Crisaeans retired to a 
strong city near by, which Preller thinks was Cirrha. Pliny ® says that 
Crisa existed no more in his day. Frontinus describes the trick with the 
water-supply as an episode in the siege of Crisa, but it must be pointed out 
that this would be impossible on the rocky hill where the site of Crisa is usually 
located. 

The principal difficulty is that our earliest authority, the Homeric Hymn 
to Apollo, is the most confused of all. The description of Crisa there says that 
it is on a spur jutting out westwards with a cliff above and a rocky valley 
below ; which suits the accepted site of Crisa. On the other hand, the Cretans 
arrive at Crisa, at the harbour on the shingle beach; this is certainly Cirrha. 
Either we must suppose that the former passage is an interpolation or that the 
harbour is distinguished from the town; in the latter case, the description 
does not suit the archaeological evidence before the sixth century, and is 
important as a criterion for dating the hymn to after 550 b.c. 

We must now consider the finds at these two sites. Frazer, on visiting 
Crisa, found a rough-hewn Cyclopean wall, which he thought might be 
3Iycenean. Bursian also saw this wall, while in Ulrichs’ day it was standing 
ten feet high and was built of very large stones. Now the walls of Crisa are 
in great confusion ; what was apparently the circuit wall of the city, which 
must have lain by the chapel of the Forty Saints, is now hardly visible, and 
is not built of very large stones, as a whole not large enough for Mycenean; 
but there is a good circuit wall just missing the hill with the chapel and 
enclosing the next spur, of rough polygonal or Cyclopean masonry about six 


^ Leake, Xorth Greece, p. 584. 
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feet thick. Inside this enceinte there is no pottery. There are also the 
remains of a tower just by this wall. 

Secondly, there has been found in Crisa an altar with boustrophedon 
inscription, published by Roehl.’^'^ Mr. Tod very kindly informs me that the 
date of this altar is most uncertain, as the experts are in great disagreement, 
but on the whole it seems that those who are working on purely epigraphical 
and not historical evidence would prefer a date in the sixth century to one 
in the seventh. 

Finally, the sherds at Crisa show a complete disagreement with our 



picture of a flourishing prehistoric and early classical town. The earliest that 
I picked up there seemed to be Corinthian, and there were several pieces of 
black glaze and unpainted yellow and grey wares. But they are not common, 
and give the impression of a poor and unimportant village. 

The remains of buildings at Cirrha are now' not numerous, and seem 
confined to the foundations of a stoa. Leake, on the other hand, found a great 
many ruins, w'hile Ulrichs saw' a mole and a town w'all built as a square of 
well-fitted polygonal masonry. The date of this must unfortunately remain 
uncertain, but it presumably might as well belong to the end of the seventh 
century before the destruction as to the end of the sixth, about which time 
Cirrha was refounded as the port of Delphi. 

“ I.G.A. iii. p. 87. 
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The sherds at Cirrha, on the other hand, are eloquent and testify to 
a long and continuous habitation. There are several neolithic vares repre- 
sented ; one coarse piece and perhaps one or two fine pieces with matt -purple 
paint seem to belong to this age ; more certain is a piece with yellow clay and 
opposing triangles in matt-black, filled in with wavy lines in red-brown, close 
parallels to which are known from Gonia. As to Thessalian sherds, A wares, 
which come down as far as the Schiste in this direction, and possibly to Delphi, 
were not found ; but there was one sherd of B3a2, and one which was probably 
B3a3, but it was much faded. These are important, as they show that the 
Dimini culture was not completely cut off from the south by the Urfirnis 
cultures in the Spercheius valley. 

Xothing was very definitely Early Helladic, but there were some pieces 
of black-polished ware like that from Yolo, though without shapes it is difficult 
to say that this is not the Middle Helladic black ware from the Isthmus and 
Aegina. There were also several coarse pieces with outcurffing rims, which 
rather resembled Early Helladic. 

Middle Helladic, on the other hand, was plentifully represented. There 
were a number of pieces of Grey Minyan, and also two sherds which looked 
like the early Yellow Minyan from Eutresis; they were hand-made, and were 
parts of the rim and side of bowls, one with an angular and one with a rounded 
shoulder. Possibly to this date belongs a heavy yellow foot, hollow inside 
very nearly to the base of the bowl, of coarse unpainted clay; and a red- 
polished strap handle. There were also a number of sherds of purple matt- 
painted ware, the variety which is common at Orchomenus, and one piece 
which may possibly have been matt-painted with the paint badly applied, for 
it was decorated in wide horizontal bands alternately yellow burnished and 
red unburnished, the colour of the clay. 

From Late Helladic we have a large number of Mycenean cylix stems, 
mostly undecorated, and some other sherds, but they were not perhaps pro- 
portionately so plentiful as compared to other prehistoric wares as on some 
other sites. There were also a number of chips of ob.sidian. 

Early iron-age pottery was as usual not represented, probably because 
the datable pieces were put in tombs, while a coarse undatable ware was used 
for ordinary life. There were a number of coarse grey sherds and then later 
a piece of late Attic and some black-glaze ware. 

Xow this effidence points very strongly to a revision of our usual ideas 
about Crisa and Cirrha. We have seen that the names are probably identical, 
and now it is effident that Crisa. the town on the hill, was not inhabited before 
the si.xth century ; in other words, it dates from after the Crisaean War. Thus 
it seems that what happened was that there was a flourishing town, founded 
in neolithic times, at Maghoula on the coast; this was called Crisa. The 
inhabitants of this town may have at some time built a refuge for flocks on 
the hill next to the Forty Saints, which is the second enceinte that we have 
described. At the time of the war, about 585, the town at Maghoula was 
besieged and destroyed, possibly by the stratagem of infecting the water- 
supply, which has been taken by some to refer to the salt-spring which comes 
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out near there, and the survivors took refuge on the hill of the Forty Saints, 
where they lived a miserable existence for several hundred years, though the 
village had apparently disappeared by Pliny’s time. Cirrha was soon after 
refounded on the accursed land as the port of Delphi. 

Now this hypothesis explains the extraordinary confusions of our ancient 
authorities, if there was only one place which had altered its name. It also 
suits better several other facts. A town on the coast would more naturally 
give its name to the Crisaean Gulf than one up on the hill, and would also be 
more likely to indulge in important trading ventures to Sicily and Italv.^^ 
Secondly, Crisa is generally supposed to have been the chief offender in the 
Sacred War, but it would be curious if the land round the city was not cursed, 
but only the land round its port, as the curse certainly was laid on the fields 
near the shore. Thirdly, it is easier to understand how the name of Crisa 
sur\dves in the modern Chryso if Crisa was a settlement which went on till 
late Greek times, and not one which was blotted out in the early sixth century. 

The importance of Cirrha in prehistoric times, however, lay in its possession 
of a commodity which is rare in the ancient world and whose presence is not 
otherwise confirmed in Greece; its principal industry was the mining of tin. 
The mines lie on both sides of the valley, as will be seen in the sketch map. 

They all seem to have been worked open cast, so that they now look like 
great cuts in the side of the hill. None of them now contain a trace of the 
ore, which was completely worked out. In parts of the open casts caves were 
dug. presumably so as to extract small veins of the mineral which ran into 
the hill; but these caves are not very numerous, and generally look natural, 
though a close examination shows that they wander about at various levels 
and sometimes intercommunicate. The evidence that metal was worked here 
lies in the discovery of at least six large slag-heaps, with a very good high- 
temperature slag and a number of fragments of crucibles. 

The pottery found in the mines is our chief guide to the date at which 
they were worked. The principal mine on the east side of the valley con- 
tained a piece of Early Helladic red-polished ware, which appears to be a 
projection on the wide handle of a jug, and though no definite parallels to 
this in Early Helladic wares seem to be known, the evidence of the fabric is 
very strong as to its date. With it were found a few coarse hand-made pieces, 
and on the slag-heap a curious rough sherd, apparently early, which had the 
handle not stuck through the wall but plastered round on the outside. 

Close by this mine is another, which I would like to think is Middle Helladic, 
though as only some fragments of pithoi were found here it is impossible to 
be certain. But as we cannot date the discovery of tin very early in Early 
Helladic times, and as the mines are both fairly large, it is probable that the 
Middle Helladic people continued to mine at the same place. 

The Late Helladic mine was undoubtedly on the opposite side of the 
valley. In a very similar open cast mine there was formd a quantitv of 
Mycenean sherds, all small and of no particular interest in themselves. Some 
of the sherds here look later than Mycenean ; for instance, there was a curious 
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piece with black lustrous paint and a decoration of slanting lines bordered 
by a frame and outside by a row of dots, which might be a local variety of 
Geometric ; and one or two rims from there do not at all suggest the pre- 
historic period. The fact that a piece of black-glaze ware was found on the 
slag-heaps shows that mining operations continued, at any rate sporadically, 
down into classical times. Then they seem to have stopped, as we hear 
nothing of mines here in the geographers ; but another mine, rather higher up 
the east side of the valley, was opened in Byzantine times, and a number of 
sherds of that date were found there. There are also in the neighbourhood a 
number of other promising cuts in the hills. 

The slag, as has been said, shows a high temperature, and is covered 
with a green-brown enamel. One piece was found high up in the Early Helladic 
mine, all the rest was in the plain, which shows that here was the principal 
smelting-works. A small stream runs close by, so that the ore was probably 
first crushed and washed, and then smelted to extract the remainder of the 
silica and to reduce the tin. An analysis of the slag was kindly made for me 
by il. Stathis of the Athens Laboratory; the only relevant metals which 
appeared were 9-7 per cent, of ferric oxide and traces of arsenic. 

It will be noticed that this analysis makes no mention of tin. However, 
the slag was tested repeatedly for lead, which did not appear, and also for 
copper, and both of these always remain in fairly considerable quantities in 
early slag. It is likely that either traces of tin were counted in the silica 
and escaped notice, or that, as tin has a low melting point, it was all extracted 
from a high-temperature slag of this nature. The positive e\ddence for tin 
came from deposits on the inside of the crucible, which turned out by analysis 
to be stannic oxide. 

The smelting was performed in crucibles of coarse very hard clay. The 
shapes of the pieces of slag show that it was tapped from a hole in the side, 
no doubt at the hottest moment, and run out on to the ground, where it 
picked up a certain amount of earth. In some cases these holes must have 
been very small. The metal was then either tapped or poured out. 

I7ow these mines are important because they settle the source of Greek 
tin in early times. This question has much perplexed archaeologists of late, 
and they have been led to look to distant regions such as Bohemia and Spain. 
Tin has been said to exist in other places in Greece ; Arzruni mentions it on 
Pangaeum, but the mining operations here were more probably in search of 
gold ; Paschale says that it occurs in an iron and copper ore on Andros ; but 
the company which it keeps suggests much rather a small impurity in copper. 
Cuinet says that it is found at Nigde in Taurus, but there seems no verifica- 
tion of this. But we now have a definite source close at hand, and thus the 
problem falls to the ground. 

Secondly, Lucas has pointed out that we require for our source of 
prehistoric tin some mines which are comparatively small and give out during 
the first millennium b.c., after which the tin trade with the West, as we know 

Zs. f, Ethnologie, 1884, p. 58. Journal oj Egyptian Archaeologyy 1928, 
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it in classical times, comes in. Now, without wishing in the least to prejudice 
ourselves as to the source of Egyptian tin, for which he suggests Armenia, 
we may say that this hypothesis suits very well the mines of Cirrha so 
far as we can discover their history. They flourished in the prehistoric 
period, continued rather spasmodically into classical times, and finally closed 
down in the Hellenistic age. Thus this hypothesis, based mainly on a 
priori reasoning, is shown to tally in a remarkable way with the new facts. 

Thirdly, it throws new light on the coming of the Cretans to Delphi, as 
related in the Homeric Hymn to Apollo, Despite the lateness of this work, 
it probably contains a kernel of original tradition ; but so long after the events 
that it describes, it is even more likely that the original motive of the Cretans 
would be lost. Indeed, it is probable that their real aim was something more 
material than the management of the oracle. Excavation at Cirrha would 
probably show marked traces of Cretan influence; but this at present is 
speculation. 

Finally, these mines might shed a small light on the early importance of 
Delphi and Mycenae, though it is not suggested that they did not mainly 
stand on their own merits, Delphi itself indulged in mining in a small way, 
as the discovery of slag there shows ; and it is very natural that the sanctuary 
belonging to a town with a unique position in the prehistoric world would 
obtain the riches which Homer ascribes to it, Mycenae again has always 
been supposed to have indulged in trade with the Corinthian Gulf, though it 
has been doubtful in what that trade consisted; here, however, is found at 
least one useful commodity near at hand, which could then be exported as 
far as the islands and Crete, and possibly even to Asia Minor and Egt^pt ; but 
the last point must in the present state of our knowledge remain exceedingly 
doubtful. 


VoLO Kastro 

The importance of the mound of Yolo Kastro does not seem to have 
received sufficient attention from prehistoric archaeologists. Its position in a 
sheltered harbour, with probably a good beach for drawing up the small ships 
of earlv times, marked it out to be a trading station ; it is indeed the only 
port in Thessaly with easy communication to the interior. 

An excavation was carried out here many years ago, but the results were 
cursorily published. The cut in the side of the mound is, however, still fresh 
except right at the bottom, where there is a certain amount of fallen earth, 
and Mr. Radford very kindly examined the stratification. The sherds from 
here are in the collection of the British School at Athens. 

Mr. Radford says that the strata are most clearly marked in the centre, 
further to the north they are less well defined, and to the south the face is 
obscured by vegetation and fallen debris. Unless there are lower occupation 
levels, the original settlement must have been placed on a low mound rising 
to 2 metres above the surrounding ground. Below the classical remains, 
which were out of reach, the vertical intervals were accurately measured, but 
the horizontal distances are only approximate, the aim being to give a general 
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impression of each stratum rather than an absolutely accurate picture of a 
particular area. The divisions between the strata are marked in some places 
by changes in the character or colour of the .soil, in others by rough lines of 
cobble paving or gravel. It is probable that the burnt lavers within the lower 
strata represent successive occupation levels, but thev show no marked change 
in the character of the debris. The soil of the toumba was light and verv 
friable, tending to become darker towards the bottom, but it woidd be unwise 
to lay any stress on this appearance in view of its exposure t(i the air. Some 
of the stones which seemed to be cut through walls might on investigation 
prove to be chance accumulations of debris. 

The lowest level apparently contains B wares. One .sherd was Bdp. 
probably part of the base of a fruit-stand, decorated in horizontal bands with 
wide spaces unpainted in between. Another was part of a medium-sized 
spherical bowl, of coarse clay, yellow-red in colour, slightly polished and 
unpainted. Another was part of a large horizontal pierced handle, attached 
to the outside of the vase, with coarse matt-red paint. Tliere were besides 
two pieces of yellow monochrome ware, one part of a flattened base. 

The characteristic ware of the next stratum was black polished, apparently 
from its shapes Early Helladic. The best sherd was a piece of a wide deep jar. 
with a large splaying rim and a horizontal ridge at the edge. Another inter- 
esting sherd was a ribbed handle, with the various ridges overlapping one 
another. There were several other j)ieces of black or grey-black polished 
ware, rather indeterminate. 

The layer next above is apparently also Early Helladic : from here came 
part of a black bowl with a very angular .shoulder; a large piece of a vellow- 
polished, wide-mouthed deep jar. with .slightly .splaying rim and red biscuit : 
and an indeterminate red hand-made sherd. 

The fourth level contained a long Hat red handle, suggestive of f wares, 
a coarse grey sherd with a small rim grooved underneath, closely resembling 
a Minyan rim from Chalia. and two indeterminate black sherds, one of which 
was certainly hand-made. 

The stratum above this a2)parently also belonged to the bronze age. as is 
seen from a red strajr handle which finds many parallels in f wares. The two 
other sherds from here, a thick cyliinlrical black hainlle and a grey wheel- 
made sherd, were doubtful. 

The second stratum presumably belong.s to the iron age. though the only 
.sherd found, part of a grey rim. does not give much evidence as to date ; 
finally, the first stratum contained the bottom of a footed bowl, which did 
not look earlier than late Greek or Roman. Above this again are mediaeval 
walls, which are illustrated in Wace and Thompson's Prehi^torir Tliessdh/. 

The importance of the site clearly lies iji the ])rehistoric strata, which 
shows that there was a trading-station of southerners on the shores of the 
Pagasaeic Gulf in the midst of an alien culture. It seems fairly clear that the 
Thessalian peojiles were agricultural, and the station at Yolo jwesumablv. 
therefore, supplied them with products from overseas. The principal of 
these, so far as we can tell from the remains, was obsidian, which is fairly 
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common on Thessalian monnds. This mainly is of the ordinary opaque Melian 
variety, though some jiieces from Dimini are banded alternately light and 
dark, a sort which has been found at Thoricus. in Crete, and elsewhere, and 
which may or may not come from Melos. 

This Early Helladic village wordd also explain stray finds of Early Ilelladic 
ware in Thessaly. The British School collection has one sherd from Dimini, 
twt) from Sesklo, and several from Aidin. A few sherds were also found in 
Tsaiii 4 and 5, above all the painted wares, including the F ones. This, 
together with the stratification evidence from Volo. suggests that the Early 
Helladic period goes on certainly for several centuries side by side with the 
rs wares in Thessaly, though unfortunately it is not possible to fix its begin- 
nings with accuracy. The mound which would probably best do this is Cirrlia, 
where there are a few B sherds in companv with southern neolithic and Early 
Helladic. Lianokladi was not conclusive, though it rather suggested that the 
Urfirnis people arrived very soon after the introduction of B wares. 

But there was also another industry practised by the inhabitants of Volo. 
In the Early Helladic level was found a piece of coi)per slag containing 
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This shows that copper was worked here and so probablv mined in the 
neighbourhood. The exact site of this mine is uncertain, partly because the 
prehistoric people of Greece took and smelted all traces of ore, and did not 
leave gangue hea])s with the poorer pieces which give the place away. This is 
clearly seen in the Early and Middle Minoan mine at Chrysocamino near 
Gournia. However, part of the hill has clearly been cut away near Gatzea 
station, east of Volo along the gulf, though a subsequent land.slip has made 
it impossible to determine if there is any prehistoric potterv here. This, 
however, seems the most probable site of the mine, as the hills elsewhere near 
Volo contain no traces of quarrying. 

The settleme;it was thus clearly an important trading-station both for 
imports and exports. Xo doubt also much other commerce was carried on, 
such as in corn, which has left no trace. But what is clearest is that the pre- 
historic Thessalians were not seafarers, and that it required the enterprise of 
the southerners to bring them foreign products and to introduce them to 
contact with the oirtside world. 
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Conclusion 

In conclusion, one might say a few words on tiie danger of ])ostulatmg 
distant metal scjurces for poorly gifted regions in early times. Archaeologists 
have recently tended to bring the tin and copper, the gold and silver to Greece 
from far-off lands ; this pajier has shown that there is no ground for the first 
two being sought outside the country. Trade in early times jirobably mainly 
consisted of handing on things from tribe to tribe as Herodotus describes ; 
and it follows that such articles must be small and portable, such as ornaments, 
and not large and bulky ingots of metal. 

Though tin has not yet been located elsewhere clo.se by, there are a number 
of sources known for early copper in the Aegean area. Slag has been found at 
Abussos on Paros. Chrysocamino near Gournia associated with E.IM. and 
M.M. pottery, Selino and Gavdos.^® It is suspected that there was a copper 
mine at Mycenae; for there Tsountas found copper slag, and there is a cave 
with pick-marks — indeed it is po.ssible that Mycenae drew the tin from Cirrha 
and alloyed it into bronze. Other prehistoric mines are not certain; but it 
is not unlikely that they will be found in all parts of Greece if thorough e.vplora- 
tion is undertaken: there are numerous mineral deposits on the islands, and 
it must also be remembered that the habit of completely working their ores 
out makes it likely that mines e.vploited by bronze age ■))eoi}le may be found 
in any part of Greece, whether known to be metalliferous or not. 

0. H.avies. 
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THE SHIELD SIGNAL AT THE BATTLE OF MAEATHON 


So much has alreadv been written about the battle of Marathon that it 
is only with great hesitation that the present writer ventures to make another 
contribution to the subject. But it seems that in spite of the various con- 
jectures and explanations that have been advanced, there is still a solution 
of the shield signal which has escaped notice hitherto, and which simplifies 
the story. 

For the general scheme of the battle this paper follows in the main the 
first reconstruction by Mr. J. A. K. Munro {J.H.S. xix. p. 185), with which 
Dr. Grundy is in substantial agreement (The Great Persian ILar) ; the essential 
feature in this version is, of course, the division of the Persian forces at Mara- 
thon after a delay of several days.^ It is only in the interpretation of the 
shield signal that any claim to originality can be made, and the view of the 
signal here given is based on the acceptance of the Herodotean story that a 
shield wa.s flashed, and that it was flashed when the barbarians were already 
in their ships. 

This, of course, involves the existence of a pro-Peisistratid party in 
Athens, and the supposition that this party was then trying to communicate 
with the Persian commanders ; whether it was the Alcmeonidae who flashed 
the shield or sonrebody else - does not affect the issue. 

Though Mr. ^lunro (in the Canihrirhje A»cie»t History) has drawn attention 
to the difficulty of signalling by such a means, the full implications of the 
incident do not seem to have been appreciated. Mr. Macan ^ suggests that 
there were ‘ signs made in a fashion anticipating modern helio-telegraphy.’ 
This postulates the existence of a code of some sort, known to both parties, 
which is. to say the least, highly improbable at that time, and ignores the 
serious practical difficulty, even if such a code be a.ssumed, of directing the 
beam of light in exactly the direction required at so long a range ; assuming, 
as is generally done, that the signal was fla.slied from the top of Pentelicus, 
Datis in his ship must have been five miles away. As anyone who has used 
a heliograph knows, if the reader is not in the correct line and in the correct 


^ T find iny-'P]! unable to areept the 
serond reconf^truction re<'ently put forward 
by Mr. ^lunrn in tlie (’dtnbndfje Ancif^nt 
Histor'j-. but the meaning of the shield 
signal here ^uggeste^l is not im oiiipatible 
with that version. 

- AlwtU^ excluding the view of tlie late 
I’rof. 33ury, th<it it wh'- fla''h(‘tll[)y a detai-h- 
inent of I'ersiau"^ (^7. Marcli, ISlhi). 

If it liad been so, some earlier Alrmeonid 
apologist would have got liold of the fact. 


® Herodotu.s. IV-VI. Ajip. x. 

^ I follow the usual tradition which 
makes Datis the real if not the titular com- 
iiuinder of the expedition. In Herodotus 
he survive.s the battle {very probably be- 
cause he was not present at it), and the 
story ot liis doatli is an acf-retion to the 
‘ Marathon legend.’ i\Ir. iMunro would put 
Artaplirenes in the sliip and leave Datis to 
fight the battle. 


1(K) 
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plane lie cloe^ not see tlie flashes as intended liy the sender : accurate sigliting 
is essential. Even ivitli a large convex shield there would he a tremendous 
difiiculty in directing the beam of light accurately at such a distance in such 
a wav as to ensure that the flashes were correctlv read; a reliable sio-hting 
arrangement would have been necessary, and it is highlv improbable that the 
signaller had such a thing. The difficulty, in fact, would have been so great 
as to amount to an impossibility : the most that could be attempted with 
nothing but a shield was the bare indication that a jlcthli wm being inmle. The 
shield would just be waved in the sun in the confident expectation that in 
some position or other it would catch the light in such a way that the flash 
woidd be seen by the person intended ; but no attempt could have been made 
to flash any message in code, nor even to send a specified number of flashes ; 
the risk of misreading would have been too great ; the bare fact of a flash 
was all that cordd be indicated. 

It may seem superfluous to labour this point, but all that is involved by 
these limitations to communication by this means doe.s not seem to have been 
generally recognised. Given such limitations, it stands to reason that the 
only message which could be conveyed by such means was a jjerfectly simple 
one, such as ' Now's the time ' (as in fact at Aego.spotami, nearlv a century 
laterj. or ' Yes ' or ‘ No ’ to an agreed que.stion. Such a means of communica- 
tion. therefore, demands prearrangement, and pre.supposes that the two ]iarti(>s 
had already been in communication by written word or word of mouth before 
the meaning of the flash could be agreed upon. Thus if a shield signal was 
shown at Marathon, it proves indubitably that the ])ro-Peisistratid party in 
Athens had been in communication with Datis and Hippias before the battle, 
and not only before the battle, but while the Persian force was at iMarathon, 
for the place and approximate time of the flash no less thair its import had 
also to he prearranged. 

If then the two parties were perfectly able to communicate with each 
other by direct (if secret and possibly dangerous) means, where was the need 
for the indirect and unreliable means of the shield ? Possible the channels 
previously used had become too dangerous, but on the whole it is im[)robable 
that the vigilance of the Attic authoritie.s was so great as to jueveiit a deter- 
mined man contriving to slip across the mountains and reach the Persian 
camp at the foot of Drakonera, or wherever it was. Due reason which at 
once suggests itself for abandoning the direct for the indirect method of com- 
munication is speed— that there was something which it was of vital import- 
ance for Datis to know at the earliest possible moment. That is verv jjrobablo, 
but it must always be borne in minel that this something of vital importance 
must have been something anticipated, and which the appearance of the flash 
would simply confirm or deny ; the mere flashing of the shield could not be 
used to give warning of any .sudden or unexpected emergenev, for it would 
have been unintelligible. 

There is, however, another reason equally obvious, but apparently not 
so far ajjpreciated for preferring visual to verbal communication, and that is, 
that one of the parties would no longer be in a position to utilise the channels 
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previoiislv employed. Herodotus particularly says that the signal was given 
when the Persians were already in their ships; one may then presume that 
this means of communication was arranged precisely because the Persians 
intended to be in their ships that day, and so could not receive a message by 
hand. The traitors in Athens thus knew of the Per.sian intention to embark 
and to sail round to Phaleron with the major part of their force, and the shield 
was the only means of communicating with Datis while he was at .sea. Thus 
there is no reason whatever to suppose that the Persians had been waiting for 
the signal before putting out. or that the signal was ‘ belated ’ (Munro) or 
‘ long-delayed ' ((frundy). The two parties had probably communicated 
verbally the evening before, and the reply to some point discussed then was 
to be given by flashing the shield some time the next morning, when the 
Persians would have already have started for Phaleron. 

AMiat then was the nature of that repH? It could onlv mean a simple 
statement confirming or denying an arrangement of the night before : ' All's 
well ■' or ■ All's up with the conspiracy.’ It has generally been assumed 
without cpiestion that the signal was one of encouragement to the Persians, 
and that it signified ‘ Xow's the time ’ or ' All's well.' But where was the 
need for a signal of ’ Now's the time ' if Datis had decided, and his friends 
in Athens knew he had decided to sail that day in any case 1 And if it meant 
‘ All's well ; the conspiracy is ripe ; everything is ready for you,' it is hard 
to account for the sidjsecpicnt immunity of the conspirators, and for Datis 
making no effort to land at Phaleron. True, the Athenian army had got back, 
but its numbers must have been seriously reduced; even if it had only 200 
odd killed, its total casualties mu.st have been at least five times that number, 
one tribe probably remained on the field of battle (Plutarch, An'steides). and 
it is nowhere stated that the Plataeans came back to Athens ; moreover, it had 
fought a hard battle and done a forced march since morning, and must have 
been utterly tired out, while the Persians in the ships were fresh ; and with 
the assurance of support from within the city, and (as Hunro aptly suggests) 
Phaleron itself being probably an Alcmeonid stronghold, it would surely have 
been worth while to make the attempt rather than to confess failure and to 
go meekly home. >Some effort too was surely demanded to save his friends 
in the city ; for if they had been so confident of success as to flash the message 
‘All's well.' they must have definitely committed themselves to medism; 
their activities could no longer be hidden, and their only chance of safety, 
with the Athenian army outside the walls, lay in a Persian victory. But 
.supposing that the signal meant the opposite, ' The plot has failed,' then 
Datis' reluctance to attempt a landing becomes more intelligible, and his 
previous actions are also more easily understood ; for it cannot be too much 
emphasised that the Persian hopes of capturing Athens with the comparatively 
small punitive expedition which was sent depended on the co-operation of the 
pro-Peisistratid party within the city. The Persian force was obviously not 
equipped for a serious siege ; its success depended at Athens as at Eretria on 
treachery, and the interpretation of the shield signal as a confession of failure 
on the part of the traitors provides the be.st reason for Datis’ action. And 
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not only that, but it also explains subsequent events at Athens. The doubt 
as to whether or not the Alcmeonidae were traitors is far more easily explained 
if their conspiracy had failed to materialise; and the subsequent attack on 
and condemnation of Miltiades can be better accounted for a.s the spite of a 
party whose .secret machinations had failed than as the revenue of persons 
caught red-handed in collusion with the enemy, who would hardly have been 
allowed to remain and wreak their vengeance with impunity. As it was, they 
were merely .suspected, and though their leaders were soon afterwards dis- 
posed of, it was by the political process of ostracism and not by a judicial 
process for treason. 

This interpretation also resolves the difficulty raised by Mr. Munro in his 
first reconstruction (that the starting of the Persians and the signal to them 
to start occur m the wrong order), by converting the signal to start, if not 
into a signal to stop, at least into a warning to be prepared for trouble, the 
signal being sent by the only means which could roach the fleet once it had put 
out to sea. 

In the light of this interpretation, then, events may be reconstructed 
somewhat as follows : — 

Datis landed at Jlarathon almost certainly with the assurance that the 
country-side would rise for Hippias as it had done for his father half a century 
earlier; but nothing happened. It was only his first disappointment, though 
to some extent it was counterbalanced by the success of the plan to bring 
the Athenian army as far as possible from Athens. Almost at once the pro- 
Peisistratid party must have got into communication with him, and the 
intelligence they brought must have been a second disappointment. It can 
only have been a confe.ssion that all their promises were exaggerated and 
could not be fulfilled, a tale of the pitiful weakness of the party, of the bad 
impression created by the destruction of Eretria, of the difference between 
the Cleisthenic democracy and the faction-torn Athens of the days of Peisis- 
tratus. of a people to all intents and purposes united in face of the common 
danger, of the energy of Miltiades, and finally of the promised help from 
Sparta. As the tale unfolded itself, Datis' and Hippias' hopes must have sunk 
lower and lower, and as the days slipped by and nothing happened the prospect 
of success grew less and less. Everything was ready if only those in Athens 
would do their part. Finally, when the moon was full ' the Persian com- 
manders. fearing the imminent arrival of the Spartans, determined to make 
their attemiff on the city without delay ’ (Munro), with or without the co- 
operation of the traitors. Datis told the messenger from his friends in Athens 
that he could wait no longer, and that he would sail for the city the next 
morning, leaving sufficient force to keep the Athenian army at Marathon. 
But he must know if he was to expect to bo admitted to the city or to fight for 
it ; he would as.sume that his friends would do their part, but if they could 
not manage to effect a coup d'ciat, they w'ere to flash a shield which he could 
see from his ship. The next day, therefore, at or before dawn, one part of the 
Persian force, including the cavalry, re-embarked and set sail for Phaleron, 
the remainder being drawn up in battle array to cover the embarkation. This 
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latter part was simplv a containing force, with instructions to remain on the 
defensive, unless, as was most probable, Callimachus retired on Athens, when 
it would have hung on to his rear, and caused him no small embarrassment : 
this purely defensive attitude sufficiently explains the absence of the cavalry. 
That the Athenians would venture to attack the containing force was probably 
not considered likelv in view of their previous inactivity, though, of course, 
it was a possibilitv not to be disregarded, hence the presence of the Persians 
and Sacae. It was also clearly as small a force as could be spared, and cannot 
have seriously outnumbered the Athenians, if Callimachus could make his 
line equal to that of the Persians by merely thiiming his centre ; the assump- 
tion that this force was intended to march on Athens by the coast road can, 
as Mr. Munro has clearly shoum, be definitely ruled out; the Persian object 
was ■ to get the Greek army as far as possible from Athens and to keep it 
tliere ’ (Grundy) : the one object had already been attained, the force left behind 
was to secure the other, while the main Persian armament moved on Athens, 
where it hoped to have the ' gates ' oiiened to it. 

The only military mi.stake Datis made was under-estimating the fighting 
qualities of the Athenian hoplite, and consequently under-estimating the 
numbers necessary for his containing force ; but as he sailed away with his 
fleet and saw the opening stages of the battle he was ignorant of his error 
and must have been quite confident of the result, and even delighted that 
Callimachus had played into his hands by abandoning his defensive attitude, 
and so giving the Persians the chance of destroying the Athenian army, when 
Athens would of necessity submit. But as he went the signal was flashed to 
him that he could depend on no support from within the city; but what did 
that matter if the Athenian army was destroyed ? He could sail on confidently. 
But before the end of the day he must have been overtaken by one of the 
ships which had taken off the survivors of the battle, and which had been 
sent on to acquaint him witli the residt. That news must have destroyed 
nearly all his hopes, but even so it was worth while pushing on on the chance 
that he coidd reach Phaleron before the Athenian army got back : a cavalry 
dash might still put him in possession of the city, and he had an unbeaten army 
in his ships. But when he arrived and found that Miltiades was there before 
him, he realised that his last hope was gone and so gave up and retired, defeated 
as much by the failure of his friends as by the success of his enemies. 


A SuGGESTIOX AS TO THE AtHEXI.TX CoMMAXD. 

It has been generally assumed that Herodotus is romancing in his descrip- 
tion of the rotation of command among the ten Strategi. and that it was an 
invention of his own to account for the delay of several days before the battle, 
and an attempt to reconcile the positions of Miltiades and the Polemarch. 

But is it a likely invention? Though a rotation of irpuravriiri may be 
found in the civil institutions of Athens, it was certainly not extended to 
military command in the historian's own day. Is so cautious an historian as 
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Herodotus likely to have transferred a system from one sphere to the other 
on his own authority and without some justification ? 

That the supreme command rested with the Polcmarch both in theory and 
in practice is now generally granted : given the one undisputed Conimander- 
in-Chief, there is no difficulty in supposing that normally the ten Strategi took 
it in turns to act as ‘ Field Officer for the day,’ and that the ten tribal regiments 
in rotation were ‘ Battalion on duty.’ Presumably the Strategus for the day 
acted as Adjutant to the Polemarch, and if the Polemarch was the supreme 
commander, he could surelv, if he thought fit. stop the normal rotaticjii and 
keep one particular Strategus to assist him for several days in succession, 
especially if a battle was imminent. In this case Miltiades was the obvious 
man for the position. That the Polemarch normallv consulted his ton Strategi 
may well be believed, and the equal division on this occa.sion may well be 
historical, but it cannot be so readily believed that he was bound to respect 
their views, and was merely 6p6q/ri905 with his subordinates. Even the 
extremists of the latter years of the century did not -carry democratic princijdes 
to such an absurd length. Callimachus' ' casting vote ’ may l^e taken as 
having been an order by the Commanding Officer. 

If such a system as is here sugge.sted had really been in force, the con- 
fusion in Herodotus is easily accounted for ; civilian historians as often as not 
misunderstood the intricacies of military command. The surrender )>y four 
colleagues of their days of prytany to Miltiades actually took ])lace then, 
according to this view, but by the order of the Polemarch, not by the courtesy 
of the Strategi concerned. 

On the cleath of Callimachus, Miltiades naturally assumed the chief com- 
mand as a result of the position he had been holding for the ])ast few days. 
That he also assumed the glory which belonged to the chief commander was 
the fortune of war, and due to his family connections, and to the political 
situation. 


P. K. Baillif. Revxou).s. 



NOTICES OF BOOKS 


The Civilisation of Greece in the Bronze Age. 33 - H. E. Hall. Pp. xxxii + 302, 

■with 370 illustrations and two maps. London : Methuen, 1928. 

Dr. H-\ll has expanded and brought up to date six Rhind Lectures delivered before the 
Pniversit 3 ' of Edinburgh in 1923. In place of lantern-slieles we are given an abundance 
of well-chosen and generallv clear illustrations, skilfulh' linked with the text. Together 
the 3 - provide the best general account of the Bronze Age in Greece that is available to-da 3 '. 
Though the lectures 'iiere planned for an educated but not archaeological audience, the 
reader who wislies to go deeper will find in the foot-notes discussions of problems that are 
still suh jiidice and references to the technical literature. 

The development of Cretan potterc" is well illustrated. Dr. Hall regards the riot of 
colour and fantastic barbotinc ornament of Middle Minoan potterc' as a c'outliful excess, 
due to the desire to show that potterv could rival metal or stone for decorative and 
ceremonial uses. Later the potter's art became independent and excelled in L.M. I. through 
reliance on its own intrinsic virtues. 

He thro-vcs a now sidelight on the Mr'cenaean elements at Tell-el-Amarna hr' pub- 
lishing life-masks of three northerners, found there with other casts from the life in a 
sculptor's studio and now in the Berlin Museum (p. 208). The faience cups from Enkomi 
m Ch’prus, reproducing the heads of women and animals, are claimed as the work of a 
Minoan craftsman working in typrus, and Anchae’s discoveiy of similar head-vases at 
Ashur on the Tigri.s is illu.strated to .-^how th.at Cyjirus exported ohjit-t d'art to Ass 3 Tia. 

Like main- others. Dr. Hall finds it chfficult to follow Mr. IVace and Mr. Blegen in 
assigning certain deep panelled .skr-phoi to the beginning of M 3 'C. III. (p. 237). He 
illustrates the ' M'ariior \'ase ' as ‘ one of the best examples of Achaian ceramic ’ (p. 260, 
Fig. 338). Init does not cite the painted stele bearing similar figures painted in Minoan 
fashion on pl.ister. The .subjects of both mav be Achaean warriors, but the execution 
continues a native tradition; ther- were made bc' M 3 -cenaeans for their new masters. 
This Mvcenaeaii stele is a paliinpsc.st, painted plaster over carved stone, and has its bearing 
on the date of the ! 8 haft-grave stelai which Dr. Hall, who calls them ' crudeh' executed’ 
(p. 140). regards ns the uork of barbarou.s .sculptors of the Achaean period (p. 153). 

The word crvde i.s overworked, beinii used now to mean immature, now degenerate. 
Thus Dr. Hall sar’s Ip. 224) : ‘ In Ci prus we have great amphorae or kraturs which very 
soon show much barbarism in ornament : verv tvpical being the crude groups of persons 
driving chariots. The idea of depicting the human figure on vases, which is non-Cretan,- 
must have come from the C'vclades.' Is it not clear that these coaching scenes were 
copied from frescoes such as Fig. 305 from the late palace at Tirvns ? 

The « liter suggests (p. 293) that brick is not a native invention in Greece, and may 
have come from Babrdonia, but he understates the extent to which brick was used in 
ilmoan Crete. He implies that bricks found there were usually square; oblong bricks 
are at least as common as square on Late Minoan sites. 

There are slips -whieh need correction. P. 90, Fig. 103, the Mallia axeliead is made 
of schist, not bronze. P. 153. ' the older palace at Tiiyns should be L.M. III. at latest ’ ; 
a misprint for I,.M. I-II. P. 223. Fig. 293, the larnax from Hagia Triada is of limestone, 
not potterv. P. 273. Fig. 349, the surface of the ‘ stone head in the round ’ from M 3 ’cenae 
is modelled in plaster, and is not in the round but in high relief; it max' have belonged 
to a relief painting of a sphinx. The list of abbreviations (p. xiii) is incomplete, even as 
rcg.irds journals; the general reader who seeks more light on the Swedish discoveries in 
Argolis is referred to K. Hnm. Vet. Lund, AixhfrdtteUe (pp. 65, 188). References on p. 204 

too 
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to Manchester J.O.S., 1913, and on p. 229 to Manchester Eg. Or. .Jon runt, 1913, rt-late 
apparently to the same article. In neither case does the list of abbreviations help. 

Adherence to a uniform scale of illustration for objects of one class was no doubt 
impossible, but readers unfamiliar with the originals may be bewildered by siicli variety 
as occurs here, where the Knossos bull fresco is reduced to -1^ and the Tiryns boar-hunt 
only to J. The Enkoini gold jewellery deserved better treatment tliaii it gets on p. 210, 
by reduction to with consequent loss of detail. 

The strength of the book lies in Dr. Hall s intimate knowledge of the r\hole group of 
cultures — Sumerian, Egyptian and Aegean. He is able to write with first-hand knowledge 
of recent researches in all three regions. Many of his illustrations and disciis.sions bear 
on early contacts between Europe and the Near East, and on these matters, where he 
speaks with so much authority, he states his opinion franklj" and incisivelj'. It adds 
rather than detracts from our confidence in these judgments if we find him reluctant to 
decide e.c cnthulrd on vexed questions of Minoan archaeology; if he hesitates about the 
Eitzwilliam statuette and even hints a doubt as to the Thisbe treasure. 


Solon and Croesus and other Greek Essays. By Alfked Zimmeiix. Bp- 

vii -r 199. Oxford T'niversity Press, 192S. Is. tid. 

The book consists of six essays, and these, with the exception of the first, from which the 
work takes its title, were written, as Mr. Zimmern says, ‘ at the time when I was feeling my 
way towards the general view of Greek life that I worked out later in The Greek Coiniiwn- 
icealth.’ The essays are, as might be expected, attractive and thought-provoking. They 
set forth in lucid language reflections which at one time or another have probably occurred 
to most students of ancient Greek. W'e may agree that the study of Greek history is an 
excellent introduction to the study of sociology — and to that of many things more; that 
Thucydides, patriot and imperialist, was deficient in humanitarian feelings; that Greek 
society was not a slave-based society in the sense that the free citizen dul no woi'k and that 
slaves were all down-trodden creatures without hope left to them. Mr. Zimmern's analysis 
of Greek social conditions, in their dependence C)n outside labour, is penetrating and in many 
respects novel. The suggestion of a fresh studj- of the Greek state from the standpoint of 
political economy is no doubt more easily put forward than capable of being worked out into 
practice. For it is doubtful how far we have adequate material for tleterminmg ‘ the 
relative importance of agriculture, trade, industry, war and private robbiTy a.s .sources for 
the acquisition of wealth.’ 

The new' Introductory essay, ‘ Solon and Croesus,’ deals with the eternal problem of 
materialism versus idealism in striking fashion, with reference to present-day conditions. 
It is the old plaint of Xenophanes, that the rewards of this world are bestowed rather on the 
materialist than on the intellectual. It is unfortunately true that ‘ in some countries 
thinkers and teachers are living in chronic embarrassment and even in squalor, whilst in 
others, where the canons of the spirit are held of les.s account, the authorities have frankly 
adopted business methods and standards.’ Yet it may be said, without undue optimism, 
that in recent times there ha.s been some improvement in the student's lot. Mr. Zimmern 
hopes much from an intellectual League of Xations, but the true scholar, amid all the 
complications of modern life, will probably still be content, like Plato's philosopher, to get 
on with his work as best he may — ‘ to keep quiet and mind his own business, like one with- 
drawing beneath the shelter of a wall during a storm, when dust and rain are being driven 
on by a gale of wind.’ 


Heerwesen und Kriegfuhrung der Griechen und Romer. By J. Kuom.wer, 
G. "Yeith, and others. Pp. 649 ; 149 illus. Munich ; Beck. 1928. 4.5 M. 

Of this important work not quite one half concerns the war-craft of the Greeks. The first 
150 pages, by J. Kromayer. are devoted to Greek armies; the next 50, by A. Koster, to 
naval w'arfare; the following 50, by E. Schramm, to ‘ Poliorketik.’ 
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The chapter on Greek land warfare leads off with a straightforward account of army 
equipment and organisation, in which polemics about the paper strengths of city-state 
forces are wisely avoided. Among the monster field armies of the Hellenistic kings, that 
of Ptolemy IV at Eaphia should probably be reduced from 7,3.0(f() to o.I.OOd (I\ . Tarn, 
in Cambr. dac. Hht., vii. p. 730 n.). In the section on tactics Kromayer gives little 
consideration to the influence of equipment on battle-formation (on the importance of 
which see IV. How. m 1923). Dn the other hand, he gives a clear and cogent 

account of the improvement in battle-plans which began with the Ketreat of the Ten 
Thousand and culminated with Alexander's victories. An interesting contrast emerges 
between Alexander, who, like Cromwell, kept his cavalry firmly in hand, and Antiochus III, 
who anticipated the part of Prince Kupert. In discussing the use of elephants in the later 
Greek battles, Kromayer repeats the common mistake that the Indian beasts were more 
powerful than the African ones; but he makes an mteresting point in showing that the 
device of forming an advanced battle-front out of tlie elephant corps was an approximation 
to the characteristic Roman device of engaging battle in several successive relays. In his 
account of Greek strategy Kromayer enters on some highly debatable ground. He invites 
controversy in describing the retreat from Thermopylae as premeditated ; ho should gain 
more assent for his view that in 479 the Greeks made a mistake in opening their counter- 
attack on land rather than on sea. Gn the strategy of the Peloponnesian War he takes a 
strong and probably impregnable line in approving of Pericles' pohey of exhaustion; as 
he points out, it was by borrowing this policy that Lysander won the war for Sparta. 
Kromayer also aptly emphasises Alexander's cautiousness in securing solid bases for his 
tear-away offensives, and the peculiar interest of the campaigns of the Hiadochi with their 
multiple fronts. The situation of Antigonus in 303-1 b.c. invites comparison with that 
of the Central Powers in 1916-lS A.D. 

Incidentally, Kromayer takes up a hopeless rearguard position in accepting Aristotle's 
‘ Constitution of Draco ’ as genuine (pp. 44^.5). 

In the chapter on Greek navies Kdster makes a valuable contribution to the vexed 
problem of the motive power of the warships. He concludes that in triremes the rowers 
sat in superimposed tiers, but that in larger ves.sels teams of four or more tugged at one 
enormous oar. But this is detail : his most important point is that the whole development 
of oar-power in the Greek warship was based on the invention of the outrigger. But he 
hardly proves that this device was a Greek discovery : the mere absence of outriggers on 
the pictures of Phoenician galleys in Sanherib's palace (e. 7d0 B.c.) is insufficient evidence. 
Kdster does not throw any light on the much-disputed question of the speed of triremes. 
Gn the other hand, he satisfactorih' explains the failure of several ancient admirals to 
reap the fruits of an initial success by the defectiveness of their signal service. The 
indecisive character of the Battle of Jiitlaml in 1916 lends force to this remark. 

In the chapter on siege-craft Schramm naturally gives most of his attention to the 
Hellenistic artillery, which he describes in detail and with a great wealth of illustration. 
He warns us that the range of Greek ordnance in practical warfare would fall short of the 
theoretical estimates, aiul that in any case its role in siege-work always remained sub- 
ordinate to that of the ram. He also points out that the ‘ Flammenwerfer ’ and the ‘ Very 
light ' are Greek inventions; but he does not mention the ‘ poison gas ’ used at the siege of 
Ambracia in ISO b.c. 

Altogether, this is the most comprehensive and competent treatise on the subject of 
Greek warfare. It should remain .standard for manv vears to come. 

M. C. 


Staat und Handel im antiken Griechenland. By J. Hasebkoek. Pp. 200. 
Tubingen ; Mohr, 1928. 10.50 M. 

The main object of this book is to correct the theory, of which Ed. Meyer and Beloch are 
the chief exponents, that tdeek commercial development was comparable with that of 
modern times. Against this opinion Hasebroek declares that economically the Greek city 
state lagged behind the more progre.ssive mediaeval communities, and that its policy was 
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never swayed by merchant-nobilities like those of the Hansa towns. The tj pical EpTropos, 
he contends, was a petty adventurer with no personal capital, no organisation, perhaps even 
no knowledge of writing. As a rule he was a nictic, and as often as not a barbarian; in 
any case his political influence was negligible. The citizens, ch-nios and nobles alike, 
derived their living from land-wcjrk, from rents, or from usury. Hence the ( Jreek colonial 
movement was predominantly agrarian, and the grand object of Greek socialism was yfj; 
dvaSaapos- Such interest as the rroAis toc)k in commerce was merely directed to the collec- 
tion of tolls and tribute, and to the importation of necessaries, such as grain. Its tariffs 
were purely fiscal, its coins a source of petty revenue rather than an aid to traders ; its 
war objects (even at Corinth) were the perquisites of empire, and not fresh outlets for 
merchandise. 

In view of the general paucity of our information about Greek commerce the above 
views may appear to have been stated without sufficient reserve. Yet thej- are supported 
by a considerable body of evidence (mainly from the private speeches of the Attic orators, 
and from the Economics of the pseudo-Aristotle), which Ha.sebroek marshals with much 
skill. At the lowest they are less misleading than current talk of ‘ Greek capitalism,’ 
‘ colonial wars,’ ’ international finance,’ and so on. 

Unfortunately Hasebroek does not stop short here. He proceeds to affirm that the city 
state was not merely on occasion but in its very essence a parasite and a robber. This 
thesis derives a certain amount of support from the vagaries of Greek imperialism and from 
the power-and-revenue complex of Thucydides. But in order to enlarge this somewhat 
narrow basis, Hasebroek is driven to prop it up with arguments that carry little weight. 
He assumes rather than proves that commercial treaties between city-i-tates made no 
serious inroads into the primitive practice of reprisals; that the ‘ Aufklarungsphilosoiiliie ' 
(presumably of the iSophists) was frankly immoral. The customs dues at Greek jiorts, which 
on his own showing seldom exceeded five per cent., he describes as ‘ un.scrupulous.’ The 
remark of Xenophon, that ‘ some ' persons at .Athens condoned the unjust exploitation of 
dependent.s, is taken as evidence that this attitude wa.s general and ‘ absolut feststehend.' 
The anti-Persian chauvinism of Isocrates is mentioned, but not his pan-Hellenic pacifism, 
which surely was his real ‘ King Charles’ head." 

Thu.s Hasebroek ha.s finished by oc-ershooting the mark. Yet his book contains a 
large and solid nuoleu.s of sound reasoning and deserves to be welcomed as a distinct 
contribution to Greek economic historv. 

M. C. 


Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum : Denmark 3 = Copenhagen, National 
Museum 3. By Chb. Blixkexbeeg and K. Enas Jon.vxsrx. Paris ; Cham- 
pion, 1928; London: Humphrey Milford. 17.s. 0'/. 

The Danish .section of the Corpus is undoubtedly one of the best. The collection, formed 
with discrimination, is a fine and various one, the deserrptions, photographs, cullutrpcs are 
good, and the scale of reproduction adequate. The trew jiart contairrs the Cbalcidiarr, the 
Attic black-figure, and half the Attic red-figure. 

PI. 98, 2 : llunrpf has polrrted orrt iir his (_ halhiilixche Vii-^cn that it was Prof. Friis 
Johairsen who made the pretty discovery that this class of Ickarridcs was Chakidiarr. 
PL 99, 23, Corinthiarr. PL 1(10, 1. not Lacorrian, tror laconistrrg, but pure Attic. PL 102 : 
tailless satyrs are sir cntrrtrron that their taillessne.ss larrnut be ilrrc to a pairrter'.s error — 
the fact is that the pairrter feels himself free to omit the tail (see Ciionifti. 1920. p. I('>3, arrd 
compare ( .1’. B.M. HI. He, PL 29). PL 107, 1, by the Moiron painter. PL 112, 2. by the 
Diosplios painter. PL 111. 2 : there is a replica, by the same hand, in Hamburg. 190S. 2.7.7. 
PL 1 17, 7 : for the inscription cf. the Xorthwlck cup mentioned I'u.se.s in Poland, p. 1, where 
the eleventh letter may be a rho. PL 118, 7-9, Ionian, not Attic. PL 119. 8 : Cerberus is 
unlikely, since the corresjionding figure on the kotyle in Athens. Graef. PL 7.5, is female; 
see also A.Z. 1885, PL 7. 2. PL 119. 9 : the authors state that although this kotyle was 
bought in Home and said to have come from l.sola del Ltri, they believe it to be identical 
with the well-known vase which was in the Herry collectrorr at Antwerp : a comparison of 
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the drawing in Jlumutienli (1, PI. 47) shows that this can harJK be so ; rephcas are common 
in this fabric of kotylai le.g. itefos, X, 597-8). PI. 123, 5, a bull at a layer ? PI. 125 : this 
fine and unique vase is not, I suppose, certainly Attic : the satyrs recall a bronze in Oxford 
which may be Italiote Qjublished in Rom. Mitt. II, p. 276. fig. 28, but wrongly set, the satjw 
is reclining). PI. 126, 1, Attisclie Vasenmaler, p. 106 (C'hairippos painter). PI. 128, and 
PI. 132, sponge plus aryhallos. Pis. 133 and 134, the attributions are not, as the text 
implies, Hoppin’s. PI. 133: compare the disputed Epiktetos pelike in Berlin. Pi. 139, 1, 
in spite of the different jjropnrtions, reminds one strongly of the Salting painter. PI. 139, 2, 
the attribution made, or first published, by Klein. PI. 141, 2 : this is one of the few vases 
which are treated rather niggardh- in the plates : the pictures of the exterior arc too small, 
and the interior is marred by the coarse modern nostril of the boy. The attribution to the 
Brygos painter was first made, or first published, by Hartwig. PI. 144, 1, by the Pan 
painter. PL 144, 3, also Att. I'us. p. 36, No. 7. PI. 144, 4, and 5, see my article in the 
present number of the .Journal. 

J. D. B. 


Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum : Italy 4 = Lecce 1. By P. Rom.vxelli. Milan 

and Rome : Bestetti and Tumminelli, 1928. 

The first Lecce fascicule contains, besides much native Apulian. Attic r.f., Italiote, a 
httle Attic b.f. One is glad to see that Italiote is distinguished from Attic, not jumbled up 
with it as in other sections of the Corpus. The only place where Dr. Romanelli appears to go 
astray is in the four vases III. Ic, Pis. 7 and 9 : these are rightly grouped with Attic in the 
plates, but in the text they arc called Italiote and ascribed to Attic artists v orking in Italy. 
As a matter of fact they are pure Attic, made in Athens. PI. 7, 3 is by the painter of the 
Naple.s Hephaistos, PI. 9, 3 by the Orchard painter; PI. 7, 1 1 think by the Orpheus painter. 
Vases by all three painters have been found in Greece : by the Orchard painter in Eleusis, by 
the Hephaistos painter at Camiros as well as in the Crimea, by the Orpheus painter in Athens 
(column-krater, Athens 1167) and in Phocis (pelike, Athens 1418). Italiote red-figure was 
not exported to Greece or Kouth Russia. There are some Italiote vases in the Athens 
Museum (e.(j. 1422, Amykos group) — but not from Greek sites. The only other error of 
classification is IV. G r, PI. 1, which is ordinary Apuhan of the period just before the 
Darius vase. 

IV Dr. : of the Italiote vases, I have dealt with PI. 1 in Puses in Poland, p. 73 ; it belongs 
to the Sisyphos group; and so do PI. 3, 1, PI. 4, and PL 5, 1, which are bj’ an imitator, or 
imitators, of the Sisyphos painter. PL 5, 3 belongs to the group called (a) in J.H.S. 48, 
p. 271 ; Pis. 6-7, and PL 8, 1, to the group there called (6). PL 8, 3, and PL 3, 3, are later. 

Not all men with beards are vecchi, nor with lyres aedi. III. He PL 1, 3-4, a replica, 
Graef, PL 77, 1335 : PL 3, 4, the maenad is handUug a pair of castanets, is she not, nothing 
more daring? III. Ic : PL 3, 1, the foot of the vase is alien; the musical instrument has 
eyes on it, but is not in the shape of a human head ; the thing between is a pair of castanets : 
the ascrijitions of this and PL 5, 3, are not Hoppin’s as the text would suggest. PL 7, 2, 
the middle figure is female. 

The jihotographs must have been good, but the collotypes suffer from grave lack of 
register, so that the lines often come out double. 

J. D. B. 


Greek Vases in Poland. By J. D. Beazlev. Pp. xvi -f 87, 32 plates. Oxford ; 
Clarendon Press, 1928. £2 2s. 

The purpose of this book appears to be two-fold - to make Imown by adequate publication 
the finest vases in Polish collections, and to contribute further to the classification and 
comparison of Greek va.ses on the lines already familiar in Professor Beazley's work. 

The chief collection of vases in Poland is that of Prince Czartoryski at Goluchow, 
which nas formerly in the Hotel Lambert at Paris, and was inadequately published in a 
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catalogue by De Witte ; there are also two smaller collections at Cracow, in the Czartoryski 
Museum and in the University. 

The illustrations in Professor Beazley’s book are partly direct jjhotographs, in some 
cases taken from two different jioints of view so as to compensate to some extent for the 
distortion inevitable in photographing from a convex surface. These are valuable as giving 
trustworthy and exact evidence as to drawing and style. In the case of some of the finest 
vases, they are supplemented by outline drawings ; but such drawings, however accurately 
made, cannot give the true effect without a black background, as the outlines of the figures 
must be of a different quahty from those on the vase; and a careful comparison of the 
drawings and the photographs shows that this difficultj' has not in every case been overcome. 

The scenes on the vases are fully discussed, and a sympathetic descripti(jn is given of 
scenes that at first sight may seem merely commonplace. But the mo.st characteristic part 
of the book is to be found in the notes, which give very full lists of other vases attributed 
by the author to the same artist or school. It would be impossible to criticise those lists in 
detail without a knowledge of vases equal to Professor Beazley’s ; but they clearly offer a 
valuable supplement to his previous work upon the subject. 

E. A. G. 


Epochs of Greek and Roman Biography. By Dc.vxe Beep Stl aut. Pp. vii + 
270. Berkeley, California ; University of California Press. 1928. 16.s. Od. 

This book is the outcome of lectures on the subject delivered in the University of California ; 
hence, as the author says, the aim is not to present a eontinuous history of Greek and Roman 
biography, but rather to deal with certain problems which have presented themselves in 
the course of a prolonged study of the subject. This explains some obvious gaps; for 
example, the very scanty space assigned to Plutarch. The work is in fact primarily a 
study of biographical purpose and the commemorative spirit amongst the Greeks and 
Romans. As such it will be found to contain much that is suggestive and valuable. In 
particular it is shown that the antecedents of formal Greek biography, usually associated 
in its earliest efforts with the names of Isocrates and Xenophon, can be found in Homer 
and Greek dirges, and more directly with the rather shadowy figure of Ion of Chios. 
Another interesting feature is the stress laid on the paraUehsm between Greek and Roman 
portrait sculpture and Greek and Roman biography. Professor Stuart treats thoroughly 
and with ample documentary evidence such questions as the claim of Isocrates in his 
Evagoras to have been a pioneer in encomiastic biography, the contribution.s to biography 
of Aristoxenus and the Peripatetics, and the proportions of genuine Roman tradition and 
of Greek influence to be found in such a work as the Agricohi of Tacitus. He introduces 
many points of comparison between ancient and modem biography, and iroints out that few 
features that are really novel can bo claimed by the moderns. What really strikes the 
reader of modern biography is, it may be safely said, its greater precision as regards dates and 
use of evidence. Herein, as in much else, the modern mind is more scientific than the 
ancient. Professor Stuart's book is one that can be heartily recommended to the student 
of ancient biography. 


Studien zum antiken Synkretismus aus Iran und Griechenland. By R. 
Beitzensteix und H. H. Schaedeb. [Stud. d. Bihl. ^Yarl)urg. herausgegeben von 
Er. Saxe. Bd. VII.] Pp. 355, with 4 plates. Leipzig ; B. G. Teubner, 1926. 18 M. 

unbound. 20 M. bound. 

In a series of important rvorks Reitzenstein has developed the thesis that we must recognise 
Iranian influences in Graeco-Roman syncretism. In his part of these Studien he goes 
further and urges that such influences must be recognised in classical Greece. He starts 
from Pliny’s statement that Eudoxus praised Zoroaster’s philosophy as the most famous 
and most useful, and reckoned Zoroaster’s date as 6000 years before Plato’s, and from 
Jaeger’s attractir’c idea that Plato may through Eudoxus have learnt some Persian ideas. 
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and asks Iidw Eudoxus came to consider Plato as the continuer or restorer of Zoroaster's 
teaehinn. He answ ers his question by pointing to Goetze's contention, endorsed by Ilberg, 
that the pseudo-Hippocratean iJe hchiloiiiadiljui, a work probably of the latter part of the 
fifth century B.e.. is substantially indebted to the Hamdad-Xask, a part of the Avesta of 
whicli excerpts survive in a later compilation, and therefore proves tlie latter’s antiquity. 
He then produces irom a Pahlavi text a summary of the cosmogonic, portion of the 1)., 
shows its similarity to the cosmogony of t'oipH.s Htrineticiiiii 1., and urges that it is in the 
main the latter's source. He concludes that Eudoxus could find in a Persian work ‘ a world 
of ideas ( the immaterial), an origin of man’s soul from God, and a return to its source ’ as in 
Plato. 

The question about Eudoxus which H. thus puts and thus answers seems to me hardly 
justihed. An interval of OtMJO years might suggest that Plato ivas a promised saviour or at 
least a leading figure in a line from Zoroaster, though, in fact, it does not exactly agree with 
Persian theories as we know them,'- but it is not necessary to suppose that Eudoxus was 
thinking of any similarity of doctrine between Plato and Zoroaster. Eudoxus, as It. 
suggests, probably chose ‘ fidlio years before Plato ’ as a substitute for the ' GOdO years before 
Ostanes ’ of Xanthiis. and his choice is easily exjilained bv" the admiration which he felt for 
both Plato and Zoroaster. (.\t the same time, it is quite thinkable that Plato was in his 
later years influeneed b\- Iranian thought, and the impulse which Jaeger and Reitzenstein 
have given to study in this direction deserves to be followed up ; Colotes mocked at Plato’s 
supposed borrowings.)^ 

R.'s the.'i-. about t 'orp. Ilerm. I. deserves ver 3 ’ careful consideration. The basis of the 
cosmogony there presented may well be Iranian. It begins with light spreading everj'- 
where : after a time darkness appears in a part. Xow this is not Greek (a Greek cosniogonj’’ 
would start with formless chaos, as does the Kore ATwiaua, or with darkness, as Cormitus 17, 
or with nothing) and not Jewish (there also we start with darkness as in f'nij). Ihrm. III. 
and m the cosmogonic poem in P. .Argent. 481), and not apparently Egyptian, at least not 
what the Gn-eks knew as Egyptian.-' Accordingh-, when R. suggests an Iranian origin, and 
draws attention to tliu Iranian story that at first light alone existed and darkness came into 
being because Ghrniazd inquired. ‘ What is my opposite? ’ we seem to be on solid ground. 
It must indeed be remembered that this is only one. Iranian view; the Greeks commonly 
speak of the Persians either as believing that light and darkness both originally existed or 
as holding that there was an original * plai'C ’ or ’ time ’ out of M'hicli thev were separated.^ 
But in elfect wc start here witli light and darkne.ss, postulating only that light is prior. 
T he darkness jiasses into moisture, which is ‘ indescribablv di.sturbed ' (w hich imjdies wind), 
gives forth smoke as from lire, and produces a coiifu.sed groaning. This suggests the five 
bad elements of the Alanichec .svstem, fnntnnt tenchra.'i itjnem (I'/nci/n Henttini) M'hich mar' well 
Come from Iranian speculation.'’ When wc go further, wc find the primal Anthropo.<i, for 
whose Iranian provenance there is much to be saiil. and the .seven bisexual men created 
after him were plausibly compared by Boiisset with the seven pairs of men proceeding 
from a lir.st jiair (itself sprung from the seed of the slain U rmmneh) in the Iranian tale, where 
they tit the Iranian dn ision of the world into seven parts ; we find also a doctrine of cosmic 
periods {('iirpiis Ilerm. I. 17), indicated but not .subsequentlv used. R. has, moreover, 
produced I’ersian analogies for the form of the revelation as well as for its content. 

There is then a case for an ultimate Iranian basis; I fear that we cannot with R. go 
furtlier ami say that (lorpii.t Henn. I, is sub.stantially based on the Hamdad-Xask. The 


^ He his exe^e.^is lu friwmon, I’.JJT, p. tf. 

~ Cf. W. \\'t'ber, JJer Propf/et und stin Gott, p. 104. 

^ Ap. rrocl. in P.P. II. 100 Kroll. 

Xote also the legend discu.sbed by Tli. Siuko, Eos, XXX. lOO, of the visit of the 
iMaci to I’lato to learn from him, and the tale in Seneea, Ep. 58. HI, of their accidental 
pre-'fiice in Atlicns at the time of lii?? deatln 

^ Harnascius, Vc pfitfA^ piinvipiis. 1:?; Joannes Lydus, De tnensthus, II, 2. 

Keitzcnsfcin, 1.3, 81 ; ^cott, Htnuf tira, II. 20 f. 

“ This m not certain (if. 8chaeder, To//r. II urtarr/, l'Jg>4-.7, 125 K.) ; actual JIanichee 
influence almost out of the question on chronological grounds. 
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general sequence of creation was much the same, as we know trom the summary of the latter. 
But the D. culminates in a corporate resurrection, the natural Zoroastrian climax. There 
is no resurrection in Corpus Iltrm. I. Bor its disciple the ehmax is the individual soul's 
ascent through the seven planetary spheres, at each of which it drops a vice, to the ogdoad, 
where it passes into the heavenly powers and is at last absorbed in God. Xo such ascent 
figures ill the Persian document. A fragment indeed speaks of the eonsciou.sness passing 
after death " to the nearest fire, then out to the stars, then out to the moon, and tljen out 
to the sun ’ ; ^ a table of contents mentions the Cmvat bridge, which took the soul to 
heaven or to hell, but in connexion with the resurrection: and the portion edited by 
Goetze speaks of the soul being judged after death.* W’e know from other .scjurces of 
Persian behef in the soul's passage through three rooms to the room of endles.s light, but 
with one very late exception the number is three, not seven.^ In any case, the basic 
conception is quite different from that of Corpus Henu. I., which is a distinctive idea known 
in several manifestations. 

There are, in fact, two fundamental differences of outlook. First. Hermetic dualism 
treats the body as essentially bad, and Iranian (like Jewish) doe.s not, in spite of ethical 
pessimism.i“ In this Hermetism draws probabh’ on a Greek tradition, traceable to the 
Orphic movement, which, while not running to self-rnaceration, regards the liody as a 
living tomb (CTCopa-CTfjpa); this tradition colours Philo, in spite of his Jewish background, 
and colours the Oracula ( 'htlduira. The Hermetist, therefore, if he has used Persian 
dualism, has bent it to his use by making the human body proceed fr(.un the darkiu'ss 
(§20).i'>^ To any Greek the notion of a resurrection of the flesh was alien, and condemna- 
tion of the body made it more unwelcome, for freedom from the body came to be one of the 
things hoped for at death. l'- Secondly, Hermetism has individualised redemption. 

The Hermetic text lacks the purposefulness of the Persian .scheme in which existence 
is ‘ constructed for descending into the conflict with the destroyer, and accomplishing the 
associated necessity for the end and circumvention of dc’struetiveness,’ and the world- 
process is a sequence of creation, interlude and consummation, in which, again, as in 
Manichaeism, the divine hijpostases are created in order to helji in the battle against evil, 
and there is a corporate redemption catastrophicalh- effected by a redeemer. In Corpus 
Herm. I. there is no such world process, no cosmic struggle, and no redemiition save that 
of the individual by .saving truths. T\w Anthropos falls from love of (puai;. but it is not 
said that he raises us or rises in us ; he is a mere e.xplanation of human sin anti iiiiserv, itself 
caused by love.^'- We are redeemed one by one and must bring others to the truth : and 
as in Pythagoreaiiism there are cosmic antitheses and not a cosmic conflict. 

If this analysis is correct, w e have in <.'orpus IlermA.aix Iranian myth, but with a varnish 
of Judaism, and rehandled in the Greek spirit ; the actual redactor w as quite possibly a Jew, 
as 11. suggests, and as the Semitised and so far as 1 know' unique form of the Ceursis text 
(ocu^dvsCTfle kv aO^fiCTEi Kai TrArifluVEcrfle £V irAriflei) indicates.^* In support of the possibility 


' Great caution is here required in view of the complexity of men's ideas alinut the 
soul and its parts; ef. J. H. Aloulton, Etic. Etl. Eth,, VI. 117, and Reitzenstein, tom/aou, 
1927, 272 f. 

Zcifs<-/ir. f. Indoloyic tind Iraxtistik, II. 67, ;; 116. 

Cl. the material given bt' AN". Bousset, Arcft.f, IV. l.i.l If. 

Cf. .Suderblom, Enc. did. Elh.. II. lOj f., for I’ersiaii prohibitions of asceticism and 
Lidzbarski. Ginzd. 50. 3 ff., 221, 227 If., for Vlaiidaeaii sneers at Christian asceticism (with E. 
Peterson's eomments, Ztif. lout, ircss.. 1928, 7tf f. Both Pei'sians and Alandaeaus praise 
‘ fasting from sin ’). The di.sparagenieiit of the bode' in idup. idul. 9. 15 is borroweil from 
Plato. Cf. in general J. Kroll. Lihrni dis Hermes, 269 If. 

So also Alanichaeisiii. 

“ Cf. SalUistius. TTEpi Oecov, xxi. 

In 5 18 this thought is curiously set side by side with the .Jewish ' Increase and 
inulti])lv '; the wise man will know' the truth and find freedom. Contrast If. 17 with its 
(iraise of procreation. 

It ma>' be due to some lost apoeryi-ilioii about Adam or X'oah. To look for Iranian 
colour in the end of Corpu.^ Hi rm. I., the legitimisatioii of missionary work, is precarious; 

J.H.s. — VOL. XLI.\. I 
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of SLieh an acquaintance with Iranian myth it may be well to remind the reader that 
Philo. ()uo(l otnniti piobiis liber, 11, §74 ill. doll Mangey), speaks of the Persian doctrine of 
the (iathas or virtues of God as though it were something familiar, and Dion of Prusa in 
his BorijKtheiiUini (XXXVI. 40 ff.) quotes a Persian account of God's chariot, giving what 
he calls a pappapiKov aopa ; though the repeated world-cata.strophes of his account look 
more Greek than Persian, he has the Persian eoncept of the struggle in which ancillary 
]ioi\ers are involved (§ o'2). He is following a source which claimed to be Persian, perhaps 
vith very good reason : for it is not unlikely that the small communities of pdyoi who 
lingered in odd places in Asia 4Imor adapted their doctrine to kindred elements in Greek 
thought : and Persia cannot have been entirely cut off from the influence of Greek specula- 
tion. The writer of I 'nrjms Henn. I. thought he had a new revelation to give to the world : 
his puCTTfipiou(§ 16). like the Christian puaxfipiov.was to be an open secret. In his Hellenisa- 
tion of Iranian eschatology we have a parallel in the funerary monument of Antiochus I of 
Commagene. A. saj-s that he combined Persian and Greek ideas, and describes Ins tomb : 
£v d) paKapiaTov aypi yppeog uirdp^av ocopa popipp; spps irpo? oupavlou; A 165 ’tOpopdaSou 
epovous OeoipiAfj ipuyfiv TrporrEpqiav £15 top arreipop aicova KOippo-ETap^; here also the 
idea of the resurrection of the body has disajipeared. 

The second chapter of Stiidien gives a revised text of a short Glreek apocalyptic text 
professing to be translated from the Egyptian, and known commonly as the ‘ Potter's 
Grade.' H. suggests that this and the prophecy in [Ajuil.] And. 24-6 are based on a Persian 
apocalypse : the first shows, he argues, Jewish elements and ma_i- be assigned to the time of 
Antiochus Epiphanes. In support of the thesis of an Iranian origin for the Potter’s 
Oracle, K. emphasises the description of Egypt's foes as 3 covo<p 6 poi, which he compares with 
the description of Persia’s foes in the Bahman-Yast as demons wearing leather girdles. 3 . 
may. liowever.be simply a circumlocution for soldiers: fcbvr|, ^coppucSai are typical military 
terms, and tV. .''truve, Bacrolta Lnmbro.no, 276 ff., quotes an Egyptian instance of girdle- 
wearing being spoken of as characteristic of invaders from the East. The connexion of 
this text with the other known fragments of Egyptian prophecy is clear; in it, as in the 
prophecy of the lamb to Bocchoris, and the prophecy of Amenophis (in Josephus), we hear 
of the restoration of sacred images from captivity, and in all three the prophet dies after 
delivering his message. I see nothing in the ‘ Potter's Oracle ' which points to an Iranian 
source; it seems to represent the revival in hard times of an old native form, voicing 
Egyptian feeling against foreign invaders and rulers. The Jewish element is also uncertain ; 
yuyp[ 65 ]aAi£cov ecttoi recalls Ezechiel 26. 5 in the .Septuagint. but the word iguypos is 
regular m Egy[it.'^ which explains its u.se in both texts, and the general similarity of the 
picture of the destruction of the hated city with passages of the O.T. need not imply any 
borrowing from it. in view of the commonplace nature of the picture and of the indications 
which jioint to an indebtedness of Jewish apocalyptic to Egyptian.^'” The prophecy in the 
Andejiiti' jierhaps represents a revival of this type, coloured by Greek philosophv.'-^ 

ilany readers of the .Jotininl will find of special interest the sugge.stion (p. .77 ff.) that 
Hesii )d's tale of the Five Ages is ba.sed on the same Iranian prophecy. Certainly the insertions 
of the Heroic .Vge in the sequence of metals suggests that the poet has borrowed a scheme, 
but modified it because the popular memory of the Heroic age excludes belief in continuous 
degeneration. The Orphic version,’® like f)vid, has four ages, not five, and a Zoroastrian 
certainlv postulated four ages, and it is possible that ideas, like art-motives, came to Greece 
from the East in Hesiod's time. But there is not in Hesiod's disillusioned picture the 


TTapeSccKas auTco Tfjv Tracjav e^ouaiav in 32 is rpiite normal Greek, and neeil not have anv- 
thing to do w'itli hfanfto. We may remark in pas.sing that the cosmogony proper is 
lianriled with haste in« 11 : thi.s i.s no ]iroper cosmogony, like the I)amdiid-Xa.sk. but an 
ex[)lanation of tlie problem of man. 

” DittiTibergcr, Orb nils tpitiri inner, .net.. 3S.3. 20 tf. 
i ' I’reisigke. H’oih I'hncA. IT. 773. 

Cl. C. C. MeCown's excellent study, Ilnre. Theol. Her., XVIII. 377 if. 

” I’erhaps called forth by the .situation suggested by Scott, I. 61 If. It should be noted 
that the rcpccitid world catastroplies of the And. are Greek ratlier than Iranian. 

“ Xo doubt subsequent to Hesiod. 
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purposefulness of the Iranian vieiv of history; and it may be that this idea of continuous 
degeneration through four ages is an earlier idea which formed part of the heritage common 
to Greece, India and Persia.*® 

K. proceeds to examine Orpliica fr. 21c! and 1G8 Kern (Zeu; TrpcoTOs ysvETO ktA.) and 
traces the central thought to the East ; his handling of the text is an advance on Kern, and 
K. draws a useful distinction between this pantheism and .Stoic pantheism,-® and reopens the 
question of the date of such Orphic texts. In the fourth chapter 11. returns to the document 
in Hippolytus, Befutatiu. professing to give the beliefs of the Xaassenes. and repeats his 
contention that the K.T. quotations arc all secondary, while arlmitting that the O.T. 
quotations cannot all be deleted ; he therefore regards the text as a Christian rehandling of 
something written by a Jew or Judaiser under Hellenistic influence. The literary thesis 
I regard as questionable, .'some of the N.T. quotations may be later additions, but many 
seem clearly to fit their context, and the logical connexion is as close as is to be expected 
of allegorical interpretation under the Empire; moreover, the whole represents a com- 
prehensible hypothesis, that the Attis whom the community in question has known is in 
effect Christ, and that the new blended religion is latent everywhere; and this hyiiothesis 
probably comes from an independent thinker whose activity is not altogether unlike that 
of the contemporary apologists who souglit to show that Christianity was the philosophy of 
all intelligent men. It is a religious experiment. At the same time, as Wendland showed, 
a comparison with the allegorisation of the Attis story by lambhchus (known to us from 
.Julian and .Sallustius) shows that the essential interpretation is pagan in origin, and 11. 's 
thesis of a substantial Stoic element is not to be denied. The author of the Xaassene 
document was a man who started with a local religious tradition and found a sort of 
Christianitj', and reconciled as best he could the resulting antinomies by Greek methods. 
This is, after all, the view suggested by the description by Hippolytus of the hcresiarchs as 
‘ having sewn together the errors of the ancients to suit their tastes.' -* 

K. dates the document (to be precise, the original which he postulates) about the 
beginning of the second century .4.0. It is clearly posterior to the h\mn to Attis (eiT8 
Kpovou y£V 05 ktA.) which it quotes, and of which it gives an allegorical exegesis, and which 
in one point it misinterprets geographically and this hymn, which is a learned jralyviov, 
not a cult-hymn,'*® is on stylistic grounds assigned by Wilamowitz to the Hadri.inic period; 
Hippolytus affords a terminus ante qnem between 222-3 and 236, and we may put the text 
between these points. 

R. proceeds to discuss the general macrocosm-microcosm idea and I’lato's Timaens, 
and concludes his part of the volume with an instructive reply to the late K. Holl's Vrehris- 
tentiim und Beligionsgeschichte. Schaeder's part of Studien must be left to the judgment of 
Orientalists. He gives us in a welcome way texts (with tran.slation) bearing on the Heavenly 
Alan, discusses JIanichee cosmogonies, and argues that the prologue to the Fourth Gospel is 
a Christianised version of an Aramaic hymn concerning Enos, the expected divine envoy.*' 

To sum up, there is much in this book which is instructive and which should stimulate 
others to further inquiry. It is clear that Persia had something to give to humanity; we 
find Persian religious influence in Asia Minor and in Turkestan under the Homan Empire, 
and Persian linguistic influence m Egypt,*® not to mention Pei-sian influence on .Judaism 
and Persia’s possible importance as a source of folk-tales and a source or channel of 

So P. Mazon,_J/.'*iw7e ; Irs traiaiisc rt les jours (1914), 89. This idea is not due to the 
analogy of the four seasons : their number was not so fixed at an early time. 

It is to be feared that koOSev toutcov oti mti Zeus would have been called Stoic by some 
one but for its date. 

Cf. in general R. P. Casey, J.T.S., XXVII, 374 ft'.; on the last point cf. Tertull. 
De if'iinnis 15, apud lourm liodiernum dc Pi/fhatjora harrctiruin. 

** Cl. Qu., 1926, 41 f. 

** Hiiqjolyt. V. 9. 7 sjieaks of it as iiroduced in theatres. 

Cf. contra M. Dibelius. Throl. Lit.-Zeit., 1928, 197. 

*■' ISethc, Xachr. Got!. Gcs., 1916, 11211. Xote Berossus, fr. 16 (F.H.G., II. 508) for 
the institution of the worship of Anahita at Sardis by Artaxerxes Ochus. 

W. R. Hallidav, Greek und Roman Folklore^ 109 I. 

I 2 
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legal idea^.-^ We have, lunreuver, in llithraisiu under the Empire an admirable example 
of the nay in nlneh Persian material was susceptible of transformation. We may well be 
prepared to recognise Persian intluence in Greece. The inquiry is greatly complicated by 
the paucity of early material, the possibility of convergent development, and the uncertainty 
of the mode of cultural connexions; but ive must not be hasty in limiting our conception of 
the pos.sible. Peitzcnstein and Schaeder have put us very much in their debt by this 
handsome volume. 

A. D. Nock. 


Vortrage der Bibliothek Warburg. Edited Fy Fkitz Saxl. Vortriige, 1924-5 
and 1925-6. Leipzig : B. G. Teiibner, 1927 ; Pp. viii + 371. with 35 plates, 
18 M. ; and 1928 : pp. viii + 217, with 57 plates, 12 M., respectively. 

The first of these volumes opens with two lectures by Reitzenstein, setting forth in an 
attractive manner the results attained in the HftuUen just reviewed ; specialists may find it 
really helpful to read these lectures before reading Studien. and scholars in general should 
find them interesting and provocative. They are followed by Schaeder's brilliant and well- 
documented essay on the original form and later developments of Manichaeism (this is a 
significant contribution to the study of the impact of Greek thought on Oriental belief), 
A. Loren s study of Ctopias, K. L. .Schmidt's treatment of .St. Paul's relations to Graeco- 
Roman culture, which corrects sonic misconceptions, F. Dornseiff's brief and good 
Litemn.'che I encendunjen dei Behpiel-i (on the use of similes and analogies in poetry, magic, 
and liturgy ^), E. Fraiikel s attractive lecture on the influence of Lucan in the Middle Ages, 
and two well-illustrated papers, E. Panofsky, Die Perspective ids ' Sytnholisclie Furm,’ and 
R. Kautzsch, II erdende (jotiC tout Antike in der bnryiindischen BauCunst des 12 Jahrhunderts. 
The succeeding volume contains a very able lecture by Lietzmann summarising his views 
on the beginnings of Christian liturgy and discussing the mosaics of the early Christian 
Basilica at Aquileia, a full and intere.sting study by Xoack of the history of the triumphal 
arch, and other matters of interest to students of antiquity and of its later life in the 
minds of men. 

These two volumes fully maintain the high standard set by earlier volumes of Vortrage, 
and it is a pleasant duty once more to express gratitude to the wise liberality of Professor 
Warburg for the publications in nhich it has borne fruit. 

A. D. X. 


Die Fragmente der griechischen Historiker. By Felix Jacoby. Part II, 
Erste Lieferung. Theopompos und die Alexanderhistoriker, 
Zweite Lieferung. Kommentar Zu Nr. 106-153. Pp. 509-828 and 341- 
542. Berlin : Weidmann, 11127. 

Jacoby's great enterprise goes steadily ahead, and in these parts includes much which one 
had formeiR to si’ck in the Jtidot Arrian. As before, it is the privilege and pleasure of a 
reviewer to offer to the editor the heartiest congratulations on his work and the most sincere 
■U'ishes for its speedy completion. 

A. L>. X. 


L. t'ii; 2 :fr, AjTh.f. TX. 114 (suinnitiri'>ing Sail Xicolo). 

1 f'f. .a pracer sometimes ascribed to .St. .Vmbrose {.Journ. thiol. stiuL, XXX. 37 in a 
text edited in- Froj^t). 
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Catalogue des Manuscrits alch^miques grecs, public sous Li dircctiou dc Bidez, 
F. Cuiio>T, A. Delatte, O. Laoekcuaxtz, ct .1. Kvsk_\. Vol. V. 1. Les 
manuscrits d'Bspagne deeiits par C. O. Zuketti. 2. Les manuscrits 
d.Athenes decrits par A. Severeyxs. Vol. VI. Michel Psellus, Epitre sur 
la Chrysopee : Opuscules et extraits sur la mcteorolouie et la deiuonolocie 
publics par Joseph Bidez. En appcndice Proclus sur I’art hieratique ; 
Psellus, Choix de dissertations infidites. Pp. v — 17.'> and xiv A 246. 
Brussels : Lamartin. 1928. 

These additional volumes of this now well-known catalogue deserve special aoknowledcment. 
The first continues the series of descriptions of the content of the libraries, nlule the second 
is of exceptional interest as containin;r the text of a work of Proclus hitherto known onlv in a 
Latin translation, and a number of unpublished works and fresh ei idence for the text of 
some known works of Psellus. His work on alchemy is significant as illustrating again the 
intimate connexion of that art witli Neoplatonic philosophy after the close of antiquity. 
Among the minor iiied ita is an interesting passage in n hich Psellus quotes < 'orpn v Ih rinttiipnii 
XL. appiarently from memor\- ; while of the known works on which new light is thrown, the 
De openitione dneiiioninn may be specially mentioned. The work of Bidez on these texts is 
masterly. Incidentally, it shows how necessary is the publication of other Psellian medita ; 
there is always a chance of others of equal interest being found. 

It is a pleasure to welcome J. ituska as a new member of the editorial committee ; his 
knowledge of the relevant Arabic literature makes him a valuable addition. The tu'cek 
alchemists are indeed fortunate in being handled by the distinguished scholars who have 
been editing this catalogue. 

A. D. X. 


Hesiodos Brga erklart von Uluich von Wil.'.mowitz-Moeu.exdoiii'. Pp. 160. 
Berlin : 'Weidmaniische Buchhandlung. 1928. 

This is the first proper edition of the “Epya that has ajipeared with a commentary in the 
German language. The Il'o;/.-.' nnd D(t>p .suffered much from the dissec tion-mania of 
certain scholars of the last century, and it is refreshing to fiml tliat W.-M. has shaken him- 
self free of it in this edition. There is much, too much, of the poem that he coiisidcis 
spurious, but about the general unity and genuineness of the whole he has no doubts 
whatever. 

The general arrangement of the book is as follows: a brief introduetion. text with 
short critical notes and omitting entirely tlie Puys, notes or ‘ Krklaruug des Einzelnen.' 
and finally an essay on ’ Da.s Gauze." The introduction is intended fur the man in a hurry. 
Xo one. probably not even tlie editor himself, would pretend that ten ]',ages are sufficient 
in which to discuss manuscri]>ts, Textuberlicferung. Ncholm, Papyri and other matters. 
But no doubt he intended to focus our attention a.s soon a.s possible on the poem itself. 
Thus the only part of the Introduction that need det.un us here is that concerned with the 
end of the poem. W.-If. argues that the last three lines, . 826 - 828 , are a mere Verhiii- 
duiKj.^ijUed between the "Epya. whii h is refe-rred to in EpydjriTcti, an.l the ’OpviOouavTEia, 
which is foreshadowed m opviOa?. and which Proclus said followed heie in some V8.8. 
He compares the last hue of the Jlmd : 

cos 01 y’ dgipiETTOV Tciipov "EKTopos, tiAOE d’ 'Aga^cbv 

(but tbi.s. it should be observed, is not a M.8. reading at all). Mmilarly, .and more cun- 
vinc'ingly, the last two lines of the d'ltemjoiii/ introduce a Catalogue of \\ omen. Hence 
11. 826-828 of the Enja are omitted from the text m tins edition. The editor takes a giaver 
responsibility when he refuses to print II. 76.5-82.') and allows only ten lines in which to 
explain his procedure. He regards the as an addition, older, it is true, than the 

'OpviOopavTEia, perhaps tlie end of the seventh eentury, but certainly not by Hesiod. For 
their omission he gives three reasons in three lines. (1) There is no trace of them before 
Hellenistic times. This, if relevant at all, would not hedp his theory of a serenth-centurij 
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addition, ilnrcovoi', it is a very misleading statement. It does not take into account that 
in ancient as in modern times the short title ”Epya was used for^Epya Kai ‘Hpepai. Pausanias 
uses both Mothin a few lines of each other (ix. 31), and the practice may well have been older. 
Indeed the very fact that the 'Hptpai are not often mentioned seems to show that they were 
p.irt and parcel of the M'hole poem. Further, though r\e have only Plutarch's word for it 
(< (I'liiltus, 13S.V), Heracleitus knew and disapproved of Hesiod's superstitious regard for 
d.iys. (2) Their language shows their U nechikeit — another ill-considered statement for 
which no support is given. (3) The editor did not feel competent to write a commentary. 
This is delightfullv honest, yet we would gladly have heard his comments on these 
curious lines. Instead he sends us to Xilsson (the reference should read A.RAY., xiv. 
8. 439 anm.), who also, however, gives us more condemnation than commentary. As a 
matter of convenience, if for nothing else, II. 765-823 ought to have appeared some- 
where in the book. They have far more right to appear than, say, 168u-e. 

On opening the text we are first struck by 1. 22. The first foot is a trochee. The note 
simply tells us that we must expect that kind of thing, and we certainly get it. e.g. 11. 132, 
27(1, 372, 5.33 and 633 (not 630, as the index says). W.-(M. appears to have three degrees 
of spuriousnc.ss ; (u) lines not printed, e.<j. 120 and 763-828; (h) those only printed at the 
foot of the page : of these there are 36, hut this includes the fragmentary and irrelevant 
16t'. -e as well as 724-730: (e) those remaining in the text but bracketed []. 11. 69-82, and 
eight others, 21 in all. In addition to being included in category (h), II. 757-750 are also 
enclosed in brackets. They must be ‘ spuriouser and spuriouser.’ The result is a some- 
what disordered and not always convincing text. But the transposition of 606-608 to 
follow 601 is distinctly good. It means that the advice on 6f»2 ‘ to get a serving-man with- 
out a house ’ ( which is the only po.ssible translation) now appears as a general piece of advice 
and not intended for the end of the harvesting season, when extra labour would not be 
required. The testimony of MSS. other than ODE (Rzach) is usually regarded lightly. 
For it he uses tlie siglum Byz = Byzantinorum lectiones et coniecturae. But the use of the 
siglum is hapliazard and misleading. One would expect it to denote the reading of a 
majority of MSS. other than ODE, which it evklently does at 11. 199 itov, 24(» siraupEi, 274 
ivi. But in 434 evEpou a^ai; B>j~. means one MS. only. But more than that, Bijz. sometimes 
includes any or all of the chief MSS. ODE. e.g. 1. 2u dtiraAapvov is read by C and D and many 
other MSS., and ipauiAEUSV at 1. 111. Bzach's great work deserves better usage than thil 
There aio other mistakes in the critical notes. Why is yuio|36pous. 1. 66. called a variant 
reading of Proclus V It was an emendation of Kuhnken {Epist. I.'rit., I. 1749 A.D.), though 
afterwards found in one MS. And if the whole passage in Proclus be read it seems certain 
that he read yuioKopous. ()ne valuable feature of the critical notes is a collation of 
t)x. Pap. 2991. -which contains most of 11. 292-335 and some fragments of 366-380. One 
mistake should be corrected. The note (1. 329) aAoxco Ox. 2, ov does not make it 

clear which is written above, and ov Ls incorrect. The papyrus acc. to Hunt, O.P. xvii., 
p. 122, has aAoxou with co above. 

The notes arc marred by frequent refusals to face the real difficulties. For example, 
in the famous Pandora j)as.sagc II. 69-82 arc bracketed, admittedly not for the first time. 
The usual objections to 69-89, which the reviewer (and Carl Kobert, Hermes, NLIX, p. 
27 ff.) do not find so serious, are given : ws eepaS' after indirectly reported speech, wliicli of 
course is no objection at all (cp. 11. xxiii. 149; Od. viii. 570), the lack of corre.spondence 
between the orders as given and as executed (for uhich see C. Kobert, l.c.). And so the 
lines arc rejectcil. but no attempt is made to explain how such an extraordinary interpola- 
tion took place or why. And do the inconsistencies between 60-68 and 69-80 become anv 
more exjilicable when you say they were written bj- an interpolator ? The ' interpolator ' 
must have had 60-(i!S before him. Still less satisfactory is the treatment of II. 80-82, which 
are rejected along with the previous lines. The name HavBcbpri is not used again. In 
1. 94 she is simply called -yuvTj. The editor mentions an Oxford vase, referring to C. Robert, 
l.r. But the significance of this and of other momimeiit.s ^ showing Pandora as an earth- 
goddess he fails to grasji. He tells u.s that it is not right to say that the jiainter of this 
vase had 11 ./>. 89- S2 in mind. .So, he says, the only allowable conclusion is that the author 

^ E '/ The Ba-.le r-uj) in the British ilu.seum, xi. p. 278 ff. 
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of 69-82 knew Pandora as the wife of Epimetheus. Allowable conclusion from what ? 
From the vase, which he has just told us has nothing to do with the case ? Hesiod, he says, 
did not know Pandora as the wife of Epimetheus (did he not und von ihm kinneii die 
Verse nicht stammen: sie sind zwar in deni Hediehte festgewachsen aber brauchen gar 
nicht alter als die Vase zu sein. Thus the note ends, leaving the reader uncertain what 
the editor is really driving at. ^^'hy did he mention the Oxford Vase at all if he did not 
mean to discuss the real problem — which is not evaded by rejecting the lines — namely, 
did the author of these lines know of Pandora = Earth-goddess, All-giver, and if so why 
did he suppress his knowledge and invent a fanciful explanation ot the name ? fn finding 
an answer to this question — which, of course, cannot be attempted here — the (fxtord Vase 
is not irrelevant, because while on the one hand it shows features foreign to our present 
passage — Pandora's rising from the earth, Epimetheus' hammer — yet it also shows a 
winged figure bringing golden ornaments (cf, ll'.T), 73-74) and Zeus sending Hermes to the 
scene (though Hermes is carrying a flower). So there can be no doubt about one point, 
that the Pandora of our present story and Pandora the giver of all were the same, at least 
in the vase-painter’s eyes, and, while he was not simply depicting the events of the present 
passage, he did know of a ‘ ilaking of Pandora,’ 

1, 427 if. Too great a readiness to believe whatever Proelus has written detracts 
greatly from the value of the note on the Hesiodic plough. He begins by accepting Proelus' 
explanation of sAuga, which he calls ‘ ein Holz das etwas umschhesst,’ and proceeds to try 
to make everything fit that. So the lAupa is said to contain the ploughshare, while the share 
itself is omitted entirely because it was made of iron or bronze. Xot only is this statement 
extremely hazardous, but the explanation of the omission of the ploughshare unconvincing. 
Had he but left Proelus alone, he might have seen daylight. SurelylAupa is the ploughshare. 

Through the difficult passage 467-469 B'.-M. sails with enviable complacency, Tho 
words 6v6puov and psoaPa are explained, but evSpuov eAkovtcov ueadpeov wants translation. 
The reading opwriKa is retained (opirriKi (Brunck) is not even mentioned), but as to what it 
means and how it is to be construed, we are left to inter that from a loose parajihrase which 
seems to imply that opTrrjKa is a mere repetition of oKpov exstAt); (which is quite intelligible 
without it), and that etti vcotov iKpai means ‘ You reach the backs of the oxen,’ and is done 
by pressing on the plough handle and so tilting the pole.^ 

1. 492. A new explanation of sap ttoAiov, ' cloudy .Spring,’ Cp. Apoll. Ithod. HI. 27,7, 
(if)P ttoAio;, ‘ grey mist.’ The oopios 6pppo$ of the same line also belongs to grey Spring. 

1. .504. A good note on Aqvaicov. B e cannot reject the whole description of winter 
because Hesiod does not elsewhere name months and because this name is Ionic. \\ e must 
simply suppose that Hesiod did know of the name and did use it . But AV.-M. goes perhaps a 
little too far in assuming that all Hesiod's hearers would also know it. He makes it plain by 
the words which follow what time of year he means. The naming of months must have been 
a novelty. Yilsson, ' Hie Entstehung und religiose Bedeutung dcs griechischen Kalcndcrs,’ 
might have been referred to, but W’.-il, docs not often refer to any modern authority'. 

There follows a note on pooSopa (thus aceented). The traditional rendering ‘ ox- 
flaying ’ is rejected. The cold does not flay oxen more than other animals, and even if we 
say (with iSchol. on Jl. xvii. 550) that by oxen he means animals generally, still we niis.s a 
reference to men. The traditional interpretation will hardly fall before such flimsy argu- 
ments, vet B’.-AI.'s alternative rendering is interesting if not convincing. To pou- he 
gives an intensive force as in pouirais. pouAipo5 and the like, and to SepEiv by e.xteiisiou 
the meaning ‘ buffet, knock about,' adducing in support the name of the proniontory 
BouSopov, which liiocks boats about terribly. Moreover, he says, pouSopet is thus accented 
in the MtiS. But against this it may be argued. (1) that poOirais, poOppcooTis and all 
other compounds with pou- in this sense are nouns, not adjectives; (2) that BoOSopov may 
equally as well have got its name from a wind which blew around it. 

By far the best part of the book is the final chapter on the whole. It is a brilliant 
piece of literary criticism, brief, clear and to the point. Admittedly the poem falls naturalh- 
into parts, but they are not disconnected. The much-attacked prologue is unquestionably 

^ Since this was printed I find that in Hermes, LXlll ( 1928), AV.-M. withdraw.s this and 
adopts Brunck’s emendation. 
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L'cnuine; liow could tlie poem have liecxm -with oOk otpa poOvov Iriv ’Epi5cov yevo;, V For 
the re^t. cw must not foruet tliat the jioem ^^■as lujt written at a writing desk. Tlie com- 
jKxition was heguii vlien Hesiod nas occupied u itii the quarrel with I’erses : that was the 
concrete instance that tirst roused him and set him thinking on the insoluble problem of 
Evil. But it wa.s not the of the jioem, he was not telliiu: the stoiy of the cjuarrel. 

if he -were, he would have told us how it ended. thinks ue may safely infer that 

Ft rses came round and that the matter was amicably settled as Hesiod wished. For 
not only does the jioet jiroceed to help his brother with practical advice, but he retains his 
faith in the .lustice of Zeus. However that may he, it is clear that as time went on Hesiod's 
tliouuht continued to develop into .something like a system of ethical philosophy. 

But Hi'siod was an doi66s. and long before the jioeni ivas finished he mav well have 
been callc.l upon to e.xerci.se his art. Often he may not have used original compositions, 
often he made the Cods his theme — the Thuijuvi/ ; hut often also he would narrate myths 
or hi-'tory which had a bearing lai the jirohlems of life. Hence the narrative element in 
the A'/gu. The uliole result is a curious mixture of story and teaching. Naturally the 
hinguage of the narrative has a more ‘ Epic ' flavour th<in that of the proverbial phikisophy 
or the Farmer's Year. That is no evidence for divided authorship. 

T. A. S. 


Platon der Grunder. By Klrt Sixokr, Pp. 2t)(>. Munich - Beck, IhiT. 12,.50M, 

The jiurpose of this treatise is to .give a general picture of the lile and works of Plato, and 
to allow tliat for the proper eompreheiision of them »e require 'a spirit Mhieh is as alien 
to the hie of our time as it is needful to it ' (p. 2.!)!t), The author insists that the ehiet aim 
of 1‘lato's philosojihy was not knowledge ot the world, nor yet liberation from the world, 
hut the shaping of a life of beauty, W’inekelmann reganled Platonism as the destruction 
of the old l.lreek spirit, but, sars Jjr. .''inger, ‘ the philosophy of Plato, hi.s theory of Ideas 
as well as his jiolitic-al constructions, can only be understood as an attempt to revert from 
the condition of the world in his day to that sjurit in which the Creek gcids were born and 
had then- being I ' 'His politic-.s are the ctfort to obtain ha- the threatened divinity in man- 
kind .1 ]ila(e which secures it against the ho.-'tile power of tlie ego and of matter.’ It will 
he seen that Dr. f^niger is eom-erned rather to expiaind Phitonisin from a particuLu- point 
of view til , 111 to make any original (-ontrihution to our knowledge ot it. The c-thkal and 
jjolitieal int(-rest is predominant in Ins hook, hnt the logical, mathematical and aesthetic 
<ispc(-ts of I’lato’.s philosophy are discussed with apjirojiriate learning and due refereiic-e 
to lei-ent ( k-rmaii literature on the subject. The sections on Plato's journeys are interest- 
ing. Hi. Singer thinks tliat Plato was iiatur.dly no traveller or sightseer; it w-as always 
some special intere.st in persons wlm-h led him on Ins joui-neys. The .supposed visit to 
Egyjit Is disinis.sed as mythical. Is it an ae<-ident that 1 lato's references to Egypt ouc-iir 
after Eudo.xus, who could have providecl the nec-es.sary information, joined the Academy? 
I]i. Iti.-i). 

In a hriet notice it is im])os.sible to rcTer to the many well-informed and valuable 
disc ii.ssKins whi(-h the hook contains. But one general eritu-isin we feel impelled to make, 
though perhajis a fon-igner ha.s little business to make it. W'c believe that to an English- 
man tlic hook may appear to contain an unilue amount ot rhetorical and verbu,se writing, 
whieh often does not help on the argument. To a foreigner, at least, T)r. .Singer's dritt 
would have hc-cn c-lcari-r if expressed more i-oncisely. 

J. H. .S, 


Cambridge Ancient History; 'Volume of Plates II. Pp. 120. (.'ambridge 
University Press. 1928. 9.>-. 

it must he confessed that the first volume of plates was a more valuable hook. .Some of 
the jilates here shown are from ineredihly had hlo(-ks it.y. pp. 44 a-r. 62 66 a), and some 

from extremely jioor photographs [fjj. 72 h, a view of the Farthe-non at least twenty eears 
old. and a similar view of the Propxiaea, 74 n, while 74 h is the worst arehiteetural photo- 
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graph 1 have ever seen in or out of a l)ook). Tlie pernirious practice of painting round a 
photcigrapli of a sculpture is still folhncecl (pp. 14 r, and 1(>2 u}. and the haekurounds of 
sculpture photographs vary from a smudgeil grey (44 b) to deep black (il(j h). After the 
criticisms made on the first volume of jilates this repetition of old faults is unpardonable. 

In the sculpture section no less than 10 photographs (in a slim volume) are from ca^t^ 
tvhere good photographs of the originals can easily be taken. One (28 h). tor no reason 
explained in the accompanying te.xt, shows the hack of an archaic bust and not the face. 
A perfectly preserved head (34 6, c) is euriously called a ‘ fragment of a marble statue.' 
Kowhcre in the descriptive text of the sculpture are we given more than four lines of descrip- 
tion, while the usual ration is two; hut in the section on areliitectiire ne get as much as 
fifteen. 

In detail there are some queries. M here is the important roriiithiaii capital from 
Epidaiirus (p. 114)'; What evidence is there to show that the great moat or trench at 
Euryalus (p. 14 h) nas once underground and covered? Why are we not given the doubts 
of Bliimel about the authenticity of the Hermes of Ihaxiteles (p. 82) ? How can an Atluaiian 
tetrach'aehm (p. 4 c) of so archaic- a style be dated as late us 4n() ? is not this com simply an 
early tifth-century fcjrgery ? Is it not rash to attribute so certainly to t'reiiides the g(.ikl 
coin of the ‘ Thasians of the llainland ’ (p. til)? 

Undoubtedly Mr. Seltman's section (ui coinage is by far tiie most valuable section in 
the book and the most carefully compiled. For the other sections 1 get the im pres, '■ion 
of haste and boredom, as of unwilling eoiitributors grubbing among their ])hotooraphic 
oddments for something with which to .satisfy a voracious and insistent editor. 

S, U. 


A Working Bibliography of Greek Law. By (fEoiu.r. M. Cu.norx and 

C.VTHErJXE Del.uiere. With an introduction In- Koscoe Porxn. I'ji. xix — 144. 

Cambridge: Harvard U’nivcrsity Press; London; Humphrey Milfoid. 11127. 

18.S'. net. 

Every student of (ireek law owes a debt of gratitude to the authors of this bibliograjihy 
and to those helpers whoso assistance they so generously acknowledge. 'Pile Imok. it 
appears, originated in notes made by Professor Calhoun for his own use. which he and Miss 
llelamcre were, through Professor Pound's interest, en.ihled to work up .ind publish as the 
first of the Harvard series of Legal Bibliographies, under the general editorshiji of Professor 
Eldon H. .James. Clear tvpe and good spaeing make it eomiiai-ativel\- easy to use, allhongh 
there is no index, and the arrangement is according to the aljihahetical onler i if the authors 
cited, the individual works of each author being also arranged aljihahctically. As Pro- 
fessor Calhuun explains in the Preface, and as one might have expected from his published 
work, the main emiihasis is laid on the law of the classical [leriod. .So far as wc can judge, 
a very considerable measure of cumiileteness lia.s. in fact, been attained, with resjieet to 
public as well as private law in this department, but it mu.st be noted that, although the 
book was published in PJ27, the Preiaee is dated March l!f2.'). and a good deal of important 
literature has been published .since that date. .So far as Helleni'tie and late Ureek law is 
concerned, ‘ although all titles that came to hand have been inehided, there has been no 
.special effort at completeness, as the field is well covered by systematic reports of research 
in inscriptions and pajiyri.’ Bezantine law is very sparsely rcjiresented. and it is ditheult 
to tell in some cases, where works jiriniarily on Homan law are eonei-rned. why one has 
been included and another left out. Thus Mommsen's ifuc/ii / 'c/ic s SfnUnrht is mentioned, 
tliough it contains no more than occasional references to Ureek law, whereas wt- iuis> 
Partsch s Sclirijt/oriiicl ini rotinixchen Hrcu'//ic/u//mcrs-.sc (I'Jll.j), which contains some very 
important discussion of Cheek international arbitration. Labour and expense would 
perhajjs liave been better spent if the author.s liad eoniined themselves to the classical 
period entirely, and given us something in the nature of a subject iiulex or short indication 
of the contents of the works cited, but this is a matter ot jirineiple which was no doubt 
carefully considered, and the book as it stands is ot great value. 


H. F. .1. 
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Eduard Zellers Grundriss der Geschiclite der Griechischen Philosophie. 

In neuer Bcarbeitung von Dr. Wilhelm Nestle. Dreizehnte Auflage. Pp. xi 

392. Leipzig : 0. B. Reisland, 1928. 14 M. 

The work of Zeller docs not need either commendation or criticism at this date ; but his 
shorter History of Philosophy, being intended for students, naturally needs periodical 
revision by a competent hand, and this is the second time that Dr. Xestle has undertaken 
the ta.sk. According to his own figures (p. vii), 37 out of the 95 sections have been ivholly 
rewritten by him. and this, together with smaller revisions and rearrangements, makes 
some 00 j*er cent, of the whole practically a new book. As such, then, it is fair to criticise it. 

That it is readable, substantially accurate, and well arranged goes without saying. 
Apart from the reviser's own extensive studies of the subject, he had an excellent model 
in the work of his predecessor. It is therefore to be regretted that he has left or introduced 
sundry shortcomings which ought not to be found in a text-book of international circulation. 

Pirst must be noted the extremely defective bibliographies. These, of course, were 
never intended to be complete, but simply to contain the principal works to which the 
student may sooner or later refer with profit. They ought, therefore, to include the chief 
writings in anv language u Inch bear on Greek philosophy, and to exclude those of less 
value or extent, or intended wholly for the advanced specialist. In both these respects 
the « ork has been ill done. The principal German works are indeed duly listed ; but along 
u’ith them ajipear a number of very minor German publications, and the -work of scholars 
outside the editor's own countr\' has been almost entirely neglected. A work on Greek 
philosophy, even a short one, uhich never mentions either Taylor or Stewart in dealing 
with Plato, discusses Aristotle without a reference to Hicks. Joachim, Ross, or. in dealing 
with the Poetics, either Butcher or By water; which says nothing of Arnold in speaking of 
Stoicism, or of Bailey in treating of Epicureanism, ending by keeping silence regarding 
Xock in connexion with the latest developments of Neoplatonism (incidentally omitting 
to state that Keitzenstein's Hetleni-stische Mi/sterienreliyiotieti has been revised and enlarged 
since 1910), and which mentions scarcely any French or Italian names, is simply not ful- 
filling its function. It is a poor compliment to Zeller to imply that only German and 
Austrian students, and not the best linguists among those, will use his book. 

The revision is not quite complete; for example, on jn 148, Sokrates’ doctrine is 
spoken of uitlunit qualification as intellcctualist determinism. This section is by Xestle; 
but on pp. 123-24 he had sounded a note of warning against using .such a description too 
absolutely. Apart from such inconsistencies, there are some rather wild statements, as 
(p. 17) that the ‘ Inspiration.smantik ’ of Delphoi was the result of Dionysiac inliuenee; 
that the Pythagorean prescriiitions (p. 39) are generally explained ‘als Reste eines priniitiven 
Tabugkiuben.s (what may a '“belief in tabus" be';) oder symbolisch.’ Is there really 
anyone to-day who finds symbolism in the o-uppoAa? On p. .54 also, the misleading 
reference to Livy xxiii. 39. 3 should be omitted. The Hentclitns cni Scottno cogiioiiiev errit 
of that passage is not the philosopher, and the last four words have often and justly been 
suspected of being an insertion. In anv case, this is not the ' erste Spur ’ of Herakleito.s’ 
reputation for oliscuritv; see Lucretius 1. 639 and (Munro's note there. It is to be hoped 
that the next revision will see an end made of such madeciuacies as these. 

H. J. R. 


Greek Philosophy before Plato. By RonEUT Scoox. Pp. viii — 345. Princeton : 

University Press, and London; Humphrey Milford. 16.s. net. 

The author of this work is an American whose training has been partly at Oxford, under 
Prof. Joachim. It is jierhaps owing to this fact that his work has something of the flavour 
of a good ■ (treats ' essay. He has carefully studied the original documents, tried to arrive 
at his own interpretations, and collected his results by taking throughout the epistemological 
standpoint. He first reviews the doctrines of the various philosophers from J halos down, 
and then writes five cliajitcrs of interpretation, ending uith tiio appendices, one on the 
genuineness of the fragments ascribed to Philolaos, uhich he accepts, the other on the 
development of Pythagoreanism. It might have made for clearness if he had put his 
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interpretative chapters first, assuming rather more knowledge on the part r>f his readers 
than he seems to do, and reserving a good deal of the discussion of particular points f(jr 
further apjpendices. 

His work has merit ; the reviewer would instance his good analvsis of the carlv pliilu- 
sophieal reasonings (p. 71 folk), his remarks on the tendency to confuse qualities and things 
(p. 99), and his summary of results (p. 251), also a sudden flash of humour on p. 152. ' Com- 
mon sense, in whose name many serene stupidities are perpetrated.' But the defects are 
neither few nor trifling. There are too many crudities and naivetes scattered up and down 
the book for a serious work ; a longer period of gestation might have removed them. There 
are loose uses of technical terms, notably of the much-perverted word ‘ mystical.’ hile 
fully recognising that the interaction of religion and pihilosophy is of great importance for the 
period under discussion, the author does not show an adequate kno« ledge of Greek religion, 
which he now and then confuses with mythology. His account of the Sophists is almost 
pre-Grotian in its tone. There are also many particular interpretations which seem to 
the reviewer highly doubtful, but to discuss them would take an undue amount of space. 


The Age of the Gods. A study of the origins of culture in Prehistoric Europe 

and the Ancient East. By Christopher Dawson. Pp. -146, with 4 pi. and 10 maps. 

London ; John Hurray, 1928. i8s. 

A misleading title disguises an admirable book. The book belongs to a type that has 
recently returned to popularity, being a history (if one may use the word) of the early 
stages of civilisation founded on archaeological evidence ; the conclusions are stated but 
the evidence is abridged or suppressed. 

To wTite such a history is no easy task, particularly if the period described extends 
from the Palaeolithic to the Iron Age, and the area includes, not only Eurojie but parts of 
Asia and Africa as well. There is no question that Mr. Dawson has succeeded : the results 
of his labours will be useful to many, and, in particular, to the specialist who wishes to 
learn something about departments outside his own. For instanee. the (Ireek Prehistorian 
can obtain a working knowledge of tlie later Palaeolithic peoples or the Beaker Culture, 
and an excellent bibliography as well. 

The chief drawback of books of this kind is that they tend to state each side only of 
controversial questions : here, for instance, it is assumed that all goddesses in Crete were 
aspects of the Mother Goddess, and that the megahthic culture was a world movement. 

In the section on religion we occasionally suspect that modern parallels are strained 
to explain primitive beliefs [e.g. the Aorth American Indians and the Palaeolithic hunters) : 
the author's interest in ethnology may have led him too far, just as it has made him digress 
about the (Mother Goddes.s in India and the Cult of the Bear. 

When so much ground is covered, a reviewer always finds points to query : the following 
occur to us : — 

P. 55. The author should have made it clear that the Black Earth was formed by 
the blowing of the wind over the Steppes (tj'ter the Painted Pottery culture had come to 
an end. 

P. 56. The first period in the Fkraine lia.s incised, not painted, pottery. 

P. 56. .-kre not the ‘ ploshchadki ' due to the burning and eollaxisc of the walls of a 
house made of lath, wattle and daub 'i 

P. 57. The bevelled celt is characteristic of Thessaly but not peculiar to it, since it 
occurs in the Painted Pottery culture in Poland. 

P. 181. Is it accurate to say that the Minoan civilisation only reached its full develop- 
ment in the “ Late Jlinoan Period ’ ? Middle Minoan III would seem to be the high- 
water mark. 

P. 190. What exactly is meant by the Minyan culture coming from the north 

P. 216. ■ In late neolithic and early mesolithic times ' should, presumably, read ’ in 

Late mesolithic and Early neolithic.' 

P. 270. Is not Dawson wrong in following Childe with regard to the Nordic pots from 
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Gordensmuhl t)em<r typical Dolmen ware? They are more like the pottery from Xosswitz, 
the type-site of the following pericMl. 

P. ;i4S. ■ Dnriny: the fifteenth eentmy Mycenae was riileil hy a dynasty which buried 

its dead in lai'oe stone-built \ aulted tombs. Unfortunately these have all been robbed, 
so Me know little about the culture of their occupants.' Even if there were no chamber- 
tombs ot the titteenth century — and there are many — enoiieh remains have been found in 
the ■ stone-built, vaulted tombs ' to tell ns a uood deal about the civilisation. 

Dne final criticism ; it is, of course, inevitable that a certain economy of illustration 
should be imposed by the publisher. But the value of the book wcaild be doubled it a 
few' extra pictures could be added, especially views of the vases on which our knowledge 
of neolithic civilisation mainly depends. 

fV. L. B. W. H. 


Papyri graecae magicae. Die griechischen Zauberpapyri. Herausgegeben 
und ubersetzt von Kabi. Pkkiskndaxz, nnter Mitarbeit von + A. Abt, S. Eitkem, 
L. Eahz. t G. Moller, j H. WuxsCH. I. Pp. xii -j- 20U and 3 plates. Leipzig and 
Berlin : B. G. Teubner, 1928. 18 M. 

W’e have here the first instalment of a work Iona promised and much needed. W'essely's 
transcriiits ot magical papyri have rendered and render great service to students, but a new 
edition was lU'eded to record the fresh progress made in deciphering and emending, to 
iin hide the texts published elsewhere and indexed but not reprinted by M'essely and others 
whii'h have come to ligdit .since the appearance of Wesscly's works, and to put the whole 
in a convenient form suitahle for tho.se who have oeeasion to look into these texts but no 
need to acquire special knowledge of them. This new edition rests on repeated rc-readiiig 
ot the i.iriginals. on a painstaking survey of the literature of the subject, and on the expendi- 
ture of a great deal of hard thought. It represents a great advance, and should serve as an 
excellent tiads for further study of these texts and help to draw to them the measure of 
attention which is their due. < tn some of the problems which it raises T hope to speak 
at length soon in Joiim. E(j. An-Ji.: but I should like here to congratulate Dr. Breisendanz 
on Ills achievement and to urge all people interested in the subject to buy this volume and 
so emsiire the tinaneial pos.sibilitv of the publication of the succeeding two. 

A. D. N. 


Sibyls and Seers. A sun-cy of sonic ancient theories of revelation and inspiration. 
By EinvYx Bevax. Bp. IS'J. London; George Allen and Unwin, Ltd.. 1928. 7s. (it/, 
net. 

Dr. Bevan's new weak tirst sketches ideas held in anti'piity on the c-xistcncc and nature of 
a s[iirit-workl and on possdiilities of contact between it and our world, bringing out the 
im}ilications both of these ideas and ot modern attitudes towards them. Thereafter it 
turns to the analysis <if Greek. Jewish, and early f'hristian ideas of the inode.s of such 
contact, in jiarticiilar the x'isit of a living man to the spirit -world and his telling of the tale 
on Ills return, and cjiiphanics, voices or letters from heaven, and again prophetic ecstasy 
and dream. These foimis of contact arc illustrated by a good selection from the abundant 
material available, and discussed in a penetrating and charming way. The result is a 
real contribution to a simpathetie understanding of an important aspect of ancient belief. 

A. D. N. 


A Handbook of Greek Mythology. By H. J. Bose. Pp. ix -f- 361. London: 
Methuen & (.'o., 1928. 1(D. net. 

A handy work on mvthologv has been needed for some time. Professor Bose has met this 
need with a very ailcquate book which sets forth an excellent selection of the material 
in a toi'iii .suited to the wide public which wishes to understand the allusions encountered 
in reading the classics or Milton. It should enable students to form a picture of Greek 
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mythology as a whole, a thing in which they are commonly and excusably deficient. At 
the same time the notes at the end of each chapter will facilitate more detailed study and 
should be thoroughly serviceable bfhh to beginners and to specialists. It is lUit to be 
required of a handbook that it should advance knowledge; but this Hamlljodl: contains 
a number of things which to me at least are new, as, for instance, a jjrojxi^ of the (lorgon 
head (jj. 29 /.), of Hades-Pluton and Pei-sejjhone-Kore (99, note 56), and of H\-psipyle's 
story (191). It is, moreover, thoroughly stimulating throughout : the survey, for instance, 
of folk-tale in relation to Greek mythology is most welcome. 

The one thing which one misses is what we may ])erhaps look to Professor Rose to 
give us elsewhere, a fuller discussion of the general evolution of Greek mythologv. of the 
influence exercised by particular poets on that evolution, and of the relation of mythology 
to belief, iivthohigy is the response of man's imagination to the numinous; in its 
essence, as Pfister has remarked, it does not require belief in personal divine beinus and it 
can be found m societies which have not that way of thinking. This imaginative response 
takes a variety of forms, and on the one hand it gives us the lepo? Aoyog, the tale which is 
part of a mystery, as, for instance, the tale of Demeter at Eleusis. On the other hand, it 
produces stories which represent the more free and secularised play of the fancy, as. for 
instance, the tale of the theft by Hermes of .\pollo's cattle. This Hermes bears little 
enough relation to the Hermes who meant what he did to the Athenians in 415, identity 
of name apart; but he is akin to the Hermes types of Arcadian art of the si.xth century 
B.c.t Such iconographic and mythological types have an existence independent of old 
cult idols and cult-objects ; they may displace the latter in eultus. and be again disjilaced 
by a wave of religious conservatism. Myth and mythological attributes remain a 
domain where the individual has much freedom : and it may be that the young god on a 
coin struck by L. Julius Biirsio circa 87 b.c. with attributes of Apollo. Mercury, and Xeptune 
(Mattingly, Roman ( 'oin.s, 63, PI. VUI. 1<>) represents a free use of familiar symbols rather 
than actual identification of deities : such an occurrence would be the more comprehensible 
at Rome, where the mythology was something alien and acquired, not native and inherited.’'^ 

Hoc erut in ivtis : the immediate and pleasant duty of a reviewer is to commend this 
book as warmlv as he can. 

A. D. X. 


The Greek Questions of Plutarch, with a new translation and a commentary. 

By AV. R. H.iLLlD.iY, Pp. 234. Oxford University Press and Humphrey Milford, 

1928. 15.S. net. 

This work of Plutatch’s is a collection of notes perhaps not prepared for formal jmblication 
though cast in a form which was used for popular works producefl to satisfy the demand for 
general information in Hellenistic and Imperial times. Plutarch ha.s written down a 
number of questions relating to local survivals in language or custom and given for eai h an 
answer. It may well be that, as Dr. Halliday maintains, the substantial .source of the 
whole is Aristotle's HoAiTeiai ; for some of the Questions this is quite clear. We may 
perhaps the more readily generalise in view of a fact which has possibly escaped attention. 
In the Roman Questions Plutarch is constantly giving a variety of rival explanations (so 
in more than 80 instances out of 1 13) ; in the Greelc Questions this is much rarer (4 instances 
out of 59 : in Xo. 42 he gives a po.stscript from a second source) : such a (Juestion a.s 36 
or 39 is like many of the Roman Questions and unlike most of its companions. This suggests, 
what is on the face of it a little parado.xieal, that Plutarch has shown less independence 
and drawn less constantly on a variety of sources in this work than in the other. It must 
indeed not be forgotten that Juba or Verrius may often have supplied the \ariants (as in 
97 ; cf. Rose, Quest, oj Pint.. 43); but we have a clear indication of lack of independence here 
in the way in which Q. G. 2 goes on to relate a further constitutional point w hich is really 
irrelevant after giving the explanation required. 


1 Discu-sed by AV Lamb. /?. s .4.. XXA II, p 134 ft 

- This was a large issue of coin' (Grueber, B M.C Rom Rip , I, p 324 ft' records 119 
specimens) ; it is ditticult to believe that it has a recondite meaning 
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Tlie actual facts which Plutarch sets out to explain are for the most part of interest, 
and his explanations include further facts of interest ; but as explanations they are com- 
monly very futile. In this resj)ect most certainly /« Miiiee miif iinen-i' q>ie le j^oixsoii. Pr. 
Halliday elves us a short introduction on the character of the Qiie-^tioiis. a text with some 
new emendations, and a translation ot each Question followed by an exegetical essay. 
The translation is accurate, and the essays are admirable for their common-sense, penetra- 
tion, and suguestiveness : while containing a mine of learning, they are thoroughh’ readable, 
and it would be hard to imagine a book more suitable to put in the hands of anyone who 
wished to get to grips with the problems of tlreek history and religion; its value to pro- 
fessional students should be, I think, no less. In the new edition which it deserves ‘ HN. 
3-1 ’ (p. 162) should be corrected to ‘ HX 348,' and ‘ Polwka ' (p. 20.')) to ‘ Polivka,’ while 
Apollodorus and Aristotle should tigure in the index. 

A. D. X. 


Coptica consilio et impciisis Instituti Rask-Oerstediani edita. IV. Die Achmimische 
Version der zwolf kleinen Propheten (Codex Rainerianus, iVien). heraus- 
gegeben von Walter Till. Pp. xxxii -r 151. Hauniae : Gyldendalske Boghandel- 
Xordisk Porlag, 1927. 

There can be few scholars who are competent to criticise this work, but its author's name 
and the fact that W. E. Crum has helped in it guarantee its trustworthiness. t)f general 
interest are the peculiarities of its text, which is frequently nearer to the Massoretic text 
and the \‘ulgate than to the Septuagint, and the Greek and other loan-words used in it, 
and conveniently indexed, p. 145 //. 


The Cambridge Ancient History. Volume VII : The Hellenistic King- 
doms and the Rise of Rome. Edited by S. A. Cook, E. E. Adcock, and 

M. P. Charlesworth. Pp. xxxi -j- 987. Cambridge ETniversity Press, 1928. 
37s. 6d. 

The (.'ainbridije Ancient IliAori/ advances apace and has now reached that great divide 
where the course of history begins to turn definitely to the West. The treatment of this 
period provides a severe test for the historian. In the East, where Greek history merges 
with that of the people.s surrounding her, he has to hold the thread of history through a 
tangle of complicated happenings and find the meanings that emerge from a welter of 
politics, plnlosophie.s and creeds. In the West he has still to follow the twilight paths that 
lie between history and pre-history and depend very largely on the guidance of the archae- 
ologist. Finally, he has to show how East and West arc gradually drawn into permanently 
intimate relationships w ith one another. Becau.se these difficulties have been boldly faced 
and encountered here, this volume may at once be acclaimed as a success, even more than 
for the careful and documented examination of difficulties of detail, which we have now' 
learned to expect of it. 

In an introductory chapter. Professor Ferguson defines the main tendencies of the 
Hellenistic age. not neglecting the obvious, but finding space for some less obvious, such 
as the clevelopment of the voluntary association or club. Mr. Xavarro’s chajiter on the 
Celts, based almost entirely on archaeological evidence, comes in rather curiously here; 
but no doubt it is the Gallic invasion of Greece and Asia that made this drawing in advance 
on the history of the West appear desirable. The Successor Kingdoms and Greece are 
divided by Professor Rostovtzeff and .Mr. Tarn between them. Each of these writers 
displays his characteristic excellences : Professor Rostovtzeff his wide range of observation 
and his mastery of every class of evidence; Mr. Tarn his reconstructive insight and his 
keen intere-st in perscjnalities. Chapters on philosophy at Athens, literature at Alexandria, 
science and mathematics at Alexandria and in 8icily fill in the background of the picture. 
The contribution of the age to science may surprise many readers b\' its impressive quality 
and mass, and raise the ciuestion. w hether Clreece was very far away from the great physical 
discocenes w hich have distinguished the nineteenth century. 
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The early history of Rome is handled by Principal .Stuart Jones and Jlr. Last r^ith 
a judicious blend of caution and adventure. The weak points of tradition, the gaps in 
the evidence, are carefully exposed, but the aid of archaeology is invoked to till in the 
picture, and even from the regal period some residuum of history is recovered. The more 
hazardously ingenious of modern speculations, such as those of Beloch about the dictator- 
ship, or the date of .Spurius Cassius, are rightly left aside; they are at least too conjectural 
as yet for a general history. It would be an exaggeration to say that the account here 
given is entirely satisfactory. It is not : there are still far too many undecided or hall- 
decided issues, far too much uncertainty on matters that are not superticial. But it is a 
question whether, after we have blamed our sources for this, we have any blame left for 
our writers. The problem is largely one of assigning the right value to our available 
evidence — and it can be a thorny one. A small example will illustrate the point. The 
reverse of the Roman denarius, two horsemen, with stars above their heads, charging r„ 
with spears in rest, is usually taken as evidence that the epiphany of Castor and Pollux 
at Lake Regillus was already known in the third centuiy- b.c. !Mr. Last (]>. 4S9) Mill have 
none of this : the Marriors are the Penates Popuh Romani and have nothing to do m ith 
fifth-century history. M'ell, the warriors undoubtedly are, or may be, the Penates of 
Rome, but they are, none the less for that. Castor and Pollux, the Dioscuri. And, as a 
moneyer of c. lOd b.c., A. Albinus u.sed types that cannot be dissociated from the first 
denariu.s type M'ith undoubted reference to Lake Regillu.s, it is perhajis rather up to ilr. 
Last to indicate at M-hat point the tradition, if not original, came in. In any case, this is 
a good instance of the curious ditticultics M'hich the evidence presents. 

An admirable chapter by Professor Homo convinces us of the importance of the 
Gallic invasions for all later Italian history. Professor Adcock writes Mith impressive 
firmness and grip of the conquest of Central Italy. M’hile Professor Tenney I-'rank carries 
on the story over Pyrrhus and the first Punic War toM’ards Hannibal. Professor Frank 
■writes ivith his familiar zest and enthusiasm and. if ne alloM" for a certain bias in favour 
of some general vieus of his own on Roman foreign policy, M'ith very sound judgment ; 
his vieM’s on foreign policy, too. may prove to be correct, but they do not ahvays folloM’ 
directly, or even easily, from our authorities and depend for their ultimate justification 
on a wide general survey. 

Among these later chapters on Rome are interMoven chapters on Agathocles by Dr. 
Cary, in M-hich the .Syracusan t\Tant is convincingh- rejiresented rather ns a portent of 
a tragic age than as a personality of true greatnes.s; chapters on the rivalry of Syria and 
Egypt and on Maccdon and the Greek leagues by .Mr. Tarn: on the Carthaginians in Sj'ain 
by Professor .Schulten, and on the Romans in Illyria by 11. Holleaux. llr. Tarn’s apjirecia- 
tion of the character of Arsinoe II and description of the camjiaigii of Raiihia Mill not 
readily be forgotten; and he m rites of the sorry tangles of the Greek leagues and cities 
as if he loved them, not, as many do, m only too apparent boredom. The great authority 
of Professor .Schulten adds to the inherent interest of his conchision.s about the early emj'ire 
of Tartessus and the first, pre-Barcide, Punic occupation of .'spain. 11. Holleaux makes 
it plain to us exactlv Iiom- Rome came to be entangled in the politics of Greece. And at 
this point the volume reaches a fitting end. 

The value of this attractive volume is enhanced by the usual handsome alloMancc of 
indexes, lists and maps. The mass of material doe.s not groM’ less as the History proceeds, 
nor can the editorial task of controlling a team of a dozen specialists groM' much easier. But 
the editors, as Mell as the Mriters of this volume, may be congratulated on their share in 
its success. 

H. 11. 


Handbuch der Altertums'wissenschaft {Iluller-Dtto). Pahumjmplue. Erster 
Teil : Griechische Palaeographie. By W. yciiuB.xRT. Pp. viii -j- 184, Mith 
120 facsimiles, llunich : C. H. Beck, 1925. 

Ever since its appearance in 1899 8ir Frederic Kenyon’s Piihieoijrajihi/ ofUreel: Papi/ri has 
been indispensable to papyrologists. Unfortunately, Morks on any branch of papyrology 
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very qiiicklv fall out of date, and though it still retains its utility, Kenyon s work has long 
been in need of revision. The section devoted to papyri in Sir K. !Maunde Thompson s 
Introiliirtinii to dreel and Latin Palaengriiphi/ (1912) is more recent, but naturally a general 
work on palaeography cannot give as much space to the papyri as a volume concerned 
solely with them. That under review, by one of the leading papyrologists of the day, who 
has won distinction as an editor both of literary texts and documents, is therefore very 
welcome. It is not indeed, strictly speaking, a monograph on papyri, since it covers the 
whole field of Greek palaeography, but .Sehubart, who modestly explains in his preface that 
he does not feel himself quite at home with the mediaeval vellum and paper MSS., has 
given bv far the greater part of his space to the papyrus period, and in the treatment of the 
later ^MSS. confines himself to an examination, without facsimiles, of those represented in 
Cavaheri and Lietzmann's Spei'iiiiina Cndiciiiii. Graeconun ] atica/ionun. That is an 
excellent selection from the rich stores of the Vatican library, but it can hardly be regarded 
as furnishmg a complete conspectus of the mediaeval script, and it would have been better, 
if the author felt it unsafe to venture too far afield, either to omit the later period altogether 
or to enti'ust it to some other hand. 

In the whole field of papyri, alike in the earliest and the latest developments, in the 
literary papvri no less than in the documents. Schubart is an expert, and this, by far the 
larger, part of his work is masterly. It has the special merit of treating the subject in a 
somevhat original way. Schubart, as he explains at the outset, makes little attempt to 
follow the development of single letters ; his effort — and it must be said at once that it is 
crornied with a large measure of success — is to trace the history of style in writing. This 
is a thing less exactly definable, and therefore more determined by subjective impressions, 
than the actual forms of letters, and there is room for differences of opinion in regard to not 
a few of 8chubart‘s views; but in the main his judgments are as trustworthy as his treat- 
ment is stimulating and suggestive. In regard to one broad question of nomenclature 
Schubart makes an innovation which seems to the present reviewer undesirable. The old 
term ‘ uncials ' for the book-hand of papyri was certainly ill-chosen, though it is appropriate 
enough at a later age. to differentiate the type of hand in question from the minuscule of 
vellum MS8. ; but Schubart replaces the more suitable term ’ book-hand ’ (Bnchschrijt) by 
‘ calligraphic hand ' [Schon-schrift). whde designating the cursive hand Geschuft.sschrijt. He 
points out that the book-hand was at times used for documents, the documentary hand for 
books, which is true enough; but the use of the term ‘ book-hand ’ need not imply either 
that it was used only for literary MSS. or that no other hand is found so employed. Schon- 
tschritt is definitely misleading, and in two directions ; some literary hands, which are quite 
unmistakably different from cursive, that of the Herodas papyrus for example, are far from 
‘ sclibii.' and many documentary hands can truly be called calligraphic. It is therefore to 
be hoped that the older terms ‘ book-hand ' and ‘ cursive ' will be retamed. Another 
innovation, which Schubart proposed in his Einlnhning. namely, to substitute for the older 
chronological classification into Ptolemaic, Roman and Byzantine hands a more minute and 
elaborate divi.sion, he has now (p. 21 f.) abandoned; rightly, for if the older classification is 
rough and a little inexact, it is sufficiently accuratefor convenient use, and the later one was 
open to criticism in several re.sjiects. 

The many and excellent facsimiles are a valuable feature of the work. Xaturally, a 
large number of these represent Berlin [lapyri, since not only was it more convenient to 
obtain photograjihs of them, but the author had the advantage of studying the originals, 
an important point in palaeography. The Berlin collection is so rich that it can furnish 
specimens of a very great variety of hands; but in certain ca.ses one feels that Schubart 
might have illustrated a particular type of script morcadequatelyhadhc chosen his examples 
of it from some other collei-tion. One general criticism must be made of his facsimiles. 
Vnder each is jilaccd merely its number in the series; and the transcript, relegated to a 
foot-note, is printed with no indication of the division of lines. This iirocedure appears to 
be due to a certain confusion in the author’s mind as to the purpose of the book. In a work 
intended for seminar practice, like his Fapi/ri Graeaie UendtHeai.ses, it is no doubt an advan- 
tage to separate the apparatus from the examiiles, thus allowing the student to form his 
own conclusions as to date and to copy the text without the help of a transcript. But such 
a 11 iliime as the present is hardly one for iialaeographical exercises ; it is, firstly, a text-book 
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for the student, to ■v\'hosc advantage it is that tlie mechanical difficulties in ac(|uiring the 
information it gives should be reduced to a minimum, and, secondly, a w ork of retereiicc for 
the expert, rvho does not wish to waste time in hunting for the date, place of jiublication, 
etc. of facsimiles with which he is, it may be, comparing an undated papyrus. It is greatly 
to be hoped that when a second edition is called for, Schubart will place below each plate at 
least the date and the reference number of the paiiyrus represented, and that m his tran- 
scripts he V ill indicate the division of lines, so facilitating reference from transcript to plate. 

The second part, as already said, is hardly adequate to its subject, but Schubart, 
despite his modest disclaimer, shows himself an extremely acute observer, and his sketch of 
the minuscule, brief as it is, udll be found very stimulating. 

tVith a view to a second edition, a few notes and suggestions on points of detail are 
added. The bibliography on p. 4 omits among ‘ Handschriften des Mittelalters ' Tsereteli 
and Sobolevski’s two useful scries of Ejtmphi ('oiliciun draeroriiin (Ihll. 19i:> minuscule, 
1913 uncial). An excellent feature of Schubart’s treatment of the subject is his distinction 
of the class of ' personliche Handschrift ' (see p. 2t) f., etc.); as he sa\s. a regular study of 
such individual hands (contrasted uith the ‘ school ' hands of chancery officials, notaries, 
and professional scribes) might be very useful. He describes the Berlin narrative of the 
siege of Khodes (Plate 92) as, at present, the only example of an author's autograph MS. ; 
hut the papvTiis from the Zenon archive containing two epitaphs on a hound (New Pal. 
Soc. II, 116) is surely another, and though Dio.scorus of Aphroditowas not a literary luminary 
of great brilliance, his compositions might also he cited. On p. 61 Schubart doubtfully 
suggests that the chancery hand was perhaps an innovation of the Augustan age. The type 
of hand usually so called, with its lateral compression and exaggerated conventions, may be. 
but it is difficult to believe that the Apollonius letters of the Zenon areliive do not furnish 
examples of the type of hand used in the chanceries of the third century B.v.. and one of 
those noble hands {e.g. the letter published by the reviewer in Sijhilioltie 1927, of 

which a facsimile will be given in the New Pal. Soc.'s next part) should he illustrated in a 
second edition. Apparently by an oversight, no transcript is given of the particularly 
difficult papyrus shuini in facsimile 24. p. 4S. On p. 87 Schubart truly remarks that in the 
fourth century ‘ die Kanzleischrift gesiegt hat.’ It may, however, be pointed out that the 
hands of the period present considerably more variety than liis specimens would suggest, 
and not all of them sliow ehancerv influences. Faes. o6 is not altogether happily chosen to 
show the influence of the chancery hand on the ordinurij cursive, for it is itself, m a way, an 
example of that tvpe of hand, being from a high official to a military officer. The illustra- 
tion of the latest period of papyri is not quite adequate, for no example of the full minuscule 
is given, though facs. 61 approaches it. A convenient facsimile exists in. e.ij.. New Pal. 
iSoe. I. lo2. In the section devoted to the book-hand (Schutischrift) the ‘ Biblical ' hand is 
not sufficiently illustrated. (Jf this style earlier specimens tlian any given i ould ha\ e 
been obtained from the (Ixyrhynchus Papyri : a good example is P. Dxy. 661 ( l\'.. PI. v). 

The foregoing criticisms are made merely from a sense of the imiiortance and singular 
merits of Schubart's book, which can be cordially recommended to all students of the 
subject. 

H. I. B. 


'O MrjTpoTToAiTTjS Spupvris XpuCToaTopos. By Spyridon Loveedus. Pp. 221. 
Athens : tiakcllarios, 1929. 35 ilr. 

This beautifully printed volume by a scholarly hanker is a portion of the monument which 
is to be erected to the martyred Metropolitan of .Smyrna. In the circumstances it is 
naturally a panegyric, but contains a biography of this patriotic divine not to be found 
elsewhere. Born at Triglia in Bithyiiia in 1867, the son of a lawyer named Kalaphates. 
Chrysostom was archdeacon of Mytilene and Ephesus, first secretary of the QCeiimenical 
Patriarch, Constantine V (in which capacity he presided over the mixed Anglo-tireek 
Committee to ^irep.ire the union of the Anglican and Orthodox Churches), and successively 
Metropolitan of Drama and Smyrna at the periiHls of the Macedonian troubles and tlie 
Asia Minor catastroplie, A fighting prelate, he did not know what fear was. but his national 
zeal sometimes outran his discretion, and i^ir Edward Orey — for Drama was the British 
J.H.S. VOL. XLIX. 
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secteur under the Murzsteg programme — demanded his recall on the charge of his anti- 
Bulgarian propaganda. His copy -letter-book fell into Turkish hands, and he u as ordered 
to go to Trigha. The leading champion of Smyrniote Hellenism, he incurred the enmity of 
the Turkish authorities, and on August 27, 1922, u'as arrested as chief of the ‘ Asia Minor 
Defence.’ His biographer can find no authentic eye--n-itness of his death, but he was prob- 
ably murdered on the same day by the mob. Despite his militant life, he found time to 
write several books — to disprove the genuineness of the Virgm's tomb near Ephesus, on 
‘ The Hellenism of Asia Minor and A'oung Turkey,’ on ‘ The Persecutions of the Christians ’ 
by the Turks (these two in French), and (anonymously) an ‘ Ecclesiastical Programme ’ of 
reforms. A muscular Christian, he encouraged athletics. The book contains his portrait 
by K. Parthenes. Two English names (pp. 47, 48) are misprinted. 

W. M. 


Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum. Great Britain 5 = British Museum 4. By 

H. B. Walters. London : Humphrey Milford, 1929. 

The latest London part of the Corjuts is equal to its predecessors. Photography and 
reproduction are admirable. The text is sound, but once more, if one may express an 
opinion, almost too brief. For most of the vases, though by no mean.s all, it can refer to 
the Catalogue; but the restorations at least should bo given, especially as they are not 
always noted in the Catalogue. The ‘ bibbography ’ might be arranged chronologically. 

The contents are Attic b.f. amphorae, Attic r.f. kotylai and kantharoi, and Attic 
plastic vases. 

B.f. : — PI. 49, 1, the second part of the inscription is not fragmentary but complete, 
reads A 0 1 H 5 N and not 1 ‘ 0 1 H 5 N , cannot be meant for E P 0 1 E 5 E : nor can the 
vase be by the Amasis painter. The amphora with A M A 5 0 $ is published better in Ph il. 
J/ii-s. Journal, 6, pp. 91-2. Amasis in both vases is doubtless, as Loescheke suggested, the 
name of the negro. PI. 57, 3, in J.H.S. xlvii. I attributed this to the Menon painter, not the 
-Antimenes pamter as stated here. PI. 64, text and plate clash : for la and 16 in the text 
read 3a and 36; for 2a and 26, la and 16; for 3(( and 36, 2a and 26. Page 13 (ef. the 
previous London fascicule) : such shape-outlines, traced from photographs, are otiose and 
inaccurate, caretul scale-drawings would be more worthy of the undertaking and of the 
excellent draughtsman. 

R.f. : PI. 26, 1 : The ascription was first made not by me but by Pettier. Pis. 26-7, 
not ‘ ripe archaic ’ in the accepted sense of the word, but early classical. PI. 28, 1, the 
restorations of the Epictetos kotyle are serious. PI. 28, 2, puljlished by Buschor in F.B. 
PI. 161. PL 29, 7, I did not assign it ‘ doubtfully to the Lewis painter,’ but described it 
confidently' as ‘ in his maimer ’ (Att. Y. p. 151). PI. 30. 3, 1 did not assign it ‘ to the Leivis 
painter,’ but described it as ‘ in his manner ’ {ibid.). PI. 33, 2, published, with important 
comments, by Buschor in F.R. PI. 163, 2. The reader might infer from the text, as punc- 
tuated, that 1 had attributed it to the Eretria painter : I attributed it to the Amymone 
painter, an artist of the previous generation. PI. 37, 4, also published in E.R. iii. p. 93. 
PI. 44, 1 and 2, not ‘ amphorae ’ — made so by the restorer. PI. 44, text and plate clash : 
interchange 3 and 4 in the text headings. 

J. D. B. 


Geschichte der Mathematik und Naturwissenschaften im Alterthum. By 
J.L. Heiberg. Pp. 127. Munich : 0. H. Beck, 1925. 10 M. 

Science truly so called did not exist. Professor Heiberg thinks, before tlreek times. Even 
with this restricted view of antiquity, it is something of a feat to h.ive w ritten the history of 
ancient science in 1 18 pages. But it is a greater feat to have written it in a style so readable 
that the chief, if not the only fault a reader m likely to find will be that there is nut a great 
deal luoie of il. As it uill be (dear from this remark that the book is no mere c.it.dogue ot 
names and list of references, it will be well to arid that anyone going to it for such things 
will find what he wants. It may give some idea of the book’s character to state the pro- 
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portion of space allotted to the subjects discussed. (If the 118 pages, 27 are devoted to an 
interesting account of ancient Medicine, 17 to Astronomy, 9 to Oeouraphy and he^rhreibenilc 
Xciiurui.s.^eiiichrijt (which takes into consideration such works as Aristotle on Animals and 
Theophrastus on Stones), 6 to Mechanics, 6 to Opttics, and 2 to Music, -while no less than 
48 are taken up with Mathematics, It must, of course, he understood that under this last 
heading comes a good deal that might have found a place under others ; indeed as the author 
himself observes, almost every great Greek mathematician was to some extent also an 
astronomer. .Still, one leaves off with an impres.sion that astronomy ])roper and perhaps 
geography have scarceh’ had their full share of attention, and one is inclined to suspect th<it, 
after the golden age of mathematics in the second century B.c. had been described, the 
author's own interest in the subject began to decline. It is impossible to think that full 
justice has been done to Ptolemy, although Heiberg recognises the absurdity of calling him, 
as Oswald Spengler does, a mere compiler. 

On one or two minor points the author's judgment may perhajis be questioned. He 
displays a wise caution about attributing the first advocacy of the earth's rotation to 
Heraclides Ponticus, but is surely rash in identifying Theon the astronomical observer uith 
Theon of i8m\Tna the astronomical writer. And can the Sosigenes from whom Simplii-ius 
borrowed some most interesting information have been the same person as the Sosigenes 
who is said to have assisted in preparing the Julian calendar '? 

E. J. \V. 


A Glimpse of Greece. By Edw.vrd Huttox. Pp. 324; pi. 43 — 1 map. London ; 

The Medici .Society, 1928. 18s. 

I have long believed that strangers make the best chroniclers : the man to whom Greece is 
unfamiliar should notice and delight in countle.ss things that are taken for granted by those 
who know the country well. Since reading (Mr. Hutton's book 1 have changed my mind. 

The object of his journey, one would gather, is to get a suitable background for the 
irTitings of the Greek authors, and this object is an admirable one. for only thus can the 
classics be kept alive. Unfortunately-, he has cyc.s for two things cmly. the scenery and his 
book. It is odd that he should be so indifferent to the life of tlie country, u luch has been 
less affected than one would expect by the many changes of race and culture. The little he 
sees of it does not please him : no doubt it he had been jmt down in the Athens of Aristo- 
phanes or the ISparta of Leonidas he would have been ei{ually disjileaseil. And is it not still 
more odd that one who really loves good Greek prose can scarcely write a page of English 
without asterisks and purple patches, tiie marks of the journalism of a past generation '! 

In his attitude towards archaeologists, Mr. Hutton is equally jirejudiced. AVhen he 
accuses them of hostility to legend and tradition, he betrays his ignorance of modern method. 
His choice of Mycenae as the place for his tirade is particularly unfortunate, for here, 
esiiecially, tradition was studied and justified by the recent excavators. 

A good account of Greece is yet to be written, and its author, be he stranger or resident, 
must have .something of the explorer as well as the .scholar in his make-up. Yet, within the 
last four years, we have been given the imyiression of at least three persons who depend on 
Ghiolman and Cook for their travelling facilities, who know little or nothing of the language, 
and who appear to enjoy the country most from a car. That such books find a market is a 
touching proof of the enthusiasm of the general public for all things Greek. 


Bronzes Antiques du Canton de Neuchatel. By Georges Meautis, Pp. oo; 
pi. ix -k 5 tigs. Neuchatel : The University. 1928. 

The contents of this book are a curious mixture. Four-fifths of it are ilevoted to a couple 
of essays, one on .Satyric Hrama. the other on those reliefs which some scholars have attri- 
buted to Ale.xandria. The reliefs arc the pretext for a disiiuLition on Alexandrian art and 
culture which makes very jileasant reading : the author has a charming sty le, good judg- 
ment and a store of learning which make one regret that he is revieyving the work of others 
rather than creating himself. The essay on iSatyrie Drama, less appropriate, is also less 
well conceived. 

k2 
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The bronzes of the Canton of Xeuchatel. which give the book its name, are only ten in 
number. Some belong to the museum, others to private collections : two were discovered 
locally. In publishing them, Professor Meautis has set an admirable example ; the task is 
one which many scholars would have hesitated to undertake, owing to the oddity of 
several of the specimens, such as the rhyton on PI. I. The most interesting piece is the 
janiform kantharos on PI. IX, said to have been dug up near Landeron. If it is genuine — 
and the circumstances of its finding, if correctly reported, would prove that it is — a profile 
view ought to have been given as well as the two faces. 

The reconstruction of a vase on Fig. 3 is incorrect. It has been taken from Sehreiber's 
Ale.randrinische Toreutih, but do many bronze originals of that particular two-handled 
shape exist t Do any exist which have not been ‘ made up ’ in comparatively modern 
times ? The object on PI. IV a and the fore part of a horse on PI. II A, cannot, surely, be 
Greek. IVith regard to PI. II A, the author should beware of reconstructing the shape 
from a drawing in Panofka'stfie Griechische Trinkhorner, PI. I. 1 (1850) : look at the drawing 
and you will see why. 


II Gastello Eurialo nella storia e nell’ Arte. By L. M.wceki. Pp. 58. Rome : 
Bittner, 1928. 

Besides a brief historical introduction and a general description of the remains of the 
great fortress of Syracuse, this book provides an interesting account of the exploration 
of it which has at different times taken place, and a synopsis of the various opinions which 
have been published about it. The discussion of the modifications of construction is not 
without interest. There are numerous photographs of the ruins, and some clear plans. 


Ancient Sicyon, with a Prosopographia Sicyonia. By C. H. Skalet. Pp. 223. 
Baltimore : Johns Hopkins Press, 1928. 11s. 6d. 

The most interesting chapters of this monograph are those which deal with the art of 
Sicjmn; for neither the present remains on the site nor most of Sicyon’s political history 
are of much note — though what is known of them is here well set forth. The author also 
discusses the numerous ancient cults of Sicyon and adds a note on the Sicyonian treasuries 
at Olympia and Delphi. He has collected a ‘ Prosopographia ’ of some four hundred 
names. 


Chrestomathia Graeca. By E. Diehl. Pp. 166. Riga : Valters et Rapa, 1928. 

This book is primarily intended for the improvement of Greek teaching in the schools of 
Latvia: but the first part of the book might with advantage be employed for any 
preliminary exploration of the Greek language — this part consists of groups of sentences 
and examples collected from ancient literature and inscriptions, progressively illustrating 
the accidence and syntax of Greek. The rest of the book contains similar Lettish sentences 
to turn back into Greek, and Greco-Lettish vocabularies. The author’s boast, ‘ meum 
erat fundamenta ponere," is not unjustified, and his suggestion deserves fulfilment — 
domum quisque ipse struat. 


Aeschines II ; Centre Ct^siphon— Lettres. By V. Martin and G. de Bcde. 
Pp. xxxix -f 120. 

Aristophanes. IV. Les Thesmophories— Les GrenouiUes. By V. Coelon 
and H. van Daele. Pp. 157. 

Paris : Association Guillaume Bude, 1928. 

Two further adthtions to the Bude series. Besides the translations and brief introductions 
both volumes are provided with short explanatory notes and critical apparatus. They 
keep worthily to the standard of merit which this series has established for itself. 
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Continued Explorations in Eastern Triphylia. By X. Svessson Valmis. Pp. 

54. Lund : C.W.K. Gleerup, 1928. 

In this paper of the Lund Societe Royale des Lettres the author describes his own excava- 
tions in the north-west of Messenia and the neighbourhood in 1928. He is chiefly concerned 
with a series of tholos-tombs built up in the plain, apparenth’ Late Helladic, though not 
of the latest type. One he considers to have been a ‘ hero's tomb ’ — ' a temple rather 
than a tomb ’ ; and another contained an unusual burial bench and showed evidence of 
cremation. Dr. Valmin also investigated an unusual Helladic house and a pre-Mycenaean 
house below it occupying the so-called Malthi acropolis. Besides the interesting accounts 
of excavation, there is some inconclusive discussion of the connexions and identitj’ of the 
site in ancient times. 


The Agamemnon of Aeschylus : an English version. By Sir Henry Sharp. 
Pp. 73. Oxford University Press, 1928. 2s. 6d. 

‘ Agamemnon ’ in English verse again ; there is very little typically Aeschylean in this 
easy, almost conversational blank- verse and these pleasant Victorian rhymed lyrics ; but, 
on the other hand, there is no ' tushery.’ This will no doubt make an admirable acting 
version, as the author desires. 


Jephthah. By John Christopherson ; edited and translated by E. H. Fobes. Pp. 
157. Delaware University Press, 1928. 82. 

Study of the humanists is fashionable in America, and from there comes this first edition 
of a Greek play by John Christopherson. Master of Trinity and Bishop of Chichester under 
Mary Tudor, and a persecutor of Protestants. The play of Jephthah, which is here printed 
with a very readable verse translation, is not without merits of its own. but is of much 
greater interest as a document for the history of Hellenic study in Renaissance England. 
Christopherson naturally knew nothing of lyric metre, and he had not a very sure mastery 
of iambic, nor did he attempt purity of dialect; but he is an intelligent imitator of Euri- 
pides. The scene, for instance, of Jephthah meeting with his daughter is handled in the 
Greek way and with real feeling. 

W. R. L. 


Liusus Homerici. By A. Shewan. Pp. 55. Oxford : Blackwell, 1928. 2*’. 6</. 

A collection mostly of ‘ leviora,’ nearly half being passages reprinted from the author's 
entertaining ‘ Homeric Games at an ancient St. Andrews.’ The author, with a pre- 
dilection for the Homeric style, sometimes translates in it where it is no equivalent for his 
English model. The Homeric ‘ crossword ’ may be recommended for scholars addicted 
to the vice. 


Yale Classical Studies. I. Edited by A. M. Harmon. Pp. 252. Yale L^niversity 
Press, 1928. 11s. 6J. 

The first Volume of the Yale Classical Studies brings together ten papers of varying length 
and diverse matter, more remarkable for the extent of learning which they exhibit than 
for any important novelty of criticism or opinion. The first paper is an interesting and 
detailed account of the devices which Lucian employs to make his dialogues dramatic 
while intended for recitation by a single speaker. The other longer papers are an investiga- 
tion, of considerable erudition, of the ‘ political philosophy of Hellenistic kingship,’ which 
stresses the influence of Persia and Egypt and the importance of Pythagorean theories of 
kingship in the Hellenistic age ; a learned account of village administration in the Roman 
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province of Syrisi ; and a discnssion of the evidence of ' Indie speech and religion in 
Western Asia.’ 

A unique early Christian lamp rvith an unfamiliar representation of David and Goliatli 
is also published; and there is a brief paper on Jewish apologetic and Jewish political 
allegiance under the Ptolemies. 

W. R. L. 


The Works of Aristotle, translated into English under the editorship of W. D. Ross. 
Vol. I. Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1028. 15s. 

One more volume brings nearer the completion of the Oxford translation of Aristotle. 
Here are contained the Ccitegurkie and De hiterpntationc. the A nahjtica Prinra and Poxteriora , 
the Topica and the De Sophislicis Eleiichis ; translated from the text of Bekker. There is 
a full index for the Topica and the De Soplufticis Ehnehis ; and a shorter for the other 
treatises together. The Aiialytica Posteriora alone is provided with brief explanatory 
notes. 


The Sculpture and Sculptors of the Greeks. By CIisela M. A. Richter. Pp. 

xxxi 242, with 4 colour-plates and 767 half-tone figures. New Haven ; A'ale 

University Press, 1929. 835. 

The latest result of Miss Richter's investigations into ancient technique is this elaborate 
and costly work on ancient sculpture. It is divided into two parts : the first deals with 
the development of motifs, with composition, with technique, with Roman copies and 
modern forgeries, and other archaeological topics; the second consists of brief summaries 
of our knowledge of Greek sculptors, in which an attempt is made to disengage undis- 
puted fact from the morass of conjecture in which it is embedded. There is also a most 
useful chronological tabic of the more important monuments. 

In her first section Miss Richter di.sinembers the body on the Morellian system : this 
yields interesting results, but the total effect is .somewhat confusing, as the same object 
is considered in its different parts and from its various aspects in so many places. The 
illustrations, moreover, occur in bunches at intervals through the book and the text to 
which they refer is hardly ever contiguous with them. 

The second part of the book is almost excessively cautious and non-committal; Miss 
Richter, anxious to avoid unsubstantiated theorising a la Furtwangler, refuses to relax 
her grasp on her original fragments for a second. It is wise to reject the breezy h^-potheses 
of Schrader and Walston, and it is perhaps safe to disagree with Schroder when he assigns 
the Prokne and Itys fragments from the .Akropolis to Alkamenes ; but is it quite reasonable 
when speaking of Bryaxis to say no word of the Sarapis because no certain copies have 
survived ? It is possible to be too self-denying ; and anyhow Miss Richter is not quite 
consistent in this respect. The New York bronze horse may be in the manner of Kalamis ; 
Tiinarchos iiiriy be the originator of the Menander type; the Ephesos drum 1206 nuiy 
reflect the .style of Skopas. But these are conjectures neither more nor less probable than 
others which Miss Richter rejects as undemonstrable. 

A book almost entirely composed of detail can only be criticised in detail : and that 
would need more space than is here available. One can take a few points only and discuss 
them as typical of the rest. First as regards chronology : the early archaic pieces are 
placed in accordance with Payne's classification, to be embodied in his forthcoming A'tcro- 
coriiilhifi, and their relations appear to he secure. In the sixth century, however, there are 
some disputable dates : Miss Richter's dating of the new Berlin lion is much too late — it is 
claimed as an immediate predecessor of the beast on the Olympia metope ; Wiegand's date 
(early sixth century) is much more probable. The B.M. bronze fallen giant (Inv. 1925. 
7-14. 1 ) is put r. 450 ; actually it is Etruscan, not Greek at all. and hardly earlier than 400. 
And is Miss Richter right in following Sieveking and Bulle and placing the nude bronze girl 
from Beroia in Munich within the fifth century ? The shoulders are pronouncedly askew. 
And, once again, how can the Chios head in Boston be a fourth-century original ? The 
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sugary surface, which Caskey pronounces to be untouched {Boston Catalor/ne, p. 74). can 
only be Hellenistic. It is even more surprising to find the serpentine mastiff in the Con- 
servator! called a fourth-centuiy work. However, Miss Richter's seven arguments in 
favour of the late dating of the Olympian Zeus, her late dating (r. 424) of the Nike of 
Paionios, her championship of tlie Phidian origin of the Bologna-Dresden Athena (against 
Walston-Alkamenes and .lenkins-Myron) and many other such decisions are persuasive. 
Her formal refutation of Blumcl's theory about the Hermes of Praxiteles is deferred to 
an imminent number of A.J.A. But it is impossible to be always a la page ; thus her 
apportioning of the ^Mausoleum frieze has been already upset by Pfuhl in the last Jahrburh. 

We cannot do justice here to the skill with which (Miss Richter has detected and 
tabulated the earliest appearance of this and that type or motif ; nor comment on her 
admirable parallels between Greek originals and Roman copies and her discriminating 
remarks on the shortcomings of forgeries; nor retail innumerable pieces of useful docu- 
mentation and sound criticism. We will simply end by observing that a certain universal 
provider in our midst has not yet been knighted and that he is not the owner of the 
collections in the noble mansion he inhabits. 


Les Celtes dans les arts mineurs greco-romains. By P. Bienkowski. Pp. 2.54, 

with 336 text -figures. Cracow : Universite des Jageilons. 1928. 

This posthumous work of the late Prof. Bienkow.ski covers a wider field than its title might 
suggest. Though immediately concerned with representations of Celts in small bronzes, 
lamps, terracottas, etc., it actually embodies the final results of his lifelong study of the 
treatment of barbarians in ancient art. In particular he has traced the original com- 
position of the Attalid dedications on the Acropolis through a large number of later variants 
and imitations, complete or partial : notably on a peytrel at Brescia, on fragments of a 
similar piece at Kolozsvar, and in five isolated figures found near Starigrnd in Dalmatia 
and now in the Kunsthistorisches Museum in Vienna. The best replica of the general on 
horseback Bienkowski considers to be the B.M. bronze 839; this is not Commodus. and is 
not brandishing a lance but delivering an harangue. He restores to their correct hori- 
zontal posture figures in the Louvre and Turin usually misinterpreted as dancing bar- 
barians. In speaking of the Dresden bronze (from Velletri'i) he notes the snuilarity of 
the pose to that of the barbarian on the Belgrade cameo, but gives no reference to Roden- 
waldt's article {Jahrhiich. 1922. 17 ft.), where other parallels are cited. 

Chapter II deals with terracotta appliques to large decorative vases; Chapter III 
with the terracotta frieze from Pompeii, supplementing and correcting von Rohden : 
Chapter IV treats of terracottas which arc evidently derived from sculptured originals 
but whose prototypes cannot be recogni.scd; Chapter V discusses representations of 
Galatians fighting elephants; then follows an appendix on the Celts as sculptured by 
themselves. The last section of the book consists of four studies dealing respectively 
with the frieze of the Monument of Aemilius Paulus at Delphi, with the type of the bar- 
barian wearing a rheiioii (originally a Celtic and later a Cterman costume), with repre- 
sentations of the Bastarnae in Trajanic and Hadrianic art, and with certain heads wearing 
the cirrus. 

The book is formless and cannot be called readable ; but such defects are excusable in 
posthumous works, especially when the material of which they are composed is of the 
first importance. 


50 Meisterwerke der Glyptothek Konig Ludwigs I. Edited by Jon.rxxES 
SiEVEKixo and C.vbl Weickert. 53 plates. Munich : J. B. Obemetter, 1928. 

This handsome volume of plates is a Festschrift in honour of the seventieth birthday of 
Paul Wolters. The compilers have had the happy idea of offering their colleague not a 
miscellaneous and perfunctory array of archaeological paralipomena — the usual tribute 
on such an occasion — but an album of fine reproductions of masterpieces in the collection 
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over which he has long presided. The album is particularly welcome, since the Munich 
Glyptothek has no adequately illustrated catalogue; here are admirable photographs of 
the ■ Apollo of Tenea ’ (in profile as well as full face), the other archaic ephebe, the Aegina 
sculptures, the dark stone head of Orpheus copied from the votive statue of Mikythos 
at Olympia, the graceful girl’s torso with swinging draperies, the ‘ Ilioneus,’ the ' Mete,’ 
several stelae — including the interesting fragment from Rhodes of a veiled woman, a very 
fine detail of the head of the Barberini Satyr, the relief from Tarentum with scenes from 
the underworld, the so-called ' Sulla,’ an excellent Republican portrait, the Julia Domna, 
and the bronze Constantins Chlorus, and of course the well-known Roman copies like the 
Eirene and Ploutos, the ‘ Apollo Barberini,’ etc. The photographs we have mentioned 
are particularly successful ; but all are good. 


Sammlung’ Baurat Schiller. By R. Zahn. 11 J x 8J ins. Pp. 136, and 65 plates. 

Berhn : Rudolph Lepke’s Kunst-Auctions-Haus, 1929. 

This sale-catalogue has a more permanent interest than such productions usually possess. 
The descriptions are by Prof. Zahn of the Berlin Museum, the plates are excellent, and the 
objects themselves are in many cases of considerable importance. The collection consists 
mainly of ancient glass and jewellery, with a few terracottas and vases. Among the more 
notable pieces are the ribbed millefiori bow l, formerly in the von Gans collection and closely 
resembling the bowi from Radnage acquired by the British Museum in 1923. another 
remarkable bowi with a vigorous cross pattern, two polygonal repousse gold crowns 
described as Phoenician work of the eighth-seventh centuries b.c., a fine gold fibula from 
Campania (?) of about the fourth century b.c., several armlets and earrings, and a striking 
gold buckle with a rectangular plate on which is a profile head in a medallion. Math 
the exception of a b.-f. amphora and a stamnos ascribed to the Alkimachos painter, the 
vases, like the terracottas, are of minor importance. The collection was exhibited in the 
Antiquarium of the Berlin Museums for more than a year, and was disposed of on March 19 
and 20 last. 

R. H. 


rTivSdpou ’EinviKia : Pindar's Odes of Victory. The Olympian and Pythian 
Odes, with an introduction and a translation into English verse by C. J. Billson; 
embellished with wood-engravings by John Fableigh. Pp. xxii + 297. Oxford : 
Basil Blackwell, 1928. 73s. 6<7. 

Yet another text of Pindar and yet another verse-translation must have special qualifica- 
tions if they w'ould be regarded as something more than a luxury. This new edition of 
the Ol 3 'mpian and P\ihian odes, conspicuously bound in orange and black, printed in 
large and important tj'pe on thick handmade paper, interspersed with wood-engravings 
which maj’ be described as ‘ after ’ vase-paintings, is a piece of bookmaking. The text 
is just a text; the version is careful, but tepid; and the illustrations are hardty more 
inspiring. The production is, in fact, a luxurj'. 


Meisterwerke der Turkischen Museen zu Konstantinopel : Band I. By 
IVLartin Schede. Pp. 50, with 50 plates. Berlin and Leipzig : M’alter de Gruj ter & 
Co., 1928. 180 M. 

The only defect of Mendel’s admirable catalogue of the Ottoman Museum was that it 
lacked photographic illustrations ; this want is now to a certain extent supplied b\- this 
fine volume of plates prepared by Dr. Martin Schede, w-ith a short introductory text in 
German and Turkish, the first of a series of four to be devoted to the masterpieces in the 
national collections in Constantinople. Among the less familiar subjects are two sixth- 
century chariot-racing reliefs from Kyzikos; a late archaic horse’s head; a sarcophagus 
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from Gaza (cf. B.M. Egyptian inv. 120150); a side-view of the statue with transparent 
drapery from Magnesia on the Meander; the relief of a Muse found near Miletopolis and 
used by Hauser to support his theory of the Pergamene origin of the Neo-Attic style; 
the statue of Claudia, wearing a Flavian honeycomb headdress, from Aptera in Crete ; 
the colossal Hadrian with his foot on the neck of a crouching barbarian; decorative frag- 
ments from the Thermae at Aphrodisias similar to those acquired by the British Museum 
in 1922 ; a late Antonine garland-sarcophagus with a high-pitched cover from Tripolis 
in Syria ; an enlarged detail from the Sidamaria sarcophagus ; and a selection of the late 
fourth-century portrait-statues from Aphrodisias. 


tiber Stilleben aus Pompeji und Herculaneum. By H. G. Beyex. Pp. 

viii + 99, ^Hth 12 plates. The Hague : Martinus Nijhoff, 1028. 10 gulden. 

This is a doctorate thesis, elaborately documented but inadequately illustrated. Dr. 
Beyen has chosen a good subject and has w'orked it out in careful detail. His preliminary 
observations call attention to the late appearance of stiU-life as an independent genre, 
to its rrtility in the painter’s education, and to the contrast between the ancient and the 
modern attitude to the art. He remarks that still-life interests us by reason of its quality 
alone, not its subject ; in antiquity, however, the object represented retains its importance 
and we do not find insignificant objects depicted merely for the sake of their natural beauty. 
The subjects of still-life, moreover, are very often religious in their associations : witness 
the preference for Dionysiac attributes like masks and the nebris and the pine-wreath. 
Other still-life themes are evidently votive in origin. 

In the second and third Pompeian styles still-life elements are incorporated as part 
of the general decorative system ; in the fourth, however, they are generally concentrated 
within a frame like panel-pictures. 

The plates are well executed, though somewhat restricted in scope; and some are 
reproduced from drawings which convey but an imperfect impression of the stylo and 
handling of the original. 


The Hippias Major attributed to Plato. Edited with Introductory Essay and Com- 
mentary bv Dorothy T.tERAYT. Pp. Ixxxiv 104. Cambridge Universitv Press. 
1928. 12s; 6d 

An investigation of Plato’s earlier metaphysical theory aroused Miss Tarrant's interc-st in 
the Hippias Major, and to this fortunate circumstance we are indebted for an excellent 
edition of a dialogue which has for various reasons been neglected. The text (Burnet's) 
and notes are uniformly good; IMiss Tarrant has contrived to give an immense amount 
of information, all relevant, with the admirable lucidity which is characteristic of the 
whole book. 

But welcome as an annotated edition of the Hippias Major must be to all who are 
interested in the development of Platonic thought, the Introductory Essay is perhaps the 
most illuminating part of Miss Tarrant’s book. She does not believe that the dialogue is 
Plato’s own work, and she brings forward much evidence to support her view of its author- 
ship and date. But the introduction contains much more than this. Those who feel 
inclined to skip it, on the grounds that it is a matter of small importance whether Plato 
himself or one of his disciples wrote the dialogue, will make a great mistake ; for in order 
to establish the date and authorship of the Hippias Major, Miss Tarrant gives an extremely 
clear and able account first of the probable chronological order of the early dialogues, and 
secondly of the development of Plato’s earlier metaphysical theory; and in a later section 
she also discusses Plato’s theory of pleasure as being another point of comparison between 
the Hippias 3Iajor and genuine Platonic dialogues. 

IVith regard to the Hippias Major, the general results of the investigation are, first, 
that ehronologieally it comes later than the Phaedo (the last of the early group), with which 
it shares, though in a debased form, " the less usual and more difficult aspect of the theory 
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of Ideas’ (p. lx), and to which, moreover, it bears some verbal resemblances, and earlier 
than the Parmeiiitiet^. which ‘ seems designed to combat a too concrete interpretation of 
the £1605 — exactly the sort of absurdity found in the Hippias Major' (p. Ixv). The 
same residt is obtained by considering the theory of pleasure; here again the Hippiat 
Major seems to be influenced by the Phnido. but earlier than the Piiilthii.s. where the 
theory is improved and developed. In the second jilacc, it is shown that if the relative 
position assigned to the dialogue is accepted, Platonic authorship becomes improbable; 

■ it is a work slighter in bulk and in style than any of the ilialogues of Plato's maturity ’ 
(p. XV). Professor Taylor and others who defend its authenticity avoid this difficulty by 
placing the dialogue not among the works of Plato's maturity, but among the early 

■ Socratic’ dialogues; but. as IMiss Tarrant implies, this is not likely, because the Hippias 

Major shows too much interest in nietaphysic and presuppo.scs the theory of Ideas. 
Peculiarities of style and vocabulary (carefully tabulated) also tell against the authenticity 
of the Hippias Major, and Jliss Tairant seems to have good cause to maintain that it was 
probably written by a student ot the Academy to whom the lit public and the Phaedo were 
the latest known works of the Master. K. )M. R. 


'H VHoXlOlKR e7TO)(ri iv 'EAAdSl. ByG.E. Mvlonas. Pp. xiv-f 174; 86 illustrations. 

Athens ; Hestia, 1928. 

This work is naturally intended primarily for the author's compatriots and aims at making 
accessible to them in their own tongue the results of archaeological exploration, published 
largely in English or German, in so far as these bear on the earliest prehistoric period of 
the country. Inevitably it is largely a compilation. To a clear and well-balanced sum- 
mary of the well-known Thessalian and Cretan material are added extensive sections on 
Macedonia (including the chalcolithic age) and on the .American results in Corinthia. the 
Peloponnese and at Eutre.sis in Euboea. The last-named sections, though based on an 
actual examination of the sherds, will doubtless need revision when the material is fully 
published, as will the denial of a ' stone age ’ on Aegina. In his u.se of the foreign compara- 
tive material the author displays good judgment and the proper caution (e.g. in the case 
of Frankfort). He is particuhuly to be commended on his efforts to raise the study of 
the non-ceramic material (hitherto scandalou.sly neglected) to something like modern 
standards. y. G. C. 


Forschungen in Salona. Vol. I ; pp. vii 4- 152, with 4 colour-plates and 259 text- 
figures. A ol. n ; pp. vi-^ 118, with 64 text-figures. Vienna ; Alfred Holder, 1917 ; 
and Oesterreichische iStaatsdruckerei, 1926. 

A systematic exploration of the site of Halona began in 1873, and since then has been 
conducted by Bulie, Gerber. Eager. Kei.sch, and others on behalf of the Austrian Archaeo- 
logical Institute and the Yugoslav Government ; while independent excavations have 
been carried out by a Danish expedition under Brondsted and Dyggve, who have pub- 
li.shed the first volume of their results under the title of Rtchtrrhes a Salonc I (Copenhagen, 
1928). AMI. I of the Au.strian excavations is devoted to the buildings in the N.AAb part 
of the new town — the cruciform basilica, the Jlasilica tpiscoijalis urhuna and its depend- 
encic.s. a fourth-century apsidal basilica below the cruciform structure, secular buildings 
to the N. of the Basilica iirbana. including a cemetery, the main thermae, a bathing 
establishment in a private house and the aqueduct that fed it. the Porta Caesarea, and the 
main water-supply of the towm. .At the entl are three coloured plates of mosaic floors in 
the Ba-'.ilica urbana-. one has a striking design of stags drinking from a vase, with the 
text sicut cerrus . . ., while another has a figure of Sappho in a medallion with nine 
radiating compartments containing figures of the Alu.ses. AMI. II deals with the earlv 
Christian cemetery of Manastirine : the buildings in their present .state, the sarcophagi 
and tomb-chambers, and the inscriptions. The main church is shown to date from the 
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early years of the fifth century, with the exception of the narthex and choir. M hicli belong 
to the middle of the sixth. The cemetery was destroyed twice Ijefore the final dor\nfall 
of iSalona at the beginning of the seventh century ; after July, 395, and after 002. 


Plato : the Epinomis. Translated, with Introduction and Notes, by J. Harward. 

Pp. 146. Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1928. as. 

The two recent translators of the Epinomis disagree as to its authenticity. Mr. 
Lamb, in the Loeb translation, asserts rather than argues that the dialogue is manifestly 
spurious, while Mr. Harward in his introduction puts forward a reasoned and plausible 
case for Platonic authorship. He exposes the slenderness of the arguments of those who 
have assigned the Epinomis to Philippos of Opus, and claims that on grounds of style, 
structure and matter alike it may reasonably be considered the work (perhaps unreHsed) 
of Plato in old age. The style is so similar to that of the Laws, of which the authenticity 
is now undisputed, that it is intrinsically more probable that Plato himself wrote the 
dialogue than that an ' inferior ’ imitator should have had the skill or patience to copy its 
peculiarities. In addition to this discussion, the introduction contains an analysis of the 
dialogue, a consideration of Plato’s conception of wisdom and an interesting account of 
the work of the Academy in Mathematics and Astronomy. 

Mr. Harward’s translation is not always elegant — but neither is the original; and 
considering the difficulty of turning such a book into readable English his work is remark- 
ably satisfactory. There are a few inaccuracies. At 982 c, ‘ by the fact that they continue 
to carryout . . .’ does scant justice to Sid to . . . irpaTTsiv daupaaTov xiva xpdvov 
oaov, and at 983 a the important word oeI is ignored in the phrase tov cutov del xP°vov 
OCTOV Kai vOv. A more serious misrepresentation is to be found at 975 b. where the 
translator fails to make it clear that X“P'^S ^upirdarij yecopyla, like ^upTraoa oiKoSopia 
and ^upirdvTcov dpydvcov TrapaoKEufi below, is a general following up a particular expres- 
sion ; ‘ cultivation of land in general ’ would give the required sense, which is not given by 
■ cultivation of all land.' But on the whole the translation is good and is supported by 
notes which, if sometimes o\-erloadcd, are always useful and instructi\’e. Mr. Harward 
states in his preface that he owes much to Professor A. E. Taylor, whose interpretation 
and translation of the mathematical passage (990 e-991 b) he accepts. 


R. M. R. 
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AN OUTLINE OF THE HISTORY 

OF 

THE HELLENIC SOCIETY 

[The first fart of this history teas written twenty-five years ago hy Mr. George 
Macmillan then the Society’s Honorary Secretary as part of the twenty-fifth anniversary 
celebrations. 

Now for their fiftieth anniversary the Council have ashed him to record the events 
of the last twenty-five years. 

The two parts together as here printed make the complete history of the Society 
since its foundation to the present day.] 


Part 1.-1879-1904 


INTRODUCTORY 

THE FOUNDATION OF THE SOCIETY 

Twenty-five years is not a very long period in the life of a Society, but 
the conclusion of the first quarter of a century since its foundation seems 
nevertheless to mark a point from which it is convenient to look back and 
as it were to take stock of the work that has been accomplished, and perhaps 
to draw some general conclusions which may serve as a guide for future 
development. And if, as is happily the case with our Society, there has 
been steady progress both in numbers and efficiency, it is interesting and 
encouraging to mark the stages of that progress, and it is well to record, in 
the first instance, how the Society came into existence. In tracing the 
preliminary steps, historical accuracy compels me to adopt a somewhat 
personal tone, but I will tell this part of the story as briefly as possible. 

In the spring of 1877 I made my first ^usit to Greece, in company with 
Professor Mahafly and two other friends, having to some extent prepared 
myself by reading and by ffisits to the British Museum, where I became 
acquainted with Mr. Newton, then Keeper of Greek and Roman Antiquities. 
b 
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This memorable journey laid the foundation of my keen interest in Greek 
archaeology. After my return I made the acquaintance of Mr. John 
Gennadius, then Charge d’Aiiaires, and afterwards Minister, for Greece in 
this country. It was from him that I first heard of the French Association 
pour V encouragement des etudes grecques. of which I became a life member. 
The idea naturally arose, and was constantly discussed between us, that a 
similar society might with advantage be founded in England. I had 
however at that time but a limited acquaintance with English scholars, 
and though I never lost sight of the idea I did not see my way to carry it 
out. In the autumn of 1878 I paid a visit to Professor Mahaffy in Dublin, 
and there made the acquaintance of Professor Sayce. He had then already 
visited Greece more than once, and when I broached to him the idea of 
founding an English Hellenic Society' he took it up with enthusiasm. 
During the next few months we met frequently' in Oxford and in London, and 
gradually' got the scheme into something like working order. AVe ultimately 
drew up a series of objects which the Society' should set itself to carry' out, 
and though these were modified later on, as other counsellors were called 
in, it may be of interest to put these first rough ideas on record. The objects 
were these : 

‘ (1) To afford means of publishing copies and photographs of 
Greek inscriptions and monuments of all kinds. 

(2) To be a medium for the publication of Memoirs on all things 
Greek, both ancient and modern. 

(3) To promote the study of the ancient and modern Greek 
language and literature. 

(4) To be en rapport with the Archaeological Society of Athens, 
the “ Association pour I’encouragemeiit des etudes grecques en France,” 
and other similar Societies throughout Europe and America. 

(5) To establish an agenev at Athens through which members 
may' obtain photographs of Greek sites and monuments, and all 
necessary guidance and information when travelling in Greece.’ 


Having drawn up this sufficiently' comprehensive scheme the next 
question was to obtain supporters, and as it seemed likely to commend itself 
.specially to those who had actually visited Greece we determined to make as 
complete a list as possible of such persons, and to approach them in the first 
instance. I still possess a copy of the li.st from which we worked, and find 
that it contains about 120 names. In the spring of 1879 I visited Professor 
Savee at Oxford, and we then divided the list between us and shortly' after- 
wards wrote, with a copy of the ‘ objects,’ to everyone on the list, im'iting 
them to join the proposed Society. It was stated that ‘ the Societv is to 
consist originally only of those who have been in Greece, but when it is once 
constituted, the Committee will have power to elect such other persons as are 
interested in its objects, no limit being placed to the number ’ of members. 
The subscription suggested was one guinea per annum. 
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The first letters were sent out towards the end of March, and by the 
end of April the number of acceptances, in most cases enthusiastic, had put 
the success of the venture beyond a doubt. Indeed the welcome given to 
the proposal was all but unanimous. Among the first accessions may be 
mentioned Mr. (afterwards Sir) Charles ISTewton, Professor Jebb, Mr. Arthur 
Balfour, Mr. James Bryce, Dr. Butler of Harrow, Dean Church, the Earl of 
Morley, Mr. Penrose, Mr. E. A. Freeman, Mr. Percy Gardner, Sir John 
Lubbock (now Lord Avebury), Mr. D. B. Monro (now Provost of Oriel), Dean 
Stanley, Dr. Thompson (Master of Trinity), Dr. Wordsworth (Bishop of 
Lincoln), Dr. Ridding (now Bishop of Southwell), Rev. Professor Fowler (now 
President of Corpus), Mr. Sidney Colvin, Professor Blackie, Mr. W. J. 
Stillman, Professor A. W. Ward (now Master of Peterhouse), Dean Liddell, 
the Duke of Argyll, Sir Henry Thompson, Dr. Schliemann, Mr. J. T. 
Wood, Sir Charles Dilke, Mr. Gennadius, Professor MahaSy, Professor 
Rolleston, Mr. Ernest Mj’ers, ilr. H. F. Tozer, and Mr. (now Sir) Edgar 
Vincent. 

In the course of May various conferences took place in which Mr. Newton, 
Professor Jebb, Professor Sayce, Mr. Cohan, Mr. Gennadius, i\Ir. Percy 
Gardner and others took an active part, and eventually arrangements were 
made for an Inaugural Meeting, which was held at Freemasons’ Tavern on 
June 16th. Mr. Newton presided, and his opening address on ‘ Hellenic 
Studies ’ was afterwards printed in the first number of the Journal of Hellenic 
Studies. The Resolution constituting the Society was proposed by Lord Morley 
and seconded by Dr. William Smith. Other Resolutions were spoken to, and 
speeches made on various branches of work which lay open to the Society, by 
the Master of Trinity, Professor Jebb, Professor Sayce, Professor Colvin. Mr. E. 
Maunde Thompson, Mr. M". C. Perry, Mr. Penrose, Mr. Pandeli Ralli. Mr. 
R. W. Macan, Mr. Percy Gardner, Mr. Gennadius, and Mr. E. A. Freeman. 
Among others present at the meeting were Mr. A. J. Balfour. Mr. G. W. 
Balfour. Dr. T. Lauder Brunton, the Hon. J. Abercromby, Mr. R. Hamilton 
Lang, Rev. E. M. Geldart, Mr. Alexander Macmillan, and Mr. F. W. Percival. 
Before this meeting 1P2 members had joined the Society, and have since been 
distinguished in the list of members by an asteri.sk as original members. 
Only twenty-seven of these now surxdve. At the meeting fifty more members 
were elected, and a Committee was appointed with powers to admit further 
members ; to draw up Rules for the management of the Society, to be 
submitted to members at a subsequent meeting; and also to prepare a 
scheme of work to be undertaken by the Society. 

This Committee, and its sections, held frequent meetings in the course of 
the ensuing autumn and winter; and finally another general meeting of 
members was held in the rooms of the Royal Literary Fund in Adelphi 
Terrace on January 22nd. 1880. Mr. Newton, who had presided at all the 
meetings of Committee, was again in the Chair. The Rules drawn up by the 
Committee were approved. The officers and Council were duly appointed, 
and it seems fitting to record here the names of the first governing bod}' of 
the Society. 
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Pbesidext. 

The Right Rev. The Bishop of Durham. 


Vice-Presidents. 

The Earl of ilorley. 

!Mr. Justice Bowen. 

Very Rev. The Dean of St. Paul’s. 

Mr. Gennadius. 

Mr. C. T. Xewton, C.B. 

Mr. E. M. Tliompson. 


Right Rev. The Bishop of Lincoln. 

Very Rev. The Dean of Westminster. 

Very Rev. The Dean of Christchurch. 

The Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford 
Sir Charles Dilke, Bart., M.P. 

Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M.P., Treash 
Professor Bryce, D.C.L., M.P. 

Professor Percy Gardner. 

Rev. Professor Hort, D.D. 

Rev. Professor Kennedy, D.D. 

Professor Mahaffy. 

Professor Bonamy Price. 

Professor H. J. S. Smith. 

Professor Tyrrell. 

Mr. A. J. Balfour, M.P. 

The objects of the Society were defined in the words which still stand at 
the head of the Rules. 

It had been the general wish of the Committee that Mr. Newton, who 
had taken so prominent a part in forming the Society and settling its line of 
action, shoidd allow himself to be nominated as the first President. As how- 
ever he declined to take the office, the appointment at his suggestion of so 
eminent a scholar as Bishop Lightfoot gave general satisfaction. The 
minutes of the Society shew nevertheless that for the first five or six years 
Sir Charles Newton almost invariably presided both at meetings of Council 
and at general meetings of the Society, and I think it would be impossible 
to exaggerate the debt which the Society owes to his constant interest, his 
sound judgment, and his wi<le experience. 

It was from the first intended that the Society should as soon as 
possible have its organ, for the publication of memoirs in the various 
branches of Hellenic research, and at the meeting on January 2’2nd, 1880, 
some hope was held out that a start might be made before the end of that 
year. Cue of the first tasks therefore to which the Council, and the 
standing Committee ^ which was in the first instance appointed for 


The Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Prof. Sidney Colvin. 

Prof. T. K. Ingram. 

Prof. R. C. Jebb, LL.D. 

Rev. Prof. A. H. Sayce. 

Rev. H. F. Tozer. 

CorxciL. 

!Mr. Oscar Browning. 

Mr. Ingram Bywater. 

Rev. W. W. Capes. 

Mr. H. O. Coxe. 

Mr. Chenery. 

rr. Mr. E. A. Freeman, D.C.L. 

Mr. George A. Macmillan, Hon. Sec. 

Mr. D. B. Monro. 

Mr. J. Cotter Morison. 

Mr. Ernest Myers. 

Mr. H. F. Pelham 
Mr. F’. C. Penrose. 

Mr. Walter Perry. 

Mr. J. A. Symonds. 

Mr. Oscar Wilde. 


1 This standing Committee consisted of 
the Bishop of Durham (President), Sir John 
Lubbock (Treasurer). Mr. Xewton, Mr. 
Gennailius, Mr. E. M. Thompson, Mr. Colvin, 
Prof. Sayce. Mr. D. B. Monro, Mr. J. Cotter 
Morison, Mr. Ernest Myers, Prof. Percy 
Gardner, and Mr. Macmillan (Hon. Sec.). 


After rather more than a year’s trial it was 
considered more convenient that the 
ordinary business of the Society should be 
transacted by the Council, and the last 
meeting of this standing Committee was 
held on April 12th, 1881. It was formally 
dissolved in 1882. 
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executive business, now set themselves, was to make arrangements for the 
conduct of the proposed Journal of Hellenic Studies. In the end an 
Editorial Committee was appointed consisting of Professor Hort, Professor 
Jebb, Mr. (afterwards Professor) Bj-water, and Professor Percy Gardner. 
The first number of the Journal, which consisted of a complete volume in 
8vo. with a Portfolio of Plates, was issued in 1880. It was arranged that 
thereafter two half-yearly Parts should be issued, and this practice has, with 
rare exceptions, been maintained to the present day. In his opening address, 
which was reprinted in this first volume of the Journal, Jlr. Xewton 
expressed the hope that ‘if such a Journal were once begun it will be 
vigorously maintained and nourished, and not allowed to dwindle away into 
atrophy, as has been the fate of so many learned periodicals in this country, 
though undertaken imder promising auspices.’ Looking back over the 
quarter of a century which has elapsed since this warning was uttered, 
the Society may fairly congratulate itself on the successive appear- 
ance of twenty-three volumes of the Journal, and of four supplementary 
Papers, which in the abundance of the valuable contributions they contain to 
all departments of Hellenic study and in the number and quality of the 
illustrations which have accompanied the letter-press, may safely challenge 
comparison with the publications of any other learned society in the world. 

Another matter which early engaged the attention of the Council was 
the selection of rooms where both the Council and the general body of 
members could hold meetings. The choice fell upon the rooms of the Eoyal 
Asiatic Society at 22, Albemarle Street, and by June, 1880, arrangements 
had been made whereby the general meetings of the Society could be held in 
these rooms, while the Society was also to have the partial use of a small 
room as a library. Steps were then immediately taken to purchase complete 
sets of some of the leading archaeological periodicals and other books of 
reference, and as soon as the Society’s Journal appeared an exchange was 
arranged between it and other periodicals of the kind, so that members 
might have the advantage of seeing the current numbers. By February, 
1881, a bookcase was procured, and Mr. Ernest Myers provisionally under- 
took the office of Librarian, but it was not until November, 1881. that a 
Library Committee was formed and the first Rules drawn up for the use 
of the Library by members. Jlr. Yaux, the Secretary of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, was then appointed Librarian. 

The first General Meeting of the Society was held on February 2Ith, 
1881, and the first Annual Meeting on June 16th, the anniversary of the 
Inaugural Meeting of the premous year. 

Having thus traced the origin of the Society and the steps taken to 
establish it on a working basis, it seems convenient to record its subsequent 
action under heads corresponding to the main departments of its work. The 
following suggest themselves, viz. Administration including Finance, Publica- 
tions, Excavation and Exploration, The Library and Photographic Collections, 
General Meetings, Honorary Members, Relations with other Societies and 
Public Bodies. 
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ADMINISTRATION AND FINANCE 

The names of the first Council and Officers have already been given. 
Naturally, changes have taken place in this body year by year, as members 
have been lost by death or from inability to attend the meetings of the 
Council, which have as a rule been held about once a month. The Society 
has been fortunate in securing on its governing body from time to time the 
sermces of most of the leading Greek scholars and archaeologists in the 
country, and has thus been able to keep in touch with, and to take a leading 
part in promoting, the development of research in all departments of 
Hellenic Study. As already indicated, the main direction of the Society has 
remained in the hands of its Council, but special departments have been 
entrusted to such standing Committees as those which control the publication 
of the Journal, and the Library and Photographic Collection, while Com- 
mittees have from time to time been appointed to report upon or to carry 
out particular schemes which have been laid before the Council. 

Of the important work done by the Editorial and Library Committees 
an account will be given later on. 

The first President of the Society, Bishop Lightfoot, held office until 
his death in 1890, though he was only once able to preside at an Annual 
Meeting. Sir Charles Newton acted as President until the Annual Meeting 
of that year, but as he was still unwilling to take the post permanently, 
Professor (now Sir Richard) Jebb was then appointed, and still happily holds 
office. His admirable addresses on the literary and archaeological events of 
the year have been a striking feature at the Annual Meetings. 

In 1888 the first Treasurer, Sir John Lubbock, being unable to take an 
active part in the management of the finances of the Society, resigned and 
was succeeded by Mr. J. B. ^lartin. who held office to the great advantage of 
the Society until his death in 1897, when he was succeeded by Mr. Douglas 
Freshfiekl. the present Hon. Treasurer. 

The post of Hon. Secretary has been occupied by Mr. George Macmillan 
since the foundation of the Society, and Mr. AVilliam Riselev acted as 
As.sistant Secretary from 1880 until his death in the autumn of 1903. 
'Within the last few months the present Librarian of the Society, Mr. John 
Penoyre. has also been appointed its Secretary at a salary of £80 a year, Mr. 
Slacmillan still retaining the office of Hon. Secretarv. 

FINANCE 

The policy of the Society has been to treat its Life Subscriptions (which 
were in the first instance fixed at £10 10.?. and a few years later raised to 
£1-5 bo.?.) as capital, and up to this date £1203 have been invested. Of late 
years the increasing claims made upon the resources of the Societv have 
made it difficult to pursue this policy consistently, but in view of the fact that 
considerable sums have been spent on publications which belong to the 
Society, and on the purchase of books for the Library, so that in either case 
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there is a substantial asset to shew for the outlay, the financial position of 
the Society may be regarded as satisfactory. Moreover, the death of a good 
many life members has relieved the Society of further obligations in their 
case. Its revenue has risen, as the membership has increased, from about 
£700 in 1880 to £1350 in the year just ended, but its expenditure has 
risen in proportion, the policy of the Council having always been to devote 
all available funds to the objects which the Society was founded to promote. 

PUBLICATIONS 

Keference has already been made to the establishment of the Journal of 
Hellenic Studies. This, as the regular organ of the Society, has always been 
regarded as one of its principal objects, and its successive volumes represent a 
large part, though not the whole, of what the Society has done to promote 
Hellenic research. The constant references to its pages which occur in all 
modern works on classical archaeolog}^, whether English or foreign, are 
sufficient evidence of the part it has played in that field, while in literature 
and history also notable contributions have appeared. It seems needless to 
attempt any summary of the contents of a periodical so well known, but a 
few papers may be mentioned as t^'pical, and I have chosen them from the 
earlier volumes because they will be less familiar to the present body of 
members. Thus, in glancing through the Index to the first eight volumes 
one is reminded of Dr. Schliemann’s account of the exploration of the 
Boeotian Orchomenus, Mr. Colvin’s papers on Centaurs in Greek Vase- 
painting and on the Amazon Sarcophagus of Corneto, with its beautiful 
reproductions of Greek paintings, the Numismatic Commentary on Pausanias 
contributed by Dr. Imhoof-Blumer and Prof. Percy Gardner, Prof. Jebb’s article 
on Delos, in connexion with the French excavations, and his Essay on Pindar, 
numerous papers by Prof. W. M. Eamsay resulting from his work in Asia 
Minor, Dr. Farnell’s series of papers on the Pergamene Frieze, in its 
relation to Literature and Tradition, Mr. George Dennis’ paper on two 
Archaic Greek Sarcophagi, Prof. Bury's two papers on the Lombards and 
Venetians in Euboea. Dr. Verrall’s on the Ionic elements in Attic Tragedy, 
Dr. Waldstein’s treatise on P}'thagoras of Rhegion and the Early Athlete 
Statues, Prof. Michaelis’ supplementary account of Ancient Marbles in Great 
Britain, Mr. Arthur Evans’ paper on Tarentine Terracottas, besides numerous 
contributions from Dr. A. S. Murray, Mr. Cecil Smith, Mr. A. H. Smith, 
Miss Harrison, Prof. Ernest Gardner, and others who have remained steady 
supporters of the Journal. In the later volumes will be found many articles 
resulting from the work of the Asia Minor Exploration Fund, the British 
School at Athens, the C}"prus Exploration Fund, and more recently the 
Cretan Exploration Fund, besides reports from many other explorers, such as 
Mr. Bent. Mr. W. R. Paton, and Mr. Hogarth, to whom grants have been made. 
Meanwhile new vases and other works of art in the British ^luseum or 
elsewhere have been constantly published, and new problems in Greek art 
and literature and history have been dealt with by the writers already named. 
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and by others such as Prof. Ridgeway, Mr. G. B. Grundy, Mr. Stuart Jones, 
Mrs. Strong, Mr. F. B. Jevons, Canon E. L. Hicks, Mr. Penrose, Mr. G. F. 
Hill, Mr. R. C. Bosanquet, etc. It is noticeable too that, besides those 
already named, contributions have been received also from other foreign 
scholars, such as J. Six, A. Furtwiingler, Carl Robert, George Karo, P. 
Perdrizet, and P. Cavvadias, the last of whom kindly sent an early account, 
■with photographs, of the bronze and other figures recovered from the sea 
off the island of Cythera. An Index to the contents of Volumes IX. — XVI. 
was issued in 1896. 

After this brief reference to the contents of the Journal it seems proper 
to put on record the arrangements which have from time to time been made 
for its conduct. The names of the first Editors have already been given. 
Of these Mr. Gardner, then at the British Museum, was the working Editor, 
his three colleagues at Oxford and Cambridge being consulted when 
necessary. In %'iew of the importance of the illustrations Mr. Cohun and 
Mr. E. M. Thompson were shortly afterwards appointed to assist 3Ir. Gardner 
in this department. This arrangement held good until 1892, when 
Mr. Gardner, who was now resident in Oxford as Professor of Archaeology, 
proposed the appointment of two colleagues resident in London and prepared 
to take an active part in the conduct of the Journal. The proposal was 
approved, and Mr. Walter Leaf and Mr. A. H. Smith were associated with 
Mr. Gardner as the Editorial Committee, the former members of the Editorial 
and Illustrations Committee (including the Director of the British School at 
Athens, who had been appointed ex officio) constituting a Consultative 
Committee in case of need. This arrangement has worked very well, and in 
principle still remains in effect though changes have been made in personnel. 
Thus in 1897 Prof. Percy Gardner, whose services had been devoted and 
invaluable for seventeen years, resigned the Editorship and was succeeded by 
Prof. Ernest Gardner. About a year later Mr. Leaf and Mr. A. H. Smith 
also resigned, owing to the pressure of other engagements, and Mr. F. G. 
Kenyon and Mr. G. F. Hill joined Prof. Ernest Gardner on the Committee. 
It was at the same time decided to pay a salary of £-50 a year (or £25 for 
each part of the Journal) to Mr. Hill on the understanding that he would 
assume the hea%-iest part of the Editorial duties. This arrangement is still 
in force, and members do not need to be reminded of their obhgations to the 
present Editorial Committee. It should be added that when Messrs. Percy 
Gardner, Walter Leaf, and A. H. Smith resigned their Editorial functions 
the Council thought it right to make them Life Members of the Society 
honoris causa as an acknowledgment of their great ser^dces to the Society. 

Before lea\-ing the subject of the Journal, something should be said of 
certain changes which have been made in its form. In the first instance the 
text was issued in demy 8vo, while the larger Plates appeared in a separate 
Portfolio. This arrangement undoubtedly gave scope for fine illustrations on 
a large scale, but it was found inconvenient by librarians and others who 
■n-ished to bind the Journal for reference, and at the close of the eighth 
volume it was decided to abolish the separate Portfolio, and to increase the 
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size of the Journal to imperial 8vo so that all Plates could be bound up 
with the text. It was decided at the same time to introduce a biblio- 
graphical supplement, ^^dth a record of the progress of discovery in Greek lands, 
and such a supplement appeared in Volumes IX., X., and XI., but so much 
difficulty was found in securing contributors, even at a moderate remuneration, 
that the supplement was dropped. It has recently been re\ived (with 
\olume XXIII.), and it is hoped that this feature, which is undoubtedly 
useful in calling the attention of members to the most important publications 
in scholarship and archaeology, may remain a permanent part of the Journal. 

In 1892 the Editors had to consider the publication of the results of 
very important excavations undertaken by the members of the British School 
at Athens on the site of Megalopolis. The amount of matter was sufficient 
to fill a volume of the Journal, but some of the Plates were of such a 
character that it was found necessary to adopt a larger size, and it was 
accordingly decided to suspended the publication of the Journal for a year, and 
to issue the report on Megalopolis to members as the first of a series of Supple- 
mentary Papers, and some notes on certain Byzantine Churches in Asia Minor 
by the Rev. A. C. Headlam were published in the same year as the second in 
the series. In order to preserve continuity, the volume of the Journal which 
appeared in 1893 was described as covering the two years 1892-3. In 1898, 
after the death of Professor J. H. Middleton his widow offered to the Society 
for publication some drawings and notes which he had made of Monuments 
on the Acropolis at Athens. It was decided to issue these as Supplementary 
Papers Xo. III. The volume was edited by Prof. Ernest Gardner, and 
the drawings were re\’ised and brought up to date by Mr. T. D. Atkinson, who 
was then in Athens as architectural student of the British School. Mrs. 
Middleton contributed the sum of £40 to the cost of publication. On this 
occasion a volume of the Journal (Vol. XX.) was issued to members in the 
same year, but it was equal in size and cost only to a single part. 

In October 1899 the question of publishing the results of the important 
excavations by members of the British School at Athens on the site of 
Phylakopi in the island of Melos was considered by the Council, and, in the 
first instance, it was decided to follow the precedent in the case of Megalopolis 
and to issue a Supplementary Paper to members in lieu of a volume of the 
Journal. Objections, however, were urged to this course on the ground of the 
inconvenience of suspending the publication of the Journal and thus postpon- 
ing the issue of important papers. It was felt also that the Society was 
hardly justified in assuming the whole cost of such extra publications out of 
its ordinary revenue. The matter was referred to a special Committee, which 
recommended that the ordinary issue of the Journal should not be interfered 
with, but that the Report on Phylakopi should be issued to members at about 
cost price, a higher price being charged to the general public. The volume 
has recently been issued at 20s. to members and at 30s. to non-members, 
and the result of the experiment is of great importance to the future action of 
the Society. Such cases are certain to recur, and if by the sale of the volume 
to members and others the Society can recover the greater part of its outlay 
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(amounting in the present instance to about £450) it need not hesitate to 
incur a similar obligation in the future. Otherwise it may find itself obliged 
to decline the publication of such memoirs, to the serious disadvantage of 
archaeological research in this country. 

Besides the Journal and the Supplementary Papers, the Society has 
made two important contributions to palaeography by publishing to sub- 
scribers Facsimiles of the Laurentian Codex of Sophocles and the Codex 
Venetus of Aristophanes. The publication of the Sophocles was proposed to 
the Council in 1882 by Professor Jebb and Mr. E. Maunde Thompson. After 
full consideration subscribers were imdted at the rate of £6, and the response 
being favourable the work was put in hand and the Facsimile appeared in 
1885, wdth introductions by Professor Jebb and Mr. Thompson. A hundred 
copies were issued and within a few years the whole issue was exhausted, 
lea\ung a small balance in the hands of the Society. 

Eighteen years later, in 1900, the Society was approached by Professor 
J. W. AYhite, President of the Archaeological Institute of America, with a 
■\dew to a Facsimile of the Codex Ravennas of Aristophanes being produced 
at the joint cost of the two bodies. The idea of such co-operation was 
heartily welcomed by the Council, and a Committee was appointed to consider 
the matter. On the representation of certain scholars it was decided to take 
the Codex Venetus for reproduction rather than the Ravennas, of which the 
Scholia were already accessible in an English edition. A Joint Committee, 
on which Professor White represented the American Institute, and Sir 
Richard Jebb, Dr. Kenyon, and Mr. Macmillan the- Hellenic Society, was 
appointed to carry out the scheme, and the necessary permission ha\ing been 
obtained from the authorities of the Marcian Library at Venice, subscribers 
were iu\'ited at £G and the work was put in hand. The Facsimile, with a 
Palaeographical Introduction by Mr. T. W. Allen, and a Prefatory Note by 
Professor White, was issued in 1903. Two hundred copies were issued, of 
which about seventy remain. 

In July 1897 Professor Lewis Campbell brought before the Council a 
project for preparing a new Platonic Lexicon, and a special Committee was 
appointed to consider the proposal. It was ultimately decided to make an 
annual grant of £50 for three years towards the cost of production. The 
publication of the Lexicon was undertaken by the Delegates of the Clarendon 
Press. 


EXPLORATION AND EXCAVATION 

THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT ATHENS 

Among the first objects which the Society had in \dew were the 
assistance and guidance of English travellers or students in Greece, and the 
encouragement of exploration and excavation in Greek lands. The first step 
taken in pursuance of the former object was to establish relations with the 
Parnassos Society in Athens. Negotiations took place with this Society 
towards the end of 1880, and an arrangement was made whereby members of 
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the Hellenic Society visiting Greece were to have the benefit of advice from 
the Parnassos Society. In the course of 1881 the authorities of the French 
School at Athens were approached on the question of admitting British 
Students as members of the School. The overtures were received in a 
friendly spirit, and M. Waddington and other French scholars were of opinion 
that the matter might be arranged, but in the end it was decided not to 
proceed further, on the ground that such an arrangement might be pre- 
judicial to the establishment of a British School in Athens. In the course of 
1882 enquiries were made as to the possibility of forming a reference library 
at the British Legation in Athens, but this also came to nothing as no room 
was available. At about the same time the question of establishing a 
British School was brought before the Council by Professor (now Sir Richard) 
Jebb, who had already propounded the scheme in the Contemporary Review 
for November, 1878. But the Council was not then disposed to take action. 
In May 1883 the Fortnightly Review published an article entitled ‘ A Plea 
for a British Institute at Athens ’ by Professor Jebb, who soon afterwards 
informed the Council that there was a prospect of steps being taken to give 
effect to the proposal. On June 25, 1883, the Prince of Wales presided over 
a meeting at Marlborough House, to which upwards of forty statesmen and 
scholars were invited, including Mr. Gladstone (then Prime Minister), Lord 
Salisbury, the Duke of Devonshire, Lord Dufferin, Sir Frederic Leighton, 
and Mr. Matthew Arnold. It was there resolved to establish a British 
School of Archaeological and Classical Studies at Athens, and a General 
Committee was constituted. This body presently appointed an Executive 
Committee, of which Professor Jebb was the first honorary secretary, and 
on which the Hellenic Society was also represented by Mr. Newton 
and Mr. Macmillan (afterwards honorary secretary). In June 1885 an 
application, bearing the signatures of the Bishop of Durham, Mr. Newton, 
and Professor Jebb, was made to the Council for help towards the 
endowment of the School. It was decided that as soon as the School was 
in working order the sum of £100 should be granted annually for a 
term of three years “ provided that a total income of at least £300 be 
assured to the School during the period from other sources.” By the time 
the School was opened in October 1886 this condition had been more than 
fulfilled, and the first payment was made in February 1887. The grant has 
been renewed for similar periods until now, and I think it will be generally 
admitted that no more satisfactory use has been made of the Society’s funds. 
The connexion between the School and the Society has been in every sense 
of value to both; and the Society has in ^■irtue of its grant had from the 
outset a representative (Mr. Colvin) on the Managing Committee of the School. 
It has also published in its Journal many articles resulting from the work of 
the School, while the successive Directors of the School have served on the 
Council and have from time to time addressed the Society upon the details of 
its work. Moreover, the successive Hon. Secretaries of the School, Professor 
Jebb, Mr. Macmillan, and Mr. Loring, have been members of the Council, 
and the present Secretary. Mr. Baker-Penoyre. is also Secretary to the Society. 
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I may add that when in 1895 a memorial to the Treasury in fayour of 
a grant of £500 being made to the School was signed by the leading 
scholars and learned bodies of the country, the Society joined in the appeal. 
The petition was successful, and the grant was made for a period of fiye 
years and afterwards renewed for a second term. The grant was publicly 
announced at a meeting on behalf of the School which was called at St. 
James’s Palace by the Prince of Wales in July 1895, and which resulted in 
further subscriptions and donations to a substantial amount. It was naturally 
a great satisfaction to members of the Society that an undertaking in which 
they had from the outset taken so much interest should thus be put upon a 
sounder financial basis. One recent deyelopment of the work of the School, 
the publication of an Annual with archaeological articles by its members 
and associates, was at first viewed with some apprehension on the ground 
that it might interfere with the due supply of matter for the Journal of 
Hellenic Studies. Happily these fears have not been realised, for although 
the Annual has steadily grown in size and importance, the recent volumes of 
the Journal have in no way suffered, and it is a clear gain to classical 
archaeology that two such periodicals should flourish in this country. In the 
interests of the School it is no less e\ident that the existence of an organ 
under its own control, and supplied to its subscribers, is of the highest 
importance. 

In regard to exploration, the Council was approached in July 1881 by 
Hr. W. 31. Ramsay, of Exeter College, Oxford, for support in aid of a journey 
which he proposed to make for archaeological purposes in Asia 3Iinor. In 
the end a special fund of £1.50 was raised to meet the expenses of a draughts- 
man to accompany 3Ir. Ramsay in his expedition. 3Ir. A. C. Blunt was 
selected, and the expedition into Phrygia took place in the course of the 
autumn. The results were published in the form of a paper by 3Ir. Ramsay, 
which, under the title ‘ Studies in Asia 3Iinor,’ with numerous illustrations 
from 3Ir. Blunt's drawings, appeared in Vol. III. of the Journal of Hellenic 
Studies. The value of the paper justified the Council in contributing to 
3Ir. Ramsay’s own expenses by making him a special grant of £50 for his 
services to archaeology. In the course of 1882 3Ir. Ramsay was appointed 
to a research Fellowship at Exeter College on the understanding that 
he would continue his work, and to enable him to do so a special fund, 
‘ the Asia 3Iinor Exploration Fund,’ was instituted. This fund was 
administered by a small Committee of Subscribers, and has continued 
its operations at intervals to the present day. The Society authorised 
an appeal on behalf of the Fund in 1883 and made a grant of £50 to 
it in 3Iarch 1884. Other grants amounting in the aggregate to £200 have 
been made in subsequent years, and the results of the successive expeditions 
have from time to time been published in the Society’s Journal, in the form 
of articles contributed by Professor Ramsay and his colleagues 3Ir. A. H. 
Smith. 3Ir. Hogarth, 3Ir. J. A. R. 3Ionro, 3Ir. J. G. C. Anderson, 3Ir. Cronin, 
and 3Ir. J. L. 3Iyres. It is interesting to record that early in 1882 it was 
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proposed by tbe President of the Evangelical School in Sm\Tna, supported 
by two merchants of that city, that the Society should endeavour to procure 
a firman from the Ottoman Porte to excavate the site of Colophon. The 
money was to be found by the proposers, but the Society was to have the 
credit of the excavation, and the right of publishing the results, on the 
understanding that any important objects found should be given to 
the Museum of the Evangelical School. The question was carefully con- 
sidered by a special Committee, but in the end it was decided not to entertain 
the proposal, on the ground that the funds guaranteed were insufficient, and 
that it would be difficult for the Society to exercise adequate control over 
the excavation. 

Early in 1885 the Council was approached by the Committee of the 
Egypt Exploration Eund for a grant in aid of excavations on the site of 
Naucratis, on the ground that it was a Greek site. A grant of £50 was 
made in the first year, when the excavations were under the charge of 
Professor Elinders Petrie, and in the following year when Mr. Ernest Gardner 
was in charge a further grant of £100 was made. A grant of £50 was also 
made in 1885 to Mr. Theodore Bent for excavations in the island of Samos. 
A terracotta mask found in the course of these excavations was presented 
by Mr. Bent to the British Museum. 

In 1886 a grant of £50 was made to Mr. Theodore Bent for excavations 
in the island of Thasos. In the same year, the Society was approached by 
Sir Henry Bulwer, the High Commissioner of Cyprus, and by ^Ir. Edward 
Bond, Principal Librarian of the British Museum, on the subject of under- 
taking systematic excavations in Cj’prus. An appeal for funds was issued 
in the name of the Society, and a special Committee was appointed by the 
Society to carry out the scheme. In the end the C}'prus Exploration Fund 
was established under the management of a Committee appointed by the 
subscribers, and carried on successful campaigns for several years. The first 
Hon. Sec. Avas Mr. Macmillan, Avho Avas afterAvards succeeded by Mr. H. B. Smith. 
Arrangements AA'ere made through the High Commissioner for obtaining the 
necessary authority both to excaA’ate and to export the objects found. The 
most important of these went to the British Museum, and the remainder to the 
FitzAvilliam Museum at Cambridge, the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, and 
other local museums. The Society made a grant of £150 to the Fund, and 
the results of the first year’s excavations, under the control of Messrs. Ernest 
Gardner, D. G. Hogarth, and M. R. James, appeared in Vol. IX. of the 
Journal. Other articles resulting from the operations of the Fund appeared 
in subsequent volumes. 

In 1892 the Society made a grant of £25 to Mr. Penrose for his work in 
inA’estigating the orientation of Greek temples, and supported a successful 
application to the Royal Society for a grant of £100 toAvards the same 
object. 

In 1891 grants Avere made of £50 to the Asia Minor Exploration Fund, 
of £25 to Mr. Paton for explorations in Caria, and of £100 toAvards excaA'ations 
to be undertaken on the site of Alexandria by ilr. Hogarth, under the 
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auspices of the Eg^-pt Exploration Fund. The results at Alexandria were 
very disappointing, and part of the Society s grant was returned, but by 
arrangement with the Committee of the Egypt Exploration Fund copies of 
Mr. Hogarth’s Eeport were distributed to members. 

Towards the end of 1895 a grant of £50 was made to Mr. Paton for 
excavations near Budrum, but on his failing to secure the necessary 
permission from the Turkish authorities the money was used for explorations 
in Caria. In 1896, when the Delegates of the Clarendon Press had undertaken 
to publish the results of a journey in Aetolia by Mr. W. J. Woodhouse, a 
student of the British School at Athens, the Society made a grant of £30 
towards the illustrations. 

In June 1899 it was announced that, in \’iew of the facilities offered for 
excavation in Crete under the new Government of Prince George, a Cretan 
Exploration Fund ’ was to be established under the Direction of Mr. Arthur 
Evans, Mr. Hogarth, and Mr. R. C. Bosanquet, Director of the British School 
at Athens, with Mr. J. L. Myres as Hon. Sec. and Mr. Macmillan as Hon. 
Treasurer. A grant of £50 was made by the Society in the first and second 
years, and in each successive season, as the remarkable discoveries at Knossos 
and elsewhere have thrown constant fresh light upon the early history of 
civilisation in the Levant, the Society has made a grant of £100. Mr. Evans 
has more than once addressed special meetings of the Society on the details 
of the work, in which members have shown the keenest interest. In 1902 a 
separate excavation was undertaken by members of the British School, at 
Athens, at Palaikastro, near Sitia, in Eastern Crete, where also remarkable 
discoveries have been made. 

In 1902 the Council decided to make an annual grant of £25 for a 
period of three years to the newly-founded School at Rome. The grant 
seemed to be justified by the intimate relations between the Schools at Rome 
and Athens, and by the fact that Greek art might profitably be studied in 
Roman and other Italian Jluseums. 

In 1903 a grant of £25 was made to Mr. Hogarth for explorations which 
he intended to make of Greek sites in the Eg^^ptian Delta. The results 
were communicated to the Society at a Meeting, and afterwards published in 
the Journal. 


LIBRARY AND PHOTOGRAPHIC COLLECTIOX 

The first modesst beginning of the Library was made in 1880, as already 
stated. 

On the death of Mr. Vau.x in 1885, Mr. Wayte succeeded to the office of 
Hon. Librarian, and Jliss Gales, who had helped Mr. Yaux, was appointed 
Assistant Librarian at a small salary. In 1891 Miss Gales resigned and was 
succeeded by Jliss Hughes, and on Mr. IVayte giving up the control of the 
Library in 1891 Dr. Holden, who had been an active member of the Library 
Committee, became Hon. Librarian and held the office until 1896. when he 
resigned, and ^Ir. A. H. Smith was appointed. Rules for the Library were 
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drawn up in 1882 and facilities were then for the first time given to members 
to borrow books. In these earlier years, when the funds of the Societv were 
limited and largely required for the Journal and for grants to explorers, 
comparatively little was spent on the purchase of books. As time went on, 
however, and especially when the Society came into possession of a separate 
room, occasional grants were made, and since the room now in use was 
acquired in 1893, it has been felt worth while to develop this department. 
The rent paid b}^ the Society, which up to that time had risen from £30 to 
£50, was at this point raised to £80 a year, and to meet the extra expense it 
was found necessary to impose an entrance fee of one guinea on all members 
elected after January 1st, 1891. Grants of £50 were made to the Library in 
1893 and 1894 and 1896. In March 1896 Mr. A. H. Smith became Hon. 
Librarian, and happily still holds office. Under his able and devoted ad- 
ministration the Library has grown steadily in efficiency, and since 1897 an 
annual grant of £75 has been made to its ser\’ice. In May 1896 Miss F. 
Johnson was appointed Assistant Librarian at a salary of £30, which as the 
work increased was raised to £40 a year. She did good service to the 
Society until her resignation in December 1902, when it was decided on the 
recommendation of the Library Committee to look out for a competent 
archaeologist at a somewhat higher salary. The post was advertised at the 
Universities and Ladies’ Colleges, and out of several good candidates who 
presented themselves, a member of the Society, Mr. J. fi. Baker-Penoj-re, who 
had formerly been a student of the British School at Athens, and was an 
occasional lecturer on archaeology, was appointed at a salary of £60 a year. 
Mr. Peno}we has amply justified his appointment, an<l his knowledge of the 
literature and of the use of the lantern slides (which as will be seen later 
on now form an important department in the Library) has proved of the 
utmost advantage to members. Before leaving this part of the subject I must 
not omit to mention that besides the books purchased or received in e.xchange 
for the Journal, the Library has from time to time been enriched by valuable 
gifts. In particular the Trustees of the British Museum have presented the 
illustrated Catalogues of the Vases, Sculpture, etc., in their collection, and 
other important gifts have been made by the Universities, publishers, and 
private donors. Only recently on the death of Dr. A. S. Murray. Mrs. Murray 
presented to the Society about seventy volumes and tracts from her husband’s 
Library. The Library now contains about 2600 volumes, and a complete 
Catalogue was printed last year, at considerable expense, but to the great 
advantage of members. It seems probable that it is now one of the best 
Libraries of its kind in this country from which books can be borrowed by 
members. 

It may be added that in 1896 a proposal to move the Society's Librarv 
to University College, Gower Street (where accommodation was to be 
provided free of charge, and access given also, under a mutual arrangement, 
to books belonging to the College), was carefully considered bv the Council, 
but declined on the ground (1) that the independence of the Society might 
to some extent be affected, and (2) that the change to Gower Street from so 
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central a position as Albemarle Street would be inconvenient to a majority of 
members. 

THE PHOTOGRAPHIC COLLECTIOX 

The collection of ‘ drawings, facsimiles, transcripts, plans, and photographs 
of Greek inscriptions, MSS., works of art, ancient sites and remains ’ has 
from the first been stated as one of the primary objects of the Society. Two 
facsimiles of important Greek MSS. have, as already mentioned, been pub- 
lished by the Society. The more important of the drawings and plans 
prepared for the illustration of papers in the Journal have year by year been 
deposited in the Library. In regard to photographs, the first nucleus of a 
collection was formed as long ago as 1886, when Mr. W. J. Stillman presented 
to the Society the negatives of an admirable series taken by himself on and 
about the Acropohs at Athens. Twenty-five of the finest subjects were 
enlarged by the Autotj-pe Co., and are sold to members at cost price, and at a 
somewhat liigher price to the general public. In 1889 a number of negatives 
taken in Greece were presented to the Society by various members, and 
arrangements were made for supphdng prints to members. In later years 
many additions have accrued mainly by gift, and partly by purchase, 
and the collection now contains as many as 6000 prints, which have been 
carefully classified by the present Librarian, under the able direction 
of ilr. J. L. il^ies, who in 1901 assumed the office of Hon. Keeper of the 
Photographic collections. In 1891 twenty more photographs were enlarged 
by the Autot}’pe Co., and issued on the same terms as previously arranged for 
ilr. Stillman’s Athenian photographs. In 1890, at the suggestion of Mr. 
Leaf, a collection of lantern slides was begun, and arrangements made for their 
hire on moderate terms to members for lecture purposes. The scheme has 
since been greatly developed, the slides have been carefully classified, and 
this department now offers one of the greatest priffileges of membership, as it 
has certainly been of the utmost benefit to the study of classical archaeology 
in this country. And although a considerable sum has been spent on the 
manufacture or purchase of slides the return from the hire has been such as 
to place the collection practically on a self-supporting basis. Catalogues both 
of the photographs and lantern slides belonging to the Society have from time 
to time been issued for the convenience of members. 


GEXERAL MEETINGS 

As a rule the General Meetings of the Society have been held four times 
a year, though extra meetings have been called for any special occasion. At 
the Annual Meeting in June the Council has presented a report of the work 
done during the year. These meetings have played no small part in the work 
of the Society, but in the nature of things there must be many country and 
foreign members who have never been able to attend, and the average 
attendance has never been large. In most ca.ses the papers read have after- 
wards appeared in the Society’s Journal, but from time to time important 
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discussions have taken place on problems of current interest which only find 
record in the Proceedings. The most notable of such discussions was that 
which took place in 1886 on the subject of Dr. Schliemann’s discoveries at 
Tiryns. Certain communications had appeared in the Times, from the pen 
of Mr. W. J. Stillman, which threw doubt on the antiquity of some of the 
buildings discovered on that famous site. The question was of such im- 
portance that the Council decided to invite Dr. Schliemann and his architect, 
Dr. Dorpfeld, to attend a Special Meeting of the Society, at which the 
matter might be fully debated, a similar in\’itation being given to Mr. 
Stillman. The two German archaeologists readily accepted the invitation, 
and the meeting was held on July 2, by permission, in the rooms of the 
Society of Antiquaries, the then President of that Society, Mr. John Evans, 
occuppng the chair. Mr. Stillman was unfortunately prevented from 
attending, but his \’iew of the case was presented by Mr. Penrose, who had 
also, after a visit to the spot, concluded that some of the walls discovered 
were not prehistoric, but either Byzantine or mediaeval. The proceedings 
were opened by papers from Dr. Schliemann, Dr. Dorpfeld. and Mr. Penrose, 
and then followed a most interesting discussion in which Prof. Jliddleton 
and Mr. H. F. Pelham took part, and detailed replies on the questions raised 
were given by the two explorers. A full report of the debate will be found 
in Yol. YII. of the Journal. At its close Dr. Dorpfeld expressed his view that 
on the spot he should have no difficulty in convincing any competent 
observer of the accuracy of his conclusions. Mr. Penrose declared his 
satisfaction that such an instructive discussion should have taken place, and 
the gratitude which all must feel to the e.xplorers for their most interesting 
discoveries. The meeting was of marked advantage to the Society in the 
general attention which it excited among scholars. I have referred at some 
length to this meeting as of special importance, but it may be of interest to 
mention also some other papers or adtlresses delivered before the Society but 
not published in its Journal, and some subjects which, though afterwards 
treated in the Journal, led at the time to animated debate. I will take them 
in chronological order. 

In 1882 Mr. J. Reddie Anderson exhibited a series of terracottas from 
Tarentum, illustrating the development from Phoenician to Greek art. 

In 1883 Mr. Cecil Smith read a paper, illustrated by photographs, on 
the remarkable frieze found at Gjolbaschi in Lycia by the Austrian expedition 
under Prof. Benndorf. At two meetings of this year statements were made 
in regard to the project for establishing a British School at Athens. At the 
Annual Meeting Mr. Newton, who presided, called attention to Prof. Gustav 
Hirschf eld’s recent journey in Paphlagonia, and exhibited photographs of the 
monuments found, which showed remarkable analogies to those discovered by 
Prof. Ramsay in Phrygia. 

In 1884 Bishop Lightfoot. as President, delivered an address to the 
Society at the Annual Meeting in which, after referring with satisfaction to 
the progress of the Society, to the foundation of the British School at Athens, 
and to Prof. Ramsay’s explorations in Asia Minor, he mentioned two projects 
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which, the Society might take in hand ; (1) the investigation by competent 
scholars of monastic and other libraries in the East, (2) the mapping out of 
subjects to be worked upon by competent young scholars. This was the only 
occasion on which Bishop Lightfoot was able to address the Society. At 
the same meeting Mr. Newton referred at some length both to the work of 
the Society and to the general progress of archaeological research during the 
year. He particularly expressed the hope, which has since been abundantly 
fulfilled, that young men were then being trained at our Universities who 
would be in time competent to carry out the work of exploration. He added 
that in the case of France and Germany such young scholars came home from 
their missions to occupy chairs of Archaeology at the different Universities. 
Such a supply of men, and such means of steady promotion, we might one day 
hope to see in England. 

In 1885 Prof. Ramsa}^ read a paper on the Archaic Pottery of the Coast 
of Northern Ionia and Southern Aeolis, which led to an interesting discussion. 
At the Annual Meeting ilr. Newton presided, and spoke of the recent excava- 
tions at Naucratis and of Mr. J. T. Wood’s work at Ephesus. Mr. Stuart 
Poole also spoke about Naucratis, and Mr. Theodore Bent of a recent \’isit to 
Carpathos. 

In 1886 ilr. Newton, in presiding at the Annual Meeting, gave a very 
interesting account of the principal archaeological discoveries of the year, 
referring particularly to the remarkable series of archaic statues found on the 
Acropolis at Athens, of which photographs were exhibited by Dr. Waldstein; 
to recent excavations at Eleusis and Pergamon; to explorations in Asia 
!Minor by Dr. Sterrett and Prof. Ramsay, and to the discovery of new MSS. 
in the monasteries in the Levant, and of papyri in the Pa}’um. Mr. Ernest 
Gardner described the season’s work at Naucratis. The special meeting on 
Tiryns in July has already been mentioned. 

In 1887 Mr. Colvin presided at the Annual Meeting, and referred to the 
recent foundation of the Classical Review, to the work of the British School 
at Athens, to the discoveries made by the Athenian Archaeological Society 
in Athens and at Eleusis, to explorations by Mr. Bent in Thasos and 
iMr. W. R. Baton in Caria. and to the recent discovery in Cyprus of the site of 
Arsinoe. iMr. Bent described his discoveries in Thasos. 

In 1888 Mr. H. H. Statham read a very interesting paper on Greek 
Architectural Jlouldings, and urged the production of full-sized drawings. 
iMr. R. W. Schultz afterwards made a series of such drawings of mouldings on 
the Athenian Acropolis, but unfortunately they have never been published. 
At the Annual Meeting in the same year Miss Jane Harrison gave an account, 
illustrated by jihotographs, of recent excavations in Greece. At a later 
meeting Professor ^liddleton read a paper on the Temple of Apollo at Delphi, 
summing up the literarc' evidence in view of the contemplated excavations. 
A most interesting discussion followed, in which Sir George Bowen, Mr. Penrose, 
Mr. AVatkiss Lloyd, and Mr. L. R. Farnell took part. 

In 1889 a paper by Aliss Harrison on Fragments of Greek AAse Paintings 
led to a good discussion in which Mr. AA'atkiss Lloyd, Air. Cecil Smith, and 
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Prof. Percy Gardner took part. At the Annual Meeting the Council’s Report 
contained a summary of the first ten years’ work of the Society. Prof. Jebb, 
who presided, delivered an address on recent discoveries and publications, 
referring particularly to the excavations in Greece, to the work of the British 
School at Athens, to the Classical Review, and to the recent issue by the 
Society of Dilettanti of a second edition of Mr. Penrose’s great work on the 
Principles of Athenian Architecture. Mr. Ernest Gardner read a paper on 
Archaeology in Greece, 1888-9. 

In 1890 at the Annual Meeting, when Prof. Jebb first took the Chair as 
President of the Society, Mr. Ernest Gardner gave an account of recent 
archaeological discoveries in Greece, and Mr. Percy Newberry exhibited a 
series of funeral W’reaths found by Prof. Flinders Petrie at Hawara in the 
FajTim, and read a paper parti}' descriptive of their character, and partly as 
illustrating funeral customs among the Greeks. 

In February, 1891, Prof. Percy Gardner read a paper on the life and work 
of Dr. Schliemann, who had died in the previous year, and summed up by 
saying that ‘ without the labours of his spade we should have no true idea of 
the prehistoric age of Greece.’ The paper was published in the April number 
of 31acmillan’s Magazine. At the April meeting a discussion on points of 
Athenian topography was raised in a paper by Mr. Nicolaides, of Athens. 
At the Annual ileeting the President delivered an address on the progress of 
Hellenic Studies during the year, referring to the work of the Athenian 
Archaeological Society at Rhamnus and elsewhere, to the work of the 
American School at Eretria, and of the British School at Megalopolis; to 
explorations by Mr. Bent in Cihcia, and by Prof. Ramsay, Mr. Hogarth, and 
Mr. Headlam in Pisidia Isauria and Cappadocia ; to discoveries at Salamis in 
Cyprus made by Mr. J. A. R. Munro and Mr. H. A. Tubbs under the auspices 
of the ‘ C}'prus Exploration Fund’; and among literary discoveries to Mr. 
Kenyon’s edition of the ‘ Constitution of Athens,’ and Mr. Boring’s edition of 
a fragment of the ‘ Edict of Diocletian.’ Allusion was also made to the 
excavations about to be undertaken at Delphi by the French Government. 

In 1892 a paper on ‘ Iron in Homer ’ by Mr. F. B. Jevons led to a full 
discussion in which Sir F. Pollock, Mr. F. Carter, Mr. Leaf, Mr. Newton, 
Prof. Lewis Campbell and ilr. Penrose took part. 

In 1893 Mr. Ernest Gardner gave an account at the Annual ^Meeting of 
recent discoveries in Greece, and of the work of the British School at Athens. 
Mr. Bent spoke of his recent discoveries in Abyssinia, where he claimed to 
have established the fact of Greek influence brought to bear upon a Sabaean 
race which worshipped the sun. In November of the same year. Mr. Arthur 
Evans, after reading a paper on ‘ A Mycenaean Treasure from Aegina,’ first 
announced his discovery, on a series of gems and seals from Crete and the 
Peloponnese, of some sixty symbols which seemed to belong to a native Greek 
system of hieroglyphs. 

In 1894 a paper by Mr. Stuart Jones on the Chest of Cypselus led 
to a good discussion, in which Mr. A. S. Murray, Prof. Percy Gardner, 
Prof. Jebb, and others took part. At the April Meeting Miss Harrison, 
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in pursuance of a suggestion that recent publications should sometimes be 
brought to the notice of members with a \'iew to discussion, read a summary 
of the ^•iews in regard to the temples on the Acropolis at Athens recently put 
forward bv Prof. Furtwangler in his ‘ Masterpieces of Greek Sculpture. 
An interesting discussion followed, in which Mr. A. H. Smith, Miss Sellers, 
and Mr. Penrose took part. Miss Harrison replied. At the Meeting in May 
Miss Sellers gave an account of recent archaeological publications. At the 
Annual Meeting Prof. Jebb referred to recent discoveries at Delphi and in 
Cyprus. 

In 1894 Mr. Arthur Evans’ paper on ‘ Cretan Pictography ’ led to an 
animated discussion in which Mr. J. L. Myres, Sir Henry Howorth, Sir John 
Evans, and Mr. Cecil Smith took part. 

In January 1895, a Special Meeting was held at which Prof. Jebb 
delivered a Memorial Address on Sir Charles Newton, who had died in 
November 1894. The Address was printed in the Society’s Proceedings 
(J.H.S. Vol. XIV.). At the same meeting (which was held by permission in 
the rooms of the Society of Antiquaries) Mr. A. G. Bather’s paper on ‘ The 
Problem of the Bacchae ’ was fully discussed by Mr. A. J. Evans, Dr. Verrall. 
Jlr. Cecil Smith, Miss Harrison, Prof. Lewis Campbell, and Dr. Sandys. At 
a meeting in Jlay Prof. Percy Gardner described the famous Sarcophagi 
found at Sidoii. and exhibited plates from the work which was in course of 
publication by Hamdy Bey and M. Theodore Eeinach. In November Miss 
Harrison initiated a discussion on the site of the Enneacrounus at Athens, in 
the light of Dr. Dbrpfeld's recent discoveries and theories, and in special 
connexion with Thucydides II. 15. These views were discussed by Mr. 
Ernest Gardner. Mr. J. L. Myres, Dr. Sandys, and Sir John Evans. Miss 
Harrison replied. 

In Februarv 1896, Mr. Edmund Oldfield, F.S.A., read, by invitation, 
a summarv of his views on the architectural form of the Mausoleum at 
Halicarnassus, which he had more fully elaborated in three papers read before 
the Societ\' of Antiquaries. The paper was discussed by Prof. Percy Gardner, 
Mr. H. H. Statham, and Mr. Hugh Stannus. At the meeting in March a 
verv animated debate was aroused by Mr. G. B. Grundy’s paper on the 
Thucvdidean narrative of Sphacteria. his views being controverted by 
Mr. Ronald Burrows, and discussed by Prof. Percy Gardner, Mr. Leaf, and 
Sir F. Pollock. In November a further paper by Mr. Evans on ‘ Early Cretan 
Script ’ also led to a good discussion. 

In April 1897, Miss Harrison read a paper on the Danaides. arguing that 
their function of water-carrying was simply a repetition in Hades of their 
upper-world function as water-nymphs, and contending also that though the 
Olvmpian Gods were part Hellenic, part Pelasgian, the remaining denizens of 
Hades would prove, like Danaides, to be of Pelasgian origin. At the 
Annual Meeting the President called attention to the discovery of the MSS. 
of Bacchvlides. Mr. Cecil Smith, as Director of the British School at Athens, 
gave an account of recent archaeological work in Greece, and of excavations 
undertaken by the British School at Cynosarges and in Jlelos. 
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In February 1898, Mr. C. R. R. Clark, Architectural Student of the 
British School at Athens, exhibited drawings of a fine mosaic found by the 
School in Melos. At the same meeting Prof. Ridgeway delivered an address 
on some of the contents of his forthcoming book on ‘ The Early Age of Greece.’ 
A most interesting discussion followed, in which Mr. Evans and ilr. Farnell 
took part, and Prof. Ridgeway replied. In April Prof. W. C. F. Anderson 
read a paper on ‘ The March of Xerxes,’ dealing with the country between 
Hebrus and Mt. Athos, and based on a journey taken in 1896 with Mr. J. A. R. 
Munro. The paper was illustrated by lantern shdes from negatives taken on 
the spot. This was the first occasion on which the lantern was introduced, 
but it has since been constantly used at meetings and has added greatly to 
their interest. At the Annual Meeting M. Salomon Reinach communicated 
a new theory concerning the date, denomination, and restoration of the 
Aphrodite of Melos, arguing that it was in fact an Amphitrite and belonged 
to the Attic School immediately following the epoch of Phidias. Mr. Penrose 
gave an account of his recent visit to Athens. In November Mr. G. B. 
Grundy’s paper on Thucydides’ accounts of operations at Plataea, Pylus, 
Sphacteria, and Sjnracuse, led to an animated discussion, in which Mr. Ronald 
Burrows and others took part. 

In May 1899, Prof. Percy Gardner’s paper on ‘ The Scenery of the Greek 
Stage ’ was discussed by Prof. G. G. A. Murray, Mr. A. G. Bather, and Mrs. 
Strong. At the Annual Meeting the President spoke of the work of the 
British School at Athens, the proposed explorations in Crete, and the 
probable establishment of a British School in Rome. Mr. Hogarth gave an 
account of recent excavations in Melos and at Naucratis by members of 
the British School at Athens, and in Cyprus by the Trustees of the British 
Museum. He also explained the plan of explorations in Crete. In November, 
a communication from Signor Sa\'ignoni on ‘ Representations of Helios and 
Selene ’ was discussed by Sir Henry Howorth, Sir John Evans, Prof. Ernest 
Gardner, and Prof. Sayce. 

In 1900 discussions took place on papers read by Mr. J. L. Myres on 
‘ The Homeric House ’ ; by Prof. Percy Gardner on a vase representing the 
Birth of Pandora (when Miss Harrison introduced a new theory of the 
myth) ; and by Prof. Waldstein on the ‘ Hera of Polycleitus.’ At the Annual 
Meeting the President reviewed recent progress in Hellenic Studies, referring 
to the British Museum excavations in Cyprus, to the German excavations in 
Miletus, to the Austrian excavations at Ephesus, to important discoveries in 
the Roman Forum, and to Prof. Furtwangler’s new book on gems. Sir. Evans 
gave an account of his recent discoveries at Knossos. In November Mr. 
Evans’ paper on ‘ The Tree and Pillar cult of the Mycenaeans ’ was discussed 
by Prof. Waldstein, Dr. Farnell, and Mr. Hogarth. 

In February 1901, Mr. Caw^adias sent photographs of the bronze and 
marble figures recovered from the sea off Cythera. These were exhibited on 
lantern slides, and Mr. Arthur Smith supplied an interesting commentary. 
At the same Meeting Prof. Ernest Gardner’s paper on ‘ The Greek House ’ 
led to a full discussion. In May, Prof. Waldstein, in a paper on ‘ A Discovery 
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of Marbles related to the pediments of the Parthenon,’ described two 
marble statuettes in the Museum of Sculpture at Dresden, comparing them 
with statuettes found at Eleusis, which corresponded both in dimensions and 
style. The paper was discussed by Prof. Percy Gardner, Sir Henry Howorth, 
Mr. Arthur Smith, and Prof. Butcher. At the Annual Meeting Mr. Arthur 
Evans read an account of recent work at Knossos. and Prof. Ernest Gardner 
spoke both of the excavations at Knossos and the statues found off Cythera. 
In November discussions took place on a paper by Mr. Cecil Smith, describing 
a large Proto-Attic Amphora found at Cynosarges, and on Mr. J. H. Hopkin- 
son’s paper on ‘ An Early Island Vase-Fabric.’ 

Towards the end of 1901 an arrangement was made with the Society of 
Antiquaries that future Meetings of the Society should take place in their 
rooms at Burlington House, the rooms at Albemarle Street having been found 
too small, as the attendance at Meetings increased. The first Meeting under 
this new arrangement, which has proved of great advantage to the Society, 
was held in February 1902, when Mr. Arthur Smith read a paper on 
‘ Humour in Greek Art.’ A discussion followed, in which Prof. Ernest 
Gardner. Jlr. G. F. Hill, and Mrs. Strong took part. In May Mr. Hill 
showed lantern slides of some of the more remarkable Greek coins acquired 
by the British iluseum during the past five years. At the Annual Meeting 
Mr. Evans gave an account, illustrated by lantern slides and diagrams, of 
his season’s work at the Palace of Knossos, and Mr . R. C. Bosanquet, 
Director of the British School at Athens, described excavations undertaken 
by the School at Palaikastro in Eastern Crete. In November Mr. Jay 
Hambidge read a very interesting paper, illustrated by lantern slides, on ‘ The 
Natural Basis of Form in Greek Art,’ with special reference to the Parthenon, 
summing up in the words ‘ The Parthenon is only the most striking and 
complete instance of the fact that the beautiful in Art involves adherence 
(presumably unconscious) to the same law as underlies the beautiful in 
Nature.’ The paper was discussed by Mr. Penrose, Sir John Evans, Mr. 
H. H. Statham, Mr. G. F. Hill, and Prof. W. C. F. Anderson. Mr. Hambidge 
replied. 

In May 1903, Dr. Waldstein read a paper, illustrated by lantern slides, 
on the Hermes bronze found off Cythera, arguing that it belonged rather to 
the School of Scopas than of Praxiteles. The paper was discussed by 
Dr. Kendall, Mr. Hill, and Mr. Stannus. At the Annual Meeting the 
President gave a survey of the progress of Hellenic Studies during the year, 
referring to the discovery in Eg\’pt of fragments of a dithyrambic poem by 
Timotheus of Miletus, describing a victory of the Greeks over the Persians, 
presumably at Salamis; to the recently issued facsimile of the Codex 
Venetus of Aristophanes ; to the volume of Tebtunis papyri, edited bv 
Messrs. Grenfell, Hunt, and Smyly ; to recent discoveries in Crete and 
elsewhere ; to the controversy regarding the so-called tiara of Saitaphernes ; 
to the Exhibition of Greek Art at the Burlington Fine Arts Club; to the 
foundation of the British Academy; and finally to the death of Mr. Penrose. 

In the Session just ended four important papers have been read, by 
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Mr. Evans on his last season’s work at Knossos, by Prof. Ramsay on ‘ A Xew 
Scheme for Exploration in Asia Minor,’ by Dr. Farnell on some local cults in 
Attica, and by Prof. Ridgeway on ‘ The Origin of Greek Tragedy.’ All have 
excited great interest, and in the case of Prof. Ridgeway’s paper a discussion 
followed, in ■which Prof. Ernest Gardner, Prof. G. G. A. Murray and others 
took part. At the February meeting Mr. Arthur Smith made a commimica- 
tion, illustrated by lantern slides, relating to the inscribed term of Hermes 
Propylaios, recently found at Pergamon, and described in the inscription as a 
work of Alcamenes. 

This rapid survey of the Proceedings of the Society is, I think, instruc- 
tive and encouraging for the evidence it gives of the active interest taken by 
members in every side of Greek archaeology, history, and literature; and 
there is no doubt that the opportunity afforded by the Meetings of dealing 
promptly with various questions of current interest is welcomed both by those 
who contribute to the discussions and by the larger number of those who 
come to listen. 

It should be added that as long ago as 1881 a branch of the Society 
was formed at Cambridge, the first Chairman being Dr. Thompson, Master of 
Trinity, and the first Hon. Secretary Mr. Oscar Browning. The branch still 
flourishes, its present Chairman being Sir Richard Jebb, and its Hon. 
Secretary Mr . A. B. Cook. The discussions which have taken place on 
topics kindred to those dealt with by the main Society have from time to 
time been recorded in the Journal. Curiously enough, no similar branch has 
ever been established at O.xford, though leading members of that University 
have always taken an active part in the management of the Society in 
London. 


HONORARY MEMBERS 

In January 1882 the Council decided to appoint certain foreign scholars 
and archaeologists as Honorary Members of the Society, and the choice fell 
upon Prof. H. Brunn, Prof. D. Comparetti, of Florence, Prof. Ernst Curtius, 
Monsieur P. Foucart, Director of the French School at Athens, Prof. W. 
Helbig, of Rome, Prof. A. Kirchhoff, of Berlin, Dr. U. Kohler, Director of the 
German Institute, Athens, Prof. S. A. Kumanudes, of Athens, Prof. A. Michaelis, 
Monsieur B. E. C. Miller, of Paris, Monsieur A. R. Rangabe, Greek Minister 
at Berlin, Prof. L. Stephani, of St. Petersburg, Monsieur IV. H. Waddington. 
and the Baron J. de IVitte, of Paris. The same distinction was conferred 
upon the following British Consuls then serving in the Levant, Mr. Alfred 
Biliotti, Mr. George Dennis, Mr. Charles Merlin and Mr. Thomas Wood. 
And on H.M. the King of the Hellenes appBdng for admission to the Society 
he also was added to the list of Honorary Members. In later years, as 
vacancies occurred, or otherwise at the discretion of the Council, the follow- 
ing have been appointed. Dr. F. A. 0. Benndorf, Prof. F. Blass, of Halle, 
M. Alexander Contostavlos, of Athens, Prof. A. Conze, Dr. Wilhelm Dorpfeld, 
Monsieur I’Abbe Duchesne, of the French School, Rome, Prof. Adolf Furt- 
wangler, Mr. Gennadius, Prof. F. Halbherr, Hamdy Bey, Keeper of the 
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Museum of Antiquities, Constantinople, Monsieur Joseph Hazzidaki. Keeper 
of the National Museum, Candia, Crete, Monsieur Homolle, Director of the 
French School at Athens, Monsieur Ca'vs'adias, Ephor-General of Antiquities, 
Athens. Prof. E. Petersen, of the German Institute, Eome, Prof. Eufus 
Eichardson, Director of the American School at Athens, Prof. Ulrich V. 
Wilamowitz-Mollendorf, of Berlin, and Prof. Adolf Wilhelm, Director of the 
Austrian Institute, Athens. On the occasion of the present Anniversary the 
Council decided to appoint fifteen more foreign Honorary Members, thus 
bringing the number up to forty, which will in future be regarded as the limit. 
The following have been selected : 

Prof. Maxime Collignon, of Paris, Prof. Hermann Diels, Secretary of 
the German Institute, Prof. Theodor Gomperz, of Vienna, Prof. B. L. Gilder- 
sleeve, of Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Prof. W. W. Goodwin, of 
Harvard University, Dr. F. Imhoof-Blumer, Prof. Georg Loeschcke, Signor 
Paolo Orsi, M. Georges Perrot, Prof. Carl Eobert, M. Valerios Stais and 
M. Ch. Tsountas, of Athens, M. Henri AVeil, Prof. John Williams White, of 
Harvard, and Prof. T. D. Seymour, of ITale University. 

It has clearly been to the advantage of the Society thus to maintain 
direct relations with Continental scholars and archaeologists, and that the 
honour has been appreciated and the work of the Society held in high esteem 
by its Honorary Members is evident from the very friendly and compli- 
mentary letters addressed to the Council in connexion with the present 
celebration. 

EELATIONS WITH OTHEE SOCIETIES AND PUBLIC 

BODIES 

In 1894 the Society signed a memorial in support of an effort that was 
being made by the Society for the Preservation of Ancient Monuments in 
Egypt to prevent the submersion of the island of Philae, and although the 
material benefits of the barrage scheme necessarily outweighed archaeo- 
logical considerations, steps were taken to minimise the damage to the 
temples. Some months later Mr. Kenyon was appointed to represent the 
Society on a Committee formed by the same Egyptian Society to consider the 
question of a new Archaeological Survey. 

In 1901 the Society was invited to send representatives to the celebra- 
tion of the 450th Anniversary of the University of Glasgow. The President, 
Honorary Secretary, and Jlr. Penrose were appointed, and an address of 
congratulation was presented. 

In 1902 the Society was similarly invited to send representatives to the 
celebration at Oxford of the Tercentenary of the Bodleian Library. The 
President and Honorary Secretary were chosen as Delegates, and a Latin 
address of congratulation, composed by Sir Eichard Jebb, was presented on 
the occasion and afterwards printed in the Proceedings of the Society. In 
the following year the President represented the Society at the Historical 
Congress in Eome. 
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In 1904 the Society supported a memorial to the Pri\'y Council in favour 
of a Charter being granted to the Numismatic Society of London. The 
application was happily successful. 

This seems the proper place for mentioning a proposal which was 
brought before the Council in 1893 by Mr. Churton Collins for the establish- 
ment in London of an Institute where Greek and allied subjects could be 
taught in a popular way. It was felt that the idea was one which deserved 
encouragement, but that the Society could take no responsibility. A Com- 
mittee however was appointed, consisting of the President, Hon. Secretary, 
the President of Magdalen, Dr. Leaf, Mr. Dakyns, Mr. Ely and Miss Harrison, 
to confer with representatives of the Universit}’' Extension bodies in Oxford, 
Cambridge and London, on the possibility of extending and developing the 
elementary study of Greek both in London and the pro\’inces. This Com- 
mittee held frequent meetings, and in the end drew up a report and a scheme 
of study, which was signed by Prof. Jebb as Chairman. Various classes 
were formed, but the ultimate result is beyond the cognisance of this Society. 
It is possible that the subject may be dealt with more effectively by the 
newly-formed Classical Association, to which our Society bids welcome and 
God-speed. 

CONCLUSION 

This brief record of the Society’s work during the first twenty-five 
years of its existence may be xdewed with satisfaction alike by its members 
and by all who care for the objects which it was founded to promote. The 
membership has grown steadily from about 300 in its first year to 850 at 
the present time, to which must be added 150 Libraries subscribing to the 
Journal at Members’ rate. This growth has been materially assisted by the 
Kule which from its earliest days admitted ladies to the prhfileges of the 
Society; and their influence has been felt not only in its revenue but in its 
work, through contributions to the J ournal and efficient ser\’ice on the Council. 

But while congratulating themselves on the achievements of the past, 
and on the growing prosperity and efficiency of the Society, members will 
feel that there is still room for further development. Now that the 
supremacy of Classical Studies is challenged even at our Universities it is 
evident that the work of such a Society as ours is more than ever necessary. 
And, apart from all such questions of controversy, the progress of research 
presents an ever increasing number and variety of problems for solution in 
all departments of Hellenic study. The greater the resources of the Society 
the more effective aid it can give towards sohdng such problems, whether by 
grants to explorers, by facilities for the publication of results, or by such 
additions to the library or the photographic collections as may better satisfy 
the requirements of students and teachers. Let us hope that this anniver- 
sary may stimulate the Society to further efforts, and draw fresh supporters 
into its ranks, so that when it is called upon hereafter to celebrate its Jubilee, 
members may have an even more brilliant record to shew than has been set 
forth in these pages. 



Part II. — 1904-1929 


IXTRODUCTIOX 

When I undertook in 1904 to give an account of the foundation of the 
Society, and to trace in outline its progress and acMevements during the first 
twentv-five years of its existence, it did not seem likely that the task of con- 
tinuing the narrative to the date of the Jubilee of the Society would again be 
entrusted to me, and indeed I would gladly have passed it on to younger hands. 
When, however, it proved to be the unanimous wish of my colleagues on the 
Council that I should so far complete the record I felt that I could not refuse, 
especially when Mr. PenojTe and his admirable staff were able to lighten my 
work by placing the Annual Reports and other records at my disposal in a 
most convenient form. 

I shall in the main follow the arrangement adopted in the History of 
twenty-five years ago, but shall feel free to depart from it if later developments 
seem to require somewhat difierent treatment. 


ADMINISTRATION AND FINANCE 

Quite early in the period an important change was made in the office of 
President. Sir Richard Jebb, who held the office, to the great advantage of the 
Society, from 1890 to his death in December 1905, had been re-elected as a 
matter of course year by year, so that in effect the office was held for life. 
After Sir Richard’s death the Council decided to alter the Rule, so that in 
future the President should hold office for five years only, thus bringing the 
Society into line with most other Societies of the kind. The obvious advantage 
is that it gives more members a chance of attaining this prmleged position, 
while the fact that his period of office is limited probably tends to encoiuage 
each successive President to give of his best during that period. That is 
certainly how it has worked for this Society during the last twenty-five years, 
when the office has been held in succession by Professor Percy Gardner, Sir 
Arthur Evans, Dr. 'Walter Leaf, Sir Frederic Kenyon, and Mr. Arthur Hamilton 
Smith. From each of these great scholars the Society has received not only 
constant care of its interests in presiding at the meetings of Council, and in 
advice on innumerable details, but also at the Annual Meetings stimulating 
Addresses on such aspects of the Society’s work as they were specially qualified 
to deal with. Professor Percy Gardner, besides referring year by year to 
distinguished members lost to the Society by death, to recent publications 
and to excavations in progress, gave us in his last Address a most eloquent 
retrospect of the work done by the Society in the past, and a \uew of the 
prospects of Hellenic Studies in the future which, in spite of obvious difficffities 
due to the pressure of other subjects, was full of hope and encouragement. 
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Two important events, the move from the original quarters in Albemarle 
Street to 19 Bloomsbury Square and the foundation of the Eoman Society, 
occurred during his term of office. Sir Arthur Evans was only able to hold 
office for two years, but his first Presidential Address on the Minoan Element 
in Hellenic Life made a notable contribution to science through its publication 
in the J ournal of that year. Dr. Leaf, whose period of office (1914-19) coincided 
with the Great War, devoted his final Address to a general consideration of 
Hellenism as affected by the war and of the lines upon which the study could 
most profitably be promoted on the return to normal conditions. In earlier 
Addresses the rare combination of Homeric scholarship with a thorough 
mastery of the principles of banking, and of economics generally, suggested 
to the President such subjects as Greek Commerce, many-fountained Ida, 
and a journey from Troas to Assos with St. Paul. It was, moreover, during 
Dr. Leaf’s term of office that a notable discussion took place in November 
1916 on ‘ The Euture of Hellenic Studies,’ to which I shall refer in a later 
section. Sir Prederic Kenyon became President in the Session 1919-1920, 
and his first Address, ‘ The Outlook for Greek Studies,’ was full of practical 
suggestion and ended on this lofty note : ‘We have to comunce the world that 
Greek is the inexhaustible well-spring of intellectual life.’ In later Addresses 
he dealt with such subjects as the recovery of the Society after the war, the new 
lands open to research as a consequence of the war, the need for laws of anti- 
quities, the special characteristics of British scholarship, and, especially in his 
final Address, the widening of the borders of Hellenic Studies in this country, 
and their value not only to the professional scholar but to the ordinary citizen. 
Mr. Arthur Smith devoted his first Presidential Address (June 1925) to recent 
events in the field of Hellenic Studies, referring to three pending publications 
of international importance, the Supplementum Epigraphicum Graecum, the 
new edition of ‘ Liddell and Scott ’ : and the Corpus Vasonon Antiquorum, 
and to recent discoveries in Greece and (by the Italians) at C}Tene and Leptis 
Magna. 

It was dxiring Mr. Arthur Smith’s first year of office that the decision was 
taken to move the Society’s headquarters from Bloomsbury Square to Bedford 
Square, but of this important step a full account will be given hereafter. In 
1926 Mr. Smith devoted his Annual Address to a most interesting survey of 
the architectural history of the Acropolis at Athens during the second half of 
the fifth century B.c. In the following year he paid special tribute to four 
Vice-Presidents who had passed away since the previous meeting, viz. Sir 
Sidney Colvin, Dr. Walter Leaf, Sir Charles Walston and Sir William Ridgeway ; 
and also referred to the recent deaths of Professor J. B. Bury, and of the veteran 
American scholar Professor B. L. Gildersleeve, one of the Society’s Honorarv 
Members, who had attained the great age of ninety-five. His address touched 
also on recent publications, on a new fount of Greek type and on excavations 
at Sparta, at Constantinople and in Crete. In his Address in 1928 he referred 
to the recent deaths of Dr. David Hogarth and Miss Jane Harrison. 

The Council, or Governing Body of the Society, as vacancies have occurred 
by death or resignation, has constantly enlisted fresh recruits among the 
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younger scholars and archaeologists, so that it may still claim to be representa- 
tive of all the interests with which the Society is concerned. 

Passing to other officers, Mr. George Macmillan retired in 1919 from the 
office of Hon. Secretary which he had held for just forty years, and was succeeded 
by Miss C. A. Hutton, who had done invaluable service to the Society by 
taking on a great part of Mr. John PenojTe’s duties during his prolonged 
absence on Red Cross work during the war. Mr. Penoyre is still acting as 
Secretary, Librarian and Keeper of the Photographic Collections, with a devotion 
to the interests of the Society in every detail which is beyond all praise. In 
the management both of the Library and the ever-increasing collection of 
lantern sUdes he is ably supported by Mr. F. Wise, the Assistant Librarian, and 
in 1927 the pressure of work called for the appointment of another official, 
Mr. W. R. Le Fanu, who successfully combines the functions of Second Librarian 
to the Society, and of Secretary to the British School at Athens. The Society 
is further indebted to Mr. A. H. Smith, who acted as Hon. Librarian for twelve 
years and gave invaluable help in the general plan and arrangement of the 
Librarv. On his resignation in 1908, Mr. F. H. Marshall of the British Museum 
acted in that capacity for four years, and when he resigned in 1912, on being 
called to an appointment in Cambridge, Mr. Smith generously consented to 
resume his former office. It may be added that Mr. Macmillan, on resigning 
the office of Hon. Secretary, assumed that of Hon. Treasurer, of which Mr. 
Douglas Freshfield had wished to be relieved. During the present session, 
1928-29, while the President, Mr. Arthur Smith, is acting as Director of the 
British School at Rome, ilr. Macmillan, in recognition of his services to the 
Society since its foundation, has been appointed Acting President. Mr. George 
Garnett has acted as Assistant Treasurer since 1903, and in that capacity has 
done excellent work. Not only has he relieved the Hon. Treasurer of all details 
of the accounts, but his advice on financial questions has been of constant 
value. In the earlier years Sir Frederick Pollock and Mr. Arthur J. Butler 
acted as Hon. Auditors of the Society’s accounts. On their resignation in the 
session 1909-10, Mr. C. F. Clay and Mr. W. E. F. Macmillan were appointed in 
their place and still hold office. 


FINANCE 

The question of finance is of vital importance and concerns every depart- 
ment of the Society’s activities. During the period under re\dew the steady 
growth in the number of members has been accompanied by increasing demands 
upon the Society’s resources, and in the first year, 1904-5, it was decided to 
keep members more fully informed of these demands by presenting with the 
annual statement of income and expenditure separate accounts of each 
department of the Society’s work. In the same session the entrance fee was 
raised from one guinea to two guineas, and an Endowment Fund was started, 
to which it was hoped that members would from time to time contribute so as 
to strengthen the financial position of the Society. The response has been 
somewhat disappointing, but thanks to two legacies of £200 each, the Fund 
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now stands among our investments at about £1000. It is, moreover, only 
fair to say that when special emergencies have arisen, members have always 
been ready to rise to the occasion. Twice during the last twenty-five years 
the Society has found it necessary to move into roomier quarters, and on each 
occasion the actual cost of the move and of the rearrangement of the Library 
and slide collections in the new premises has been met by special contributions, 
of which particulars will be given when these two moves are recorded in detail. 
The Great War also, of course, hit all learned Societies ver}^ hard, and ours 
among the rest. The situation was relieved to some extent by members 
subscribing £200 to an Emergency Fund and by a grant of £50 from the Greek 
Government. The most critical situation occurred in the session 1919-20, 
when in spite of rigid economy the estimated deficit for the year was between 
£100 and £500. This \vas due partly to a loss of subscriptions arising from the 
war, but mainly to the increased cost of paper, printing and binding, of books 
and photographic materials, of distribution, and every form of service. The 
Council decided that in the best interests of the Society it was out of the 
question either seriously to curtail its activities or to increase the annual 
subscription. The only alternative- was a large increase in membership. Mr. 
Macmillan used the opportunity of his retirement from the Hon. Secretaryship 
in November 1919 to vuite a letter to The Times explaining the financial situa- 
tion and urgently appealing for further support. The most notable response 
was a donation of £1000 from Sir Basil Zaharoff, who suggested that the money 
might be applied to meet the apprehended deficit while steps were being taken 
to place the Society upon a more secure financial basis. The breathing space 
thus allowed by this generous gift was at once turned to account by the 
appointment of a Sub-Committee to go carefully into the whole question. 
After considering all possible suggestions, they unanimously reported in favour 
of a limited suspension of the entrance fee of two guineas, which was found to 
be a serious bar to recruiting new members. This recommendation was adopted 
by the Council, and in spite of the fact that changes in the Rules could only be 
made at the Annual Meeting in June, they took upon themselves the responsi- 
bility of ordering the immediate suspension of the entrance fee for the first 500 
members elected in 1920. This bold step was more than justified. Thanks 
to the cordial co-operation of members, old and new, and to a series of carefully 
planned special appeals issued by the Society's Secretary, Mr. PenojTe, the 
Council were able to report at the Annual Meeting in June 1920 that 458 new 
members and 45 subscribing libraries had been enrolled. Needless to sav that 
their action was confirmed and their recommendation that the entrance fee 
should be suspended until December 31, 1920, and be reimposed at the rate 
of £1 1 a’. from February 1, 1921, was carried unanimously. The only fly in 
the ointment was that Mr. Penoyre’s health, which had already been affected 
by his strenuous war service, broke down under the strain of his exertions for 
the financial welfare of the Society, so that a period of rest was necessarv. 
Miss Hutton, as has been already recorded, generously took on his duties, and 
happilv for the Society, no less than for himself, the remedy was eft'ective. and 
when the time came Mr, Penoyre was able to throw himself with equal vigour 
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and success into the arrangements for nio\'ing the Library from Bloomsbury 
Square to Bedford Square. Since this crisis, which I felt bound to record in 
detail, the financial position of the Society may be regarded as satisfactory, in 
spite of the fact that we still have a large overdraft at the Bank. 

This is entirely accounted for by the purchase of the lease of 50 Bedford 
Square for £2250 and the necessary outlay on structural alterations and 
decorations amounting to £1600. On the other hand, while the rent and rates 
payable by the Society amount to £525, the rent we receive from the tenants 
of the upper part of the house is £650. It is an encouraging sign that the 
members on our books now stand at nearly 1100, while there are 330 subscribing 
libraries, and 150 student associates ^ who pay a subscription of half a guinea. 
And the Eoman Society, which contributed £250 towards the cost of the new 
Library, and in the first instance contributed £100 a year towards current 
expenses, have recently raised their annual contribution to £150. The adverse 
balance on the Income and Kevenue account for the year ending December 31, 
1927, was £137. It is, of course, hoped that the great effort to be made on the 
occasion of the Society’s Jubilee will clear off the debt of £3000. The Society 
will then be free of the charge of £70 a year interest on the overdraft, and with 
the addition of another 100 members will be fully solvent. 


EELATIOXS WITH OTHEE SOCIETIES AND PUBLIC BODIES 

THE ROM.A.X SOCIETY 

In previous sections reference has been made to the Eoman Society, and 
it is desirable, therefore, at this point to record the circumstances which led 
to its foundation. It was in the session 1908-9 that a question which had come 
up from time to time as to extending the scope of the Society to include Eoman 
Studies was brought to a head by a memorandum on the subject received from 
Dr. Ashby, then Director of the British School at Eome. A special Committee 
was appointed to consider the subject, and in the course of their deliberations 
various alternative plans were discussed. In the end they reported that it was 
out of the question for the Society to extend its scope to cover Eoman Studies, 
e.xcept by increasing the subscription, and that in their opinion the first point 
was to ascertain, first whether such increase would be approved by members 
or, secondly, whether any scheme for the promotion of Latin studies would 
meet with adequate financial support. Accordingly, on their recommendation 
a circular letter of inquiry embodying these alternatives was issued bv the 
Council to members of the Society, of the Classical Association and to all other 
bodies likely to be interested. The answers received were overwhelmingly in 
favour of founding a new Society, and at the instance of the Council of the 
Classical Association, conferences were held between representatives of that 
body, of the Committee of the British School at Eome, and of the Council of 
the Hellenic Society to settle the best course of action. Finally, the Conference 
unanimously decided to recommend the creation of a Society for the Promotion 


^ For these Student Associates see p. xxxv. 
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of Roman Studies. The importance of establishing friendly co-operation 
between the two Societies, and of defining the ground to be covered by the 
periodicals conducted by these Societies and by the Classical Association, was 
recognised from the first, and members of the Hellenic Society have noted 
with pleasure the steady progress of the sister Society since the inaugural 
meeting which was held in June 1910. The Roman Society became in the 
following session tenants of the Hellenic Society in Bloomsbury Square, and 
since then, both in regard to the Library and the collection of lantern slides, 
the Roman contribution in money and in kind has steadily increased, so that, 
as recorded in the financial section, the Hellenic Society now receives an annual 
subsidy of £150 towards its current expenses. 

Something will be said under the head of Exploration and Excavation of 
the Society’s continued interest in the British School at Athens, to which it 
makes an annual grant of £100. It is also a regular subscriber to the Archaeo- 
logical Faculty of the British School at Rome. 

RELATIONS WITH OTHER BODIES 

During the period under review the Society has been represented at the 
first International Archaeological Congress, held at Athens in 1905, at the 
second Archaeological Congress, held in Cairo in 1909, and the Historical 
Congress, held in Berlin in 1908. Addresses on behalf of the Society were 
presented in 1909 to the University of Leipsic at the celebration of its Quin- 
centenary, in 1922 to the University of Padua at the celebration of its seven 
hundredth anniversary, and in 1929 to the German Archaeological Institute on 
its centenarj'. Personal addresses of congratulation were sent in 1905 to 
Professor Adolf Michaelis on his seventieth birthday, in the same year to King 
George I. of Greece on his first state xdsit to this country, in 1907 to Hamdy 
Bey on his completing twenty-five years in the office of Director of the Museum 
at Constantinople, in 1909 to Professor Ulrich von Wilamowitz-Moellendorf on 
his sixtieth birthday (when the Address written in Greek produced a humorous 
response in the same language), and to Dr. Wolfgang Helbig on his sixtieth 
birthday, in 1912 to Dr. Theodor Gomperz on his eighty-first birthday, and in 
1913 to King Constantine of Greece an address both of condolence on the death 
of his father and congratulation on his own accession to the throne. 

In the session 1907-8 the Society was represented on the Executive Com- 
mittee of the newly -founded Byzantine Research and Publication Fund which 
worked in association with the Committee of the British School at Athens. 
The object of the Fund was to survey churches and other buildings, and to 
produce drawings, plans and photographs of these buildings, and of the mosaics, 
frescoes or sculptures which they contain, supplementing such researches bv 
occasional excavations. The Fund ultimately produced three important 
monographs on The Church of S. Eirene at Constantinople by W. S. George, on 
The Church of Our Lady of the Hundred Gates at Paros by H. H. Jewell and 
F. W. Hasluck, and on The Church of the Nativity at Bethlehem by Messrs. 
Harvey, Lethaby, Dalton, Cruso and Headlam, 
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In 1912-13 delegates 'were appointed by the Council to act with representa- 
tives of the Classical Association and the Roman Society to consider a scheme 
originated by the Rev. H. Browne, of Univ'ersity College, Dublin, for the dis- 
tribution in schools of educational apparatus dealing with classical subjects. 

In 1915-16, on the foundation at Oxford of the Bywater and Sotheby 
Professorship of Byzantine and Modern Greek Language and Literature, the 
Society was called upon to nominate an Elector, and Professor J. B. Bury was 
appointed. 

In 1918 the Council joined with other learned bodies in a strong protest to 
the Prime Minister against the proposal of the War Cabinet to take over the 
British Museum as the offices of the Air Board, a protest which happily achieved 
its end. 

In 1918-19 the Council nominated two representatives (Mr A. H. Smith 
and Mr. G. F. Hill) to serve on the Archaeological Joint Committee formed at 
the invitation of the Foreign Office by the British Academy in conjimction with 
the leading archaeological Societies, to deliberate on questions connected with 
the antiquities of the countries in the Near East which had been opened up by 
the Great War. Their efforts were directed mainly towards improved legisla- 
tion on antiquities in the countries concerned with a view to the better preserva- 
tion of monuments, and a draft of the general principles to be observed was 
submitted to and adopted by an International Committee in Paris. A Law of 
Antiquities for Palestine was drafted and has since become Law. and the 
Committee also made arrangements for the collection of records of all kinds 
relating to antiquities in the countries concerned. The Hellenic Society will 
be the natiiral repository for such records relating to Greek antiquity as may be 
collected by the Committee. 


PUBLICATIONS 

The Jouriud still, of course, stands in the forefront of the Society’s activities 
in this field, and it may safely be claimed that during the last twenty-five years 
the high prestige earned in the past has been fully maintained. Before, however, 
speaking of the contents of the Journal it may be well to record changes in the 
editorship. In the session 1911-12 Sir Frederic Kenyon retired from the 
Acting Editorial Committee, but accepted a seat on the Consultative Com- 
mittee, which was joined also at the Council's invitation by Professor Gilbert 
Murray. In the same year Mr. G. F. Hill, on retiring from the business editor- 
ship after fourteen years’ devoted service, joined the Consultative Committee, 
and Mr. E. J. Forsdyke of the Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities 
in the British Museum was appointed business Editor in his stead. Mr. 
Forsdyke acted as Editor, to the great advantage of the Society, until the 
session 1923-24, when he was succeeded by Mr. F. N. Pryce, of the same 
Department in the British Museum, who still holds office. 

A review of the volumes of the Journal of Hellenic Studies that have 
appeared since 1904 may perhaps give the impression that they contain a 
smaller proportion of outstanding articles than their twenty-five predecessors. 
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If that is so. it is partly due to the increased opportunities of publication else- 
where. Xew institutions have been founded, new journals have arisen, and 
others, which were previously more interested in other fields of archaeology, 
have opened their pages to the description of discoveries in Greek lands. In 
1910. by an agreement between the principal classical journals, their frontiers 
were delimited, so that, for articles on the literature and language of Greece 
the student must now as a rule look elsewhere than to our Journal : although, 
if he is content to do so, he may miss, for instance, studies on Aristotelean and 
Byzantine legal texts, and be sorry afterwards. The results of British digging 
in Greek lands naturally come first to publication in the Annual of the British 
School at Athens ; and Asia Minor in Roman times is a fair field for the Journal 
of Roman Studies. But the relations of our Journal with these others are such 
that it may fairlv be said that nothing has really passed ’ out of the family.' 

This is not the place to enumerate the contents of the Journal or the names 
of all the most distinguished contributors. But one may mention as typical 
of the kind of work for which the student naturally turns to the Journal, 
knowing that it is going to be good, the series of studies on Greek athletics by 
Norman Gardiner (1909-12) on Hellenistic history by W. W. Tarn (1901 
onwards), and on problems of Greek painting by J. D. Beazley. Apart from 
original contributions, our readers have been helped to keep abreast of recent 
discovery by the faithful accounts of excavations rendered annually by successive 
Directors of the British School at Athens and by M. N. Tod's summaries of 
epigraphic research. The accounts of acijuisitions by the British and other 
Museums have perhaps been less fretiuent than could have been wished, and 
here again a new publication has come into the field. Finally, it would not be 
fair to omit mention of a feature, also ancillary to study, which has been greatly 
developed of recent vears. In 1904 the notices of new books filled but 18 pages : 
in 1927 they required 81. There are more readers than one who always turn 
first to this portion of a new Part of the Journal, and as books sent for review 
pass on into the Society's Library they constitute an important annual addition 
to the collection at no cost to the Society. 

Considerations of space, and others which are obvious, make it difficult, 
as has been said, to enumerate imlividual contributions, but the following 
recorded in chronological order may be taken as typical. Some other important 
articles are incidentally referred to in the section on General Meetings. 
Damoplion by A. M. Daniel, The Pediments of the Mausoleion by J. Six, Olympian 
Treasuries by Louis Dyer, The Thalassocracies of Eusebius by J. L. Myres, 
Monemvasia by William Miller, Thasos by J. Penoyre and M. N. Tod, ‘ Cyrenaic ’ 
Vases by J. P. Droop, A PolycJeitan Head in the British Museum by Ernest 
Gardner, The Growth of the Spartan Policy by Guy Dickins, The Boston Counter- 
part of the Ludorisi Throne by Ernest Gardner, The Pottery called Minoan by 
E. J. Eorsdvke, Lord Elgin and his Collection by A. H. Smith. Greek Papyri and 
their Contribution to Classical Literature by F. G. Kenyon. Queen Dynamis of 
Bosporos by M. Eostovtzefl'. Ptolemaios Epiyonos by M. Holleaux, The End of 
the Odyssey bv J. B. Bury, Poet or Lawgiver by Theodore Reinach, The Inter- 
pretation of Greek Music bv E. Clements, The Greeks and Ancient Trade with 
d 
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the Atlantic bv M. Cary, The Xeic Athenian Statue Bases by S. Casson, A 
Portrait Statuette of Socrates by H. B. Walters, The Date of the Treasury of 
Atreus by A. J. B. Wace, The Herbal in Antiquity by C. Singer. 

A word of sincere gratitude is due to Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Smith, who in 
the session 1923-24 completed for the Society an Index to the last twenty-six 
volumes of the Journal, a labour of love which had occupied them for several 
years. 

Apart from the Journal only one other important publication has been 
undertaken by the Society during the period, and this it is hoped to complete 
in time for our Jubilee celebration. This is a volume embodying the results of 
the excavation of the Shrine of Artemis Orthia at Sparta carried out by members 
of the British School at Athens during the years 1906-1910. There was 
precedent for the enterprise in the volume describing the excavations by members 
of the School at Athens on the site of Phylakopi in the island of Melos which 
was issued by the Society in 1900, and sold to members at a little above cost 
price and at a higher price to the general public. Although the outlay has not 
been entirely recovered, tbe results seemed to the Council sufficiently encourag- 
ing to justify them in making this further venture. The volume in question 
will be under the general editorship of Professor B. M. Dawkins, who was 
Director of the School while the Excavations at Sparta were in progress, and 
special chapters will be contributed by the late Guy Dickins, J. P. Droop. 
H. J. Bose. A. J. B. Wace, and A. M. Woodward. Some of the illustrations 
have already been made for the preliminary Beports which appeared from time 
to time in the Annual of the British School at Athens and are therefore available 
for the proposed volume without further expense. 


PUBLICITY AND PBOPAGANDA 

In the session 1910-11 the Council, feeling that the position of Greek in 
education had reached a critical stage, appointed a Committee to consider the 
question in all its bearings. The Eeport of this Committee, based on a vast 
amount of hitherto untabulated data, was published in the Educational 
Supplement of The Times for January 1912, and formed the text of a very full 
and interesting discussion, inaugurated by Professor Ernest Gardner, at the 
meeting of the Classical Association in the same month. The Beport was 
afterwards circulated to members of the Society, and the recommendations 
which it embodied may be summed up in the words, “ If difficulties of curri- 
culum or other causes exclude the possibility of Greek being taught in some 
secondary schools, it should at least be arranged that there should be some 
school or schools in each educational district at which Greek could be learnt 
by those who wish to learn it.” Much the same plea was put forward in the 
Beport of the Prime Minister's Committee on ‘ The Classics in Education ’ some 
ten years later. The subject was taken up again in November 1916 when 
Dr. Walter Leaf, then President of the Society, opened a discussion on the 
‘ Future of Hellenic Studies,’ in which Mr. T. E. Page, Sir Clifford Allbutt, 
Professor B. S. Conway, Professor Percy Gardner, 8ir William Bamsay, 
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Mr. R. W. Livingstone and Sir Frederic Kenyon took part. Various views were 
expressed and opinions difiered, particularly on the subject of ' Compulsory 
Greek,’ but though no resolution was proposed, it was felt that the discussion 
had amply served its purpose in eliciting individual opinions on a subject of 
vital importance to the Society. After this meeting the Council decided to 
reprint the Report of the Committee referred to above, together with a supple- 
mentary note which appeared in the Educational Supplement of The Times in 
March 1'912. The speeches delivered at the meeting were publi.shed in the 
Journal (Vol. XXXVI.). 


COMMITTEE OX THE EURTHER POPULARISATIOX OF THE C'LAS.SIC.S 

In the session 1921-22 a Committee consisting of Messrs. Baynes, Beazley, 
Bell, Forsdyke, Gardiner, Last, Livingstone, Sheppard and Lre, with Mr. 
Penoyre as convener, was appointed to act with a Committee of the Roman 
Society to consider what could be done to popularise classical study. One of 
their first recommendations was based upon the sound principle that the 
future of such a Society as ours rests with the young. As long ago as 190G the 
Society on the recommendation of the Council created a class of student asso- 
ciates who for a subscription of half a guinea were admitted to some but not to 
all the prmleges of full membership. The result was disappointing, but the 
Council, on the recommendation of the Committee in question, now took the 
bolder course of admitting duly qualified student associates, on payment of an 
annual half-guinea without entrance fee, to the full use of the Journal, Library, 
Photographic Collection and Meetings, with the further proviso that on passing 
beyond the status pupillaris such associates might at once become full members 
on payment of the guinea subscription. This bolder policy has been amply 
justified, as no less than 150 student associates have been admitted on these 
terms, and a large proportion of them have become full members after taking 
their degree. 

The Committee also issued in the session 1922-23, under the title The Claim 
of Antiquitjf a pamphlet containing an annotated list of the most usefid and 
accessible books for those who. without being scholars, have come under the 
spell of ancient art and literature. This pamphlet, of which a second edition 
appeared a year later and a third in 1927-28, proved a most useful ancLpopular 
guide. They also arranged a course of popular lectures by distinguished 
scholars which were delivered at various London schools, and included The 
Great Schools of Philosophy by Professor Gilbert Murray, The Emperor Julian 
the Apostate by X. H. Baynes, The Excavator in the Xear East by D. G. Hogarth, 
The Art of Crete by H. R. Hall, and Grech Life and the Greek Environment by 
A. J. Toynbee. Another series delivered in the session 1925-26 is mentioned in 
the Section on General Meetings. 

In 1921-25 the Committee produced a second advisory pamphlet entitled 
The Geography of the Ancient M'orld, being a select list of wall maps, etc. 
suited for classical teaching in schools. The best maps produced in various 
countries were selected and catalogued with full particulars of size and 
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price, while a special section was given to atlases, with brief hints and 
comments. 

In the autumn of 1928 the Committee organised at 50 Bedford Square 
‘ an exhibition of wall pictures, illustrated books, electrotypes of coins 
and slides. Among the wall pictures the Society's own selection of enlarged 
photographs of sculptrrre and architecture had a place. This e.xhibition will 
be repeated when the Popularisation Committee's third recommendatory 
pamphlet, on Pictures for Schools, is published. The pamphlet forms a detailed 
catalogue of the exhibition.' 

This outline of the work of what is commonly known as the Popularisation 
Committee will have shown what invaluable service it has rendered in bringing 
a constant stream of fresh life and ideas into the Society's operations. 

EXPLORATION AND EXCAVATION 

THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT ATHENS 

The Society has during the period under review maintained its annual 
grant of .£LUU to the School (except that for the last two years of the Great 
War it was necessarily reduced to £50), and has accordingly been represented 
on the Managing Committees. The following special grants have also been 
made towards excavations undertaken by its members ; in the session 1906-07, 
£100 towards e.xcavations at Sparta ; in the following session, £10f» for the same 
object, and in 1924-25, when the School, after the war, resumed operations at 
Sparta, a further grant of £100. 

THE BRITLSH SCHOOL AT ROME 

The Society from its foundation in 1902 made an annual grant of £25 to 
this School, which during the period 1908-20 was raised to £50. In 1909 the 
Pre.sident and Hon. Secretary signed in the name of the Society a memorial 
(happily successful) in favour of a grant of £500 a year to the School from public 
funds. In 1911. when the School was, under the auspices of the Commissioners 
for the E.xhibition of 1851, re-constituted so as to cover various branches of art. 
Painting. Sculpture. Architecture, etc., and the original Committee became the 
Faculty of Archaeology and Letters, the Society's grant was allocated to that 
Faculty. In 1920. however, the many other claims upon the Society's resources 
made it necessary to reduce the grant to £10 lO.s. But in 1916-17 the Societv 
made a grant of £25 towards the production of the Catalogue of the Capitoline 
Museum which had been undertaken by members of the School at Rome. 

OTHER GRANT.S 

In 1901-5 a grant of £100 was made to the Cretan E.xploration Fund; in 
1908-9 a grant of £30 to ilr. C. H. Hawes, a former student of the School at 
Athens, for work in Crete, while smaller grants have from time to time been 
made to the Asia Minor Exploration Fund, and for exploration in the island of 
Thasos, in Boeotia and in Egypt. 
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THE LIBRAEY AXD PHOTOGRAPHIC COLLECTIONS 

There is much active and satisfactory progress to be recorded under this 
head, but it woidd seem best in the first place to speak of two changes of quarters 
which have been effected during the period. It was in the Report for 190S-9 
that the Council gave notice that the Library had outgrown its original quarters 
at 22 Albemarle Street, so that it had become imperative to seek for better 
accommodation. In the following year they were able to announce that such 
accommodation providing more room not only for books but for readers, and 
also for the Librarian and his assistant, had been found at 19 Bloomsbury 
Square. There had been some hesitation about moving to a neighbourhood 
on the face of it less accessible than Albemarle Street, but the proximity to the 
British Museum was a decided advantage, and members of Council and fre- 
quenters of the Library soon became accustomed to the new site. Thanks to a 
special Emergency Fund of nearly .tlOb, to which members generously con- 
tributed. nearly the whole cost of the move, including new fittings, decoration, 
etc., was met without touching the Society's small investments or seriou.sly 
increasing current ordinary expenditure. From this date onwards contributions 
towards the rent were made by the Schools at Athens and Rome for the use of 
the Society's rooms, and. as already mentioned, since the foundation of the 
Roman Society, steadily increasing support has come from that quarter. In 
the session 1910-11 the Hellenic Society extended its premises to make room for 
the new Society as tenants, and it was from that time that arrangements began 
to take effect for reciprocal privileges between the two bodies. It was wisely 
decided from the first that the books and slides of both Societies should form 
one Library and Collection, to which members of each Society should have 
equal access and facilities. This arrangement worked admirably, and towards 
the latter part of the Society's tenure of these rooms, rents were received also 
from the Royal Archaeological Institute, from Lady Roberts' Field Cllass Fund 
(administered by Mr. Penoyre). and. when the Society in 1922-23 took over the 
whole house, a rent of £50 from the English Jersey Cattle Society, which had 
long occupied the ground floor. 

This arrangement worked satisfactorily for about two years, but towards 
the end of that time certain warnings as to the effect upon the structure of the 
house of the increasing weight of books, and the steadily growing need for more 
accommodation now that the rooms were occupied by two active Societies, led 
the Council to the conclusion that a further move was necessary. After carefvd 
search an exceptional opportunity presented itself of acquiring the lease of 
the fine house on the south side of Bedford Square in which the Society is now 
happily e.stablished. For all the complicated arrangements for moving the 
Library, photographic collection's, etc. to the new premises, and for the re- 
construction necessary to adapt the premises to the Society's requirements, all 
members owe a debt of dee]) gratitude to a Sub-Committee, consisting of Mr. 
A. H. Smith (the President), Mr. Maurice Thompson and Mr. Penoyre. under the 
professional guidance of Mr. Christian Doll, a former student of the British 
School at Athens, who happily for us held the post of architect to the Bedford 
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Estate. The labours of this Sub-Committee were incessant, and as a result the 
move was eifected and the new premises were in working order in a far shorter 
time than could have been anticipated. In the Report for 1925-26 fidl details 
Avere given of the accommodation, with clear and attractive plans. But it 
seems worth while to note here the main features in what is likely to be the 
home of the Society for at least a generation to come. In the front of the 
house, ozi the ground door, is the dignified Council Chamber panelled throughout 
in dark oak. Behind it is the office and slide department administered by 
Mr. M’ise. and so situated that all the routine work can be carried on out of 
earshot of the Library. A corridor beyond, in which are housed all the 
classical te.vts and commentaries in one alphabetical sequence, leads to the main 
upper Library (formerly a billiard-room), a spacious apartment well lit by 
two full-length Avindows and a large skylight, Xearly all the book-cases were 
brought from Bloomsbury Square and re-fitted. This upper Library contains 
the works on PapAui. Inscriptions, Travel, Topography and Excavation, Pre- 
Hellenic Studies. History, ilodern Greek, Mythology, Antiquities and Art. 
From the corridor leading to the upper Library a spiral staircase descends to 
the Periodical-room, cleverly constructed by Mr. Doll by sweeping away a 
labyrinth of kitchen, pantries and offices. Under the main upper Library are 
a small workshop and a large book store, which will ultimately be used for the 
most out-of-date periodicals and other obsolescent material. These rooms 
are not open to members. Below the Council Chamber and Mr. Wise’s office 
are the domestic quarters occupied by resident caretakers. The whole of the 
upper part of the house is let to the London Association of Accountants. 

Passing now to the Library itself, it is impossible to record all the additions 
that have been made by gift or purchase during the last twenty-five years, 
but it may be stated in round figures that the number of volumes has risen 
from about 2600 in 1901-05 to about 12.000 at the present time. Among 
gifts, special mention is due to that of over 130 volumes from the library of the 
late Sir John Sandys, given by Lady Sandys in 1922-23, of his valuable Homeric 
Library, with other miscellaneous books, given by Dr. Walter Leaf in 1925-26, 
and in the same year over 100 volumes given by Jlr, Arthur Smith and specially 
selected to fill gaps in the shelves of the Joint Library of the tAvo Societies. 
Other donor.s Avhose names should be recorded as generous benefactors are 
IV. H. Buckler, Mrs. Culley, F. W. Hasluck, Miss C. A. Hutton, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. G. Milne, and Mi.ss H. Virtue-Tebbs. 

In the general administration of the Library, apart from the unremitting 
labours of Mr. Penoyre. Mr. Le Fanu and Mr. Wise, invaluable voluntarA’ help has 
been and i.s dailv rendered by the Association of Friends of the Library, Avhose 
names and serAuces have been recorded from time to time in the Annual Reports. 

The Catalogue from 1906-07 has from time to time been brought up to date, 
but the usefulnes.s of the Library was enormously increaseil bA’ the issue in 
1921 of the Classified Catalogue of the Books, Pamphlets and Maps in the 
Library of the tAVo Societies compiled by our indefatigable Librarian, Mr. 
Penoyre. This Amlume Avith its 35 sections, folloAving the order Avhich has been 
in use for many years in Bursian’s Bibliotheca Philologica Classica, and AA’ith 
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the ingenious Key to their arrangement given at the end, has. quite apart from 
its use to our members, been generally recognised by ex])erts in such matters 
as a masterpiece of bibliography. The compiler was as.sisted by members of 
Council and others with special knowledge in the various departments of study, 
and Mr. Arthur Smith added to his already great services as Hon. Librarian 
by acting as referee on any doubtful point. Although the Council made a 
grant of £50 towards the expenses of the Catalogue, it was in the main the 
Librarian's own venture, undertaken, he assures me, for the verv great interest 
and happiness which the work brought him. Additions to the Library 
classified under the same sections are recorded in each volume of the Journal. 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC COLLECTIOXS, ETC. 

As in the case of the books, the growth in the Society's collections of 
photographs and lantern slides during the period has been most remarkable. 
The first complete Catalogue of Lantern Slides appeared in the Journal for 1904, 
and a new Catalogue incorporating the supplementarv lists given from time to 
time in the Journal, and including a Roman Supplement, was issued in 1913-14. 
From the first the Catalogue has been made on a single scientific system, the 
slides being arranged according to subject, but a great step forward in the use- 
fulness of the collection for educational purposes was taken when, from about 
1920 onwards, sets dealing with special subjects began to be issued with lecture 
texts by recognised authorities. The credit of this admirable scheme is due to 
the initiation of Mr. G. H. Hallam, who himself made important contributions 
to it, besides placing at the disposal of the Society his carefully collected series 
of negatives of Rome and Italy. In view of the educational importance of the 
scheme, it seems worth while to give here a complete list of the sets now available, 
with the names of those who proiide the texts. 


Greek : 

The Pre-Hellenic Age (no text). 

The Geography of Greece (A. J. Toynbee). 
Ancient Athens (S. Casson). 

Ancient Architecture (D. S. Robertson). 
Greek Sculpture (J. Penoyre). 

The Parthenon (A. H. Smith). 

Greek T'a.9es (M. A. B. Braunholtz). 

Survey of Early Greek Corns (P. Gardner). 
Some Goins of Sicily (G. F. Hill). 

Greek Papyri (H. I. Bell). 

Olympia and Greek Athletics (E. JC. 
Gardiner). 

Alexander the Great (D. G. Hogarth). 

The Travels of St. Paul (no text). 

The Ancient Theatre (J. T. Sheppard). 


I Roman : 

I Rome (H. Last). 

' The Roman Forum (G- H. Hallam). 

The Roman Forum, for advanced Students 
(T. Ashby). 

The Puluntine and Capitol (T. Ashby). 

The Via Appin (R. Gardner). 

27(6 Roman Cctmpagnn (T. .Ashby). 

Roman Portraiture (iirs, S. .Arthur Strong). 
Horace (G. H. Hallam). 

Pompeii (.A. van Buren). 

Ostia (T. Ashby). 

Sicily (H. E. Butler). 

The Roman Rhone (S. E. Wiiibolt). 

Timgad (H. E. Butler). 

Roman Britain (Mortimer Wheeler). 

The Roman Wall (R. G. Collingwood). 


The series also includes annotated lists of slides only, prepared bv 3Ir. 
Penoyre to illustrate Ancient Life both Greek and Roman, by Mr. D. Brooke 
on Ancient Athens, and by A. W. and B. I. Lawrence to illustrate Xenophon’s 
Expedition of Cyrus and the Anabasis. 

The Library contains also a reference collection of photographs, both large 
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and small, wliich lias jiroved both of use and enjoyment to members. From 
1912 onwards steps have been taken to collect, mount and classify original 
drawings which have been reproduced in the Hellemc Journal and the Annual 
of the British School at Athens, and in the ses.sion 1917-18 it was suggested that 
the Society might endeavour to collect and classify sketches, plans, etc. made 
by travellers in the Near East in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. A 
beginning was made that session when Miss Annie Barlow presented a roll of 
draudngs of Sicily. Malta, etc., bought at the Frere sale, and probably collected 
by John Hookham Frere. the well-known translator of Aristojohanes. during 
his re.sidence in Malta 1819-4G. The most important gift of the kind has been 
the MSS. of Robert AVoofl (1716-71), generously'pre.sented by his descendants, 
together with the original drawings of the Italian artist Borra who accompanied 
him. A catalogue of the IVood papers appeared in Vol. XL VI. of the Society’s 
Journal, and a studv of part of the materials was published, with facsimiles, in 
Vol. XLVII. by Jliss C. A. Hutton. 

Of different but equal intere.st is the fine collection of early prints and 
original drawings, mainly of Rome, the generous gift to the Joint Library of 
iMr. St. Clair Baddeley. The arrangement of these has been a matter of time 
and care, but they are now adequately and accessibly housed, and the Catalogue 
of the collection, by Lady Brooke, is nearly ready for publication. 

The Joint Library also posses.ses a long serie.s of singularly accurate water- 
colour drawings of Italian Church furniture and plate, the gift of an anonymous 
donor. 

The list of members who have from time to time made generous contribu- 
tions of lantern slides, negatives and photographs is too long to quote here, 
though grateful ackiKjwledgments have always been made in the Annual 
Reports. But special reference is due to the services of Professor J. L. Myres, 
who. when acting as Hon. Keeper of the Photographic Collections, initiated the 
arrangement of the negatives, in subject order, with a corresponding set of 
reference photographs, similarly numbered, which with certain developments, 
already mentioned, has ever since been followed, to the great advantage of all 
niember.s who have occasion to jmrchase or hire the material. The Keeper of 
the collections is now Jlr. Penovre. 

In conluding this section on the Library and the Photographic Collections, 
the readiest way to bring home the great advance made bv the Societv in the 
period under review is to give the following figures : 


I’isitors to the Librarv 

190.') 

675 



1921 

2.000 

and from that dati 
numerous to count. 

Books bornjwed 

190o 

101 



1928 

;L:f89 


Slides borrowed 

190o 

3.053 



1927 

12.216 


Slides sold 

190-6 

787 


> ’ ; ; 

1927 

2.221 
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GENERAL MEETINGS 

The General Meetings of the Society have throughout the period been held 
normally four times a j'ear in the rooms of the Society of Antiquaries at Burling- 
ton House. I propose, as in the first part of this History, to give a brief survey 
in chronological order of the principal papers read at the.se meetings and of the 
subsequent discussions as recorded year by year in the Society’s Proceedings. 

In 1904 Dr. Arthur Evans gave an account of the last season’s work at 
Knossos. describing in particular the mausoleum of Minoan times then dis- 
covered, and of which plans j)repared by Mr. Theodore Fyfe were exhibited. 

In 1905 Mr. "VV. \V. Tarn read a paper on the Greek "War-ship, which led 
to an animated discussion in which Mr. W. C. F. Anderson. Professor Ernest 
Gardner, Mr. G. F. Hill and others took part ; and Profes.sor Percy Gardner 
read a paper on the Apoxyomenos and its relation to Lysi])])us in the light of 
the recently discovered Agias of Delphi. Dr. IValdstein and Professor Ernest 
Gardner took part in the discussion. 

At the Annual fleeting the President. Sir Richard Jebb. referred in his 
Address to recent excavations by the Greeks at Orojuis, Sunium and Epidaurus, 
by the Belgians at Carthaea on the coast of Ceos, by the French at Delos, by 
the Germans on the site of the A.sclepieion in the island of Cos. and at Miletus, 
and both by the Austrians and by Mr. Hogarth for the British Museum at 
Ephesus. 

In November 1905 Mr. G. F. Hill read a paper on a bronze coin of A, sine, 
in Messenia, which by the style in which Apollo and his son Dry ops were 
repre.sented recalled the Laconian style of relief, which was interesting in view 
of the historical relations between Asine and Sparta. 

The death of the Pre.sident, Sir Richard Jebb. occurred in December of 
that year, and at the meeting in January 1906 the new President, Professor 
Percy Gardner, delivered an Address to the memory of his predecessor. There 
followed an illustrated paper by Profes.sor W. C. F. Anderson on Greek and 
Roman Ships, embodying a criticism of the views recenth' ]uit forward by 
Mr. Mh W. Tarn. The jiaper was discussed by 5Ir. S. H. Butcher. ]\Ir. Cecil 
Smith, Dr. Edmond AYarre and Mr. A. B. Cook. 

In May 1906 3Ir. Cecil Smith, Keeper of Greek and Roman Antiquities at 
the British 3Iuseum, read an interesting paper on recen.t acquisitions in his 
Department, dwelling incidentally upon the inadequate sum available for 
purchases. Later in the same month Mr. Horace Sandars read a paper, 
illustrated by lantern slides, on a collection of pre-Roman bronze votive objects 
from Despenaperros in Spain, which was of special interest from the light 
thrown bv some of the little figures on the remarkable head found at Elche. 
the Iberian city of the Ilisi. and now in the Louvre. At the Annual Meeting 
Mr. Cecil Smith gave an illustrated communication on the arrangement of 
the Parthenon pediments, dealing particularly with the representations of 
Victory. 

In the session 1906-7 a paper was read at the first meeting on November 16. 
by the Rev. G. C. Richards, on ‘ The Ionian Islands in the Ot/ysicy,’ with special 
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reference to Professor Dorpfeld’s theory that by Ithaca in the Odyssey Homer 
meant the island later known as Leucas. and in modern times as Santa Maura. 
This paper aroused so much interest that a second meeting for its discussion 
was held on Xovemher 27, when Professor Dorpfeld’s theory was criticised by 
Professor Ernest Gardner and to some extent supported by Professor R. C. 
Bosanquet. After Mr. Richards had made a brief reply the President, Professor 
Percy Gardner, summed up against the claims of Thiaki as identical udth Ithaca, 
but added that Homer could not be regarded as a safe source for history. 

At the meeting in April 1907 Professor Ridgeway read an important paper 
on ■' The True Scene of the Second Act of the Eiimenides.’ arguing in favour of 
the Palladium south-east of the Acropolis, and outside the walls, as against the 
traditional claims of the Areopagus. 

In the session 1907-08, on November 12, Professor Ronald Burrows gave 
an account of his excavations at Mycalessus in Boeotia, and Dr. B. P. Grenfell 
gave an account of some Greek papyri found in Egypt, including some of the 
writings of the historian Theoi)ompus of the fourth century b.c., and a fragment 
of the lost Hypsipylc of Euripides. In March 1908 Miss Gertrude Bell read an 
illustrated paper on ' The Early Christian Architecture of the Karadagh,’ 
which was afterwards discussed by Mr. Phene Spiers, Mr. 0. M. Dalton and 
Jlr. Lethaby. At the meeting in May after Mr. Cecil Smith had discussed 
Professor Ernest Gardner’s paper on the Trentham Statue recently acquired by 
the British iluseum from the Duke of Sutherland's collection, and argued for a 
later date than that suggested by Professor Gardner, Mr. Penovre showed 
slides of a relief of the fifth century b.c. which had recently been discovered in 
Thasos. 

In the session 1908-9, at the meeting in November. Professor W. Ridgeway 
presented a new -view of the part played by the early northern element of the 
Greek race in the evolution of two striking features of Greek classical art and 
architecture — the gabled pediment and the continuous frieze. Both in his 
opinion were due to the Achaean race. At the meeting in February Mr. P. Ure 
gave a further account with lantern slides of ‘Recent Excavations in the Ancient 
Greek Cemetery at Rhitsona in Boeotia,’ while Mr. AV. C. F. Anderson described 
a recent journey to Amphipolis and discussed its possibilities as a site for 
excavation. At the meeting in May Dr. L. R. Farnell read a paper on ‘ The 
Megala Dionysia and the origin of Tragedy,’ referring incidentally to a recent 
discovery by Mr. R. M. Dawkins of a Dionysiac ilummers’ Play in Modern 
Thrace, of which photographs were exhibited. The paper was discussed by 
Professor Ridgeway. 

In the session 1909-10, at the November meeting. Miss Gertrude Bell 
read an illustrated paper on the Persian Palace of Ukheidar. At the meeting 
in February 1910 Miss Jane Harrison read an illustrated paper on ‘ The Myth 
of Zagreus in relation to Primitive Initiation Ceremonies,’ which was discussed 
by Dr. Farnell and the Rev. A. G. Bather. At the meeting in iVIay the 
President [(Professor Percy Gardner) read a paper, illustrated by lantern slides, 
on ‘ Some Bronzes recently acquired by the Ashmolean Museum.’ The paper 
was discussed by Mr. G. F. Hill and Professor Ernest Gardner. At the Annual 
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Meeting in June Mr. Arthur Smith gave an illustrated communication on the 
recent rearrangement of the pedimental sculptures of the Parthenon in the 
Elgin Eoom at the British Museum. 

In the session 1910-11, at the first meeting, Mr. G. E. Hill read a paper on 
some Graeco-Phoenician Shrines, mainly based on the coins of the great 
Phoenician cities. The paper was discussed by Mr. H. H. Statham, Miss 
Gertrude Bell and Sir Henry Howorth. At the meeting in February 1911, 
Professor Ernest Gardner spoke about a Polycleitan head in the British Museum 
which, coming from Apollonia, was recognised as a replica of the head of the 
IVestmacott athlete. The communication (afterwards published in the 
Journal) was discussed by Mr. hi. Gardiner, Mrs. Esdaile. Mr. Penoyre, Mr. Hill 
and Mr. H. B. Walters. At the meeting in May, Professor Ridgeway read a 
very important paper on ‘ The Origin of the Great Games of Greece,’ developing 
the theory that they arose out of the worship of dead heroes. The paper was 
criticised by Dr. J. G. Frazer, Dr. Farnell and Miss Harrison, none of whom 
were prepared to accept the theory as conclusive. Professor Ridgeway in his 
reply stood his ground so far as the Great Games — Olympian, Pythian, Nemean, 
Isthmian, Panathenaic and Eleusinian — were concerned. 

At the meeting in Xovember 1911, Professor Baldwin Brown read a paper, 
illustrated by photographs from a draped model, on Ancient Greek Dress, 
claiming that tlie dress of the ancient Greeks might be termed the most charac- 
teristic product of Hellenism, for nothing else exhibited so perfectly the capacity 
of the Greeks for effecting beautiful results by direct and simple means. At the 
May meeting. Sir IV. M. Ramsay read a paper on ' The Shrine of the God Men 
Askaenos at Pisidiau Antioch.’ The paper was discussed by Professor Percy 
Gardner, Sir Henry Howorth, Mrs. Esdaile and Dr. Farnell. In June, at an 
Extraordinary Meeting, Professor Ernest Gardner’s communication on the 
so-called Boston reliefs which were thought to be part of the Ludo\-isi Throne 
(afterwards worked up for a paper in the Journal) led to an interesting discussion 
in which Mr. Guv Dickins, Professor W. C'. F. Anderson, Sir Frederick Pollock 
and Mr. A. H. Smith took part. 

At the meeting in January 1913, Mr. IV. H. Buckler gave an account of 
the American Excavations at Sardis, illustrated by lantern slides, and in the 
discussion which followed, the President. Sir Arthur Evans, Mr. Hill, and Mr. 
Hogarth took part. At the meeting in May, Professor Percy Gardner gave an 
important address, illustrated by lantern slides, on the restoration of master- 
pieces of Greek Sculpture, contending that all restoration should be in plaster, 
or in drawings, the marbles themselves remaining untouched. Mr. Arthur 
Smith and Professor Ernest Gardner took part in the discussion. 

At the meeting in Xovember 1913, Mr. Ellis Minns read an illustrated paper 
(afterwards published in the Journal) on ‘ Two Greek Documents of the first 
century b.c. from IVestern Media.’ Professor Sayce, who presided, dwelt on 
the importance of the discoverv as evidence of the existence in the provinces 
north-west of what is now India of so strong an Hellenic element that Greek 
was used for legal and commercial purposes bj' persons of other than Greek 
nationality.] At the meeting in February 1911, Miss Jane Harrison read a 
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paper on ‘ Poseidon and tlie Minotaur,’ and in 3Iay, Professor Ridgeway read 
a paper on ‘ The Earlv Iron Age in the Aegean Area,’ which was discussed by 
Sir Henrv Howorth and bv Sir Arthur Evans, who strongly dissented from the 
theorv put forward. 

At the meeting in February 1915. Mr. R. M. Dawkins read a paper on 
‘ The [Modern Greeks in Asia Minor,’ limited to such portions of the Christian 
population as are Greek in religion, sentiment and language, but excluding the 
Greeks of the coast towns and those who have settled in the country at different 
times since the Turkish conquest. A series of slides was shown to illustrate 
the pastoral and agricultural way of life of these people among the mountains, 
plains and rock-cut dwellings of Cappadocia. Interesting particulars were given 
of the various dialects. In May. Professor J. L. Myres read a paper on the 
e.xcavations in Cyprus made in 1913 on behalf of the Cyprus Museum. In 
Xovember. Professor Percy Gardner read an illustrated paper on ‘ A new 
Statue of Alexander the Great from Cyrene.’ which was discussed by Mrs. 
Esdaile. ilr. A. H. Smith, and Mrs. S. Arthur Strong. In May 1916, Mr. G. F. 
Hill read a paper on ‘ Apollo and St. Michael ; some Analogies,’ which led to an 
interesting discussion in which the President (Dr. 'Walter Leaf), Dr. Crawfurd, 
Mr. J. P. Droop, Dr. Sambon and Mr. P. X. Ure took part. 

At the meeting in February 1917, Mr. A. B. Cook read a paper, illustrated 
by lantern slides, on ‘ The Eastern Pediment of the Parthemm ; . its restoration 
and significance,’ which was discus.sed by Sir Charles M’aldstein. Mr. G. F. Hill 
and Professor "W. R. Lethaby. At the meeting in May. Professor Lethaby read 
a paper, illustrated by lantern slides, on ‘ Greek Art and Modern Art,' or in 
other words what Art meant to the Greeks and to us. After referring to certain 
early drawings of Greek temples in the ^’ictoria and Albert Museum, and 
especially to ton minutely accurate drawings of the Acropolis at Athens a 
century ago. Professor Lethaby touched on the use of colour in Greek architec- 
ture and sculpture, and bnally dwelt on the high ideals of the Greeks not only 
in these, but in minor arts, such as coinage, and implied the lack of any such 
national feeling for art among ourselves. 

In [May 1918. Professor B. P. Grenfell read a paper on ‘ The Value of 
Pa])yri for the Textual Criticism of E.xtant Authors.’ In thanking Professor 
Grenfell for his valuable communication the President (Dr. Leaf) made some 
observations on the questions raised by the Homeric papvri. At the Annual 
Meeting in June, Jlr. Xorinan Gardiner read a paper on ‘ The Alleged Kingship 
of the Glympian Victor,’ discussing the theorv originally propounded by Mr. 
A. B. Cook and since elaborated by 8ir James Frazer in The Golden Bough and 
by Mr. Cornford in Themis. Letters were read from >Sir James Frazer and Mr. 
Cornford on some of the points, and Mr. A. B. Cook and Dr. Farnell took part 
in the discussion which followed. Dr. Farnell agreeing with Mr. Gardiner in the 
view that the Greek Games were not of ritualistic origin, and [Mr. Cook explain- 
ing that he had now somewhat modified his theorv. 

In Xovember 1918, Mr. A. H. Smith read a paper, illustrated by lantern 
slides, on ‘ The Temporary ’\Var-time Exhibition in the British Museum.’ 
intended primarily to give our overseas visitors some idea of the treasures of 
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the Museum, although, as the most valuable objects were in a place of safety, 
recourse was had as far as possible to casts. The exhibition had attracted a 
constant stream of visitors. Papers read at the meetings in Februarv' and 
May 1919. by Professor Percy Gardner on ’ A Bronze Head of Polvcleitan 
Style,’ lately given to the Ashmolean Museum, by Mr. D. S. Robertson on 
‘ A Greek Carnival,’ and by Mr. J. T. Sheppard on ‘ Admetus, Verrall and 
Professor Myres,’ were afterwards published in the Journal. At the Annual 
Meeting in June, Mr. Stanley Casson read a paper, illustrated by lantern slides, 
on ‘ Antiquities discovered on the Salonica Front.’ 

In Xovember 1919, Mr. Jay Hambidge made a communication on 
‘ Symmetry and Proportion in Greek Architecture,’ which was discusseil by 
the President (Sir Frederic Kenyon) and Mr. Arthur Smith, and evoked so 
much interest that it was decided to hold a further meeting at which illustra- 
tions of the application of the theories laid down by Mr. Hambidge could be 
shown and discussed. At this second meeting held in December. Jlr. Hambidge 
again spoke on ‘ Symmetry in Greek Architecture,’ and Sir Cecil Smith. Mr. 
W. C. F. Anderson and Mr. A. E. Henderson took part in the discussion. In 
February 19'20. Mr. E. J. Forsdyke's paper, illustrated by lantern slides, on 
‘ A Mycenaean Head recently acquired by the British Museum ’ (afterwards 
published in the Journal), was discussed by Sir Arthur Evans, Mr. A. H. Smith, 
Mr. H. E. Hall and Professor Ernest Gardner. At the meeting in May. ilr. 
A. H. Smith gave an illustrated address on ‘The Life of the Ancients as illustrated 
by objects in the British Museum.’ 

At the Annual Meeting in June 1920, an illuminated Address.^ together 
with a Greek Psephisma. was pre.sented to Mr. George Macmillan on his resigna- 
tion of the office of Hon. Secretary which he had served for forty years from the 
foundation of the Society. After some introductory remarks by H.E. Monsieur 
Gennadius. who had been closely associated with Mr. Macmillan in the founda- 
tion of the Society, the Address was read and presented by Dr. Leaf. Mr. 
Macmillan, in expressing his warm thanks for the ]>resentation, and for the 
very kind words which had accompanied it, said that the Address would always 
be treasured both by himself and by those who came after him. 

In the session 1920-21. for the first time Students’ Meetings were held in 
addition to the usual General Meetings and proved a great success. Thus, in 
October 1920. Mr. A. J. B. AVace gave a lecture on (Mycenae, with some account 
of the recent excavations of the British School at Athens. In December Mrs. 
Strong gave particulars of recent archaeological research in Italy. In (March 
1921, Mr. Hill read a paper to illustrate ‘ The Greek Theory of Portraiture.’ 

At the ordinary meeting in Xovember 1920. Mrs. Strong read a paper 
(afterwards published in the J ournal) on ‘ The Imagery of the recently discovered 
Basilica near the Porta Maggiore in Rome,’ which was discussed by the 
President (Sir F. Kenvon), Sir Rennell Rodd. Mr. A. H. Smith. (Mr. G. F. Hill 


^ The Entrlish text was drafted by Dr. Riviere, •was signed by the Pre^ddent, Vice- 
Leaf, the Greek tlecree written by Mr. M. N. Presidents, surviving Original Members, 
Tod. The Adtlress, transcribed by Mr. Council and Officers . 

Graily Hewitt and bound by Messrs. 
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and Sir Arthur Evans. At a Special Meeting held in March 1921, in the rooms 
of the Koval Institute of British Architects (a joint meeting of the two bodies), 
Mr. Jay Hambidge gave an illustrated communication on ‘ Further Evidences 
for Dynamic Symmetry in Ancient Architecture.’ The paper, which was warmly 
appreciated, was discussed by Sir Charles JValston, who presided, by Mr. P. JV. 
Hubbard. Jlr. George Hubbard. Jlr. Cloudesley Brereton and Mr. Theodore 
Fyfe. At the meeting in February, Mr. H. B. JValters gave an illustrated 
description (afterwards published in the Journal) of the red-figured vases 
recently acquired by the British Museum, and Sir F. Kenyon (who presided). 
Professor Ernest Gardner, Sir Henry Howorth and Sir Charles JValston took 
part in the discussion. At the meeting in May, Sir Arthur Evans and Mr. 
F. X. Pryce read illustrated papers (afterwards published in the Journal) on 
‘ Two recently discovered jMinoan Bronzes,’ which were discussed by Sir 
Frederic Kenyon (in the Chair), Mr. Hogarth, Dr. Leaf, Mr. Seager, Mr. 
Forsdyke and Profes.sor Ernest Gardner. 

At the Meeting in Xovember 1921, Mr. H. I. Bell read a paper on ‘ Hellenism 
in Egypt.' At the meeting in February 1922, Mr. Arthur Smith described the 
frieze from Aphrodisias recently acquired by the British Museum. The paper 
was commented upon by the President, Professor Lethaby and Sir Henry 
Howorth. The third meeting, held in May, was convened to celebrate the 
publication of the first volume of the long-expected work on the Palace of 
Minos by Sir Arthur Evans, when Mr. Arthur Smith presided. Professor J. P. 
Droop gave a general summary of the contents of the volume, illustrated by 
lantern slides, some of them in colour. Mr. Theodore Fyfe spoke on architectural 
mouldings in stucco, Dr. H. E. Hall on the relations between the Minoan 
ciHlisation and ancient Egypt, and after further remarks by Mr. Hogarth, the 
Chairman summed up the debt which the Society, and archaeologists generally, 
owed to Sir Arthur Evans for his long and successful labours, and congratulated 
him on the fine instalment now published. The first Students’ Meeting of the 
Session, held in December, was devoted to the memory of Mr. F. JA.' Hasluck, 
formerly Assistant Director of the British School at Athens, and a frequent 
contributor to the Journal. Mr. Peno\Te gave particulars of Mr. Hasluck’s 
posthumous works, with personal recollections of their author ; Mr. N. H. 
Baynes gave an address on the development of East Roman asceticism, dwelling 
on the need for a general study of monasteries in the East Roman Empire ; 
while Professor Lethaby showed by means of the lantern the long and beautiful 
series of photographs taken by Jlr. Hasluck of the monasteries of Mount Athos. 
At the second Students' Meeting iu March. Mr. E. J. Forsdyke showed the 
lantern slides in the Society's collection illustrating ‘ The Decorative Art of 
Pre-historic Greek Pottery.’ 

At the meeting in Xovember 1922, Mr. Bernard Ashmole read a paper. 
■ Xew Lights on the LudoHsi Throne,’ afterwards published in the Journal'. 
Professor Percy Gardner tlescribed and showed photographs of two recent 
acquisitions of the Ashmolean JIuseum. one a marble female head of life size, 
from the collection of the late Lord Downe, ami the other a gracefully draped 
statuette which had been in the collection of Mr. Mncent Robinson and probably 
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came from a tomb. Mr. Arthur Smith showed illustrations of a bronze statuette 
of Alexander wearing the aegis which had recently been acquired by the British 
Museum through the Xational Art-Collections Fund. Sir Charles Walston and 
Mr. S. Casson commented on the papers. In February 1923, Professor H. J. W. 
Tillyard gave a lecture, with musical illustrations and lantern slides, on ‘ Greek 
Church Music.’ Before reading his paper Professor Tillyard played an example 
of Greek classical music obtained from a papyrus found in Egypt. The 
Byzantine musical illustrations were given by Miss O. Hemingwav and Rev. 
Percival Stanley, to whom, as to the lecturer, the thanks of the audience were 
warmly accorded. At the meeting in May, Sir Charles Walston read a paper, 
illustrated by lantern slides and casts, on ‘ The Establishment of the Classical 
Type in Greek Art,’ which was afterwards published in the Journal. At the 
first Students’ Meeting of the Session, Mrs. Cully showed the slides in the 
Society’s collection covering the section on black-figured vases. At the second 
Students’ Meeting in iMay, ilr. J. T. Sheppard delivered a lecture on ‘ The 
Ancient Theatre,’ illustrated by one of the special sets of slides alluded to in an 
earlier section. 

In November 1923, Sir Arthur Evans described his recent excavations at 
Knossos, and after observations had been made by Mr. A. J. B. Wace and Dr. 
H. R. Hall, Mr. Hogarth, who presided, expressed to Sir Arthur the thanks of 
the audience. In February 1921, the Society welcomed a paper by Dr. Louis 
W. Sambon, of the London Tropical School of Medicine, on ‘ Ancient Pre- 
ventive Medicine,’ illustrated from his own collection of votive terra-cottas and 
medical instruments. The President (Sir F. Kenyon) thanked the lecturer for a 
communication of quite unusual interest. In May, Miss E. R. Price submitted 
a detailed study of the Early Pottery of Naucratis (afterwards published in the 
Journal), to which Professor Ernest Gardner contributed slides of the excavation 
of the site in 1886-87, while Dr. Hogarth, who presided, dwelt on the importance 
of the study of Naucratic ware for its Asian connexions. At the first Students’ 
Meeting in December, Professor J. P. Droop gave a demonstration on red- 
figured vases with lantern slides from the Society’s collection, and in iMay a 
Second Students’ Meeting was by invitation of the Headmaster held at West- 
minster School, when Mr. D. S. Robertson gave a .sketch of Ancient Architecture 
prepared for use with one of the special sets of slides. 

In November 1924, Mr. Arthur Smith, now Pre.sident of the Society, 
described the bronze Elgin lebes in the British Museum from the so-called Tomb 
of Aspasia with its recently deciphered inscription, and Sir Arthur Evans made 
communications on ‘ A Signet Ring from Nestor's Pylos ’ and ‘ A Royal Hoard 
from Thisbe in Boeotia.’ In February 1925, Profes.sor Percy Gardner read a 
paper entitled ‘ New Light on the Art of Scopas,’ and dealing chiefly with a 
head from the Mausoleum, of which a cast was exhibited. The paper was 
discussed by Sir Frederic Kenyon. Mr. Casson. Sir Charles Walston, Professor 
Ernest Gardner and the President. In May 1925, Mr. Norman Gardiner dis- 
cussed Captain Pihkala’s theory of the Pentathlon, and a paper bv iMiss 
G. M. A. Richter on ‘ A N eo- Attic Krater in the Metropolitan Museum of New 
A^ork ’ was, in her absence, read by the Hon. Secretary. 



In Xovember 1925, Sir Arthur Evans communicated the results of his 
recent excavations and investigations at Knossos and other Cretan sites. Pro- 
fessor Sayce. who presided, congratulated Sir Arthur on his fresh chapter of 
Cretan Exploration, and quoted Babylonian records which proved the 
importance of Crete as a trading centre. 

At the Meeting in February 1926, the occasion was taken to make a pre- 
sentation to Professor Percv Gardner from his old pupils and friends. The 
President on behalf of the contributors handed him a cheque for the purchase 
at his discretion of some object which would commemorate his devoted labours 
to the cause of Hellenic Studies and serve as an expression of the appreciation 
in which he was held by all who harl worked with or under him. Professor 
Gardner made grateful acknowledgment of the honour done to him. Miss 
C. K. Jenkins then read a paper on the sculptor Myron, and the President, 
Professor Ernest Gardner. Sir Charles Walston and Professor Percy Gardner took 
part in the subsequent discussion. At the meeting in July (postponed from May 
in consequence of the General Strike), Miss Hutton (Hon. Secretary) gave some 
account of the diaries and sketches which form part of the collection recently 
given to the Society by the descendants of Robert Wood (1717-71). and Mr. 
A. J. B. Wace described a stone statuette from Crete recently acquired by the 
Fitzwilliam ^luseum at Canrbridge. During this session the popular lectures 
arranged by the Committee for the popularisation of the Classics, to which I 
have alluded in an earlier section, were again delivered at various schools in 
London, and included ‘ Early Greek Art ’ by Jlr. Casson, ‘ Comedy in Greek 
Poetry ' by Mr. J. T. Sheppard. ‘ Byzantine Greece and her Frankish Invaders ’ 
by Mr. F. H. ^Marshall. ‘ Portraiture and Ancient Coinage ’ by Mr. G. F. Hill, 
and ■ Inscriptions on Greek Social Life ’ by Mr. M. X. Tod. 

At the meeting in Xovember 1920, the President showed an illustration of 
the gold ilinoan cup. the so-called King's Cup. found by the Swedish excavators 
on the site of Dendra. After observations made on it by Sir Charles \Valston 
and Sir Arthur Evans. Sir Arthur read a paper, illustrated by lantern slides, on 
the relation of the Shaft Graves to the Beehive Tombs at Mycenae. Professor 
Sayce. Professor Percy Gardner. Mr. Clordon Cliilde and the President took 
part in the subsequent discussion. At the meeting in February 1927, Mr. 
H. B. Walters discussed the marble head recently found at Gerasa and now on 
loan at the British Mu.seum. and argued against the theory that it bore anv 
resemblance to the earlie.st representations of Christ. After observations made 
by the President. Sir Martin Conway and Mr. C. J. Tait, Sir Charles Walston 
submitted three Xotes on Greek Sculpture, illustrated by lantern slides. At the 
meeting in May, Dr. J. K. Fotheringhani. in view of the imminent total eclipse, 
read an interesting paper on ‘ The Eclipses of Antiquity.’ At the meeting in 
Xovember 1927, Mr. H. G. Payne gave an account of the results of excavations 
conducted in the previous Jlay in the early Greek necropolis of Knossos, and 
showed slides of vases ranging from the sub-Mycenean to the early archaic 
])eri()d (eleventh to seventh century B.C.). and illustrating the evolution of the 
archaic Greek style in Crete. Mr. R. Hinks followed with a paper on ‘ Porphvrv 
Sculpture.’ arguing that the appearance of porphyry as a material for sculpture 



was a symptom of the decline of the Hellenistic tvpe of naturalism, while its 
application to purely Graeco-Roman subjects was a sign of the eclectic and 
cosmopolitan taste of the Empire. The President and Mrs. Esdaile took part 
in the subsequent discussion. In February 19’28, Profe.ssor J. L. Mvres read a 
paper on ‘ The Historical Content of Greek Folk-Memory.' The President, in 
thanking Professor Myres for his paper, pointed out that, with this attempt to 
give chronological importance to the mythical geneahjgies. the wheel of 
historical stud}^ had completed a full turn. At the meeting in Mav. Dr. J. 
Arbuthnot Nairn delivered a lecture on ‘ Archaeology in Schools.’ recommend- 
ing an extended use of the School Museum, and showing by slides that some 
Museums of the kind were already flourishing. His suggestion that there 
might occasionallv be a school number of the Journal did not find favour with 
the meeting, Mr. Pryce, the editor, Mr. Norman Baynes, and Mr. Penovre all 
dwelling on the necessity for maintaining the prestige of the Journal as an 
organ for research, though admitting that there was something to be said 
for a separate publication for schools on the lines of the American Claanical 
Journal. 

At the Annual Meeting in June, the President showed on the screen a 
remarkable bronze statuette, found in Central Italy. As the figure was that of 
a draped woman with a pomegranate flower in one hand and a pomegranate 
fruit in the other, it was presumably an Aphrodite. It was in the late archaic 
style, with a fine sleeved tunic and a Doric chiton, recalling the archaic figures 
of the Athenian Acropolis, with the difference that the shoulders were equally 
covered, whereas a persistent fashion, before the time of the Persian wars, 
showed the left shoulder bare. There were, however, a few examples (of which the 
present bronze was one) which seemed to be the predecessors of the draped female 
figure of the late fifth century. The bronze was therefore to be assigned to 
the transitional period, and might be dated approximately at 460 B.c. Professor 
Ernest Gardner then addressed the meeting on methods of study of Greek 
sculpture, dividing the study into three main periods : the age of AYinckelniann. 
the age of Brunn and the age of Furtwiingler. M’inckelmann and Lessing were 
mainly concerned with appreciation and aesthetic. It was Brumi's great 
achievement to provide, in his Hi.'itori/ of Greek Artist -t. a foundation on which 
all subsequent study was based. Furtwangler's Ma,sterpieces showed a wonder- 
ful power of memory and comparison, and subsequent study owed much to 
his methods. But there was still danger of erratic criticism, such as the attempt 
to re-assign the Olympian pediments to Paeonius and Alcamenes, and even to 
assign to the same two sculptors the pediments of the Parthenon. In the study 
of Greek art it was especially necessary to ‘ prove all things and hold fast that 
which is good.’ 

As I said at the end of my similar survey of pa])ers read and discussions 
held at the meetings of the Society, in the fir.st Part of this History. I do not see 
how in any other way the activities of the Society, and its wide range of interests, 
could be so effectively demonstrated. 
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HOXOEAEY ^tlEMBEES 

During the period under re^^ew the following Honorary Members whose 
names were recorded in the first Part of this History have passed away. Otto 
Benndorf. A. Biliotti. M. Collignon. A. Conze, I’Abbe Duchesne, A. Furtwangler, 
B. L. Gildersleeve, AV. M . Goodwin, Hamdy Bey, Th. Homolle, E. Kekule von 
Stradonitz, A. Kirchholf, A. Michaelis, E. Petersen, Carl Eobert, A . Stais. H. 
AVeil, J. AVilliams M’hite, and within the last few months P. Ca\wadias and the 
Cretan Ephor, S. A. Xanthoudides. The only survivor of the original list 
of Honorarv Members is H.E. J. Cdennadius, for so many years Greek Minister 
in London, and one of those to whom the initiation of the Society was due. 
V acancies in the list have from time to time been filled up, and the following 
now stand in our roll of honour ; 

Dr. Christian Blinkenberg. Prof. E. Breccia. Prof. Ernst Buschor, Prof. 
Franz Cumont. Prof. G. de Sanctis. Prof. Charles Diehl, Dr. Mdlhelm D6r])feld, 
H.E. Monsieur J. Gennadius. Prof. Federigo Halbherr. H.E. Halil Edhem Bey, 
Monsieur Joseph Hazzidaki. Dr. B. H. Hill. Prof. Friedrich, Freiherr Hiller von 
Gaertringen, Prof. Maurice Holleaux. Prof. A. D. Keramopoullos. Dr. K. 
Kourouniotis. Prof. P. Kretschmer, Prof. Emmanuel Loewy. Prof. Eduard 
Jfeyer. H.E. IMubarek Ghalib Bey. Prof. Martin Xilsson, Dr. Bartolomeo 
Xogara. Signor Paolo Orsi. Prof. E. Paribeni. Prof. Ernst Pfuhl. Monsieur E. 
Pettier. Prof. Frederick Potdsen. Monsieur Salomon Eeinach, Prof. G. Eodeii- 
wahlt. Prof. JI. Eostovtzeff. Prof. Jo.sef Strzygowski. Prof. F. Studniczka, 
ilonsieur Ch. Tsountas. Monsieur Eleutherios Venizelos, Prof. T. AViegaiid, 
Prof. Ulrich von M’ilamowitz-Mollendorlf, Prof. Ulrich M’ilcken, Dr. Adolf 
Wilhelm, Prof. Paid Wolters. 


OBITUAEY 

It is natural that in this second period of the Society's historv manv of 
those wlio had taken an active part in its administration from the beginning 
should have passed away, and it seems fitting to put on record here our grateful 
sense of the services rendered by such members as Sir Eichard Jebb. Sir Sidney 
Colvin. Ingram Bywater. Henry Pelham. D. B. Monro, Lewis Campbell. S. H. 
Butcher. Sir John Sandys, Talfonrd Ely. Ernest Myers, Sir M’illiam Eidgewav, 
Eonald Burrows. M alter Leaf, D. G. Hogarth, Jane Harrison, Sir Charles 
M'alston and Guv Dickins. 


COXCLUSIOX 

In closing this historical sketch I may be permitted to express my personal 
satisfaction that the Society which I helped to found fifty years ago has so 
largely attained the objects set before themselves by its founders, and that it is 
still showing so much fruitful activity in the various fields which it undertook 
to cover. As has appeared incidentally in the course of the narrative, and as is 
too well known, the cause of Hellenic Studies, so far as LMiversities and Schools 
are concerned, has suffered a serious set-back during the last quarter of a 
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centuiy. All the more important is it that our Society should receive con- 
stantly increasing support, for its main purpose, as Prof. Percy Gardner well 
said in one of his presidential Addresses, is ‘ to make ancient Greece alive again, 
or to keep alive its spirit as a corrective to many modern tendencies which lead to 
destruction.’ Earlier in the same Address, Prof. Gardner developed this idea 
in the following eloquent passage which so aptly illustrates the principle which 
has animated the Society from the outset that its quotation here will, I think, 
strike the right note for members who, proud as they may well be of the achieve- 
ments of the Society in the past, are determined that its work shall be carried 
forward in the same spirit for generations to come : 

‘ The working of the Greek spirit,’ said Prof. Gardner, ‘ is not merely a 
thing of the past, but a need of the present. The laws of beauty and of 
order which Greece gave to the world are of eternal significance. They 
appear in a fresh light to each generation. But Greece can only be kept thus 
living and working among us by a constant stream of new studies and fresh 
discoveries. As in the physical sciences, so in this branch of historical 
study, we must be constantly finding new facts, or looking at old facts in 
a new light. The lake must be kept sweet by pouring through it a 
constant stream of spring water. The fresh treatment of Greek writers, 
new views of philosophy, new theories in philology, all tend to renew Greek 
Studies. But the most constant and abundant supply of fresh material 
and new methods in Hellenic Studies comes from exploration and excavation 
on Greek .soil. Thence we gain fresh information as to ancient life and 
history, we acquire fresh works of art. fresh inscriptions and manuscripts. 
We attain to direct touch with what has sm-\'ived from ancient Greek times ; 
and when we put the new facts by the .side of tho.se already known, the 
result is a sudden expansion and a delightful viAufication of our knowledge. 
The Greeks seem to step out of sculptured portrait and written record, 
and to mingle with us familiarly. They teach us things they never taught 
us before. They speak not a dead but a living language.’ 

These words from one of our veterans may fitly close this record. It is for 
the younger generation, who are happily pouring into our ranks, to take up the 
torch and hand it on to those that come after. 

GEORGE A. MACMILLAN. 
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HONORARY MEMBERS. 

H.K.H. The Crown Prince of Sweden. 

Blinkenberg, Dr Christian, Kathnnevei 20, Hellemp, IJenmayk. 

Breccia, Dr. Prof. E., Secri’taire dc la Socicte archeologiqnc d' Alexandne, Miisce 
Greco-Romain, Alexandna, Egypt. 

Buschor, Prof. Ernst, Deutsches Aichdologisches Inshtiit, Rue Phidias i, Athens, 
Greece. 

Cumont, Prof. Franz, 10, Corso d'ltalia, Rome. 

de Sanctis, Prof. G., Corso V ittorw Enianuele 44, Turin, Italy. 

Diehl, Prof. Charles, 72, .Ivcnite de Wagram, Pans 

DorpfcTd, Prof. Dr. Wilhelm, Ph.D., D.C.L., Flurstiasse 3, Miinchen-Grdfelfing, 
Gerinanv. 

*Gennadiiis, FIis Excellency Monsieur J., G.C.V O., D C.L., White Gates, East 
Molesey, Surrey. 

Halbherr, Prof. Federico, Firt Arenitla 21, Rome. 

Halil Edhein Bey, H E., Musees Impenaux Ottomans, Constantinople. 

Hazzidaki, Monsieur Joseph, Keeper of the Xational .Museum, Candia, Crete. 

Hill, Dr. B. H., 22, Rue Rcgilla, Athens. 

Hiller-von-Gdcrtringen, Prof. Dr. Friedrich, Freiherr, Ebeteschenallee ii, Char- 
luttenhiirg cj, Berlin. 

Holleaux, Prof. Maurice, 10, Ouai Malaquais, Parts, ]'I. 

Keramopoullos, Prof. .\ D., Rue Za'imes 23.^, .Athens, Greece. 

Kouroumotis, Dr. K., Ethnikon Mouscion, .Athens, Greece 

Kretschmer, Prof. P., I'orsteher des Indo-Germanisch-Institnis der Universitat, 
Vienna. 

Loewy, Prof. Emmanuel, .Archaeol. Epigraph. Seminar der Universitat, Vienna. 
Meyer, Prof. Eduard, Mommsen-Strasse 7, Rerlin-I.ichterfelde, Gerinanv. 

Mubarek, Ghalib Bey, H. E., Ministere d' Instruction Piihhqite, .Angora, Turkey. 
Nilsson, Prof. Martin P., The University, Lund, Sweden. 

Nogara, Dr. Bartolomeo, Direttorc Generale dci Mttsei e Gallerie Pontiftcie, Museo 
del Vaticano, Rome. 

Orsi, Signor Paolo, Director of the .Archaeological .Museum, Syracuse, Sicilv. 
Paribem, Prof. R., Direttorc del Museo Xasiunale Romano, Terme di Dioclesiano , 
Rome. 

Pfuhl, Prof. Ernst, .Arch. Seminar der U niversitdt, Basel, Switzerland. 

Pettier, IMonsieiir E., 72, Rue de la Tour, Pans, X\'Ie. 

Poulsen, Prof. Dr. Fredk., A'y Carlsberg Glyptotek, Copenhagen, Denmark. 

Keinach, INIonsieur Salomon, 16, .Avenue V ictor Hugo, Boulogne-sur-Seine, France. 
Rodenwaldt, Prof. Dr. G , .Archaeologischcs Institut, .Ansbacher Strasse 46, Berlin, 
II'. 50. 

Rostovtzetf, Prof. M , University of iri.s-d'oii.sin, Madison, U.S..A. 

Strzygowski, Prof. Josef, Wiirzhurg Gasse 29, t'lenna, xiii 10. 

Studniezka, Prof. F'., Leibnizstrasse ii, Leipzig. 

Tsountas, IMonsieiir Ch., Xational Museum, .Athens. 

VenizcTos, Monsieur Eleutherios, .Athens. 

Wiegand, Prof. T., Peter Lennestrasse 30, Berhn-Dahhm, Germany. 
Wilamowitz-iloellendorft, Prof. Ulrich v.. The University, Berlin. 

Wilcken, Prof Ulrich, Lciftikmv Strasse 2’'>, Bcrlin-Chailottcnburg g, Germany. 
Wilhelm, Dr .\dolf, .Tir/imo/ Epigraph. Seminar der Universitdt, Vienna. 

Wolters, Prof. Paul, Elvira Strasse 4,0 rechis, Munich, .V.IF. 2, Germany. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS. 

* Original Members. t Life Members. J Life Members, Honoris Causa. 
The other Members have been elected by the Council since the Inaugural Meeting. 

jAbbot, Edwin H., i, Pollen Street, Cambridge, Mass., U.S..I. 

Abbott, Edwin, Jesus College, Cambridge. 

Abercrombie, C. i\I., Red House, Prestbury, near Macclesfield. 

Abercrombie, Lascelles, The Vmversity, Leeds. 

Abernethy, i\Iiss A. S., 13, Cowley Street, S.U’. i. 

Aciitt, iliss Alice, Erasmus, East Transvaal, South Africa. 

Adams, Miss E. M., 180, Aldersgate Street, E.C. i. 
tAdcock, Prof. F. E , M..\. (V.P.). King’s College, Cambridge. 

Ainslie, !Miss G., St. Michael’s, Randolph Gardens, AMP. 6. 

Aldington, Mrs., c ,0 Lloyd's Bank, 67, Kingsway, ir.C. 2. 

Alexander, Mrs. K., Red House, Bridge of Allan, Scotland. 

Alexander, Mrs. K. X., Fairways, Seal, Kent. 

Alexander, ^Miss Marion I., 32, Cambridge Street, Hyde Park Square, TIP 2. 
fAlford, Miss M , 51, Gloucester Gardens, Bishop's Road, IP. 2. 

Alington, Rev. C. A., Eton College, IPinrfsor. 

Allan, J., Dept, of Coins and Medals, British Museum, IP.C. i. 

Allcroft, A. Hadrian, 3, The Droveway, Dyke Road, Brighton. 

Allen, Miss Jessie, M.A., St. Marv's College, Cheltenham. 

Allen, J. B. 

Allen, T. \V., Queen’s College, Oxford. 

Alleyne, Miss Stella M., 16, Cecil Court, Hollywood Road, S.IP. 10. 

Alton, Ernest Henri-, Trinity College, Dublin. 

Amherst, Hon. Florence, M. T., Foulden Hall, Stoke Ferry, Xorfolk. 
Anastasiadi, Mons. P., Mohammed Ah Club, .-Hexandria. 

JAnderson, J. G. C., Christ Church, O.xford. 

Anderson, Prof. L. Francis, 364, Boyer Avenue, Walla Walla, IPtis/i., U.S..4. 
Anderson, R. H., Kindar, 95, .Me.xandra Road, St. John's Wood, AMP. 8. 
Anderson, Prof. W. C. F. (Council), Hillside, Burghfield, Mortimer, R.S.O. 
Andrew, D. ^L, 31, Carlton Place, .Iberdeen. 

Andrews, Miss \Vinifred, Roval Holloway College, Englcfiehl Green, Surrey. 
Anson, Miss Marjors- C., Girls' High School, Portsmouth. 

Anstruther, !Miss M., Balcaskie, Pittenweem, Fife. 

Apperson, ^Iiss D., 158, Gloucester Terrace, IP. 2. 

Appleton, R. B., 1S7, Hills Road, Cambridge. 

Apps, \V. Percival, P.O. Box 224, Brantford, Ontario, Canada. 

Archibald, Miss E., The High School, Si. .Hbans. 

•f Arkwright, \V., Great Gravels, Xewbury. 

Armistead, INIiss Emily, So, Grove End Road, A’. IP, 8. 

Armstead, ^Miss C. W., 18, Clifton Hill, A’. TP. 8. 

Armstead, Miss H., iS, Clifton Hill, AMP. 8. 

Ashburner, \V., 6, Piassa San Lorenzo, Florence. 

Ashcroft, R. L., Haileybury College, Hertford. 

Ashmole, Mrs. B., Chesterfield, Meads, Eastbourne. 

Ashmole, Bernard (Council), Chesterfield, Meads, Eastbourne . 

Aston-Lewis, \V. H. D., Sandringham House, Dawlish. 

Atkinson, Miss A. L., The Training College, Lincoln. 

-Augustino, P., c/o IMessrs. Augustino &■ Co., i. Rue Adib, .-Hexandria, Egypt. 
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Austin, Reginald Percy, The University, Edmund Street, Birmingham, 

Avern, Miss B. E , Hillside, Whitepost Hill, Redliill, Surrey 
Bacon, :\hss J. R., Girton College, Cambridge. 

Baggallv, J. W,, 5, Queen’s Mansions, Brook Green, TI . 6. 

Bagnani, Signor Gilbert, 4, Tin S. hMaitino al Macao, Rome. 

Bagot, INliss i\[. J. E., 25, Ritsholme Road, Putney, S.TI . 15. 

Bailey, idiss B. C., St. Maty’s Priory, Princethorpe, near Rugby. 

Bailev, Cvril, Balliol College, O.xford. 

Bailev, George Leader, Lake Copais, Aliartos, Greece. 

Bailey. J. C., 4, Onsloiv Gardens, S.TT. 7. 

Bailev, W. O., Faircroft, Cohham, Surrey. 

Bailv, Edward P., Beech Cottage, Limpsfield, Oxted. 

Bain, A. Watson, 4, Xorinan Road, Winche.ster. 

Baker, Right Hon. H. T., 42, Queen Anne’s Gate, 11 estminster, S.IT. i. 
Baker-Gabb, Miss B., The Chain, .-Ibergavenny, Mon. 

Baker- Penovre, Miss, Tcme House, Heielett Road, Cheltenham. 

*Balfour. Right Hon. G. W., Fishers’ Hill, Woking, Surrey. 

Balsdon, J. P. D., E.xeter College, Oxford. 

Barber, E. A., B.A., Exeter College, Oxford. 

Barge, IMrs. S. M., 7, Taviton Street, W.C. i. 
tBaring, Hon. Cecil, S, Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 

Barker, Prof, Ernest, Peterhouse, Cambridge. 

Barlow, Lady, 10, W impale Street, IT. i. 
fBarlow, Miss Annie E. F,, Crecnthoine, Edgu'orth, Bolton. 

Barnard, Miss E. M., Bredcroft, Stamford, Lines. 

Barnard, Miss H. M., Bredcroft, Stamford, Lines. 

Barnard, William, y, Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn, IT.C. 2. 

Barr, Mark, c ',o .-Ithenaeuin Club, Pall Mall, S.IE. i. 

Barran, Sir J. X., Bart., Sawley Hall, Ripon, Yorkshire. 

Barratt, Miss Christina, Royal Holloway College, Englepeld Green, Surrey. 
Barrett, Miss H. M., 73, Sandon Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 

Barrington- Ward, J. G., Christ Church, O.xford. 

Barton, Rev. Walter John, 19, Penny Street, Portsmouth. 

Batchelor, Frank, Glasgow .Icadcmy, Glasgow. 

Bateman, Miss M. A,, 13, Cambridge Road, Barnes, S II'. 13. 

Bates, Prof, William X., 220, St. Mark's Square, Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A. 
Batev, Rev. John Hall, B.Litt , I'.F. Manse, Blackford, Perthshire. 

Battle, Prof. William James, University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 

Bavhss, C, V., 14, Conan Mansions, H'. 14, 

Baynes, X. H. (V.P.), Fits’walters, Xorthwood, Aliddlesex. 

Beames, Miss Eleanor, 59, Primrose Mansions, Battersea Park, 5 . 11 '. ii. 
Beare, William, B.A., The Classical Dept., The University, Manchester. 
Beazley, Prof. J. D. (V.P.), Chust Church, 0 .xford, and The Judge's Lodgings, 
Oxford. 

Beazley, IMrs. J. D., The Judge’s Lodgings, O.xford. 

Beck, H. i\I., Aldenham School, Elslree, Herts. 

yBeeley, Arthur, Windybank, 29. King Henry’s Road, Lewes, Sussex. 

Bell, H I. (Council), British Museum, W.C. i. 

jBell, Harold Wilmerdmg, Union Club, 1, East 51s/ Street, Xew York, U.S.A. 
Bell, J,, St. Paul’s School, ITcst Kensington, IT. 14. 
jBenecke, P. V. IM., Magdalen College, O.xford. 
fBenn, Mrs. Alfred, 11 Ciliegio, Via del Palmerino, Florence, Italy. 

Bennett, S. A., Warrclcigh, Budleigh Salterton. 

Bentham, R. M., 38, Birchington Road, Crouch End, X. 8. 
f Benton, Miss S., 12, Bevington Road, Oxford. 
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jBernays, A. E., K ovthitmberland House, Richmond, Surrev. 

Bern’, Sir James, Bramhlehitry , Dunsmore , near Wendover, Bucks. 

Bethell, Hon. Mrs., 21, Rue Leconte De Lisle, Pans A'l'/. 

Bevan, Rev. C. O., Eton College, Windsor. 

Bevan, E. R., Il'rai’ Lane House, Reigate. 

Bibbv, E. E., The Universitv, Leeds. 

Billson, Charles J., Weald House, Heathfield, East Sussex. 

Bishop, H. F. 

•fBissing, Dr. von, Obeyandorf am Inn, Oterbayern, Germany. 

Black, Sir Frederick, K.C.B., Pinewood I'lew, Frimley Green, Surrey. 

Blackader, Dr. A. D., 102, The .Icadia, 581, Sherbrooke Street W., Montreal, Canada. 
Blackett, Sir Basil, K.C.B., O.xford <&■ Cambridge Club, Pall Mall, .S.IF. i. 

Blackett, J, P. iM., 50, South Street, Durham. 

Blakewav, Alan Albert Antisdel, The College, Winchester, and 8, Kingsgate Street, 
Winchester. 

Blegen, Mrs. C \V., 22, Regilla Street, Athens, Greece. 

Blelloch, David H. H., Cartigny, Geneva, Suisse. 

Bloxam, R. N., 2, Carlton Gardens, Ealing, W. 5. 

Bodington, Lady, 81, Onslow Square, S. W. 7. 

Body, Laurence A., St. Chad’s College, Durham. 

Boethius, Dr. A., Instituto Archeologio Sredese, Palazzo Brancassio, Via Merulana 247, 
Roma (23), Italy. 

Bolling, Prof. George M., Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, U.S.- 4 . 

Bonar, James, LL.D., 13, Redington Road, Hampstead, AMF. 3. 

Booth, G. A. W., Turf Club, Cairo, Egypt. 

Borie, Chas. L., Jnr., 112, South ibth Street, Philadelphia, Penn., U.S.. 4 . 
Bosanquet, Geoffrey Courthope, Dornhurst, Sevenoaks. 

Bosanquet, R. C., Rock Moor, . 4 lnwick, Xorthumberland. 

Boulton, D. H , cjo Imperial Bank of India, Mount Road, Madras. 

Boutflower, C. H., 15, Elmgrove Road, Collham, Bristol. 

Bowen, H. C., Caldy View, Tenby, S. IFn/cs. 

Bowes, G. K., 12, Shaftesbury Avenue, Bedford. 

Box, H., II, Murray Park, St. Andrews, Fife, and St. John's College, Oxford. 
Boxwell, Prof. J., Transvaal University College, Pretoria. 

Brabant, F., Wadhani College, O.xford. 

Bradlev, L. J. N., 8, Balmoral Road, St. . 4 line’s on Sea. 

Bradshaw, R. H., 87, Oakfield Road, Southgate, A'. 14. 

Bramwell, Miss, 73, Chester Square, S.IF. i. 

Brash, Miss I. F., Edenhurst, Sheridan Road, Merton Park, S.IF. 19 (Redland 
High School, Bristol). 

JBraunholtz, ^Mrs., 22, Old Road, Headington, O.xford. 

Brewer, F. G., 4, Mew Quebec Street, Portinan Square, IF. i. 
fBrewster, Frank, 60, . 4 mes Buildings, 1, Court Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.. 4 . 
Brice-Smith, R., Briglitlands, Xewnham, Glos. 

Brigg, William Anderton, M.A., Kildwick Hall, Keighley. 

Brightman, Rev. F. E., Magdalen College, O.xford. 

Broadrick, H. C., Orley Parm, Harrow. 

Brock, Miss M. D., Litt.D., Mary Datchelor Girls’ School, The Grove, Camberwell, 
S.E. 5. 

Brodribb, Charles, 5, Stone Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, TI .C. 2. 

Brooke, Rev. Prof. A. E., King’s College, Cambridge. 
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„ The Library of Clifton College, Clifton, Bristol. 

Cranwell, The Library of the R.A.F. Cadet College, Cranwell, Lines. 

Crosby, Library of Merchant Taylor’s School, Crosby, Liverpool. 

Croydon, The Library’, Croydon High School for Girls, Wellesley Road. 

Denstone, The Library of Danstone College, Stafford. 

Derby, The Library of Derby School, Derby. 

Dolgelley, Dr. William’s School, Dolgelley, N. Wales. 

Dublin, The King’s Inn Library. 

„ The National Library of Ireland. 

„ The Royal Irish Academy, 
t ,, The Library of Trinity College. 

Dundee, The Library of the .\lbert Institute, Dundee. 

Durham, The Library of St. Chad’s College, Durham. 

,, The University Library. 

Edenhall, The Library" of Eden Hall, Edenhall, Penrith, Cumberland. 
fEdlnburgh, The .\dvocates’ Library. 

„ The Library of South Leith Parish Church Training Class, 

Egham, The Royal Holloway College, Egham, Surrey. 

Eton, The Boys’ Library, Eton College, Windsor. 

„ The College Library, Eton College, Windsor. 

Galway, The University Library. 

Glasgow, The Library of Baillie’s Institution, 224, St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. 

„ The Mitchell Library, Xorth Street. 

„ The Unii'crsity Library. 

Gravesend, The Library of the County School for Girls. 

Harrow, The School Library, Harrow. 

Hayes, The Library of Hayes Court School, Hayes, Kent. 

High Wycombe (Bucks.), Wycombe .\bbey School, High Wycombe, Bucks. 

Hull, The Hull Public Libraries. 

„ The Library of Hj-mer’s College. 

„ The Library, University College. 

Leeds, The Leeds Library, Commercial Street. 

,, The Public I.ibrary. 

Liverpool, Liverpool College Library, Hiiyton, Liverpool. 

„ The Public Library. 

„ The Library of the University. 

London, The .\thenaeum Club, Pall Mall, S.IU. i. 

„ Blackheath High School for Girls, lUfu/vss Road. S.E. 
t „ The British INIuseum, lU.C. i. 

„ The Burlington Fine .Vrts Club, Savile Row, IT. i. 

„ Clapham, The I.ibrary of the High School for Girls, 63, South Side, 
Clapham Common, .SMU. 4. 

„ Dulwich, .-Mleyn’s School. 

„ The Library of Dulwich College, S.E. 21. 

„ Hampstead, The Haberdashers’ Aske’s Hampstead School, Westbere Road, 
X.W. 2. 
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London, Henrietta Barnett School, Central Square, JV.ir. ii. 

„ The Library of King’s College, Strand, W.C. i. 

,, The London Library, St. James’s Square, S. IL. i. 

,, Classical VI Form Library, Merchant Taylor’s School, E.C. i, 

„ The Oxford and Cambridge Club, cjo Messrs. Jones, Yarrell S- Co., 19, 
Ryder Street, St. James, S.II’. i. 

„ Parliament Hill County School, Highgate Road, .Y.ir. 5. 

„ County Secondary School, Peckham Road, S.E. 15. 

„ The Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.IT. i. 

„ The Royal Institution, Albemarle Street, IV. r. 

„ The Library of St. Olave’s and St. Saviour’s Grammar School, Tooley 
Street, S.E. i. 

„ The Library of St. Paul’s School, West Kensington, IF. 

„ The Sion College Library, Victoria Embankment, E.C. 4. 

„ The Society of Antiquaries, Burlington House, IF. i. 

„ The Library of the University of London, 5 . Kensington, 5 . IF. 7. 

„ The Library of \'ictoria and Albert Museum, S. Kensington, S.IF. 7. 

„ Westminster, City of. Public Libraries, Chief Librarian, Public Library, 
Buckingham Palace Road, S.IF. i. 

„ The Library, Westminster School, S.IF. i. 

„ Dr. Williams’ Library, Gordon Square, IF.C. i. 

Loughton, The High School for Girls, Loughton, Esse.r. 

Manchester, The Library of the Grammar School. 

,, The John Rylands Library. 

„ The Library of Pendleton High School, Eccles Old Road, Manchester. 
,, Victoria University. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne, The Library of .Armstrong College. 

„ ,, The Public Library, Xem Bridge Street. 

Oakham, The Library of, Oakham School, Rutland. 

Oldham, The Library of Hulme Grammar School, Oldham, Lancs. 

Oundle, The Library of Oundle School, Xorthants. 

Oxford, The Library of All Souls College. 

,, The Library of the Ashniolean .Mu.seum (Department of Classical 
.Archaeology) . 

,, The Library of Balliol College, 
t ,, The Bodleian Library. 

,, The Library of Brasenose College. 

„ The Library of Campion Hall. 

,, The Library of Christ Church. 

,, The Senior Library, Corpus Christi College. 

,, The Library of Exeter College. 

,, The Library of Hertford College. 

„ Meyrick Library, Jesus College. 

„ The Library of Keble College. 

„ The Library of Lincoln College. 

„ The Library of ^Magdalen College. 

,, The Library of Manchester College. 

„ The Library of Xew College. 

„ The Library of Oriel College. 

„ The Library of CJiieen’s College. 

„ The Library of St. John’s College. 

„ The Library of Somerville College. 

,, The Library of the Union Society. 

„ The Library of University College. 

„ The Library of Worcester College. 
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Plymouth, The Free Library. 

Preston, The Park School. 

,, The Public Library and Museum. 

Reading, The Library of the University. 

Repton, Repton School, Derby. 

Rugby, The Library of The Laurel’s School, Dunchurch Road, Rugby. 

,, Rugby School. 

St. Andrews, The L'niversity Library, St. Andrews, X.B. 

Sedbergh, Sedbergh School, Yorks. 

Sheffield, The L'niversity Library. 

Shrewsbury, The Library, Mill Mead School. 

Southampton, The Library of the University College, Southampton. 
Southbourne-on-Sea (Hants), St. Cuthbert’s School. 

Southend-on-Sea, The Library of the High School for Girls, Boston Avenue. 
Stonyhurst, The Library of Stonyhurst College, Blackburn. 

Swansea, The Library of the University College, Swansea. 

Uppingham, The Library of Uppingham School, School House, Uppingham. 
Watford, The Library of the London Orphan School, Watford. 

Westclifl, Westclitf High School for Girls, Victoria Avenue, Southend-on-Sea. 
Winchester, The Library of Winchester College. 

York, St. Peter’s School. 


IMPERIAL 

Adelaide, The University Library, Adelaide, S. Australia. 

Armidale, .\rmidale School, Armidale, New South Tl'a/fs. 

Auckland, The Library of University College, Auckland, New Zealand. 

Bombay, The Library, the Royal .Asiatic Society (Bombay Branch), Town Hall, 
Bombay. 

Brisbane, The University of Queensland, Brisbane, Queensland. 

Cape Town, The Library of the University of Cape Town, Cape Town, S. Africa. 
Christchurch, The Library of Canterbury College, Christchurch, New Zealand. 
Dunedin, The Library, University of Otago, Dunedin, New Zealand. 
Grahamstown, Rhodes Univ'ersity College, Grahanistown, S. Africa. 

Halifax, The University Library, Dalhousie University, Halifa.x, N.S., Canada. 
Melbourne, The Library of the University, Melbourne, Australia. 

Montreal, I.ibrary of McGill University, iMontreal, Canada. 

Ontario, The University Library, Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario, Canada. 

,, The Western University Library, London, Ontario, Canada. 

Point Grey, B.C., Library of the University of British Columbia. 

Saskatchewan, University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, Canada. 
Sydney, The Public I.ibrary', Sydney, New South Wales. 

,, The University Library, Sydney, New South Wales. 

Toronto, The University Library, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

Wellington, The Library of Victoria University College, Wellington, New Zealand. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

Albany, The Xew York State Library, Albany, New York, U.S.A. 

Allegheny, The Carnegie Free Librarv of Allegheny, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A . 

Amherst, The .Amherst College Library, .Amherst, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 

Andover, The Library of Phillip’s .Academv, Brechin Hall, .Andover, Massachusetts, 
U.S.A . 
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Annandale-on-Hudson, Hoffman Library, St. Stephen's College, Annandale-on- 
Hndson, New York, U.S.A. 

Ann Arbor, General Library, the University of Michigan, Ann .irbor, Michigan, 
U.S.A. 

Augusta, University of Georgia, A ngusta, Galveston, U.S..4 . 

Aurora, The Library of Wells College, Aurora, New York, U.S..4. 

Baltimore, The Enoch Pratt Library, Baltimore, Maryland, U .S..4 . 

,, The Peabody Institute Library, Baltimore, Maryland, U.S..4 . 

Beloit, Beloit College Library, Beloit, Wisconsin. 

Bloomington, Indiana University Library, Bloomington, U.S..4. 

Boston, Athenaeum, Boston, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 

,, Museum of Fine Arts. Boston, Massachusetts, U.S..4 . 

,, The Public Library, Boston, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 

Boulder, The University of Colorado Library, Boulder, Colorado, U.S..4. 

Brooklyn, The Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, Brooklyn, New York, 
U.S.A. 

,, The Public Library, Brooklyn, New York, U.S..4. 

Brunswick, The Bowdoin College Library, Brunswick, Maine, U.S..4. 

Bryn Mawr, The Library of Bryn Mawr College, Pennsylvania, U.S..4 . 

Burlington, University of Vermont Library, Burlinglon, Vermont, U.S..4. 
California, Stanford University Library, California, U.S.A. 

Cambridge, The Harvard University Library, Cambridge, Massachusetts, U.S..4. 
Chambersburg, John Stewart iMemorial Library, Wilson College, Chambersburg, 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 

Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina, U.S..4. 
Chicago, The Ryerson Library, Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois, U.S..4. 
,, Loyala University Library, Rogers Park, Chicago, Illinois, U.S..4. 

,, The Newberry Library, Chicago, Illinois, U.S..4 . 

Cincinnati, The University of Cincinnati Library, Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S..4. 
Cleveland, Adelbert College Library, Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A . 

,, Cleveland Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio, U.S..4 . 

,, Museum of Art, Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A . 

Clinton, The Hamilton College Library, Clinton, New York, U.S..4 . 

Columbia, The University of Missouri Library, Columbia, Missouri, U.S..4 . 
Columbus, Ohio State University Library, Columbus, Ohio, U.S..4. 

Delaware, Slocum Library, Ohio Wesleyan L'niversity, Delaware, Ohio, U.S..4. 
Eugene, The Library of University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon, U.S..4. 

Grand Rapids, The Public Library, Grand Rapids, Michigan, U.S..4. 

Greencastle, De Pauw University Library, Greencaslle, Indiana, U.S..4. 

Grinnell, The Library of Grinnell College, Gnnnell, U.S..4. 

Hamilton, The Library of Colgate University, Hamilton, New York, U.S..4. 
Hanover, The Dartmouth College Library, Hanover, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 
Hartford, The Case Memorial Library, Hartford, Connecticut, U.S..4 . 

,, Trinity College Library, Hartford, Connecticut, U.S..4 . 

Haverford, Haverford College, Haverford, Pennsylvania, U.S.A . 

Indianapolis, Butler L^niversity Library, Indianapolis, Indiana, U.S..4 . 

Iowa City, The University of Iowa Library, Iowa City, Iowa, U.S..4 . 

Ithaca, The Cornell University Library, Ithaca, New York, U.S..4. 

Jersey City, The Free Public Library, Jersey City, New Jersey, U.S..4. 

Knoxville, The Library, L’niversity of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee, U.S..4. 
Lansing, The State Library, Lansing, Michigan, U.S.A. 

Lawrence, Watson Library, the University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas, U.S..4. 
Los Angeles, L’niversity of California at Los Angeles, 895, North Vermont .4 venue, 
Los Angeles, California, U.S..4. 

Louisville, Fine Arts Library, University of Louisville, Louisville, Kentucky, U.S..4 . 
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Lynchburg, The Randolph-Macon Women’s College, Lynchburgh, Virginia, U.S.A. 
Madison, University of Wisconsin Library, Madison, U.S.A . 

Michigan, The Michigan State Library, Lansing, Michigan, U.S.A. 

Middletown, The Library of Wesleyan L’niversity, Middletown, Connecticut, L .S.A . 
Minneapolis, The Library of Minnesota University, Minneapolis, U.S.A. 

Mount Holyoke, The Mount Holyoke College Library, South Hadley, Massachusetts, 
U.S.A . 

Mount Vernon, Cornell College Library, Mount Vernon, Iowa, U.S.A. 

New Haven, The Library of Yale University, Xew Haven, Connecticut, U.S.A. 

New London, Connecticut College, New London, Connecticut, U.S.A . 

New York, The Library of American Geographical Society, Broadway at i^6th Street, 
New York, U.S.A . 

,, ,, The Library of Columbia Lmiversity, New York, U.S.A. 

,, ,, Hunter College, New York, U.S.A. 

„ ,, The Library, Japanese M.E. Church, 320, West io8i/i Street, New York, 

U.S.A. 

,, ,, The Public Library, New York, U.S.A . 

,, ,, Washington Square Library, New York L’niversity, 32, Waverley Place, 

New York, U.S.A. 

Norman, University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma, U.S..4. 

Northampton, Smith College Library, Northampton, Massachusetts, U.S..4 . 

Oberlln, College Library, Oberlin, Ohio, U.S.A . 

Oxford, The Library of INIiami University, Oxford, Ohio, U.S..4. 

Philadelphia, The Free Library, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 

,, The Library Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, U.S.A . 

,, The Library of the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, U.S..4. 

,, The Museum of the University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, U.S..4. 

,, The Library of Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, U.S.A . 
Pittsburg, The Carnegie Library, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, U.S.A . 

Portland, The Library Association, Portland, Oregon, U.S..4. 

Poughkeepsie, The Vassar College Library, Poughkeepsie, New York, U.S.A. 
Princeton, The Library of Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey, U.S..4. 
Providence, The Library of Brown University, Providence, Rhode Island, East Side 
Station, Ver., U.S..4. 

Rochester, The Library, University of Rochester, Rochester, New York, U.S..4. 
Sacramento, The California State Library, Sacramento, California, U.S.A. 

St. Louis, Washington University Library, St. Louis, Missouri, U.S.A. 
Schenectady, The Union College Library, Schenectady, New York, U.S..4. 
Swarthmore, The Library of Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania, U.S..4 . 
Syracuse, The Syracuse University Library, Syracuse, New York, U.S.A. 

Texas, The Library of the University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 

Urbana, The University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois, U.S..4. 

Washington, Catholic University of America, Washington, U.S.A. 

,, The Library of Congress, Washington, District of Columbia, U.S..4. 

„ lilemorial Library, Washington and Jefferson College, Washington, 
Pennsylvania, U.S..4. 

„ University of Washington Library, Seattle, Washington, U.S.A. 
Wellesley, Wellesley College Library, Wellesley, Massachusetts, U.S..4. 
Williamstown, The Williams College Library, Williamstown, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 

AUSTRIA 

Graz, The Library of the Archaeologisches Institut der Universitiit, Graz, Austria. 
Vienna, Archaeolog-Epigraph. Seminar der Universitat, Vienna, Austria. 
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BELGIUM 

Brussels, Musees Royaux des Arts Decoratifs et Industriels, Palais du Cinquante- 
naire, Brussels, Belgium. 

CHINA 

China, Metropolitan Library, Pei Hai, Peking, China, via Siberia. 

CYPRUS 

Cyprus, Cyprus Museum. 

CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 

Prague, The Library of the Archaeologisches Institut, Deutsche Universitat, 
I, Clementinum, Prague, Czechoslovakia. 

,, The Public and University Library, Prague, Czechoslovakia. 

DENMARK 

Copenhagen, Det Kongelike Bibliothek, Copenhagen, Denmark. 

,, Library of Universitets Filologisk-Historiske Laboratorium, Copen- 
hagen, Denmark. 

EGYPT 

Egypt, The Library of the Oriental Institute, Chicago House, Lu.xor, Upper Egypt. 

FINLAND 

Finland, Abo, The Library of Abo University, Abo, Finland. 

FRANCE 

Dijon, La Bibliotheque de I’Universit^, Dijon. 

Montpellier, Bibliotheque L’niversitaire, Montpellier. 

Nancy, LTnstitut d’Archeologie, I’Universite, Place Carnot, Nancy. 

Paris, La Bibliotheque de rUniversit6 de Paris, Pans. 

,, La Bibliotheque des Musees Nationaux, Musees du Louvre, Paris. 

,, La Bibliotheque de I’Ecole Normale Superieure, 45, Rue d’Ulm, Paris. 
Strasbourg, La Bibliothdque de TUniversite, Strasbourg. 

GERMANY 

Berlin, Preussische Staatsbibliothek, Berlin. 

,, Bibliothek der Staatlichen Museen, Berlin, C. i. 

Freiburg i. Br., The Library of the University, Freiburg i. Br., Germany. 

G'dttingen, Universitats-Bibliothek, Gottingen. 

Greilswald, Bibliothek der Universitat, Greifswald, Prussia, Germany. 

Leipzig, Universitats-Bibliothek, Beethovenstr. 6, Leigzig, Germany. 

Marburg, The Library of the Archaologisches Seminar der Universitat, Marburg, 
Germany. 

Wurzburg, Kunstgeschichtliches Museum der Universitat, Domerschiilgasse 16, 
Wurzburg, Bavaria. 

GREECE 

Athens, The American School of Classical Studies, Athens, Greece. 

,, Bibliotheque Rationale, Athens, Greece. 

HOLLAND 

Leiden, University Library, Leiden, Holland. 

Utrecht, University Library, Utrecht, Holland. 
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ITALY 

Florence, R. Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale, Firenze, Italy. 

Padua, Gabinetto di Archeologia, Regia Universita, Padua. 

Pavia, Bib. di Gabinetto di Archeologia dell’ Universita di Pavia, Italy. 

Sicily, Scuola di archeologia della R. Universita, c/o Anonima Libraria Italiana, 
Quattro Canti di Cittd, Palermo, Sicily. 

Turin, Biblioteca Nazionale, Torino, Italy. 

NORWAY 

Oslo, Universitats-Bibliothek, Oslo, Norway. 

POLAND 

Krakow, Zaklad Archeologji Klasycznej, U.J.W. Krakowie, Poland. 

SWEDEN 

Lund, K. Universitets-Biblioteket, Lund, Sweden. 

Uppsala, Kungl. Universitatets Bibliothek, Uppsala, Sweden. 

SWITZERLAND 

Fribourg, Bibliotheque Cantonale et Universitaire, Fribourg, Suisse. 

Geneva, La Bibliotheque Publique et Universitaire, GenSve, Switzerland. 
Lausanne, L’ Association de Lectures Philologique, Boulevard de Grancy 39, 
Lausanne. 

Neuchatel, La Bibliotheque publique, Neuchatel, Switzerland. 

ZUrich, Zentral Bibliothek, Zurich, Switzerland, 

YUGOSLAVIA 

Yugoslavia, Universitat (Archaologische Seminar), Ljubljana, Yugoslavia. 
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LIST OF ELECTROTYPES OF 

ANCIENT COINS, 

MOSTLY IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM, PRESENTED TO THE SOCIETY 

IN HONOUR OF ITS 

FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY, 

BY 

MISS HILDA VIRTUE-TEBBS. 


It is the generous donor’s wish, with which the administration cordially 
concurs, that these electrotypes should be lent to teachers or students much in 
the same way as the Society’s slides. 

The coins have therefore been arranged alphabetically and numbered to 
correspond with the list which follows. This does not attempt to do more than 
give the reference to the page of the second edition of Head’s invaluable Historia 
Numorum, on which the coin is described. Full information will be found in this 
volume, or can be reached from the references there given. 

While the list was being compiled a great number of the coins were lent to 
Dr. Grafton Milne for his lectures on coins at the Ashmolean Museum. Dr. Milne’s 
assistance in compiling the list is gratefully acknowledged. 

It may be added here that as the sale of electrotypes of coins at the British 
Museum is for the present suspended, the value of Miss Virtue-Tebbs’ gift to the 
Society is very greatly enhanced. 

Particulars of the cost of hire and length of loan are under consideration. 


LIST OF COINS 


Towms, etc. 


See 

Bistoria Number of 
Numorum specimens 
(2nd edit.) in 





page. 

collection. 

1 

Abdera, b.c. 544^450 . 


. 253 

1 

2-9 

before B.c. 400 


. 254 

8 

10-12 

B.c. 408-350 . 


. 255 

3 

13, 14 

Abydos, B.c. 411-387 . 


. 539 

1 


B.c. 320-280 . 


. 539 

1 

15. 16 

Acanthus, b.c. 500-424 


. 204 

2 

17-19 

B.c. 424- 


. 205 

3 

20 

Acarnania, c. b.c. 250 . 


. 333 

1 

21-22 

Achaean League, b.c. 370-360 

. 416 

2 

23 

B.c. 280-146 

. 417 

1 

24-26 

Aegina, b.c. 650-600 . 


. 396 

3 

27-29 

c. B.c. 600 


. 396 

3 

30-32 

B.c. 404-350 . 


. 398 

3 

33 

Aegospotami, c. b.c. 300 


. 258 

1 

34 

Aenianes, c. b.c. 400-344 


. 291 

1 

35-40 

Aenus, B.c. 450-400 


. 247 

6 

41-46 

b.c. 400-350 


. 247 

6 

47,48 

B.c. 300-200 


. 248 

2 

49-52 

Aetolia, b.c. 297-168 . 


. 335 

4 

53-58 

Agrigentum, B.c. 472-413 


. 120 

6 

59-64 

B.c. 413-406 


. 121 

6 



xc 





Historia 

Number of 




yumorum 

specimens 




(2nd edit.) 

in 





page 

collection. 


Amathus, see under Cyprus in 

next section. 


65, 66 

Amhracia, b.c. 480-342 



319 

2 

67-73 

Amphipolis, b.c. 424-358 



215 

7 

74 

Andros, 7th cent. B.c. . 



482 

1 

75-77 

Aphrodisias, b.c. 485-425 



717 

3 

78 

ApoUonia, after b.c. 400 



277 

1 

79, 80 

Arcadia, b.c. 370-362 . 



445 

2 

81-86 

Argos, B.c. 421-322 



438 

6 

87 

B.c. 322-229 . 



439 

1 

SS-90 

Aspendus, B.c. 400-300 



700 

3 

91-96 

Athens, B.c. 594r-527 . 



368 

6 

97-100 

before B.c. 527 



368 

4 

101-108 

B.c. 527-430 . 



371 

8 

109-112 

B.c. 430-322 . 



372 

4 

113, 114 

2nd cent. B.c. . 



380 

2 


Babylon, see under Seleucus I in next section. 


115-116 

Barce, before b.c. 431 . 



873 

2 

117 

B.c. 431-321 . 



873 

1 

118 

Bisaltae, b.c. 500-480 . 



200 

1 

119 

Boeotia, b.c. 387-374 . 



351 

1 

120-125 

Bruttu, B.c. 282-203 . 



92 

6 

126-132 

Camarina, b.c. 461—405 



128 

7 


Carpathus, see under Poseidium below. 



133-134 

Catana, before b.c. 476 



131 

2 

135 

B.c. 476-461 . 



131 

1 

136-138 

B.c. 461-413 . 



132 

3 

139-145 

B.c. 413-404 . 



132 

7 

146 

B.c. 404 . 



134 

1 

147 

Catmus, 6th cent. B.c. 



612 

1 

148 

Celenderis, b.c. 450-400 



718 

1 

149 

Ceos, Carthaea, c. B.c. 600 . 



483 

1 

150 

,, Coressia, B.c. 600-480 . 



483 

1 

151 

Cephallenia, Pale, b.c. 430-3" 

0 ! 


427 

1 

152-162 

Chalcidice, B.c. 392-358 



209 

11 

163 

Cherronesus, B.c. 300-200 . 



279 

1 

164 

Chios, 6th cent. . 



599 

1 

165 

B.c. 478-412 . 



600 

1 

166 

B.c. 412-350 



600 

1 

167 

after b.c. 84 



601 

1 


Citium, see under Cvprus in next section. 


168-170 

Cius, B.c. 330-302 



513 

3 

171 

Clazomenae, b.c. 545-494 . 



567 

1 

172-179 

B.c. 387-301 . 



568 

8 

180-181 

B.c. 352-345 . 



568 

2 

182 

Cnidus, 7th cent. B.c. . 



615 

1 

183 

B.c. 650-480 . 



615 

1 

184 

B.c. 412-400 . 



615 

1 

185-188 

B.c. 390-300 . 



616 

4 

189 

Colophon, 6th cent. B.c. 



570 

1 

190 

4th cent. b.c. 



570 

1 

191-192 

Corinth, before b.c. 500 



400 

2 

193-194 

B.c. 500-431 . 



400 

2 

195 

B.c. 431-400 . 



401 

1 

196-199 

B.c. 400-338 . 



401 

4 

200-210 

b.c. 338-300 . 



402 

11 

211 

Coroneia, b.c. 456-446 



345 

1 

212 

B.c. 387-374 



345 

1 

213 

Cos, 5th cent. B.c. 



632 

1 

214-215 

b.c. 300-190 



633 

2 

216 

Cragus, B.c. 168-43 .\.d. 



695 

1 

217, 218 

Crete, Aptera, b.c. 400-300 . 



458 

2 

219-221 

,, Cnossus, B.c. 500-400 



460 

3 

222 

B.c. 400-350. 



461 

1 

22a-224 

B.c. 350-200. 



461 

2 

225-226 

B.c. 200-67 . 



462 

2 

227-229 

,, Cydonia, b.c. 400-300 



463 

3 
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Crete, Gk)rtvna, see under Gortvna below. 


230, 231 

,, Itanos, 5th cent. b.c. . 

. 469 

2 

232, 233 

,, Lyttus, B.c. 450-300 . 

. 471 

2 

234 

,, Olus, B.c. 330-200 

. 472 

1 

235-241 

,, Phaestus, b.c. 430-300 

. 473 

7 

242 

„ Phalasarna, B.c. 400-300 . 

. 474 

1 

243 

,, Priansus, B.c. 430-200 

. 476 

1 

244 

,, Bhaueus, b.c. 430-300 

. 477 

1 

245, 246 

„ Sybrita, 4th cent. 

. 477 

2 

247-250 

Croton, B.c. 550-480 

95 

4 

251-257 

b.c. 420-390 . 

96 

7 

258 

b.c. 390 .... 

97 

1 

259 

B.c. 370-330 . 

98 

1 

260-265 

Cumae, b.c. 480-423 . 

36 

6 

266 

Cyme, b.c. 293-190 

Cjrprus, see Cj-pru.s in next section. 

554 

1 

267 

Cyrene, b.c. 631-530 . 

. 865 

1 

268-269 

B.c. 530-480 . 

. 867 

2 

270-271 

B.c. 480-431 . 

. 868 

2 

272-278 

B.c. 431-323 . 

. 869 

7 

279-280 

B.c. 323-285 . 

. 871 

2 

281 

Cyzicus, before 500 B.c. 

. 523 

1 

282-298 

B.c. 500-450 . 

. 524 

17 

299-321 

B.c. 450-400 . 

. 524 

23 

322-333 

B.c. 400-350 . 

. 526 

12 

334-337 

B.c. 400-280 . 

. 526 

4 

338 

B.c. 200-100 . 

. 527 

1 

339 

Delos, 6th cent. b.c. 

. 485 

1 

340 

Delphi, B.c. 520-480 . 

. 340 

1 

341 

B.c. 346-339 . 

. 342 

1 

342 

Derrones, before B.c. 480 

. 202 

1 

343 

Dicaea, B.c. 500-480 . 

Edoni, King Getas, before B.c. 500 

. 252 

1 

344, 345 

. 201 

2 

346 

Eleusis, B.c. 339-322 . 

. 391 

I 

347-358 

Elis, B.c. 471-421 

. 419 

12 

359-369 

B.c. 421-400 

. 422 

11 

370-373 

B.c. 400-365 

. 423 

4 

374-376 

B.c. 365-323 

. 424 

3 

377 

Ephesus, B.c. 700-545 

. 571 

1 

378 

B.c. 494-469 

. 572 

1 

379-380 

B.c. 394-295 

. 573 

2 

381 

B.c. 280-258 

574 

1 

382 

B.c. 258-202 

. 575 

1 

383 

Epidaurus, b.c. 350-323 

. 441 

1 

384 

Eryx, before B.C. 480 . 

. 138 

1 

385 

B.c. 413-400 

. 138 

1 

386-390 

Etruria, rmcertain mint 

Euhoea, Carvstus, b.c. 411-336 

. 13-16 

5 

391-392 

. 356 

2 

393 

B.c. 197-146 . 

357 

1 

394-396 

,, Chalcis, before B.c. 507 . 

. 358 

3 

397-398 

B.c. 369-336 

. 358 

2 

399 

B.c. 197-146 

. 360 

1 

400 

„ Eretria, b.c. 511-490 

. 362 

1 

401 

B.c. 378-338 

. 362 

1 

402 

B.c. 197-146 

. 363 

1 

403, 404 

Fenseris, b.c. 400-335 

37 

2 

405 

Gargara, b.c. 420-400 

. 545 

1 

406-408 

Gela, before b.c. 466 . 

. 140 

3 

409-411 

B.c. 466-413 

141 

3 

412-414 

B.c. 413-405 

. 141 

3 

415-416 

Gort 3 rna, b.c. 480-430 

465 

2 

417-419 

B.c. 430-300 . 

. 466 

3 

420 

B.c. 200-67 . 

. 467 

1 


Halicarnassus, see Caria in next section. 


421 

Heraclea, b.c. 432-380 

71 

] 

422-423 

B.c. 400-370 

71 

2 



xcu 


424-431 

Heraclea, b.c. 370-281 

See 

Sistoria 
y umorum 
(2nd edit.) 
page 

72 

Number of 
specimens 
in 

collection. 

8 

432-433 

Heraea, b.c. 490-417 . 

. 448 

2 

434 

Haliartus, 5th cent. b.c. 

. 345 

1 

435 

Himera, before b.c. 482 

. 144 

1 

436-439 

B.c. 472-413 . 

. 144 

4 

440, 441 

Hyria, B.c. 400-335 . 

37 

2 

442 

Ichnae, B.c. 500-480 . 

. 199 

1 

443-447 

Ionian, uncertain mints, c. B.c. 700-500 565 

5 

448-449 

Lacedaemon, b.c. 310-266, King Areus 434 

2 

450 

B.c. 266-207 . 

. 435 

1 

451 

B.c. 192-146 . 

. 435 

1 

452 

temp. C. Julius Lacon. 436 

1 

453 

(Claudian) 

Lamia, b.c. 400-344 

. 296 

1 

454 

B.c. 302-286 . 

. 297 

1 

455-456 

Lampsacus, c. b.c. 500 

. 529 

2 

457 

B.c. 500-450 

. 529 

1 

458-465 

b.c. 394^350 . 

. 530 

8 

466 

B.c. 394^330 . 

. 530 

1 

467 

Larissa, b.c. 430-400 . 

. 298 

1 

468-473 

B.c. 400-344 . 

. 299 

6 

474 

Lafis, B.c. 550-500 

74 

1 

475 

B.c. 500-450 

74 

1 

476-478 

Leontini, B.c. 500-466 . 

. 148 

3 

479-482 

B.c. 466-422 . 

. 149 

4 

483 

Lesbos, B.c. 550-440 . 

. 558 

1 

484 

B.c. 440-350 . 

. 559 

1 

485 

„ Methymna, B.c. 500-450 . 

. 560 

1 

486 

B.c. 420-377 . 

. 561 

1 

487 

„ Mytilene, c. B.c. 500. 

. 558 

1 

488-489 

B.c. 440-400 

. 561 

2 

490-491 

B.c. 350-250 

. 562 

2 

492 

Lete, before b.c. 500 

. 198 

1 

493 

c. b.c. 500 .... 

. 198 

1 

494 

after b.c. 500 

. 198 

1 

495 

Leucas, before B.c. 250 

. 329 

1 

496 

after B.c. 167 . 

. 330 

1 

497 

Locri, Epizephyrii, b.c. 350-332 . 

. 102 

1 

498 

B.c. 332-326 . 

. 103 

1 

499 

B.c. 300-280 . 

. 103 

1 

500 

B.c. 280-268 . 

. 104 

1 

501-507 

,, Opuntii, c. B.c. 400 

. 336 

7 

508-509 

Lycia, b.c. 520-480 

. 689 

2 

510-511 

B.c. 500-450 

. 689 

2 

512-514 

uncertain Lycian 

. 689 

3 

515 

see also next section. 
Macedonia, B.c. 500-480 


1 

516-518 

3rd cent. a.d. 


3 

519-520 

see also under Macedon in next section. 

IMa^nesia (Ionia), sea under Themistocles in next section, 
MaUus, B.c, 425-385 .... 723 2 

521-522 

B.c. 385-333 . 

. 723 

2 

523, 524 

Malta, after b.c. 218 . 

. 883 

2 

525 

Mantineia, after b.c. 370 

. 449 

1 

526 

Marium, see under Cyprus in next 
Maroneia, b.c. 450-400 

section. 

. 249 

1 

527-528 

shortly before b.c. 400 

. 250 

2 

529 

B.c. 400-350 

. 250 

1 

530, 531 

Massalia, c. B.c. 350 . 

6 

2 

532-533 

Mogara, c. b.c. 350 

. 393 

2 

534 

after B.c. 307 

. 393 

1 

535 

Melos, c. B.c. 500 

. 486 

1 

536 

Mende, b.c. 500-450 . 

. 211 

1 

537 

B.c. 450-424 . 

. 211 

1 

538 

Messana, b.c. 491-461 

. 152 

1 

539 

b.c. 480-461 

. 153 

1 
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540 

See 

Hisioria 
Nujnonim 
(2nd edit.) 
page 

Messana, b.c. 461-396 . . • 153 

Number of 
specimens 
in 

collection. 

1 

541 

Messene, B.c. 369-330 

431 

1 

542 

after b.c. 330 

431 

1 

543-545 

Metapontum, b.c. 550—470 . 

75 

3 

646-547 

B.c. 470-400 . 

76 

2 

548-554 

B.c. 400-350 . 

77 

7 

555-557 

B.c. 350-330 . 

78 

3 

558-560 

B.c. 330- 

79 

3 

561-564 

Miletus, before B.c. 500 

584 

4 

565-566 

4th cent. B.c. 

585 

2 

567-571 

after B.c. 350 .... 

585 

5 

572 

Myndus, 2nd cent. B.c. 

623 

1 

573 

Nagidus, b.c. 374-333. 

726 

1 

574 

Naxos (Sicily), before B.c. 480 

159 

1 

575-576 

B.c. 461-413 . 

160 

2 

577 

B.c. 413-404 . 

160 

1 

578 

,, (island), before B.c. 490 

479 

1 

579-581 

Neapolis (Campania), B.c. 450-340 

38 

3 

582 

before b.c. 241 

39 

1 

583 

,, (Macedonia), B.c. 500-411 

196 

1 

584-586 

B.c. 411-350 

196 

3 

587-588 

Nola, B.c. 360-325 .... 

40 

2 

589 

Olbia, early 5th cent. b.c. 

701 

1 

590-592 

Olynthus, after B.c. 479 

208 

3 

593 

Orchomonos (Arcadia), after B.c. 370 . 

451 

1 

594 

„ (Boeotia), b.c. 387-374 . 

346 

1 

595-598 

Orascii, before B.c. 480 

195 

4 

599 

Orthagoreia, b.c. 350 

203 

1 

600 

Pandosia, b.c. 450-400 

106 

1 

601-602 

B.c. 400 .... 

106 

2 

603-606 

Panticapaeum, before Alexander . 

281 

4 

607 

after Alexander . 

281 

1 

608-610 

Paphos, see under Cyprus in next section. 
Parium, c. B.c. 400 .... 531 

3 

611 

B.c. 190 .... 

531 

1 

612 

Paros, c. B.c. 300 .... 

489 

1 

613 

Peptirethus, B.c. 500-480 

312 

1 

614 

Perga, b.c. 190 ..... 

702 

1 

615 

Pergamon, see Pergamon in next section 
Persia, see Persia in next section. 

Persia, see Persis in next section. 
Pharsalus, b.c. 480-344 

306 

1 

616, 617 

Pheneus, after b.c. 362 

452 

2 

618 

Pherae, b.c. 480-450 .... 

307 

1 

619-621 

.Alexander, b.c. 369-357 . 

308 

3 

622 

Philippi, b.c. 358 .... 

217 

1 

623 

Phlius, B.c. 430-322 .... 

408 

1 

624 

Phocaea, 7th cent. b.c. 

587 

1 

625 

b.c. 600-544 .... 

588 

1 

626-629 

Phocis, B.c. 550-421 .... 

338 

4 

630-631 

B.c. 339-146 .... 

339 

2 

632 

Pisa, c. B.c. 360 ..... 

426 

1 

633-634 

Poseidonia, b.c. 550-470 

80 

2 

635-636 

B.c. 470-400 

81 

2 

637 

Poseidium, 6th cent. b.c. 

631 

1 

638 

Potidaea, b.c. 500-429 

212 

1 

639 

Rhegium, b.c. 480-466 

108 

1 

640-641 

b.c. 466-415 

109 

2 

642-647 

B.c. 415-387 

no 

6 

648-653 

Rhodes, before b.c. 333 

638 

6 

654—656 

., after b.c. 333 

639 

3 

657 

„ Camirus, B.c. 500-408 

636 

1 

658, 659 

„ lalysus, B.c. 500-408 

636 

2 

660-663 

Romano-Campanian, b.c. 335-312 

32 

4 

664-666 

B.c. 312-286 

33 

3 

667 

B.c. 286-268 

34 

1 
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Salamis, see under Cyprus in next section. 


668-669 

Samos, 6th cent. B.c. . 

. 602 

2 

670-673 

5th cent. B.c. . 

. 603 

4 

674 

4th cent. b.c. . 

. 604 

1 

673 

Sardes, b.<?. 189-133 

. 534 

1 

676 

Scepsis, B.c. 460-400 . 

. 548 

1 

677 

Segesta, b.c. 480-461 . 

165 

1 

678-679 

B.c. 461-415 . 

. 165 

2 

680-681 

B.c. 415—409 . 

165 

2 

682 

Selinus, b.c. 480—466 . 

. 167 

1 

683-687 

B.c. 466-415 . 

. 168 

5 

688 

b.c. 415-409 . 

. 169 

1 

689-698 

Siculo-Punic, Carthage, B.c. 410—310 

. 878 

10 

699-701 

B.c. 340-242 

. 879 

3 

702-706 

B.c. 241-146 

. 880 

5 

707-708 

Cephaloediuxn, B.C. 409-396 136 

2 

709-711 

Panormus, after b.c. 409 162 

3 

712 

Sicyon, 5th cent. 

. 409 

1 

713-7U 

b.c. 400-323 . 

. 410 

2 

715-716 

Side, 5th cent. B.c. 

. 703 

2 

717-718 

4th cent. b.c. 

. 703 

2 

710 

Sidon, B.c. 400-384 (unknown king) 

. 794 

1 

720 

B.c. Ill . 

. 797 

1 

721 

Sinope, B.C. 453-375 . 

. 508 

1 

722-723 

Siphnos, 5th cent. B.c. 

. 491 

2 

724-725 

4th cent. B.c. 

. 491 

2 

726 

Soli, B.c. 450 .... 

. 728 

1 

727-729 

Stymphalus, c. b.c. 362 

454 

3 

730, 731 

Sybaris, 6th cent. b.c. 

84 

2 

732-733 

Syracuse, before B.c. 485 

. 171 

2 

73-1^736 

B.c. 485-480 

172 

3 

737-738 

Demarateion, etc. 

. 173 

2 

739-747 

Tetradrachms, b.c. 478-466 
,, Tetradrachms, B.c. 466-413 

. 174 

9 

748-753 

by Eumenes 

175 

6 

754 

by Phrygillos and Euth . 

. 175 

1 

755 

by Euth ... 

. 175 

1 

756-757 

by Sosion 

175 

2 

758-759 

by Euaenetus . 

. 175 

2 

760-770 

unsigned . 

175 

11 

771-783 

,, Dekadrachms by Euaenetus 

„ Tetradrachms. b.c. 413-346 

. 176 

13 

784-785 

bv Eucleides 

177 

2 

786 

by lit . 

. 177 

1 

787-795 

uiisignetl . 

. 177 

9 

796-799 

.. gold coins by Cimon 

. 176 

4 

800-802 

tetradrachms by Cimon 

. 176 

3 

893-812 

,, dekadrachms by Cimon 

176 

10 

813 

., .. by Xew .Artist 

. 176 

1 

814 

,, ., unsigned . 

, 176 

1 

815 

., Bronze litra 

. 178 

1 

■816 

., Gold coin, b.c. 357-317 

. 178 

1 

817-823 

., Timoleon. c. B.c. 345 

. 179 

7 

824^827 

„ Agathocles, B.c, 317-310 

. 180 

4 

828 

B.c. 310-304 

. 181 

1 

829 

B.c. 304^289 

. 182 

1 

830 

c. 300 B.c. . 

. 182 

1 

831 

Ueniocracy, B.c. 2S9-2SS 

. 182 

1 

832-834 

,, Hiketas, b.c. 288-279 . 

. 183 

3 

835 

,, temp. Pyrrhus 

. 183 

1 

836-839 

., Hieron il, b.c. 274^216 

. 183 

4 

840-S41 

,, Philistis, Queen of Hieron 11 

184 

2 

842 

., Gelon, son of Hieron II 

. 1S4 

1 

843-845 

,, Democracy, B.c. 215—212 

. 186 

3 

840 

Tanagra, b.c. 387-374 

. 348 

1 

847-850 

Tarentum, 6th cent. B.c. 

54 

4 
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851-854 

Tarentmn, c. b.c. 500 . 
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4 

855-863 

B.c. 473-420 

. 55 

9 

864-878 

4th cent. B.c. 

59 

15 

879-890 

B.c. 340-281 

57 

12 

891-894 

3rd cent. B.c. . . * 

63 

4 

895-896 

Tarsus (temp. Mazaeus), B.c. 361-333 

. 731 

2 

897 

Alexandrine coinage . 

. 732 

1 

898, 899 

Tenedos, B.c. 450-387 

. 550 

2 

900 

Tenos, 4th cent. b.c. . 

. 492 

1 

901-905 

Teos, 5th cent. b.c. 

595 

5 

906 

4th cent. B.c. 

. 595 

1 

907 

Terina, early 5tli cent. b.c. . 

. 112 

1 

908-914 

before b.c. 400 

. 113 

7 

915 

after b.c. 400 . 

. 113 

1 

916 

Terone, b.c. 424^420 . 

. 207 

1 

917-918 

Thasos, 6th cent. b.c. . 

. 264 

2 

919-920 

B.c. 463-411 . 

. 264 

2 

921-928 

B.c. 411-350 . 

. 265 

8 

929 

Thebes, b.c. 550-480 . 

. 349 

1 

930-935 

B.c. 446-426 . 

. 349 

6 

936-939 

B.c. 426-387 . 

. 350 

4 

940 

(Epaminondas) 371-362 . 

. 351 

1 

941-942 

B.c. 338-315 . 

. 352 

2 

943 

Thera, 7th-0th cents, b.c. . 

. 203 

1 

944 

Therma, B.c. 480 

. 203 

1 

945-947 

Thrace, see Thrace in next section. 
Thurivun, 5th cent. b.c. 

86 

3 

948-953 

4th cent. B.c. 

86 

6 

954 

3rd cent. B.c. 

86 

1 

955 

TIos, B.c. 400-390 

. 692 

1 

956 

Troezen, 4th cent. b.c. 

. 443 

1 

957 

Tyre, b.c. 126-.t..D. 196 

. 800 

1 

958 

Vella, B.c. 500-450 

89 

1 

959-960 

c. B.c. 450 .... 

89 

o 

961-965 

4th cent. B.c. 

89 

5 

966 

Volsinii, b.c. 300-265 . 

12 

1 

967, 968 

Zacynthus, c. b.c. 456-370 . 

. 429 

2 

969, 970 

Zancle, before B.c. 490 

. 152 

2 

1001 

Dynasties, etc. 

Bactrin. 

Sophytes, B.c. 316-306 

. 835 

1 

1002-1006 

Diodotus, c. 2.50 b.c. . 

. 836 

5 

1007-1009 

Euthydemus I, b.c. 222-187 

. 837 

3 

1010, 1011 

Agathocles, c. B.c. 200 

. 838 


1012 

Antimachus, c. b.c. 200 

. 838 

1 

1013-1015 

Eucratides, b.c. 200-150 

. 838 

3 

1016 

Demetrius, c. b.c. 180 

. 837 

1 

1017 

Euthydemus II, c. b.c. 1.50 . 

. 837 

1 

1018, 1019 

Heliocles, B.c. 1.50-125 

. 840 

a 

1020 

Bithynia. 

Prusias I, c. b.c. 23.8-183 

. 5 1 9 

1 

1021 

Prusias II, c. b.c. 183-149 . 

, 519 

1 

1022 

Cappadocia. 

Arioharzanes I, b.c. 95—62 . 

751 

1 

1023 

Arcbelaus, b.c. 36-17 . 

752 

1 

1024, 1025 

Caria. 

Mausolus, B.c. 377-353 

. 629 

2 

1026, 1027 

Pixodarus, b.c. 340-334 

. 630 

2 

1028-1029 

Cyprus. 

Amathus, B.c. 450-400 

. 737 

2 

1030 

Citium, Baalmelek I, B.c. 479-449 

. 737 

1 
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1031-1032 

Marium, Stasioecus I and Timocharis, 

739 

2 


B.c. 450-400 

740 


1033-1034 

Paphos, B.c. 460 ..... 

2 

1035 

B.c. 450-400 .... 

740 

1 

1036 

p. B.c. 400 .... 

741 

1 

1037 

Timocharis, B.c. 385 

741 

1 

1038 

Salaxnis, Euelthon, before 500 B.c. 

742 

1 

1039 

Euanthes, c. B.c. 450 

743 

1 

1040-1041 

Euagoras I, B.c. 411-374 

743 

2 

1042 

Pnj-tagoras, B.c. 351—332 

744 

1 

1043 

Uncertain mint, c. B.c. 480 . 

745 

1 


Egypt. 



1044^1049 

Ptolemy 1 (Soter), b.c. 323-285 . 

848 

6 

1050 

Ptolemy II (Philadelj)hus) B.c. 285—246 

851 

1 

1051-1053 

Arsinoe II, Queen of Ptolemy II . 

850 

3 

1054, 1055 

Ptolemy III (Euergetes), b.c. 246-221 . 

853 

2 

1056, 1057 

Berenice II, Queen of Ptolemy III 

852 

2 

1058 

Arsinoe III, Queen of Ptolemy IV 

854 

1 

1059 

Ptolemy V (Epiphanes), b.c. 201^181 . 

855 

1 

1060-1062 

Ptolemy VIII (Euergetes II), B.c. 170-116 

857 

3 

1063, 1064 

Cleopatra VII, B.c. 51-30 . 

859 

2 


Epirus. 



1065-1068 

Alexander, B.c. 342-326 

322 

4 

1069-1071 

P 3 rrrhus, b.c. 295—272 .... 
See also under Stracuse. 

323 

3 


Lycia. 



1072-1073 

Kuprlli, c. B.c. 480-410 

690 

2 

1074 

Khariga, c. b.c. 410 .... 

691 

1 

1075 

Artumpara, c. b.c. 400-390 

691 

1 

1076 

uncertain, c. 400 


1 


Macedon. 



1077-1079 

Alexander I, B.c. 498-454 . 

219 

3 

1080, 1081 

Archelaus I, B.c. 413-399 . 

220 

2 

1082 

Pausanias, b.c. 390-389 

221 

1 

1083-1085 

Amyntas III, b.c. 389-369 . 

221 

3 

1086 

Perdiccas III, c. B.c. 365-359 

222 

1 

1087-1093 

Philip II, b.c. 359-336 

223 

.V7 

1094-1099 

223 

*116 

1100-1104 

Alexander the Great, b.c. 336-323 

226 

*V5 

1105-1111 


227 

zR7 

1112 

Philip III, B.c. 323 316 

228 

1 

1113-1118 

Demetrius Poliorcetos, b.c. 306-283 . 

229 

6 

1119, 1120 

Antigonus (Doson or Gonatas) 3rd 

231 

2 


cent, B.c. 



1121-1124 

Philip V, b.c. 220-179 

233 

4 

1125, 1126 

Perseus, b.c. 178-168 .... 

235 

2 


Paeonia. 



1127 

Lycceius, b.c. 359-340 

236 

1 

1128 

Patraus, b.c. 340-315 .... 

236 

1 

1129 

Audoleon, B.c. 315-286 

237 

1 


Pergamon. 



1130 

Philetaerus, b.c. 284-263 . 

532 

1 

1131, 1132 

Eumenes I, B.c. 263-241 

533 

2 

1133 

Attalus I, B.c. 241-197 

533 

1 


Persia. 



1134-1136 

Deirics .... 

827 

3 

1137 

Daric (double) ..... 

828 

1 

1138 

Vahsuvar (King of X.E. Persia) 4th-3rd 

824 

1 


cent. B.c. 






Ilihtoria 

Xiimbrr of 


\uuioruin 

bpeciineiid 


(2iid edit.) 
1 -age 

in 

collection. 

1139, 1140 

ITnattributed satrapal coins . . . 829-31 

2 


see aKo under Pharnabazus and Tissaphernes belcN^ 

Persis. 


1141-1143 

Bagadat, 3rd cent. u.c. 

824 

3 

1144 

Andragoras, c. b c 250 

825 

1 

1145 

Autophradates, b.c. 150-1C0 

Pont us. 

825 

1 

1146 

Mithradates III, c. b.c. 220-1S5 . 

500 

1 

1147 

Pharnaces I, r. b.c. 185—169 

500 

1 

1148, 1149 

Mithradates VI (The Great), B.c. 120-63 

Syria. 

501 

2 

1150-1154 

Seleucus I (Muator), b.c. 312-2<S0 

755 

4 


as ruler of Babylonia . 

817 

1 

1155-1158 

Antiochus I (Soter), B.c. 281-261 

757 

4 

1159-1161 

Antiochus II (Theos), B.c. 261-246 

7.50 

3 

1162 

Antiochus Hierax, B.c. 246-227 

760 

1 

1163 

Seleucus II (Callinicus, Pogon), B.c. 
246-226 

760 

1 

1164 

Seleucus III (Soter, C'erauiuis), b.c. 
226-223 

760 

1 

1165-1167 

Antiochus IV (Epiphanes), B.c. 175-104 

763 

3 

1168 

Antiochus V (Eupator). B.c. 164^162 . 

763 

1 

1169 

Demetrius I (Soter), li.c. 162-150 

764 

1 

1170 

Alexander I (Bala), c. B.c. 150-145 

764 

1 

1171 

Demetrius II (Xicator), B.c. 146-140 

766 

1 

1172 

Antiochus VI (Dionysus), B.c. 14-5-142 

766 

1 

1173 

Tryphon (Diodotus), b.c. 142-139 

767 

1 

1174 

Antiochus VII (Sidetes), b.c. 138-129 . 

767 

1 

1175 

Alexander 11 (Zebina). b.c. 128-123 

768 

1 

1176 

Cleopatra, b.c. 125-121 

769 

1 

1177-1179 

Antiochus VIII (Grypus), B.c. 121-96 . 

769 

3 

1180 

Demetrius III (Philojiator), B.c. 95-88 . 

772 

1 

1181 

Tigranes I, of Armenia (ruled Syria, 
B.c. 83-09) 

Thrace. 

772 

1 

1182-1186 

Lysimachus, b.c. 323-281 . 

Individual Eulers, al phabct iced . 

Agathocles, see Syracuse. 

Alexeinder, see Pherae. 

284 

5 

1187 

Amastris, of Paphlagonia, c. n.c. 300 . 
Areus, see Laceilaemon. 

505 

1 

1188, 1189 

Croesus, of Lyiba, tune of, B.c. 561-546 

646 

2 


Epaminondas, see Thebes. 
Gelon, see Syracuse. 

Getas, see Kdoni. 

Hieron II, see Syracuse. 
Hiketas, see Syracuse. 


1190 

Jugurtha, of Xumidia .... 
Julius Lacon, see Lacedaemon. 
Mazaeus, see Tarsus. 

884 

1 

1191, 1192 

Mithradates II, of Parthia, u.r. 123— S8 

819 

2 

1193 

Pharnahazus, satrap, c. b.c. 410 . 
Philistis, see tSwacuse. 

597 

1 

1194 

Themistocles (Struck at Magnesia), 
B.c. 405-449 

Timoleon, see Syracuse. 

581 

1 

1195 

Tissaphernes, satrap, before b.c. 395 . 

597 

1 
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THE FIND FEOM THE SEA OFF AKTEMISION 


[Plates VII, VIII.] 

It is a well-known fact, of which proof in recent years has not seldom been 
forthcoming, that the sea, on the rare occasions on which it has revealed to us 
its archaeological secrets, has nearly alwavs given us beautiful works, for the 
most part in bronze, far better j)reserved than the discoveries on dr}' land. 
That, however, it should one day have presented us with what is certainly one 
of the most perfect works of just the most obscure period of Greek art in the 
fifth century n.c., belonging to those years of the Pentehontactia from which we 
should have so much desired to have an original statue, was beyond even 
the most optimistic of hopes. Such is the principal find made in the sea off 
Artemision in Euboea in October 19’28 (PI. VII). 

There is no doubt that wo have before us the figure of a god. That is 
shown not merely by its height {ca. 2T0 m.), but also by the character and spirit 
incorporated in it. Its stance, the manner of its movement (a movement which 
has also at the same time an inner balance and poise), various details of the 
body and the hair — all show that it is a work belonging to aborrt 460 b.c. It 
is easy for us to distinguish figures spiritually and stylistically analogous on 
other monuments of this period (cf. e.g. a Poseidon on an amphora at Wurz- 
burg : Gerhard, Anscrlescne Yasenhilder, xi. 1). Even if the preservation of 
the statue had been less good, and we had eonsecjuently been forced to content 
ourselves with merely following its outline or the e.xecution of the hair and the 
beard or the modelling of the surfaces of its body, our satisfaction would have 
been unusually great. But fortunately the two arms with the hands are also 
preserved and give us as a whole a composition of exceptional beauty (see the 
reconstruction in the plaster cast. Fig. 1). And the crown of all, the head; 
the spirit of Oh'mpia has not yet been extinguished, but we can now see that 
the Parthenon is not far distant. 

The problems raised go hand in hand with the importance of the work. 
First, what god is represented ? Both Zeus and Poseidon might have been 
represented in this manner ; but I think that the slack })osition of the fingers of 
the right hand excludes the Thunderbolt and far rather indicates the Trident. 
I believe that this latter conclusion is also confirmed by the terracotta relief 
from Munich illustrated below (cf. also a later coin of Haliartos, B.M.C. Central 
Greece, PL VII, Ifi, which is perhaps not unrelated to our statue). From a 
formal view the work is not purely Attic, though its artist has surely not been 
untouched by the rays of the Attic .spirit of those times. Those who first saw 
the statue discerned the close relationship which binds it to another work, 

J.ll.S. — VOL. XLl-X. L 
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likewise not purelv Attic, the ‘ Apollo on the Omphalos, and the works 
belonging to that cycle (e.g. a head in the LomTe, Arch. Jahrbuch, 1926, p. 254, 
Fig. 8). May we hope that further study will succeed in determining more 
accurately the location of its studio and its school of art, as well as the 
personal part plaved by its artist — and possibly eyen his name ? 





Fig. 1. — From Plaster C.ast. 

There is no doubt that the work will haye been, for its period, as it is for us, 
one of exceptional significance. It is therefore unlikely that it did not have 
some repercussion on its contemporaries and on the copyists of Roman times 
who knew the history of the art. Research may even bring to light copies of it. 
As far as I know up to the present, the most faithful reminiscence of the work 
has been preserved in a terracotta relief in the Glyptothek of Munich (No. 185 ; 
Furtwiingler, Beschrcibimg der Gbjptothek^, p. 74 f.. No. 62, here Fig. 2); it 
comes from Porcigliano in Italy, and forms one of a series of five reliefs, which 
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decorated the sunk panels of the ceiling of a Roman villa; these bear heads 
of gods and heroes and obviously reproduce statues of the same period as our 
Poseidon, probably also belonging to the same school of art as the ‘ ApoUo 
on the Omphalos ’ (it is well known that a sunk panel of marble from the ceiling 
of the Serapeion of Miletus has preserved for us a good copy of the hand of the 
Philesian Apollo of Canachos). Similarly — as far as the photograph allows us 
to judge — it appears that a badly preserved bearded head in the VUla Albani 
at Rome (Arndt-Amelung, Einzelaufnahnen, 1109-1110) is fairly close to the 
Poseidon. 



Fig. 2. — TERR.icoTT.v Relief is Munich. 


After the discovery of the Poseidon the position was searched further, and 
the objects which came to light were perhaps of less significance, though not less 
beautiful : an exquisite bronze horse of the severe style, and a youth, of a 
non-Hellenic type, a wonder of fresh conception, of the Hellenistic period 
(second half of the second century B.C.). 

It may be that this is not the first occasion on which the sea off the 
northern shores of Euboea has given us bronze statues. The German traveller 
of the last century, K. G. Fiedler, when he visited the island of Sciathos in 
1834, heard that ‘ vor einigen Jahren wurde eine bronzene Statue gefunden 
und in Syra an einen Englander fiir 2000 spanische Taler verkauft ’ (Reise 
durch alle Teile des Konigreiches Griechenland, 1841, Vol. II, p. 2). It is not 
impossible that the statue may not have been found in Sciathos, but by 

l2 
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fishermen off the opposite coast of Enhoea, and that it was afterwards conveyed 
by them to Sciathos. The same thing happened to the left arm of our Poseidon, 
which three years ago was accidentally drawn up by fishermen of Sciathos and 
likewise conveyed to Sciathos. Perhaps a search among their antiquities by 
the authorities of the English Museums and private collectors might discover 
which is the statue spoken of bv Fiedler. 

Chr. Karouzos. 



HOMER’S USE OF THE PAST 


Of the sources of Homer in the literarv sense we can know nothing. There 
is no antecedent, no contemporary literature extant; and no anal}-sis of later 
works will yield anything that can he xjroved to represent a literary tradition 
earlier than Homer. Archaeology, however, which has made the origins of 
Hellenic culture in some degree intelligible, has at least furnished a solid stage 
and a veritable background for the action of the Iliad. How much did Homer 
know of the past ? A systematic examination of the archaeological data which 
the poems offer suggests that he knew a great deal ; knew it with a precision 
which cannot be explained away as fortuitous, and about so remote a past that 
we must postulate a stream of tradition traceable much further back than the 
siege of Troy. For the purposes of this paper Homer means the author of the 
Hind in substantially its present form, whose floruit the present writer would 
not jjut earlier than the ninth century, and the term is used, without prejudice, 
for the author of the Odyssey also. Eratosthenes’ date of 1184 for the fall of 
Troy is assumed less because it came to be accepted as the standard date in 
antiquity than because it fits so well into what we know of the history of the 
Mediterranean world at that time.^ As regards archaeological dating, though 
the chronology of ilycenae. the most important prehistoric site for the present 
purpose, is in some points the subject of controversy, the dates which are here 
used are fixed within narrow limits. Thus, whatever the history of the Shaft- 
graves, the bulk of their contents is generally held to date from the six- 
teenth century ; - and after half a century of elucidation and the collection of 
much fresh e\udence, this material still offers some of the best parallels to 
certain descriptions in the Homeric text. We must account as best we can for 
the fact that they are earlier by some 200 years than the earliest date proposed 
in antiquity for the fall of Troy, and at least 350 years earlier than that arrived 
at by Eratosthenes. The description of Hestor’s cup in Iliad XI. 632 5 is 
now generally admitted to tally with the unique gold vessel from the Fourth 
Shaft-grave at Mycenae, which is itself an elaboration of the typical Middle 
Minoan mug.^ The form is unknown in Hellenic Greece, and was a puzzle to 
the Alexandrian commentators. 

ReicheTs identification of the boar's tusk helmet of Iliad X. with the type 
worn by the ivory heads of Mycenae. Spata and Enkomi is also accepted. 
As slices of prepared tusk have been found in a number of Mycenaean tombs ^ 


^ Klio, xiv. : = !Myres and Jb'rost, The Meiiidhi, Dliimini. They have 0 (‘eurr€Hl 

Historical Barl'jronnd of the Trojan ITt/r. once only in Crete, in a tomb at Zafer 

“ yir Arthur Kvans no'vv brinjis down the Papoura (Evans, Prth. Tombs of Knossos, p. 
lowcr limit of tlie period to 1450, T/tc 67) and may therefore bo regarded as 

Graves of iMycenae. p. S';). belongin'; to the mainland culture. For 

® Bossort, Altfcnta-, p. 202. iilustrationssee Reichel, 7/omf / Wajfen-, 

^ At Mycenae (sliaft-grave and chamber- pp. 103-5, and Bossert, p. 160, 

tomb), Asine, Bendra, Kakovatos, Spata, 


14.5 
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on the mainland, but nowhere at any later period, we have again an accurate 
description in the poems of an object which, first found in the Shaft-graves, 
ceased to exist after 1100 b.c. or thereabouts. 

The most elaborately described work of art in Homer, the shield of Achilles, 
is strongly reminiscent of the great age of Crete. Its technique finds a precise 
parallel in the art of the inlaid dagger blades, which even if they were made 
at Mycenae are certainly a product of Minoan art. The lion-hunt dagger blade 
exhibits a complex composition on a tiny scale. Figures of gold and silver, 
outlined by a delicate thread of black niello, are let into a field of bronze; 
parts of a blackish colour are believed to consist of an alloy of copper and 
silver. Gold, silver and black are the principal colours of the shield of Achilles. 
All three are combined in the representation of the \dneyard of gold with its 
poles of silver and black grape-bunches; the earth of the fallow field is black 
where it is turned, and the young men in the dance have gold daggers hanging 
on silver straps. This exquisite art appears for a short time only in the Aegean 
world. It was copied in contemporary Eg^^pt ; the tomb of Aahotep, mother 
of Aahmes. who expelled the Hyksos and reigned from 1580-1557, contained an 
inlaid axe-head and dagger blade, both of which show a close dependence on 
Minoan models. Nothing similar is known at any later date in Egypt, and at 
Slycenae a single cup with a row of monotonous and somewhat clumsily inlaid 
bearded heads “ found in a tomb later than the Shaft-graves, but ascribed to the 
same century, already suggests the incipient degeneration of the art.® Grant- 
ing that it might continue to the end of the fifteenth century, for which period 
our evidence is scanty on the mainland, the general decline of craftsmanship 
which characterises the fourteenth century both on the mainland and in Crete 
seems to preclude its further survival. 

The simile in the Odi/sseij (3 234 = vp 159) which compares Athena’s 
transformation of Odysseus to the work of a craftsman who yjpvobv 
TTspixEueTai dpyupcp would seem also to allude to this art ; it might almost 
be the echo of a compliment devised by a Minoan bard to please a golden- 
haired, fair-skinned Achaean employer. 

It has often been remarked that there is nothing specifically Greek about 
Achilles’ shield except the names of Athene and Ares, but there is a good deal 
that is Minoan. 


® Bossert, Altknta-, p. 205. It is possible 
that the epithet dinpiStTos ('i'. 270 and 616) also 
describes a cup of this tyjje. See Bechtel, 
Lexilogus Zu Homer, sub voc. 

' There are isolated examples from the 
Vaphio tomb (sixteenth century) and 
(with no dating material) from Melos and 
Thera. See Essays in Acgaean Archaeology^ 
pp. 63 If . ; Tsountas-Manatt, Ehe M ycenaean 
Age, p. 200. The example recently found 
by the Swedes at Dendra is still impublished ; 
see Mr. tVace's article in The 2'imes of 
Sept. 10th, 1926. The earliest known ex- 
ample of the technique is afforded by the 
three apirai found m the tombs of the kings 


of By bios, on which hieroglyphs of gold are 
let into a layer of niello. (See Montet, L’Art 
Phinicien au XVIIP Siede avant J.C., 
Mon. Plot, x.xvii., PI. I. 1, pp. 3 , 4 , 5 ^ Pigs. 
1, 2, 3.) These weapons are dated to the 
Twelfth Dynasty by the associated Egyptian 
objects. Vases of Cretan tj-pe show that 
Byblos was also in contact with the Aegean. 
To the Egyptian examples quoted above 
may be added the socket-ring of the spear 
of King Karnes, dating from the first decade 
of the sixteenth century, which has a design 
of lilies inlaid in gold See Evans, The 
Shaft Graves of Mycenae, p. 38, Fig. 30. 
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It is worth while to mention the sun and moon, now that they are illus- 
trated not only by the Goddess ring from Mycenae " hut also on the Demon ring 
from the hoard recently discovered at Tiryns ® (Fig- 1) and the voti\ e bronze 
tablet from the cave of'Psychro.® On the tablet we have, further, a fish and a 
bird, which might be taken to t}T>ify sea and air ; on the Goddess ring a being 
whom the Greeks would naturally have called Demeter, Kore or Ge. How 
these first items in the decoration of the shield were supposed to be portra\ ed 
we have no hint, but, variously represented or symbolised, they seem to have 
been a recurrent theme in Minoan art. 

The beleaguered city apparently finds an analogy at Knossos, in a series of 
fragmentary faience inlays of M.IM. date which probably formed the decora 
tion of an inlaid chest.“ The central part represents the towers and houses 
of a fortified town; on the more fragmentary are found trees and water, goats 
and oxen, marching warriors. The same theme is found in a more perfect 



Fig. 1. — The ‘Demon Ring' from Fig. 2. — Lion DR.\(iGiNG down 

Tiryn.s. .i Bcle; O.nford. 


though still fragmentary form on the well-known silver vase from the Fourth 
Shaft-grave. Like all the finer objects from the Shaft-graves, the siege vase 
is a product of Minoan art. 

For the dance of young men and maidens on the shield we have no jiarallel 
either at Mycenae or in Crete ; but the poet’s comparison of it to that which 
Daedalus wrought for Ariadne was surely no random shot, and though the 
chitons of the young men belong to the mainland, they are not therefore late, 
for the completely Minoan Siege Vase provides an example. A better acquaint- 
ance with Cretan art would probably furnish parallels to other subjects in the 
shield, but we have to depend largely on seals or their impressions, which admit 
only of very simplified scenes. Among these the lion pulling down his prey 
is a favourite theme, and the victim is sometimes a bull, which brings part at 
least of another scene on the shield (11. 579-90) within the sphere of Minoan- 
Mycenaean art (Fig. 2). The capacity to produce extensive and complicated 
compositions on a small scale and the practice of representing landscape are 

’’ J.U.S. xxi. p. 108. , Evans, P. of -V., I. pp. 301 fl.. Fig. 

* Parartema, Eph. Arch., 1916; Arch. 228. 

Anz., 1916, p. 147. “ Bossert, Altkreta", pp. 170, 229«, 2356. 

• Evans, P. of M., I. p. 032, Fig. 470. 
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postulated bv the shield and exhibited in such works of art as the faience 
inlavs. the Yaphio cups, the Siege vase, one or two of the Shaft-grave dagger 
blades, and some Cretan vases, of steatite, but certainly imitations of metal- 
work. 

One of the most remarkable properties of the shield is that it can be and has 
been rendered graphically. That it has been adapted to the round shield of 
Hellas and to both varieties of the iivcenaean shield is true but irrelevant. 
The point is that the description bears some kind of relation to a space to be 
filled. AVe have onlv to compare A irgil's clipei non enarrabile textnni to feel 
the difference. Some of the Roman poet s subjects were doubtless suggested 
to him bv works of art, but thev are not and could not be combined into a 
consistent whole cajiable of being rendered in metal on a limited space. The 
shield of Achilles is quite diiferent. If we assume the convention of the con- 
tinuous narrative stvle as we find it. e.g. on one of the A aphio cups, according to 
which the same actors are repeated in fresh situations, then every scene can 
be rendered pictorially ; in many of them— the dance, the vineyard, the plough- 
ing — the pictorial qualities are insisted on. AA hat we have is for the most part 
not the observation of life, but the observation, expert and appreciative, of art. 
Of course it is not possible to say how much of the material is traditional, 
though the absence of mythological scenes, the general agreement with the 
naturalistic tendencies of the best period of Alinoan art. and the repeated 
insistence on just those colours and materials which were used by the crafts- 
man of the dagger blades incline one to think that verv much of it is. The 
point is the tact and restraint which lead the poet so to restrict his material 
as to leave us with a credible, \-isualisable work of art. Xeither the author of 
the Hesiodic Scutum nor ATrgil himself is capable of this. Still, it is hardly 
to be thought that we have liere an actual Alinoan or Alycenaean description 
of a Alinoan work of art come down by the hazard of poetical tradition. By 
poetical tradition it has surely come, but as a great commonplace, an often- 
handled theme, or rather one whose scenes were chosen from a repertory partially 
controlled bv a still strong convention, but receiving additions while preserving 
much ancient material. If we attempt any division into ancient and later 
material, we are obviously on extremely speculative ground; but one may 
hazard the guess that the famous trial-scene, for which no parallel has been 
found in the representative art of any period, is the original work of Homer 
himself. 

The Ker on the battle-field may be a figure of Homer’s own day ; she has 
at any rate no counterpart in Alinoan or Alycenaean art. She mav equally 
well be a later borrowing from the Hesiodic school, which likes this sort of 
monster; her blood-bedabbled raiment is described by a colour adjective, 
5a<poiv£65, which is not linked with a material, and this is exceptional. AVhen 
we turn to the Hesiodic poem, we find that the controlling tradition has broken 
down, and that while ancient material is still preserved, scenes of quite a new 


Xo materiel] is associated with the black KuAveos {o64) presumably indicates the 
of the fjra}>e-biiru'lies, but the flasrgers show material, though it does not occur on the 
that niellf-i was used to uive a black outline. dai;gers. 
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type are freely admitted. 9 civik 6 £IS and -xAcopos have been added to the colour 
words. yXwpo^ is applied to adamant, an improbable ingredient,, and cpoiviKosi? 
is surely derived from dye. Turning to the themes, we find five which are 
common to the two poems — the beleaguered citv, the marriage scene from the 
city in peace, ploughing, reaping, vintage — but their treatment is in the main 
independent. The figure of the venerated paaiAsug has, in the true spirit of 
Hesiod, been removed from the harvest -field, and in the marriage scene a curious 
local touch has been embodied ; the bride is conveved to her new home seated 
on a cart as we see her on certain fifth-centurv Attic and Boeotian vases. 
The poet is not following tradition, but has gone back to life to vivify his 
imagery. On the other hand, mythology is now laid under contribution, 
and some of the subjects could be admirably rendered in the forms of seventh- 
or early sixth-century art, which cannot be done with any of the Homeric 
scenes. The description of the combat of Lapiths and Centaurs is perhaps a 
trifle earlier than any representation extant ; but it pre.sents the scheme of the 
earliest vase-paintings, where the combatants fight in ranks and not in pairs. 
The episode of Perseus and the Gorgons. foreign to Homer, and in all prob- 
ability an eighth- or seventh-century invention, is illustrated with great 
^■igour by seventh-century Attic vase-painters, and recorded by Pausanias 
as occurring both on the throne of Bathykles at Amyklai and the chest of 
CyiJselus at Olympia. (III. 18. 11 , Y. 18. 5.) The hare hunt, too. is a 
favourite motive on seventh-century vases and apparently new in art. 
though we should not forget that it occurs in a simile in the tenth book 
of the Iliad. In Hesiodic hands the Minoan repertory seems to be going 
the way of Sir John Cutler's silk stockings; yet the (Shield of Herakles has 
preserved a fragment for which no place was found in the Shield of Achilles. 
The harbour in which dolphins pursue the smaller fry. while a man stands 
on the bank ready to make a cast with a net, strikes a note of freshness and 
reality in that world of unpleasant spectres and goblins which appears to 
be the Hesiodic poet's own. In the Dolphin fresco of the Queen’s Megaron 
at Cnossos the natirralistic art of Crete supplies a parallel, so far as the 
dolphins and fish are concerned. Though the motive is not found in the 
Shield of Achilles, it does occur in the Iliad, in a simile at the beginning of 
the twenty-first book (11. 22-24), where Achilles is pursuing the Trojans in the 
river. Did the Hesiodic poet turn to a Homeric simile to find a fresh scene 
for his shield? It seems unlikely; when he wanted one he sought it in the 
mythology or daemonology of his own day. Moreover, the man with the 
casting net does not appear in Homer. The Hesiodic passage is a late-strayed 
waif of the ilinoan repertory, and the rhapsodist of the first century B.c. who 
tacked it on to his papv-rus copy of the Shield of Achilles was not so far out after 
all. One more such waif we may suspect in the couplet which Athenaeus 
quotes from the second book of the Titanoiiiachia. Alost people at anv rate 
will accept the acute verdict of IVelcker that the lines come from the descrip- 

V. J.H.S. xxiii. pp. 133 and 137. Bossert. AltkirUi p. 41, partially 

Arch. Zeit. 1882, Pi. IX. ; DenJcm. Pahicc of Mtnos, I. p. 542. 

i. 57. 1® 277 D. Kinkel, Pp. Gr. Fr., p. 7. 
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tiou of a shield. They tell how scaly (or ‘ mute ’) fish, golden-eyed, swim 
merrily through the ambrosial water, and the marine subject points again to 
Minoan art.^^ The description of Achilles’ armour in a chorus of the Electra 
of Euripides may well be derived in part from a late stage of the epic repertory. 
His shield has Perseus and the Gorgons in common with the Shield of Herakles, 
the sun and stars in common with that of Achilles ; the Chimaera is Homeric, 
though not as a motive in art. But one touch, if traditional, takes us back 
to very early times. The sword of Achilles is inlaid or engraved with a design 
of racing chariots, and though we have a fair series of ancient swords, we know 
of none with comparable decoration save the daggers of the Shaft-graves. 

, Blades with a spiral design and a hilt with a figure subject were found in the 
Chieftain’s grave at Zafer Papoura, but even this is still considerably earlier 
than the end of the IMinoan Age. Later blades from the Greek world are with- 
out exception plain. 

The scenes of the shield have often been compared to the similes which 
are so frequent an ornament of the poems, and the similes in their turn to the 
miniatrue art of Crete. There would indeed appear to be a close and deep 
though obscure connexion between this art and certain Homeric similes. 
The fact that the Shield of Herakles offers as a scene a motive which the Iliad 
uses as a simile has already been noted; and part at least of it finds a proto- 
type in Cretan art. Another simile of the Iliad, brief and unemphasised, 
recalls yet another product of sixteenth-century art. In Book XIII (571-2) the 
transfixed victim of Meriones, following the spear, struggled like the bull which 
herdsmen in the mountains bind and lead off sore against his will. The lines 
read like a description of the bull of the Vaphio cup, an indignant captive 
amid the rugged scenery of Crete. Again, the Besieged City figures in a simile, 
almost the only one in the Iliad drawn from war.i® 

The typical Homeric simile with its detailed descriptions of features that 
do not enter into the comparison has often a very marked pictorial quaUty. 
This now universal poetic ornament is not the simple de^dce on which any 
literature might hit independently. Simile in a simple form may be universal, 
though it is remarkable how few there are in European poetry which is 
independent of classical models. The Beowulf and the Chanson de Roland 
allow themselves only one apiece, and that of the most obvious sort. The 
Homeric simile finds its way into European literature solely through Dante, 
who, of course, takes it from Virgil, as Virgil took it from his predecessors. 
Here as so often the Greek mind evolved a simple-seeming form, which, if it 
has not been in absolutely continuous use ever since, has never been long 
forgotten and whose capacity to yield fresh delight does not yet seem to be 
exhausted. For us the mind is Greek ; but was the originator Greek after all ? 
At any rate the Homeric simile was the creation not of Homer, but of his 
predecessors ; it is evident that many of the similes in Homer are worn 


Cf. the inlaid work, presumably from 452-478. 

a dagger, representing flying-fish and swim- 2 207 fl. 

mers. Marinates, Essays in Aeg. Arch., pp. 20 See W. P. Ker, Essays on Mediaeval 
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currency that has felt the handling of generations, and others which do not 
lack freshness are admitted not quite to fit their place. This last type is 
much concerned with animals, and very predominantly with lions, deer, bulls, 
cows and boars. 

The lions have often been praised for their \dvidness and truth to nature, 
and so far as I am aware only one writer. Miss Agnes Clerke, has called attention 
to the curious fact that they are dumb ; Homer has not a word to say about 
the lion’s roar. This is remarkable in the case of a poet so sensitive to sound 
and possessed of such a large and finely differentiated vocabulary regarding it ; 
put his sound words alongside of his colour words and there is no question in 
which his interest is greater. His bulls bellow and his goats bleat ; yet his 
lions, although they attain to being perhaps rather perfunctorily tawny, remain 
voiceless ; they become papu90oyyoi only in the Hymn to Aphrodite, at a date 
when the Aegean has re-established 
contact with the East. We are not 
told by Homer of any single hero 
who has taken part in a lion hunt ; 
only nameless PoukoAoi suffer their 
depredations or keep them at bay 
with firebrands. The most plausible 
explanation of these facts is that 
offered by Sir A. Evans to account 
for the representation of lions on 
Early Minoan seal stones in Crete. 

The lion similes in Homer are not 
■ derived from nature, but from works Fig. 3.— Boar Hunt; Pelopoxxese. 
of art, of which the supreme ex- 
ample that remains to us is the Lion Hunt dagger blade. 

This solution would remove one of the rare blots on Homer’s natural 
history ; the simile of the hungry lion who perturbed the Alexandrians by its 
joy at finding a carcase is pardonable if it was derived from a representation of 
a lion disturbed at the meal which in the artist’s intention he had killed for 
himself. Not only the lion, whether by himself or engaged with his prey, is 
a subject favoured bv Alinoan and Mycenean artists. The bull and the deer are 
common subjects ; and the boar hunt has a long life in this art, occurring in a 
simple form on a M.M. II. dagger blade from Crete,^ and several centuries later 
as a great composition among the frescoes which decorated the walls of the 
later palace at Tiryns.^® Of course the bull and the boar are not quite on the 
same footing as the lion. Homer had personal knowledge of both, and Odysseus 
actually took part in a boar hunt. But for the chance correspondence of the 
bull simile with the Vaphio cup, we should have no reason to suspect a paral- 
lelism between similes invohdng these animals and representative art. The 

If indeed it is a blot. I have seen in -- Palace of Minos, I. p. 718, Fig. 541a. 
print a denial of the alleged fact by a big- Cf. the LM. gem from Peloponnese, Bossert, 
game hunter, but unfortunately cannot ^tfttrrlo-, p. 234, Fig. 325a; here Fig. 3. 
recover the reference. ““ Kodenwaldt, Tiryns, II. PI. XIII. 
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parallelism, however, once granted, may help to explain the peculiar form of 
the Homeric simile. This unique ornament coexists in the epic with ornaments 
of a different but kindred sort. viz. descriptions of works of fine craftsmanship, 
descri])tions not imaginary or extravagant, but checked and controlled at the 
time of their origin by a knowledge of concrete prototypes. This would be no 
surprising feature in the poetry of a people who could produce the works of art, 
and it might beget a preference for similes which were also pictures complete 
and finished. The study of these literarj' models in succeeding generations 
would help to develop that gift for clear, strong, and precise description which 
is as marked in Homer as his masterv of the art of narrative. Homer, it is 
hardly necessary to say. whatever he took over from his predecessors, had no 
need to go to works of art for his own similes. The lions and deer, the bulls 
and boars, are relegated to the fighting scenes over which he relaxes his mind, 
which his audience expected of him. which he did admirably, and no doubt 
enjoyed; relegated as on seventh-century vases the string of conventional 
animals which once formed the principal ornament is pushed up on to the 
shoulder or down towards the foot of the vase into inconspicuous retirement, 
yielding the main field to human actors. Those Homeric similes which recur 
spontaneously to the memory are mostly taken from life and are dramatic 
rather than pictorial in interest. We can see the female spectators of the 
wedding procession on the Shield inserteil in the neat Minoan architecture of 
some town mosaic or vase of steatite or inlaid metal; but the ladies who rush 
out into the middle of the road to prosecute a quarrel adequatelv were observed 
from life. The donkey with difficulty belaboured out of the standing crop, the 
child tram])ling on his sand-castles, the little girl tugging at her mother’s gown — 
these were never subjects of Minoan art. So, too, the Trial-scene, representing 
a legal procedure not resorted to by the heroes themselves in cases of homicide, 
may well be derived from Homer's own observation. 

The Homeric poems stand at the cidmination of a long period. The mass 
of heroic material which underlies them has evidently undergone some svstem- 
atising process, especially from the ])oint of view of chronologv ; the hexameter 
conforms to a number of subtle prescriptions ; the ornament is governed bv a 
strict convention and shows a remarkable acquaintance with a distant past. 
Homer’s predecessors as well as himself must have been men of a very definite 
culture, handing on some part at least of a great tradition and jealoirsly preserv- 
ing it from certain forms of contemporary contamination. The earliest element 
that we can trace in it is the impression which the brilliant ciHlisation of the 
sixteenth and fifteenth centuries produced on the minds of contemporary poets. 
The sudden flowering of ^linoan culture — whether as the result of conquest or 
conversion — on the rocky knob of Mycenae is for us something of a mvsterv, 
and to the contemjjorary inhabitants of the Argolid must have seemed almost 
a miracle; it did not afterwards fade from memorv. The great cycles of 
myths spring, as Professor Nilsson has lately reminded us, from the great centres 
of Mycenaean culture ; on the whole, the richer the site archaeologicallv, the 
more luxuriant is the crop of myth. The heroic poetrv of Greece must, it 
would seem, have had its origin on the Greek mainland. After the migrations 
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some regions on the Asiatic side must have favoured the unbroken continuance 
of the tradition ; did not an Agamemnon reign at Cyme as late as the seventh 
century, a Hector in Chios and an Aegisthus in Cyprus ? Only when literature 
returns with Hesiod to the Western side is the memorv of the past really 
dimmed and troubled. The school of the Boeotian farmer had never received 
the sincere milk of the word ; they knew Homer more or less, but they could 
not write Homeric hexameters; Homeric culture is for them a thing as remote 
and mythical as the good (SaCTiXEus, and a work of art is a portent to be gaped 
at. The scenes of the shield of Herakles are presented in a muddled sequence, 
and are not clearly separated; the shield itself has the propertv of making 
mysterious and alarming noises. Pandora's crown in the Theogonv is no 
better ; it is a Xoah's ark of all the KVcoSaAa nurtured by the earth. "We have 
no example of .such unreality in the Homeric jioems; the description of the 
telamon of Herakles, in a part of the Oihjsseij which not even the most ardent 
Unitarian claims for Homer, perhaps comes nearest to it. Boars and lions, 
mellays. battles, murders and slayings of men in irrational juxtapo.sition are 
to be found in the earliest Hellenic, or at least in CTCometric art, and perhaps 
justify the poet’s aspiration that the artist may never make another such work. 
Incidentally, the passage contains the only Homeric allusion to bears other than 
celestial ; and bears are also lacking in the repertory of Hinoan and Hvcenaean 
art. 

There is another set of allusions, not strictly speaking archaeological, 
which seem to give a glimpse into the Minoan world. Of the fairly numerous 
Homeric references to Egypt two contain indications of a date. Once in the 
Iliad and once in the OdyMoj the Egyptian Thebes is described as a place of 
exceptional wealth, and the passage in the Iliad also ascribes to it excei^tional 
military strength. The passage in the Odijssci/ records the entertainment of 
Menelaus and Helen by the king of Egyjd and his wife, from whom they receive 
magnificent gifts. The great age of Thebes begins in the sixteenth century, 
and in a tomb painting of the fifteenth we find an unmistakable representation 
of Cretans, visiting the great capital on a friendlv footing, though as the bearers, 
not the recipients, of gifts, gifts which in several cases bear the closest resem- 
blance to Hinoan works of art. Early in the fourteenth centurv Akhenaton. 
as is well known, transferred the court elsewhere, and though his successors 
returned to Thebes the place did not regain its former importance. Eamses II, 
whose reign covers the greater part of the thirteenth century, finally abandoned 
it as the royal residence, iloreover, in this same century Egvpt suffered severelv 
from the sea-raids of the Xortherners, and it is not conceivable that princes 
from the Xorthern Sea would be allowed in such circumstances to jienetrate as 
far as Thebes. It looks, therefore, as if the references to Thebes must be derived 
from the fifteenth century. Of the later period we have a vivid picture in the 


This is the unnamed grou]) from the and Kgyption tombs of the fifteenth century 
tomb of Semnut {B.S.A. xvi.. frontispiece). have yiekled pottery, perliaps ratlier 

Even if tlie Keftiu are not tlie ilinoans Mycenaean than Minoan, whicli bears 

whom tliey so closely re.semble, they still ivitness to relations with the Aegean, 
testify that Egypt was accessible to visitors ; 
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false yarn of Odysseus, wliere he appears as the soldier of fortune, the good 
man of his hands who did not like work, made prisoner in the course of a badly 
handled raid on Egypt, but capturing the favour of the Egyptian king. So, in 
Egyptian representations of the thirteenth and early twelfth centuries, we find 
another group of Northerners, the Shardana, in the double character of mer- 
cenaries in the service of Egypt and assailants of her territory'. Homer could 
draw on a twelfth- as well as a fifteenth-century tradition, and also apparently 
on that of the dark interval between the Mycenaean age and the rediscovery 
of Eg}'pt by the Greeks — or why should Nestor (y 321 ) think that it would take 
a year for a bird to get to Pylos from the east end of the Mediterranean ? 

Knowledge of Egypt could be transmitted only by tradition, presumably 
poetical tradition ; and this supports the view put forward above that Homer’s 
knowledge of ilinoan-Mycenaean art was derived from the same source. It 
is possible, in fact probable, that treasures of the sixteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies survived down to the sack of Mycenae ; we know that the users of the rock- 
cut chamber tombs in the later period were in the habit of removing for 
another spell of life above ground valuable objects deposited at earlier inter- 
ments. We must wait for the Swedish publication of the Dendra tomb, dated 
by the pottery to the middle of the fourteenth century at earliest, to know 
whether the inlaid and the gold cup and other valuables of fine workmanship 
from the two un violated pits were heir-looms, or the product of an art preserved 
perhaps in the hands of a few artist-families and stereotj^ed in the forms in 
which it had been transplanted from its Cretan home. In any case the Dendra 
tomb shows that we must reckon ^vith the existence of chefs-d’ceuvre in the 
fourteenth century, and presumably to the close of the Mycenaean age; but 
that any such survived the period of impoverishment and disintegration which 
succeeded is highly improbable, nor does the continuity observable in the 
ceramic tradition avail to support this view. 

The mixed type of armatxire depicted in the poems appears to embody 
elements earlier than the events described.-® The smrHval in them of some 
traces of the Mycenaean body-shield and the tactics connected with it is generally 
accepted. It is less generally realised that our e^’idence for the use of this 
armature on the mainland comes almost entirely from the sixteenth century, 
and again chiefly from the Shaft-graves. Leaving out of accoimt cases where 
the shield appears as a decorative or religious motive, as it does on the frieze 
of the palace at Tiryns, there are some seven or eight representations of its use 


The subject of defensive armour in 
Homer has been treated in greater detail by 
the present writer in Liverpool Annals, 1928. 

Crete appears to be (in the Minoan 
Age) the home of the body-shield in both 
its forms, and here its use later than 1400 is 
attested by monuments. A gem from 
Crete representing a duel with the old 
armature (Furtwangler and Loeschoke, Myk. 
Vasen, Textb. PI. E 30) belongs to the L.M. 
III. period, and another found by Mr. 


Forsdyke in a cemetery of Knossos in 1927 
to the very end of that period {B.S.A. 
xxviii, PI. XIX. vii6.®). It is, of course, 
possible that the Cretans carried their big 
shields to Miletus and that they lingered 
there till supplanted by the Ionian panoply 
in the seventh century. The ring from 
Boeotia now in the Ashmolean xlv. 

p. 26, fig. 30) is ascribed to the L.M. III. 
period. 
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by ordinary human beings, and there is no instance during this period, or during 
the fifteenth century, of any other type of equipment in Greece. But at some 
point in the Late Mycenaean period, and not quite at the end of it, hardly 
earlier than 1250 or later than 1150, we have the famous Warrior Vase, with the 
corroborative evidence of the less well-preserved Warrior Stele. 

Here a new type of armature appears, of which the characteristic feature 
is a small shield, which is seen in one instance to have a hand-grip ; whether it 
also has an arm-loop or is carried on a baldric cannot be determined, but the 
position of the hand-grip suggests the former alternative. Other fragments 
of Late Mycenaean ware exhibit a warrior with a small round shield and another 
with a strange stiff garment which also suggests some kind of thorex (Fig. 4).^^ 
On a sherd of the sub-Mycenaean period from Tiryns we have two barbaric 
figures armed ■ndth very small round shields which have hand-grips but neither 
baldrics nor arm-loops. The evidence is scanty, but for the mainland it is uni- 
form. If we turn to other parts of the 
Mediterranean world, we find that in the 
thirteenth century and round about 1200 a 
similar though not identical armature was 
current. The Shardana mercenaries of 
Ramses II have round shields with arm- 
loop and hand-grip, and with bosses 
which recall the shield symbol of the 
Phaistos disk.2® As the disk goes back 
to the M.M. period, the small round shield 
is presumably very ancient in S.W. 

Anatolia, and in the warfare which affects 
so large a part of the Eastern Mediterra- 
nean in the thirteenth and early twelfth 
centuries it becomes the standard type, 
mirror handle from the Late Minoan site of Enkomi in Cyprus, found in 
a tomb whose date is about 1200 B.C., and on the reliefs of the temple erected 
by Ramses III at Medinet Habu to commemorate his campaigns and among 
them the repulse about the year 1194 of the great mixed host that sought to 
invade Egypt by way of the Palestinian coast. Here the roimd shield is carried 
by Pulesati or Philistines and Tsakkara,®^ whom there is good reason to connect 
with Lycia and with Crete ; they generally wield it by a single hand-grip, and 
sometimes carry it slung behind by a baldric like the griffin-slayer on the mirror 
handle. There is another point of similarity with this latter. A corslet of 
peculiar type is worn by the figure on the mirror handle, by some of the Pulesati 
and Tsakkara, and more regularly by the Shardana ; it is short, stopping at the 



Fio. 4.— Sherd from JIycexae. 

It is also illustrated on an ivory 


" Eph. Arch. 1891, PI. III. 2. Possibly 
a type of Semitic origin to which further 
reference will be made below. 
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waist, wliere it is secured bv a belt, and it i.s formed of parallel strips, some- 
times horizontal, sometimes rising into points on the chest. It has been aptly 
described as a lobster corslet. 

Yet another tvpe of corslet is known from this end of the ilediterranean, 
where it had been in use among the Semites for some considerable time. It 
consists of a short-sleeved leather shirt, completely covered by bronze scales, 
and was adopted bv the Egvptian kings of the XIXth dynasty and the officers 
of their armv. It is worn bv a king who drives a-huntiiig on an ivory draught- 
box from Enkomi. and mav possibly be represented by the stiff shirt -like garment 
alluded to above. (See Wolf, Die Bewnffnung des altdgijptischen Hecres, pp, 
96 - 8 .') 

We have thus a respectable body of evidence for the prevalence of the 
small shield equipment at the date of the siege of Troy in the Peloponnese, 
Cyprus, parts of Asia iMinor and perhaps Crete : the inference ap])ears irresistible 
that it was tlie dominant if not the only type used by the actual combatants 
on the Trojan plain. If this is so. Homer’s tradition of the body-shield must 
be derived from still earlier times, in fact from the centuries which supplied 
him with the description of Achilles’ Shield and of Xestor’s Cup; while the 
small shield and the corslet, so long as it is not definitely described as a plate- 
c(jr.slet of metal, may well have been already established in the heroic poetry 
of the twelfth century. 

The formal arming scenes in Homer offer several ])oints of interest. The 
arming of Odysseus for the last act in the MnesleropJionia gives us without altera- 
tion or blur the preparation of the iMinoan warrior for the fight. He put his 
fourfold shield about his shoulders and set on his mighty head a helmet with 
horse-hair crest. The word for shield is aoKOS, which is in the main appro- 
priated to the body siiiehl. and Odysseus assumes it behue his helmet because 
of the dithculty of ])a.ssing the telamon of a monstrous shield over a tall plumed 
helmet ; this order is ])reserved throughout the more elaborate arming scenes 
into which greaves and corslet have been introduced. Though the presence of 
the corslet implies a small shield, the order may still be true to fact if it was 
common for such a shield to have a telamon. Our monuments {c.g. the Enkomi 
mirror-handle) suggest that it wa.s : and Agamemnon's shield is expressly stated 
to have had one. The shields of Paris. Patroklos, and Achilles are still called 
aetKOS, but this is ])robably a matter of tradition. Paris and Patroklos fling 
them round their shoulders as they do their swords ; this clearlv betokens the 
telamon. Achilles eiAeto, ‘ grasped ’ his as he does his spear, which indicates a 
hand-grip, and as the shield itself is compared to the moon, it is to be supposed 
that the poet thought of it as round. The most elaborate arming-scheme, that 
of Agamemnon, contains many peculiarities; but for the moment it is enough 
to note that for the first time the shield is called denris and the verb is dv 
5’ IAeto. The noun is now the word which survives in ordinary Greek prose, and 
the verb unmistakably means to pick up. Whatever archaic epithets cling to 
this singular shield, it is at least no body-shield. The order of the arming, as 
already noted, is unchanged. Zenodotus knew of a variant rendering of the 
arming of Paris which makes the hero assume his helmet before he flings his 
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shield round his shoulders ; but a scholion doubtless derived from Aristarchus 
notes the impropriety. Herakles in the Hesiodic poem set his helmet on his 
head and then took his shield with his hands (^epal ye pf| v ctcckos eIAe rravaioAov) ; 
further, his sword is of iron. The break with Homeric tradition is definite; 
actKOS or dccnris, it is Herakles the hoplite who arms. 

To return to the armour of Agamemnon; he has a singular corslet, sent 
him by Kinyras from Cyprus. The allusion probably records relations which 
really existed. The king of, say, Enkomi, whose late Jlinoan culture links it to 
the Aegaean world, might well be asked to support Greece against Troy ; and 
it is not surprising that when a vast host, including, possibly, a contingent 
from Ilium, was threatening an invasion of Egypt by way of Syria, a Cypriot 
king should have confined himself to good wishes whether sincere or not. 
Kinyras, who left a priestly family behind him, is probably a real person; 
the corslet also seems to have a foundation in fact. The oipoi or strips of 
which it is composed (the word is unique in Homer) find an illustration in the 
horizontal strips of the lobster corslet which we have found to be worn by 
Pulesati, Tsakkara and Shardana and by the griffin-slayer of Enkomi. 
Agamemnon’s corslet shares with these the peculiarity of unusual shortness. 
The normal Homeric corslet is more than once described as covering yaoTEpa 
pEaCTTiv. lower down comes the ^coorfip which protects the veiaipriv yaoTEpa. 
But when a little further on in Book XI (234) Iphidamas attacks Agamemnon, 
he hits him on the waist below the corslet, Kcrrd jcovriv ScopriKOs evepOs, and 
the blow encounters the jooorrip. The griffin-slaver and some of the Pulesati 
wear round the waist a belt which covers the lower edge of the short corslet, 
and no doubt extends a little below it. Agamemnon's corslet and belt agree 
with this type. 

His shield is no less peculiar. There is nothing Minoan about it ; its best 
prototypes are to be found in that mixed Orientalising art which arises, as is 
commonly believed, in the ninth century, whose head-quarters are generally 
supposed to be in Cyprus or on the Sjuian coast, and whose products, in the form 
of metal bowls, are found in Nimrud, Cyprus, Crete. Greece and Italy. Closely 
allied to these are the partly contemporary Idaean shields from Crete. These 
are doubtless of Cretan manufacture, for one of them represents Zeus and the 
Kouretes, but their style is merely a dialect of that of the bowls. The most 
striking peculiarity of the shields is the central ornament which most of them 
possess — an animal or the head of one beaten out from the back, in one piece 
with the shield itself and projecting boldly from its surface. Round this the 
rest of the decoration is sometimes dis[»osed in concentric zones of guilloche or 
of bosses, alternating with lines of running or walking animals ; but this 
arrangement is tending to break up. and larger figures surrounding the central 
boss invade a great part of the field. The Snake shield with its great central 
eagle in relief, and its still surviffing zones of rosettes and small bo.sses. is a good 
illustration of the conflict of systems.®- Agamemnon's shield with its central 
boss of the Gorgon's head seems to belong to this type ; it is perhaps just 


Pouiben, Dtr Orient iind die fniltoriechischr Kunst, pi). 79, bO. 
J.H.S. — VOL. XLTX. 
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worth noting that there is reason to think that the Gorgoneion originates 
among the Hittites, and that this mixed art includes Hittite as well as 
Egyptian and Assyrian elements. What Deimos and Phobos are is uncertain : 
if the preposition were dp9l, one might think of a pair of Assraan demons 
flanking the Gorgoneion as the Kouretes in purely Assyrian form flank Zeus on 
the Zeus shield. But irepl suggests something which goes right round the 
shield; and Professor hlyres' suggestion that the nouns are collectives is 
attractive. They would then designate a zone of little apotropaic masks which 
might take the place of the rosette zone on the Snake shield. It will be noted 
that Agamemnon’s shield is, like his corslet, partly composed of cyanus. an 
article produced in Cyprus, and that a snake common in archaic Cypriot 
art appears not indeed on the shield itself but on its telamon.^® 

The fifth book of the Iliad is distinguished, amongst other peculiarities, 
by the fact that only in it is Aphrodite called Cypris, which suggests some 
connexion with the island ; only in the eighth book of the Ody'ssey is the goddess 
treated so disrespectfully, and she is there said after her humiliation to retreat 
to Cyprus. Book Y of the Iliad is linked to Book XI by the description of 
Athene’s aegis (738-42), which appears to be conceived as a shield (it is some- 
times so represented in archaic art), and has points in common with Agamem- 
non’s, xiz. the Gorgon’s head and the zone of Phobos. Other demon figures are 
present, Eris. Alke and loke, and suggest an ill-managed composition like the 
Cretan Snake-shield. 

These curious if slight indications seem best accounted for if we suppose 
that there was a body of Cypriot heroic poetry in existence and that Homer 
was acquainted with it. Nowhere had the doiSo? as we meet him in the 
Odysseij a better chance of surviving. There is solid evidence for the early 
advent in Cyprus of Achaean settlers, driven out doubtless in the troubled 
times that followed the war of Troy : royalty sur\dved there, to offer shelter 
and encouragement to bards. 

The Cretan shields cannot as yet be dated with precision ; Poulsen suggests 
tentatively a date late in the ninth century. Should they be shown definitely 
to be later, it does not follow that their type is not that described in the shield 
of Agamemnon. If the Iliad and the Odysseij are works of the ninth century, it 
would indeed be rash to assert that their author could not have written them 
down, but it is certain that he could not establish a sacrosanct text. Pointed 
amphorae such as those ‘ leant against ’ the bier of Patroklos appear first in the 
eighth century ; plate-corslets, as these possessing yuaAa appear to be, cannot 
be traced higher than the seventh. There is no real parallel for the fibula of 
Odysseus, save the Minoan gem to which Sir Arthur Evans long ago compared 
it, but fibulae with figure subjects whose existence is presupposed belong to 


” The lobster corslet disappeared before though acquired in Egypt, seems to be a 

the Idaean tjqie of shield came into being. product of Clyprus, where various articles 

If the interpretation suggested aboi-e is are mounted on wheels in the Early Iron 

correct, .Xgaraemnon's arming contains Age (cf. I Kings vii. 30). 

anachronistic elements of its own. iis xxxii. p. 293, fig. 4, 

Helen's wheeled work-basket (5. 131), 
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the seventh century, and no poet is likely to have described such a type before 
its concrete prototype was in existence. If, then, Homer lived in the ninth 
century, passages which mention these things are what is rather misleadingly 
called interpolations. But no one who believes in a ‘ personal ’ Homer will 
put him as late as the seventh century, or even, given the relation of the poems 
to the Epic Cycle, the eighth. 

We shall never be able to analyse the Belesenheit of Homer, but in early 
days the poet is generally the best-read man of his time, and we may feel sure 
that Homer was abreast of contemporary literature, as well as deeply versed 
in the tradition of the past. Was this latter purely Greek 1 It is improbable 
that the influence of the Minoan on the early Greek cmlisation was exerted 
solely through the medium of art and commerce. The culture revealed at 
Mycenae and Tiryns is for two centuries dominated by Minoan influences whose 
appearance coincides with the rise of these cities to wealth and power. There 
is no e\ddence for the influx of a new population, but the appearances are con- 
sistent with the establishment of a Minoan dynasty under which a mixed 
culture arose comparable in some respects to our own Anglo-Xorman. This 
would involve some mixture of languages. The proportion of non-Hellenic 
words in Greek is very high; their origin no doubt is various, but certain 
classes of them are with probability, a few with something approaching 
certainty, ascribed to the Minoan language. 

In such circumstances a struggle to assimilate the alien culture and recon- 
cile it with native elements is likely to develop and may prove to be an inmgorat- 
ing experience. Authors may arise able, like our own Gower, to compose in 
either language; many will have an intimate knowledge of two literatures: 
a great poet coming in the fullness of time may create forms of beauty undreamed 
of by either. Chaucer’s verse, as a French savant has shown, has a flexibility, 
variety and resource unparalleled in contemporary France, because his pre- 
decessors had toiled over two wholly different systems of metre and rhythm, 
whereas French verse had proceeded in a straight line from the accentual Latin 
poetry exemplified for us in the later mediaeval hymns, and had never encoun- 
tered any difficulties to speak of. Professor Meillet. discussing the origin of the 
hexameter, a noii-popular metre, and certain of its peculiarities which are not 
reconcilable with the forms of Indo-Eimopean verse, asks whether the poets who 
created it were not using a foreign model,®* and seeks it in the literature which 
must have corresponded to the older Aegaean ciHlisation. 

If some such fusion of Minoan and Greek elements lies in the past, far 
behind Homer, we can better account for the startling apparition of the Iliad 
and the Odyssey after a period of marked decline in material culture, at the end 
of one age and the beginning of another. The thesis is not new; but the 
working-out of detail may still afford confirmation. 

H. L. Lorimer. 


A. Meillet, Les Origincs Indo-Euro- also maintains the foreign origin of the 
pdenps des Metres Grecs, 'passiniy esp. p. 62. hexameter, but supposes the Greeks of Asia 
K. Meister, Die Homerische Kunslsprache, Minor to have borrowed it from Phrygia. 



BOEOTIAN GEOMETRICISING VASES. 

[Plates IX-XIII.] 

In 1908 there was excavated at Rhitsona a particularly richly furnished 
single-interment grave that included among the 400 odd items of its furniture 
two comparatively insignificant black-figure vases, a little spout vase and a 
lekythosd the interest of which was not immediately recognised. Recent 
work on the hlack-figure pottery of Boeotia shows that these two vases belong 
to the same fabric as the famous lekane in the British Museum, B 80, which 
has been the subject of much controversy in the matter of its origin and date 
as well as of the interpretation of the scenes upon it.^ 

It is an archaising fabric where the painter, led perhaps by the Boeotian 
instinct for the grotesque, has gone for his inspiration not so much to the 
contemporary Attic ware as back to the Geometric, with excursions into 
Corinthian and Proto-Corinthian spheres of influence. The fullest discussion 
of the fabric is that of Dr. Pfuhl,® who points out its importance from the 
historical point of view and the need for further publication. I venture, 
therefore, to return to the two vases from Rhitsona, to enlarge Dr. Pfuhl’s 
list from six to twenty, and to figure here illustrations of the unpublished 
examples.^ 

The vases of this ‘ geometricising ’ class known to me are given in the 
following list. The subjects can be seen in the illustrations and need not be 
set out here. 

Lekanai. 

(1) British Museum. B 80. J.H.S. I. PI. 7; C.Y.A., Gr. Brit., PI. 65, 
No. 4. Diam. -298 m. 

(2) Heidelberg Univer.sity Collection, I. 44. PI. IX. and Fig. 1. Diam. 
•24 m. 

(3) Heidelberg, I. 43. PI. IX. and Fig. 2. Diam. -227 m. 

(3«) Kassel, T 448. Arch. Anz. 1898, p. 191, Sammlung Habich No. 2. 
Figs. 3 and 4. Diam. -235 m. The interior, which is very badly worn, has 
apparently two panthers, or a lion and a panther ; below them a bull. 


1 Grave 50, Xos. 2S, 275, B.S.A. xiv. pp. 
257 f. 

“ Brit. Mus.. fasc. 2, PI. 05, 4. 

For a biblioj^raphy of this vase see tbid.^ 
Group III. He, p. 3, and B.M. Cat. 

II. p. 7b. 

^ Mai. and Zcirh., p. 207. More recently 
I have called attention to this series in 
and Fijth-ant. Pottinj /torn Bhdsona, 


p. 57, It is classified under the heading 
II. 1 . a. by P. X. Ure. Boeotian Pottery of 
the Geonatnr and Archaic Styles. 

^ For photographs, permission to publish 
them, and for much kindness besides I am 
greatly indebted to Geh. Boehlav, Miss 
Brants. Prof. L. Curtius, Mr. Heurtley, Mr. 
Ivarouzos, M. Mayence. Hr Mobius, Miss 
Papi»aspyridi, Mr. Rhoinaios,and Prof. Zahn. 
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(4) British School at Athens, II. A. 4. PI. X. Diam. -20 m. 

(5) Athens Xat. Mus., CC617^. PI. X. Diam. -26 ni. 

(6) Athens, CC 1130. PI. X. Diam. -09 m. 

(7) Athens, CC 1131. PI. XIII. Diam. -OQo m. 

Shjphoi. 

(8) Berlin. Antiquarium inv. 3320. PI. XI. Arch. Anz., 1895, p. 34, 
No. 21, Figs. 6, 7. Ht. -14 m. In the lower zone beneath the handles : 
A, man between two sphinxes ; B, lion and panther pulling down a goat. 

(9) Heidelberg, I. 42. PI. XII. Ht. -11 m. 

(10) Heidelberg, unnumbered. PI. XII. Ht. -105 m. 

Tripod-pyxis. 

(11) Athens, CC 617^, described and fully illustrated in Ber. sdchs. Gesell. 
1893, PI. Ill, and p. 64 f. Ht. -135 m. 

Lehjlhoi. 

(12) Thebes, Rhitsona 50-275. Sixth- and Fifth-century Pottery from 
Rhitsona, PI. XIH and p. 56 f. Ht. •!! m. 

(13) Brussels, A 2145, Sixth- and Fifth-century Pottery, PI. XIII. Ht. 
•115 m. 

(14) Leyden. Holwerda, Cat. Rijks-museum, XIII. 8. Fig. 4. Ht. 
•11 m. 

(15) Athens, CC 617*. Fig. 5. Ht. -11 m. On the extreme left, not 
seen in the photograph, is a naked man running to r. gesticulating and looking 
back. 

Spout Vases. 

(16) Thebes, Rhitsona 50-28. PI. XIII, and B.S.A.. xiv. p. 258, Fig. 9. 
Ht. -05 m. Scarcely \’isible in the photographs is the pattern, just below the 
rim, of a zigzag with a dot in each angle. There are four dancing figures, 
one in each of the four fields of the vase. 

(17) Heidelberg, unnumbered. PI. XIII. Ht. -055 m. The top of the 
rim is ground colour with black blobs upon it similar to those on the rim 
of the little lekane No. 7, with a small duck where the rim projects over each 
of the side handles. 

Kantharoi. 

(18) Athens, CC 617*. PI. XIII; B.C.H., xxv. p. 152, Figs. 5, 6. Ht. 
•09 m. 

(19) Athens, CC 617*. PI, XIII. Ht. -05 m. 

The miniature vases 6. 7, 16, 17. and 19 are less carefully decorated than 
the others. 19 is particularly untidy and hastily done. Nevertheless it 
certainly belongs to the series. 

The favom-ite vase shape is the lidless lekane of the Vourva type but 
shallower. The figure decoration on the exterior is placed in a single zone. 
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Inside the figures are contained in a medallion generally placed horizontally 
in relation to the axis of the handles, twice vertically (1, 3a). The foot is 
low. The skj’phoi, like the lekanai, have ribbon handles and are of a shape 
found closelv associated with lekanai in at least one other Boeotian fabric.^ 
The lekvthoi grow broader towards the base and are heavy^ and clumsy as 
compared with typical Attic lekythoi of the same period. 

The ground is buff with a tinge of red, the glaze is normally a fairly good 
black. No accessory colours are used. The decoration consists in the main 
of either animal and bird friezes or groups, or of men in processions or groups 



Fig. 1. — Lkkank ix Heidelberg (2). 

Often both subjects are combined on one vase (3, 4, 8, 11, 19), and even in 
the same frieze (3, 3a, 8, 11, 19). Women are rare, occurring only twice 
(1, 8). The men are mostly naked, tall and thin and given to gesticula- 
tion, much in the manner of the ‘ affected ’ b,f. vases. The animals — 
lion, panther, stag, goat, sphinx, and centaur — have a distinct character of 
their own, as can be seen in a glance at the plates. The birds, which are 
not drawn with any care, seem to represent three or four different kinds of 
water-birds, some resembling the stork, others the duck.® The field ornaments, 
apart from the dot-rosette, are of a very individual character. In most of 
the vases decorated entirely with animals they are plentiful, coarse, and heavy. 


^ Sixth- and FiJth-centunj Potteryj pp. ® The one important exception is the bird 
21 f., 32. on the altar on lekane 1, discussed below. 
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The most characteristic shape is a polygon with concave sides which project 
considerably at their points of junction so as to form a sort of star (e.g. 5). 
Sometimes the projecting points are thickened so that they obscure the original 
polygon {e.g. 2), and on some vases a similar effect is produced by a circle 
with blobs dabbed roughly round it {e.g. 9 and the interior of 1). A number 
of other peculiar field ornaments, all of a geometrical nature, are to be found, 
especially on 5, 7, and 9. The most noteworthy are those with the appearance 
of an elaborated W (9, 16), which are abbreviations of the peculiar spidery 
lotus that forms the main decoration of two of the lekythoi (12, 13) and 



Fig. 2 . — Lkkcxe ix Heidelberg ( 3 ). 


which is trav'estied in the medalhon of 2. In vases where the animal friezes 
are associated with scenes of human interest they become scantier and lighter, 
including stars, composed simply of intersecting straight lines, and small horse- 
shoes {e.g. 3, 3«, 11), or else disappear (4). The dot-rosette is confined to human 
figures, though these normally are not accompanied by field ornament (14. 
15, 18 and the interiors of 3, 4). The Berlin sla-phos (8) is peculiar in ha\’ing 
a verv liberal filling of small birds, elsewhere found only rarely in the field 
(5, 19). In the miniatures 6, 7, 19, dots, singly or in groups of three or four, 
and small circles predominate. Incision is used most erratically. Normally 
there is none ; one skyphos (9) has one single stag incised in the midst of a 
score of unreUeved silhouettes; two lekanai (2, 4) use it in the interior but 
not at all on the exterior, while the British Museum lekane (1) uses it fairly 
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liberally in the interior, but on the exterior only for the pillar and for the 
man walking beside the bull, and then only for the parts where he overlaps 
the bull ; on the Berlin skyphos (8) it is found on the animals beneath the 
handles and seemingly the most important of the human figures, that is, the 
three persons reclining at table and the leaders of the two opposing proces- 
sions on the lower frieze. Springing from the base there are in most cases 
radiating bars, clumsily drawn. True tapering rays are found twice (3, 3a). 
Immediately below the rim of the larger lekanai (scarcely visible in the photo- 
graphs) is an inverted Z pattern (5) or conventional ivy leaves standing 
stiffly on vertical stalks with dots between each pair of leaves, the dots placed 
either singly (1. 2, 3a) or in pairs (4) or in the form of a cluster of berries 
standing on a vertical stalk (3), while of the miniatures one has a sprawling 
S pattern (6; cp. the exergue of 4) and the other vertical black lines (7). 
The upper zone of 10 is filled with an unusual lotus band. Elsewhere the 
patterns used for borders are simple and geometrical — tongues (1), chevrons 
(11), Z pattern (11), zigzags (16), and simple bars (5, 11, 17). 

Development of style cannot be traced with any certainty, but the vases 
may be roughly divided into two classes, one with animal decoration and one, 
perhaps later, with men as well as animals or men alone. As has been said 
above, the former class has heavy and plentiful field ornament (2, 5, 9, 10, 
12, 13): in the latter it is lighter and dwindling in quantity (11, 3). In the 
lekythoi 12 and 13 we probably have examples of the earliest stage. The 
stork and the polygonal field ornament relate them to the animal frieze vases 
with heavy and plentiful filling such as 5, but among them they should prob- 
ably be placed early, since they show careful drawing of the lotus design which 
is treated with such disrespect in the interior of 2 and 5 and corrupted into a 
field ornament in 9. The interiors of the small lekanai with bird friezes (6, 7) 
relate them to the same group, though they would seem to come late in it, 
since their exteriors relate them to the careless miniature kantharos 19, which 
must be late. The British Museum lekane (1) belongs to the second group, 
but is not late in it. These two rough divisions need not indicate a strict 
chronological sequence. It should be noted that the only two examples 
known to have been in use on the same day are one with stork and lotus (12) 
that seems to be as early as any in the series, and the other a carelessly drawn 
miniature vase with human figures and dot-rosettes and little water birds 
(16), which one would be inclined to place late. The fabric does not seem to 
have been long-lived, and while external evidence is so scanty it would be 
rash to attempt any exact chronology. 

The British Museum lekane (1) when first published as an i.solated vase 
was regarded as Attic, and its representations were explained as having 
reference to Attic festivals and customs. Yery soon, however, this vase and 
such of its companions as were known were rightly recognised as Boeotian. 
Clay and glaze, the unrelieved silhouette, the style of drawing verging upon 
caricature, the .shapes of the vases, all point to Boeotia. There are curious 
affinities to be traced between several of our vases and the Boeotian black- 
figurefl vases, amongst them the Kabeiric and related fabrics, of the close of 
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the fifth century, which may well be signs of an unbroken tradition, though 
continuity cannot at present be established. The evidence of provenance, 
as far as it goes, supports this view. Unfortunately the vases with known 
provenance are few, but with the one rather surprising exception of the Leyden 
lekythos. which is reputed to have been found at Assos. all were found in 
Boeotia,®^' three of them (11, 18, 19) at Tanagra and two (12, 16) at Rhitsona 
(Mykalessos) in the near neighbourhood of Tanagra. 

These two little vases from Rhitsona though not spectacular are never- 
theless useful, since they provide all the external evidence there is as to the 
date of the fabric. Associated with them in a single burial were seven Attic 
b.f. lekythoi, five of the type A 1 of Sixth- and Fifth-century Pottery, pp. 40 f. 
{B.S.A. xiv. PL X. i.), of a date not later than that of the Francois va.se. The 
two examples of type B (ibid., p. 42 and PI. XIII) do not suggest a later date. 
Neither does the solitary b.f. skvphos with affronted sphinx and panther {ibid.. 
PL XVII). The kylikes and kantharoi of the Boeotian K^dix style are of the 
earliest types found at Rhitsona (Class I. i. a, I. ii. d, I. ii. e; see Sixth- and 
Fifth-century Pottery, pp. 13-15, 19), and the black glaze kantharoi of the 
earliest deep-bottomed type {Black-Glaze Pottery from Rhitsona, p. 14 and 
PL 1). More than half of the total of the tomb furniture consists of Corinthian 
aryballoi and bombylioi. over two hundred and thirty in number {J.H.S. 
xxix. pp. 309-10; B.S.A. xiv. p. 259). These latter vases relate our grave 
closely to the rich unpublished grave 86, where Corinthian still reigns undis- 
puted, and to which it is scarcely possible to assign a date much later than 
Periander. Boeotian b.f. other than the vases in question is represented by 
a tripod vase {B.S.A. xiv. PL X. c, d. e) and a kantharos {ibid.. PL X. a.f. g), 
both of the Atticising style II. B®. i. c. of Classification of Boeotian Pottery of 
the Geometric and Archaic Styles. There was also one Naukratite chalice 
{J.H.S. xxix. PL XXV) regarded by Miss Price as transitional between her 
classes A and B {J.H.S. xliv. p. 219). The complete inventory of the grave 
furniture is to be found in B.S.A. xiv. pp. 257 f.. supplemented in Black- 
Glaze Pottery from Rhitsona, p. 14. The cumulative evidence of all the finds 
points to a date well before 550 b.c.’ As we have seen, the lekythos 12 may 
belong to the earliest phase of the style, but tbe spout vase 16 does not. The 
date of grave 50 may therefore be taken as the date not of the first beginnings 
but of the floruit of the style. 

A question which naturally presents itself is whether the scenes on the 
other vases of the series do anything towards solving the problems of the 
British Museum lekane. Several times we have competitors in games with 
the prize tripods beside them, three time.s boxers (18 twice, 8 once) and once 
a horseman (11). Other athletic events may be represented by the two horse- 
men, the two-horse chariot and the running hoplite on the lid of the pyxis 11, 
though these are not accompanied by tripods, and a foot-race is possibly 


But see also Xoto, p. 171. — was imcluly late; ep. Sixth- and F ifth- 

^ The dating originally j 2 ;iven for the grave cent. Pottery, 12. 

- — a little after 550 b.c. [B.S.A. xiv. p. 306 f.) 
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depicted on one side of the lower frieze of 19.® The commonest scene (3, 8, 
11, 14, 15, 19) represents men dancing to the sound of flutes round a krater 
which stands on the ground (the flutes do not occur on the hastily drawn 19). 
They carry kantharoi and oinochoai and are sometimes in the act of dipping 



Fig. 3. — Lek.\n'e in K.issel (3n). 

an oinochoe into the krater. This jollification around, a krater of wine is 
familiar enough. Occurring as it does here on the same vases with athletic 


® The four single figures on the Rhitsona occurs in the midst of the animal frieze on 

spout vase (16) are capering rather than 3 may or may not have been thought of as 

running, since they hold garlands and one competing in a race, 
possibly a kantharos. The runner who 
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contests (8, 11), it probably has a special reference to the festivities that 
celebrate victory.® Flute-players are seen performing before an audience 
(4, 8), but in the absence of tripods this should perhaps be regarded as a 
concert and not a competition. A lyre-player carrying a garland is the 
central figure of one side of 3a. Proces-sions of men with garlands fill more 
than half the field on the Berlin skj’phos (8). One in the upper zone led by 
a flute-player advances towards a place where a banquet is in progress, while 
in the lower zone four men led by a woman meet another band, this time of 
five men, led by a man wearing a short chiton indicated only by incisions.^® 
All of the vases (apart from those with purely animal decoration) of this 
remarkably homogeneous series are occupied then with scenes appropriate to 



Fici. 4 . — Lekythos in Leyden (14). 


some festival at which competitive games were held, accompanied by proces- 
sions, banqueting, drinking bouts and music. On the British Museum lekane, 
the largest and most ambitious of the set, we see a procession of men leading 
a bull to an altar. This would seem to be the great sacrifice of the festival. 
Preceded bv a priestess they approach an Athena in full panoply, who stands 
behind the altar. She must be the presiding deity. In the Corpus Vasorum, 
where the lekane has been most recently published, the old interpretation of the 
sacrificial scene as a Panathenaic procession is still adhered to. When the vase 
was considered in isolation there was a certain probability in this view, but it 


® Schneider, Berichte sacks. Gcsell. 1893, 1901, p. 133, a victory in a horse-race, 

p. 64 f.. sees in the pyxis from Tanagra (11) The second and the third men are 

the victory of a young aristocrat in a chariot separated by the group of sphinxes, etc. 
race, his reception after his victory and the that decorate tlie region under the handle, 
consequent merry-making ; Laurent, B.C.H., 
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is difficult to regard the whole series of vases as representing the Panathenaead’- 
It is more reasonable to look to Boeotia for the festival that inspired such a 
characteristically Boeotian fabricp- and I would suggest that the scenes 
illustrate events in the Painboeotia, the annual gathering of the Boeotian 
League held at the temple of Athena Itonia in the vicinity of Coronea. ‘ Itonia 
of the golden aegis ’ is, as far as we know, the only Athena of a predominantly 
militarv character who was worshipped in Boeotia at the early period to which 
our vases belong and with whose worship games were associated. The cult 
of Itonia is said bv Strabo to have been established at Coronea at a very 
early date by settlers who founded there a sanctuary named after that of 
the Itonia of their old home in Thessaly. Alcaeus speaks of her in words 
that accord well with the scene painted on the British Museum lekane : 

cb ’vaao-’ ’A6avaa iToAEpaSoKO? 
a TToi Kopcovias eiri TrlaEcov 
votuco TTOcpoidEV dp^i^aivEig 

KcopaAlco TTOTapco Trap’ oxQctis. 

Alcaeus lived more than a generation earlier than the makers of our vases. 
About a century later Pindar and Bacchylides tell of her fame, and her 
cult still flourished in Roman times. We do not know in precisely what 
aspect the goddess was represented at Coronea beyond the fact that she was 
a war-goddess, but coins of the Thessalian League of the second century b.c.^® 
show her counterpart, the Thessalian Itonia, fully armed and striding forward 
with her spear lifted horizontally above the shoulder in precisely the attitude 
of the Athena of the vase-painting.^* She shared her temple at Coronea with 
another divinity, called by Pausanias Zeus, but by Strabo Hades. This 
Zeus Chthonios is said by Strabo to have been associated with Itonia ‘ for 
some mystical reason.’ He may well have been some primitive under-world 
deity who was on the spot before Itonia came down from Thessaly. 

About the Pamboeotian games our information is scanty and mostly 
late. The date of their origin is not known, but they were already ancient 
in Pindar’s time.-- Like so many of the Greek festivals they may well have 
been founded or refounded in the earlier half of the sixth century, and our 


Athenian games are rather to be looked 
for in the very similar scenes on Tyrrhenian 
amphorae, Thiersch, Tyrrh. Amph. nos, 
7, 19, 22, 37, 39, 42, 47, 53, 54, 58. 

The only suggestion I have seen that 
the ceremony on the Brit. Mus. vase should 
be referred to a Boeotian festival is that of 
Miss Harrison, C.R., 1894, p. 271 n. 1. 

Bacchylides, Frag. xi. (Jebb). 

Strabo, 411. 

By inference from Thucydides (I. 12) 
sixty years after the fall of Troy; see Frazer 
on Pausanias IX. 34. 1. 

Bergk, Frag. ix. 

Oxyrhynclnif) Pdpijn, iv. p. 55, 


E,g. Farnell, Cults of the Greek States, 
I., Pi. A, 24. 

It has been maintained (Furtwangler, 
Meisteriverke, p. 114) that a copy of the cult 
image at Coronea made by Agoracritus is 
to be seen in the Albani Athena with the 
wolf-skin cap. That may be so, but it is 
not necessary to assume that the eminent 
sculptor copied in detail the image which his 
own statue was to depose. In Thessaly, on 
the other hand, it is quite possible that the 
original conception of Itonia remained 
unmodified through the centuries. 

IX. 34. 1. 21 411^ 

2“ Oxy. Pup. IV. p. 55 (TccTriAai). 
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vases may be an expression of the enthusiasm that greeted their inception. 
Inscriptions having reference to the festival have been found at Mamoura, 
the modern Aullage which occupies the site of the Itonium, and elsewhere in 
Boeotia, amongst them a victor list and dedications bv victors, mostlv dating 
from the third century or later, when the conte.sts were militarv’ rather than 
athletic in character.-^ In earlier times athletics and music would be more 
in evidence. We know nothing of the nature of the contests in the sixth 
century, but in the fifth we have the authority of Pindar for chariot racing, 
as at Onchestus, and that of Bacchylides 


for music. Flute music was in Boeotia speci- 
ally associated with Athena.-^ and would 
naturally figure largely in her festival as it 
does on our vases. 

If we assume that the scenes on our 
vases are derived from the Pamboeotia, the 
interpretation of the exterior of the British 
Museum lekane will be as follows. Athena 
Itonia stands behind a flaming altar in the 
forecourt of her suSaiSaXov vaov.-® repre- 
sented by a Doric column, to receive the 
great sacrifice of the Pamboeotia, a cere- 
mony of such importance that the day of 
the sacrifice was used as a date in legal 
transactions. Her pose and equipment 
correspond in every detail with the only 
known representations of Itonia in Thessaly, 
whence she came. Immediately behind her 



rises a magnificent snake. This snake has - 
hitherto been regarded as the Erichthonios 
snake, the oiKoupos 691$ of the Athenian 
Acropolis, poised above the sacred olive. 

But it is very unusual to fiud Athena Polias * 1 " 

accompanied by the Erichthonios snake before . ^ 

the time of Pheidias. There is no snake on 

tie;, o . — Lekythus in Athens (1.)). 

the Panathenaic amphorae (except as a 

shield emblem), nor on similar representations of Athena.-® Further, the 
volutes upon which the serpent rests bear little resemblance to an olive. 
As Dr. Zahn has pointed out,-® they form a stand such as is often seen 


Fig. 5. — Lekythus in Athens (1.)). 


A repent account of the epigraphical 
evidence for the Pamboeotia is that of Prof. 
Pappadakis, Ai'ch. Deitton, 1923, p. 22S f , 
Mr. I’apjdadakis telU me that in the trial 
excavations that he has made at Coronea 
and on tlie site of the Ttonium he has so 
far found no remains of a date earlier than 
Hellenistic. 

Pappadakis, ibuL, p. 231. 


Farnell. Cults, I. p. 315 f. 

Bacchylides, Frag. xi. 

BX'.H. iii. (1379), p. 460. line 23 (late 
third century). 

E.fj. Harrison and Verrall, Myth, and 
Mon., p. 457, Fig. 53; Benndorf. (Ir. u. sic. 
Vastnb., 31. 2. 

Ath. Mttt.j 1S93, p. 61, note 3. 
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supporting the water vessels at the fountain in the episode of Troilus.®® 
This is, therefore, the image of a snake, presumably of bronze, placed upon a 
stand, and, together with its pedestal, towering almost as high as Athena 
herself. It is no mere attribute and plays no negligible part in the proceed- 
ings. It is the image of the Zeus-Hades of Coronea, the primitive god whom 
Athena did not quite succeed in dispossessing,®’^ akin no doubt to the chthonic 
Zeus ileilichios ®- who was worshipped at, amongst other places, Orchomenos, 
onlv a few miles from Coronea, and who was represented in Attica at any rate 
in the form of a large bearded snake.®® On the altar in front of Athena sits 
a crow, a bird most repugnant to the Athena Polias of Athens.®* There is 
no e^ddence as to whether the people of Coronea adopted the Kopdbvr) as a 
punning emblem of their city and made it the attendant of the local goddess, 
hut we know that the colonists they sent out did. On the acropolis of Corone 
in Messenia, a town refounded in the time of Epaminondas by Epimelides, a 
native of Boeotian Coronea, was a bronze statue of Athena holding a crow in 
her hand,®® It is highly probable that in thus associating the bird and the god- 
dess the daughter was following the tradition of the mother-city. ®“ Approach- 
ing the altar is a priestess, a sixth-century lodama,®® dressed like Athena in a 
peplos and bearing a tray. She precedes the bull, which is secured with ropes 
and led by two attendants. A flute-player wearing a short cloak leads a pro- 
cession of four men who carry garlands, short sticks or branches, and one an 
oinochoe. This ends the scene of the sacrifice. Under the handle is a rustic 
mule cart containing a party of four. Anyone who has seen families of xcopiKol 
dri%'ing in to Thebes for a Travpyupis will not find it hard to recognise in this a 
party from, say, Lebadea. Thebes, Thespiae, or Tanagra, off to the festival in 
the sixth-century equivalent of a aoucrra. Behind it stands a marshal with 
his long staff controlling the traffic. On the other side six men are busied 
^vith a goat. They are preparing for a second sacrifice, this time of a lesser 
victim, in honour of the older deity who shared Athena’s precinct. The 


E.g. Gerhard, Avserl. Vaseyib.y IIT. 
185: A.J.A.. 1907, pp. 429-432, Figs. 1,2.3. 
Cp. also Johansen, Tases SicyonienSy PI. 
XXTI, 2 (/, and p. 147. 

Cp. Kuster, Vie Schhmge in dcr gr. 
Kunst, p. 1 16. 

32 Borsian, Geogr. I., p. 235, note 2, com- 
pares the Zeus-Hades of Coronea with Zeus 
Trophonios whose cave, inhabited by snakes, 
was the seat of the potent oracle at Lebadea. 

33 A. B. Cook, Zeus, II., Appendix M, 
especially Figs. 944 and 945 and pp. 1149 f. 
The statue made for the temple at Coronea 
by Agoracritus was, of course, anthro- 
pomorphic, and so is the figure on a gem 
which has been taken by some to represent 
Itonia and Hades (Roscher, s.v, Itonia), but 
that does not affect the question. Meilichios 
also was portrayed sometimes in human 
form. 

3* See Frazer on Paus. II. 11. 7, and the 
references there quoted. The claim of the 


crow who adflresses Cadmus in Xonnus, 
Dionys. III. 97 f., to be opvis 'AOfjvrjs inav 
well be a piece of learned Boeotian local 
colour, 

3^ Paus. I\ . 34. 4. The position of the 
crow in our picture, on the altar instead of 
m the hand of the goddess, is probably due 
to the influence of representations of the 
Troilus story, which our vase strongly 
resembles in point of composition, cp. Zahn, 
op. cit. There a raven sits on the fountain 
vainly warning Polyxena of impending 
danger (Schneider, Der troische Sagenkreis, 
pp. 114 f.). 

3'*'* The view that our vase depicts the 
Athena of Coronea and her crow was put 
forward long ago by Boehlau, Bonner 
Stndien, p. 131, but his suggestion has re- 
ceived little notice, and I came upon it only 
after this paper was in proof. 

3* Pausanias, IX. 34, 2. 
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object above the goat is a field ornament similar to those of the animal friezes 
(e.g. 10). The stork just under the handle that looks as though it were perched 
upon the leg of the man on the extreme left of the goat scene is probably 
purely decorative, as it has many parallels. Accompanied by angular field 
ornaments it is taken over direct from the animal vases, where its j)osition is 
generally under or close to a handle (3, 3«, 5, 9, and, more swan-like, 2, 4.^' 17). 
It occupies a precisely similar position next to the handle and behind a group 
of men in 8 (both sides) and 19. Such birds must have been a familiar sight 
to dwellers near the shores of Copais.®* 

The scene in the interior medallion is baffling. A man clothed in a short 
chiton, holding in his left hand a sword which he has drawn from its sheath, 
and in his right a rope, is restrained by a naked unarmed man behind him 
from attacking another unarmed man who escapes to the right. One is tempted 
to see in it some ritual dance, but the theme remains obscure. The object 
between the legs of the last-named figure is not a tortoise but, like the branch 
behind the man on the left and the volutes beneath his feet, mere field ornament. 
Similar rosettes are used as filling on 9. 

The interpretation here offered rests upon meagre evidence, but so do all 
earlier attempts at interpreting this curious vase, and. unlike that which is 
here put forward, they do not take into account a whole family of vases from 
the same pottery. The new material makes it at least possible that here we 
have a fabric associated with one particular shrine and ha\ing reference to 
local cults and observances. Just as in the fifth and fourth centuries the 
Theban Kabeirion was the home of a distinctive local b.f. fabric, so in the 
sixth the no less famous shrine of Itonia may have provided some Coronean 
potter with a subject while its Troa;f)yupis furnished a market for his goods. 

Axxie D. Ure. 


Note. 

Since writing this paper I have personally examined, thanks to the 
kindness of Senator Orsi, the little skyphos (ht. -042 m.) found by him in 
grave 24 at the Predio Lavricella, Gela {Mon. Lined XYII, p. 287. Fig. 212), 
and I am inclined to think that it should be added to this serie.s. Each side 
has two affronted birds ; between them and beneath the handles an ornament 
which seems to be derived from our peculiar linear lotus : in the field dots 
and blurred polygons which have become almost circular. Its context of 
grave furniture is unfortunately very meagre, consisting of only a coarse 
lekythos and a seated figurine, not figured. If it is really an example of 
our fabric it is interesting that it should have travelled so far as Sicily. Its 
position by the right hand of the skeleton suggests that it was a cheri.shed 
possession. A. D. U. 


Repainted; the wing much too large. 

In connexion with the water-birds, 
both long-legged and short -legged, that 
are found in such abundance on some of 
these vases it should be remembered that 
ancient writers emphasise the importance of 
the river that flowed past the precinct of 
Itonia; cp. Alcaeus, quoted above ; Strabo, 


411 ; Callimachus, Lnr. Pall. 63 : 

fi *€111 Kcpcoveias tva oi TeOuconevov dAaos 
Kol pcojioi iToiabicp KEivrr* etti KovpaAico. 

It would perhaps be rash to suggest that 
the bird is shorthand for the Kouralios even 
as the pillar is shorthand for the temple. 



THE PROGRESS OF GREEK EPIGRAPHY, 1927-1928 


The years 1927 and 1928 have borne fresh and eloquent testimony to the 
vitality and interest of epigraphical studies in the unabated stream of books 
and articles dealing with Greek inscriptions, whether newly discovered or pre- 
viously known but imperfectly read, restored or interpreted. Once more, 
therefore, I essay the difficult task of presenting a brief survey of the progress 
made during these two years, following, as before, the order of the Inscripiiones 
Graecae so far as Europe is concerned and that of the Corpus Inscriptionum 
Graecarum for Asia and Africa, I have made no attempt to mention all reviews, 
hut have included references to those which summarise works not widely 
accessible or make important contributions to the sirbjects under discussion, 
even though in some cases they did not appear until 1929. 

Death has again robbed our science of several of its leading representatives, 
among whom the veteran Italian Domenico Comparetti.^ the Cretan ephor 
Stephanos Xanthoudides.^ the eminent Greek excavator Panagiotes Kavvadias,® 
the distingui.shed French scholars Theodore Reinach ^ and Georges Lafaye,® 
and the indefatigable Roumanian archaeologist Yasile Parvan ® claim special 
mention. 

I. General 

Mv own summary for 1925 and 1926 was published in this Journal (xlvii. 
182 ff.), except the section relative to Egypt and Nubia, which appeared in 
the Journal of Egyptian Archaeology.’ Despite his exacting duties as Director 
of the French School at Athens, P. Rous.sel continues to provide admirable 
surveys * of current epigraphical literature, frequently containing valuable 
original contributions. E. Ziebarth has concluded,® with the aid of H. Kasten, 
his Berieht relating to the twenty-five years 1894-1919 (with the inclusion of 
some later literature as far as 1925) in an instalment which deals principally 
with the Aegean islands, i.e. with the area covered by I.G. xii. Other useful 
bibliographies, consisting solely of lists of titles, will be found in the annual 
Bihliographie zinn Jahrbuch des denlschen archdologischen Instifuts and in the 
Bibliotheca Philologica ClassicaJ^ while students of philology will profit by 


^ (' .R. Acad. Inscr. a.; AeftyptuSf 
viii. 117 ff.; Rcndic. d. Lined, iii. 357 ff. 

- Gnomon, iv. 596, 706 lif.; Rii\ Rd. Ivi. 
589. 

^ C.R. Acad. Inscr. 192S, 269 ff. ; Rev. 
Arch, xxviii. (1928), 12S ff. 

■* C.R. Acad. Insrr. 1928, 321ft’.; Rev. 
Arch, xxviii. (192S), 319 ft’. 


® Am, Journ. Arch, xxxii. 354. 

® Gnomon, iv. 596; Am. Joum. Arch. 
xxxii. 354. 

‘ xiii. 247 ft. 

« Rev, Et. Or. xxxix. 255 ft., xli. 360 ff. 
® Rnr.‘iff(ns Jahre.djoricht. eexiii. 1ft. 
i** 1925, 77 ft., 1926, 96 ft., 1927, 96 ff. 

“ In. 102 ft., Jiii. lOS ft., liv. 92 ft. 
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P. Kjetschmer’s ‘ Literaturbericht ’ and those of B 7 zantine history by the 
epigraphical section of the exhaustive bibliography periodically published in the 
Byzantinische Zeitschrijt.^^ The ‘ Chronique des fouilles ’ which appears 
yearly in the B.C.HM records the discovery of many inscriptions which mean- 
while await fuller publication. 

Progress is being made towards the completion of the Inscriptiones Graecae 
with such rapidity as is compatible with the very high standard of fullness and 
accuracy which must be maintained. Reference will be made below, in the 
appropriate places, to the issue, in 1927, of a new fascicule of I.G. ii et iii {editio 
minor) and of the plates illustrating I.G. xi. 3. J. Kirchner is employed in 
the exacting task of preparing the remaining material for I.G. ii^. F. Hiller 
von Gaertringen has been for some time engaged in the study of the Epidaurian 
texts, which are to appear as a first instalment of the editio minor of I.G. iv. 
The same scholar has also dealt with the inscriptions of Corcyra, and H. Klaffen- 
bach with those of the rest of the field covered by I.G. ix. 1, with a view to the 
publication of a supplementary section of that volume.^® A. Eehm continues 
bis researches in the islands off the Ionian coast, collecting and verifying the 
material which will appear in I.G. xii. 6. U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorli’s 
masterly survey of the whole undertaking contains a clear statement and 
justification of the principles on which it is at present conducted. 

Two fascicules,^® containing the remainder of the index together with a 
conspectus operis and a recensus locorum, have brought the fourth vohune of the 
Inscriptiones Graecae ad res Romanas pertinentes to its completion, only two 
months after the regretted death of its editor, G. Lafaye. C. Michel’s admirable 
Recueil d' Inscriptions Grecques, which since 1900 has by common consent 
ranked among the best selections of epigraphical texts, has been brought to a 
close by a second supplementary fascicule containing 317 Attic inscriptions, 
mostly religious or private, together with additions and corrections, tables of 
concordance and indexes. The first half of a third volume of J. J. E. Hondius’ 
Supplementum EpigrapJiicum Graecum has appeared, recording 357 newly 
discovered texts (several of which have been corrected or restored by the editor 
and his collaborators) or recently proposed emendations : of these, 3U8 belong 
to Attica and most of the remainder to Argolis and Boeotia. A number of 
original contributions, mostly due to A. Wilhelm, are noted below in their 
several places. 

C. D. Buck’s standard work on the Greek dialects, based upon materials 
both literary and epigraphical, has appeared in a second and enlarged edition,^^ 
which contains a selection of 117 inscriptions illustrative of all the principal 


Glotta, XV. 161 ff., xvi. 161 fi., xvii. 
191 ff. 

xxvi. 471, xx^i. 215 f., 472 f., xxviii. 
229 f. 

1* 1. 536 ff., Ii. 409 0. 

Hereinafter denoted, according to 
accepted usage, by I.G. ii'^, 

iSitzb. Berlin, 1927, xxxvi f. 
Verhandlungcn der 55. Versammlung 
J.H.S. — ^VOL. XLTX. 


deiitscher Philologen (Leipzig, 1926), 45. 
Sitzh. Berlin, 192S, xxiv0. 
iv. 8, 9, Paris, 1927. 

Brussels, 1927. Cf. Itev. Beige Phil. 
Hist. vii. 163 f. 

Leyden, 1927. 

Introduction to the Study of the Greek 
Dialects^ Boston, 1928. 

X 
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dialects of the Greek world.^® In the sphere of grammar attention may be 
called to two remarkable articles by J. Zingerle, in which the author's industry 
and his ingenuity are alike strikingly attested : in one he deals with some 
characteristics of the Greek popular speech as represented in inscriptions, 
notably the Phrygian pronunciation of acopos as aucopos and the frequent 
substitution of a for ai in words like yuvocKO?, '"'liile in the other 

he discusses the phenomenon of telemetathesis (‘ reziproke Yernversetzung '), 
i.e. the transposition of non-consecutive sounds, as in the writing of AuAppios 
for AuptiAio?. In the field of epigraphical textual criticism fresh ground has 
been broken by E. G. Kent.’® who has sought to discover and classify the types 
and causes of corruption by means of a careful analysis of the errors found in 
certain well-known texts, not only Greek {I.G. ix. 1. 333, 334) but also Persian, 
Oscan, Umbrian and Latin : by ‘ error ’ he understands ‘ a writing which is at 
variance with the normal orthography of the inscription and is not common 
enough in practice to be regarded as a permissible variation.’ 

Among recent researches into ancient beliefs and practices in the realm 
of religion a prominent place belongs to E. Peterson's work entitled Els Osos,^’ 
in which all the formulae expressing the divine unity are collected and discussed 
as well as the various forms of acclamation. A bibliography which will 
prove invaluable to all serious students of ancient superstition and magic 
has been compiled by K. Preisendanz, who, after his admirable description and 
bibliography of the magical papyri,^* has now dealt similarly with the Greek 
and Latin magical tablets of lead, silver and gold, and has given the welcome 
promise that he will publish a collection of the texts which have come to light 
since the appearance of A. Audollent’s Dejixiontm Tabellae in 1904. F. 
Cumont has completed his recent list of grave-monuments in which a pair 
of upraised hands symbolises an appeal to the avenging deity, and R. Ganszyniec 
has suggested a possible reading and interpretation of the text on a sculptured 
stone of unknown provenance now in Vienna,®® which he regards as a prayer 
addressed to Aeon. Inscriptions also supply valuable material to A. D. Kock's 
■ Notes on Ruler-Cult ’ and to 1. C. Ringwood's thesis on the Greek local 
festivals, of which only the first part, dealing with the Greek mainland and 
adjacent islands with the exception of Attica and Euboea, has yet appeared.®® 
Of L. Blau's article ®® on ‘ Early Christian Epigraphy from the Jewish Point 
of View ’ I know nothing save the title. 


Reviewed Chiss. Rev. xlii. 229 f. ; Am. 
■Journ. Arch, xxxiii. 155; Hev. Arch, xxviii. 
(1928), 106; Rif. Ri7. lvi.5V9ff. 

-* Glotta, xvi. 138 ff. 

Ibid. xiii. 101 ff. 

The Textual Criticism oj Inscriptions. 
Philadelphia, 1926. C£. -I.H.S. xlvii. 265 f. ; 

J.R.iV. XVI. 275; Gnomon, iv. 354 f. ; Class. 
Rhil. xxii. 234; Phil. Woch. xlvii. 1041 ff.; 
Riv. Et. Eat. V. 210 {.; Indoq. Forsch. xlvi. 
345 f. 

Gottingen, 1920. Of. Or. Litzly. xxx. 
900 ff. ; HI Ranges Beyrouth, xii. 290 ff.; 


Syria, viii. 72. 

Arch. Pup. ix. 119 ff. 

Ibid. viii. 104 ff . 

Rendic. Pont. Accad. Rom. v. 69 ff. 
Memorie Font. Accad. Rom. i. 1. 76 ff. 
Eos, xxix. 100. 

Arch. Rel. xii. 32 ff. 

” -T.II.S. xlviii. 21 ff. 

“'* Agonistic Features of Greek Local 
Festivals, Xew York, 1927. Cf. Class. Rev. 
xlii. 74 f. 

Hebrew Union College Annual, i. 221 ff. 
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Students of epigraphy will find much of interest and value in M. Cary’s 
Documentary Sources of Greek Historyf' which, though dealing also with 
papjui, coins and the ‘ unwritten documents ’ provided by archaeological 
discovery, relates primarily to Greek inscriptions prior to 146 B.C.. classified 
as laws, decrees, executive and judicial records, official correspondence and 
private documents : the work, though short, is eminently stimulating and 
supplies an admirable introduction to the study of Greek historical docmuents, 
together with a useful hibfiographv to encourage and direct further reading. 
AV. Ruppel has carried out a detailed investigation of the history and meaning 
of the word TToAlTSUna both in literature and also in inscriptions.^* F. F. 
Abbott and A. C. Johnson illustrate their discussion of the municipal administra- 
tion of the towns comprised in the Roman Empire by a collection of 207 
documents, which forms the greater part of the book : the first section of this 
(p. 247 fi.), relating to Italy and the provinces, contains 162 texts, of which 
eighty-three are Greek and thirteen bilingual inscriptions, while the second 
(p. 507 if,), dealing with Egypt, is composed of three Greek inscriptions and 
forty -two papyri. 

In a stimulating and valuable, if perhaps occasionally over-ingenious, 
book^® E. Laqueur has analysed a large number of decrees of various states 
with a view of determining what parts of them belong to the original 
TTpopouAeupaxa and to what extent and for what reasons these were supple- 
mented or modified before ratification by the assemblies concerned. F. Cumont's 
examination of the formula non fin, fui, non sum ends with a collection of 
inscriptions, including eleven Greek texts, in which this or some similar phrase 
occurs. A. Wilhelm has called attention to seventeen passages in Greek 
inscriptions, mainly of Asia Minor and the Greek islands, where proper names 
have been misread or wrongly transcribed : I have not attempted to register 
each of them separately in the present bibliography. W. Yollgraff has dis- 
cussed'** the Eretrian name TrixiTmos, which recurs at Calymnus in the form 
Taxi'mTos. 

Among the recent accessions of the Metropolitan Museum in Xew York, 
published by G. M. A. Richter, are a fifth-century bronze hydria ** bearing the 
name Sopolis and a fourth-century dedication to Hermes, the Xymphs 
and Achelous. P. Marconi's article on Greek reliefs in Venetian collections 
contains no genuine ancient inscriptions. A. M. Woodward and R. P. Austin 
have given a full account of some note-books of Sir William Gell recently 
acquired by the British School at Athens ; AVoodward contributes an intro- 


Oxford, 1927. 

Philol. Ixxxii. 294 if., 433 ff. 
Municipal Administration in the Roman 
Empire, Princeton, 1926. Cf. Gnomon, v. 
231 ff. 

Epigraphische Vntersuchungen zu den 
griechischen V olksheschliissen, Leipzig, 1927. 
Cf. J.H.S. xlvdii. 262 ; Class. Rev. xUi. 204 f . ; 
Phil, iroc/i. xlviii. o90ff. ; Rev. lit. Anc.'s^s.-s.. 
235 ff.; Am. Joum. Arch, xxxii. 538 f.; 


Deutsche Litztg. iv. 2358 ff. ; Zts. d. Savigny- 
stiftumj, Rom. Abt. xlviii. 755. 

** Musee Beige, xxxii. 73 ff. 

Ath. Hitt. li. 16 ff. 

Mnemosyne, Ivi. 102 ft'. 

Bull. Mctr. Mus. X.Y. xxii. 17 ff. 

Ibid. xxi. 259. 

“ Dcdalo, viii. 589 ff. Cf. ibid. ix. 252 ff. 
*' B.B.A. xxvii. 67 ff. 
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ductory note and deals with the eighteen Attic inscriptions, three of them hither- 
to unpublished, contained in one of the note-books, while Austin gives a descrip- 
tion of the Diary, a list of fifty-nine inscriptions in it of which equally good or 
better versions have been published, and an edition of twelve texts previously 
unkn own and nineteen of which Gell’s copy is of some value. 

I cannot here register all pubbcations or discussions of inscriptions upon 
pottery, as the attempt to do so would practically involve the compilation of 
a bibliography of Greek ceramics : I may, however, mention briefly some of the 
vase-inscriptions published or emended in works which are not exclusively or 
mainly devoted to Greek vases. Especially noteworthy is J. D. Beazley’s 
article,^® in which fifteen such inscriptions, occurring on various types of vases 
in British, European and American collections, are read for the first time, 
corrected or interpreted. The same scholar’s article^® on the Antimenes 
Painter, H. Pagel-Lesser's dissertation®® on Epictetus and W. Blawatski’s 
publication of a new amphora signed by Polygnotus, now preserved in 
Moscow, also call for special mention. Vases bearing KaAog-inscriptions figure 
among the recent acquisitions of the Museums at Populonia,®^ Leningrad,®® 
Toronto and Providence,®® while a terracotta bobbin with a similar text ®® 
has been added to the Metropolitan Museum, Kew York. The same Museum 
has also come into possession of a sixth-century Corinthian crater bearing a 
number of heroic names ®’ and a fourth-century crater from S. Italy portraying 
a theatrical scene.®® E. Pernice has discussed and restored ®® a fragment of a 
Homeric bowl at Athens and W. Muller has commented ®® upon two Illyrian 
names occurring on terracotta objects in the Dresden collection. 

During the period under review L. Robert has tirelessly pursued the 
task of restoring numerous passages in decrees and other documents — mostly, 
but by no means exclusiv'ely, of Asia Minor and the adj acent islands — which had 
prev'iously been wrongly restored, if restored at all. Xihil tetigit quod non 
ornacit : his suggestions — always acute, often convincing— are too many to 
be recorded fully here, but the most important of them will be found below in 
their appropriate places. 

Investigation into the origin of alphabetic writing has receded a fresh 
impetus of late in consequence of the publication of the ‘ Sinaitic ’ texts from 
Serabit el-Khadem and the recent discoveries of early Phoenician inscriptions, 
notably that of Ahiram, at Byblus. I must not attempt to summarise here the 
articles dealing with these subjects — such as H. Jensen's discussion of the 
source of Semitic writing and the Sinai inscriptions, S. Grill's article on 
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early Hebrew inscriptions at Sinai, J. M. P. Smith's estimate of the character, 
date, affinities and value of the script therein employed, L. W. Jack’s summary 
of the chronological sequence of the earliest extant Semitic inscriptions in 
alphabetic \yriting, R. Savignac’s able review of H. Grimme's work on 
the solution of the problem presented by the Sinaitic script, A. Hertz's paper 
on the origin of the Sinaitic writing and of the Phoenician alphabet, P. S. 
Ronzevalle’s examination of the alphabet used in the epitaph of Ahiram and 
M. Lidzbarski's contribution to the study of the Byblus inscriptions — for, 
though they have a real bearing upon the question of the ancestry of Greek 
writing, they are not directly concerned with Hellenic studies. For a some- 
what similar reason I only mention in passing J. Sundwall's brief but valuable 
discussion of the script used on the Greek mainland in late Jlycenean times, 
based primarily upon recent discoveries made on the Cadmea at Thebes, but 
also taking into account the scantier evidence from Tiryns and Orchomenus. 
In a work entitled The Aryan Origin of the Alphabet L. A. Waddell seeks to 
trace back all the chief alphabets, ancient and modern, to their source in the 
Sumerian linear pictographs, the work of an Aryan folk. The author claims 
to have established in his previous works ‘ the Aryan racial nature of the 
Phoenicians ’ and announces that a forthcoming book ‘ proves conclusively 
that Menes, the First of the Pharaohs, was an Aryan Phoenician.' ‘ The 
gifted scientist who invented the epoch-making alphabetic system was pre- 
sumably a Hittite or Hitto-Phoenician and thus an Aryan in race,’ and he may 
be identified with Cadmus and dated about 1200 b.c. I am not qualified 
to pronounce upon Sumerian questions, but the author's astonishing errors 
with regard to Greek BTiting hardly inspire confidence in his leadership in 
other domains. 

To B. L. XJUman we owe three valuable articles. The longest of these 
deals with ‘ The Origin and Development of the Alphabet ’ in the light of 
recent discussions alike of the Sinaitic script and of the early Phoenician 
inscriptions from Byblus. The author of the first alphabet, Ullman holds, 
was a Semite with some, yet by no means a perfect, knowledge of Egyptian 
hieroglyphs, whose date he is inclined to carry back to 2000 b.c. or even earlier : 
the invention of the Greek alphabet may be as early as the fourteenth, and 
cannot in anv case be later than the twelfth, century. A second article 
discusses ‘ The Added Letters of the Greek Alphabet ’ and the relation between 
the eastern and western groups of alphabets as regards the complementary 
letters : the writer concludes that these were developed in the western alphabets 
and that their starting-point was Achaea or perhaps some other Peloponnesian 
district, and he seeks to trace the process by which various parts of the Greek 
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■tt’orld accepted some or all of them in different orders and with varying forms. 
Ullman's third essay is only partially relevant to our present purpose. He 
here treats of the origin of the Roman alphabet and the evidence of the Roman 
letter-names, follows Hammarstrom in deriving the Latin alphabet from the 
older Etruscan as represented by the early abecedaria of Marsiliana. Formello 
and Caere, but criticises his view that certain letters were directly derived from 
the Greeks. In a suggestive article,'® which it would take too long to recapitu- 
late here.'" M. Hammarstrom agrees with Ullman that the aspirate-signs are 
older than the monoliteral representation of but believes that the comple- 
mentarv aspirate-signs were invented in the eastern rather than in the western 
group of alphabets. He further discusses the original existence of an aspirate- 
sign corresponding to qoppa and the relation between the different signs for 
Other valuable treatments of problems relative to the early Greek alphabet are 
those of A. X. Modona, who, by reference to the new Phoenician discoveries and 
a comparison of their forms with those of the early abecedaria, supports the 
priority of the western group : he further devotes a detailed study to the 
Greek sibilants, especially V\ and T. lu an article®® dealing in detail with the 
evidence of the ‘ proto-Etruscan ’ abecedaria, Modona pays special attention 
to the new example from Viterbo recently added to the Metropolitan Museum 
in Xew York, which he dates about 050 b.c.. between the alphabets of Marsiliana 
and of Caere. These abecedaria were, he believes, didactic rather than magical 
or symbolical and support the view that the alphabet came to Etruria direct 
from the Greek Orient, not by way of Cyme or Taras, and from Etruria passed 
to Rome. 

An admirably clear and concise account of the origin and early develop- 
ment of the Greek script, illustrated by a series of eight facsimiles and accom- 
panied by a brief but useful bibliography, has been contributed by F. Hiller 
von Gaertringen to M. Ebert's Reallexikon der V orgescliicJite.^'^ 

II. Attica 

A number of noteworthy books and articles have appeared during the last 
two years in which Attic inscriptions play the principal, or at least a prominent, 
part. F. Noack's magnificent volumes on Eleusis deal with the temple and 
the cult from every point of view — historical, architectural and religious. The 
section (p. 112 ft’.) on the Portico of Philon opens with a survey of the relevant 
inscriptions, and one of these {I.G. iH 1671), dated about 330 B.c.. receives 
careful treatment from J. Kirchner in Appendix XIII (p. 283 ft.) : a number of 
technical terms used in building-inscriptions, especially dpxiTEKTCov and 
spyoAdpos, are discussed in Appendix XXI (p. 300 ft.), and A. Korte deals in 
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Appendix XXIY (p. 313 fi.) witli the date of the Eleusinian tithe-law {l.G. i^. 
76), maintaining his earlier view that it belongs to 418 b.c. Of no less import- 
ance is the long-awaited work on the Erechtheum,®* edited by J. M. Paton. 
The masons' marks of the temple are described in the chapter dealing with 
the construction of the temple (p. 186 f.), and a long chapter (pp. 277-422) by 
L. D. Caskey contains texts, translations and exhaustive discussions of the 
twenty-nine inscriptions which relate directly to the Erechtheum, viz. the 
report of the Commission and fragments of specifications (I-VII), the accounts 
of 409-8 and 408-7 b.c. (VIII-XXV) and four fragments of accounts which may 
be subsequent to the latter year (XXVI-XXIX) ; the last of these, assigned 
to the Erechtheum b}' Lolling in 1888 but overlooked since then, is separately 
discussed (p. 648 ft'.) by W. B. Dinsmoor. A. H. Smith has given an interest- 
ing survey of the contribution of inscriptions to onr knowledge of the buildings 
erected on the Acropolis in the second half of the fifth century b.c., showing that 
‘ it is the inscriptions that give definition and prove to us that the works of 
the fifth century were not unexplained miracles, but the products of infinite 
skill and minutest care and attention to detail.’ In an article on the Athenian 
public cemetery, L. "Weber rejects the main result reached by A. von Domaszew- 
ski in his treatment of that subject, and maintains that only four extant 
monuments can be certainly equated with those described by Pausanias, 

[l.G. P.] Down to 403 B.c, — B. D. Meritt has re-examined the thorny 
question of the Athenian calendar in the fifth century on the basis of i^. 324, 
to which he assigns i^. 306 and several unpublished fragments. He concludes 
that the ‘ senatorial ' year was a solar year and establishes a number of equations 
between civil and senatorial dates, which enable us to determine the beginnings 
of both years during most of the period of the Peloponnesian "War. This 
dualism of the calendar disappears towards the close of the century, perhaps 
in 403-2, and thenceforward the first prytany commences on the first of Heca- 
tombaeon. Though some minor corrections and adjustments may have to be 
made,®® Meritt’s work marks a new epoch in this study, while his reconstruction 
of i^. 324 is a triumph of acumen and patient thought. S. Luria has devoted an 
interesting study®® to the development of the prescripts and postscripts of 
Athenian decrees down to 403 B.C. P. Haggard has written a paper, of which 
only a summary has yet been published,®® collecting and tabulating information, 
derived mainlv from epigraphical sources, about the Athenian Secretaries of 
Council in the fifth century. 

Few new inscriptions of this period have recently come to light. A. 
Brueckner’s researches in the Ceramicus®^ have led to the discovery of two 
further ostraka, one given against Thucydides the son of Melesias and the 
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other against Cleippides, and of a fifth-century stele with a fragmentary text, 
perhaps of a decree, on the front and a list of women's names on the side. The 
great work on the Erechtheum already mentioned contains two unpublished 
fragments — one (VB ; p. 319 fi.) of a specification, the other (XII; p. 342 fi.) 
of the accounts of 409-8 b.c. The Metropolitan Museum in Xew York has 
acquired a sixth-century marble sphinx bearing an epitaph, published by 
G. M. A. Eichter, and a tomb-inscription of the following century has been 
unearthed at Athens.®* 

In view of the supreme interest of Athenian history in the sixth and fifth 
centuries B.c., I append a brief survey of the work done in correcting, supple- 
menting or interpreting the relevant inscriptions, following the order of l.G. i*. 

1. S. Lmia supports his previous restoration of the ‘ Salaminian Decree,’ 
which he assigns to the period of the tyrants. 

3—4. The ■ Hekatompedon Inscriptions ’ are discussed by J. M. Eaton,®® 
who proposes a new restoration of 1. 8 fi., and also, mainly from the chrono- 
logical point of view, by iS. Luria.®® 

6. The Athenian law relating to the Eleusinian mysteries is also considered, 
and the accepted restoration challenged at a crucial point, by J. M. Paton.®'^ 

16. P. Haggard dates ®® the ‘ Phaselite Decree ’ after 462-1 on the ground 
of its introductory formula. 

20, 22. S. Luria discusses ®® the restoration of the prescripts of the Segestan 
Alliance and the ‘ Milesian Decree.’ 

24, 2.5. A. H. Smith deals with these two decrees relative to Athena 
Nike. 

28. A. "Wilhelm denies that the two fragments here united belong to the 
same text. 

50. S. Luria argues,^®- on the ground of the formula, that fragment a 
belongs to a decree passed in the period of Clisthenes. 

63. C. Alexander publishes i®* a photograph of part of the assessment- 
list of 425-4, recently brought to New York. M’e eagerly await from West 
and Meritt the new light which they are peculiarly qualified to throw on the 
assessment-li.sts (63, 64) and cognate documents. 

70. A. M’ilhelm maintains that the order of the two fragments of this 
text should be reversed. 

76. F. Noack and A. Korte discuss in detail ^®® the date of the measure 
demanding the dedication of first-fruits to the Eleusinian deities. 

80. J. M. Eaton deals *®* with this decree in connexion with the history of 
the Acropolis. 
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88. A. H. Smith gives a summary of the content of the recently dis- 
covered decree regarding the temple of Athena Nike. 

91, 92. In a noteworthy article W. Kolhe reopens the crucial questions 
of the date of the ‘ Decree of Callias ’ and the interrelation of the texts engraved 
on the obverse and on the reverse of the stele. He maintains that the institu- 
tion of the Tapiai toov dAAcov Oecov was the outcome of this decree and that 
oi vOv Tapiai, referred to in 1. 18, are not the members of this college but the 
treasurers of individual sanctuaries. The two texts are, he concludes, con- 
temporaneous and belong to 131 B.C., the provisions on the reverse constitutmg 
an amendment added by the EKKArjaia to the irpopoOAeupa, which occupies the 
obverse of the stone. 

103. IV. Bannier suggests a restoration of 1. 13 ff. of this proxeny- 
decree. 

111. A. B. West discusses this fragment and assigns it to 427-6 rather 
than to 410-09 b.c. 

117. A. Wilhelm calls attention to his previous statement, that 
l.G. ii. 99 belongs to this decree. 

135. W. Bannier offers a restoration of this fragment, which he regards 
as part of a proxeny-decree. 

144. A. Wilhelm contributes to the restoration of this honorary decree. 

145. P. Haggard confirms Ferguson’s conjectures regarding the names 
of the secretary and the 9uA'n TTpvrravEOoucra and dates the fragment to about 
420-19 B.c. 

181. See under 363-7. 

191 fi. The brilliant work of A. B. West and B. D. Meritt in the reconstitu- 
tion of the Attic quota-Hsts, of which I gave a summary account in my last 
Bibliography (J.H.S. xlvii. 187 fi.), has won the appreciation of a wide circle 
of scholars, including M. A. Levi,^^^ W. Bannier and P. Cloche. For the 
past two years there is less to record : the pace must needs slacken as the 
limit of that which can be achieved with the very fragmentary materials avail- 
able is approached. Appreciable progress has, however, been made and it is 
hoped that the definitive publication of the lists will take place in the sixth 
volume of the Supplemeiitmn Epigraphiciaii Graecum. In an article on 
‘ Correspondences in l.G. i®. 196 and 198 ’ West and Meritt examine the quota- 
lists for 449-8 and 447-6 and revise them in the light of their mutual relation- 
ship, thus getting rid of some anomalies in the previously published versions 
and proving several new contacts of fragments. Consequential adjustments 
are made in the texts of 194, 203 and 205. Elsewhere Meritt gives a 
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revised version of I.G. i“. 216, wliiclilie assigns to 430-29, and the two collabora- 
tors deal fully with the special problems presented by i“. 218, of which they 
provide a photograph and a transcript, dating it in 427-6 or 426-5. 

296. To these accounts of 432-1 A. Wilhelm adds the fragment 309a. 

301. 302, 305. W. Bannier comments on, and suggests restorations in, 
these three accounts. The first thirty-four lines of 302 [S.I.G.^ 94), relating 
to payments made in 418-17 and 417-16, are revised by A. B. West and 
B. P. McCarthy on the basis of a line of eighty-five letters ; they have read 
some letters not shown in I.G. and so confirm or correct the text. In 1. 20, 
for example, Nicias’ colleague in the crrpcrrpyia is found to be Callistratus 
instead of Lysistratus (see under 310). 

309a. See under 296. 

310. In 1. 89 P. Haggard restores K[a]XAfcrrpccTo[s ’EptteSo ’OeOev] 
from 302 1. 20 (see above). 

313-316. W. Bannier makes a suggestion for the restoration of these 
traditiones. 

324. The famous accounts of the Aoyiorai form the basis of B. D. 
Meritfs work, already mentioned, on the Attic calendar, in which the text is 
restored. In 1. 26 P. Haggard reads [’EttiJAukos as the secretary of Council 
in 424-3. 

325, 326. 330. W. Bannier explains and restores these sale-lists of the 
property of the Herniocopidae. 

338. He also makes a number of restorations in the accounts of a work 
identified by Dinsmoor with the Athena Promachos of Phidias. 

339-353. A. H. Smith gives a summary,^®^ based upon these accounts 
published by the Commissioners of the Parthenon, of the building of that 
temple. For the restoration of 350 1. 39 f. W. Bannier makes a suggestion.^®® 

354-362. The construction of Phidias’ chryselephantine Athena is ex- 
amined ®®^ by A. H. Smith in the light of the Commissioners’ accounts. 

363-367. He deals similarly ^®® with the building of the Propylaea. W. 
Bannier restores ^®® 363 1. 24 If. and points out that i®. 363 P = i®. 181. 

368. Bannier seeks to restore ®®^ 1. 28 f . of these accoimts. 

370, 371. A. H. Smith reviews, ^®® on the basis of these accounts, the making 
of statues of Athena and Hephaestus shortly after the Peace of Xicias. W. 
Bannier proposes ®^®® a restoration in 371 B. 

372-374. The construction of the Erechtheum is traced by A. H. Smith 
by the aid of these reports, specifications and accounts. The texts themselves 
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are republished, translated and exhaustively treated by L. D. Caskey in the 
volume on the Erechtheum already noticed. 

410. K. J . Beloch puts forward a new reading of this archaic dedication. 

463. E. H. S[mit] and P. Mfoens] accept in part and partly criticise the 
treatment in S.E.G. iii. 46 of their restoration of this votive inscription. 

919. P. Kretschmer has a note on recent readings of this, the oldest 
extant Attic inscription. 

944. A. M ilhelm makes a correction in 1. 3 of this casualtv-list. 

954, 957, 964 belong, according to Wilhelm, to a single monument. 

967 is claimed by L. D. Caskey as belonging to the Erechtheum report. 

A. M ilhelm points out that I.G. ii-. 174 belong.s to the fifth century 
and so claims a place in I.G. i^. AV. Bannier restores a phrase in the accounts 
of the Eleusinian deities about 420 B.e. {S.E.G. iii. 35), C. A[lexander] notes 
T. Reinach’s correction of the archaic epitaph of Chaeredemus {ibid. 55) 
and A. Brueckner examines in detail the style of the inscribed .stele of 
Leontius, which he assigns to one of the immediate pupils of Phidias. 

[I.G. ii.] From 403 /o 31 b.c. — One of the outstanding event.s of the past 
two years has been the issue of a fresh instalment of the second edition of 

I. G. ii. and iii., containing the tabidae magistratxiim ranged in nine classes, of 
which the mo.st important are the records of the treasurers of Athena and the 
other gods (Nos. 1370 ff.), those of the iTCoAriTal and the Delian amphictyones 
(1579 ff.. 1633 ff.), those of the curators of the Brauronium (1514 ff.). the 
temple of Asclepius (1532 ft’.), the Eleusinian sanctuary (1540 ff.) and the arsenal 
(1604 ft'.), the catnlogi jpaterarum argentearum (1553 ft’.), and the laws, contracts 
and accounts relative to the building or repair of temples or other public 
works (1654 ff.). In all. 326 inscriptions are here presented, and although only 
thirty of them, mostly insignificant fragments,^^® were hitherto unpublished, 
every page of the work attests the care and devotion with which the editor, 

J. Kirchner, has carried out his exacting ta.sk. But no man's work is final, 
and it is the merit of a volume like this that it stimulates rather than stifles 
further inquiry. Thus AAk Bannier suggests restorations in several of the 
texts contained in it (1388, 1396, 1443, 1493, 1590 f.), AY Kolbe re.stores 
the prescript of 1421, and C. Alexander announces the arrival of 1688 in 
New Y^ork. R. A^allois examines the specification for the oKeuoOfiKri (1668), 
G. Glotz comments on and restores a passage relating to the door of the 
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Eleusinium at Athens (1672, 1. 129 fi.), and F. Xoack’s history of Eleusis makes 
special nse of 1666, 1671, 1673, 1675 and 1680, and in an appendix 
contains a full publication by J. Kirchner of 1671. 

A number of other Attic texts of this period have been published for the 
first time recently, though few of them are of special interest. E. Ziebarth 
has copied a fourth-century phratry-decree, and a fragment of a decree of a 
deme has been found on Cape Zoster. G. Klaft'enbach has published a 
boundary-stone of a Heracleum, found at Irakli, IV. of Kephisia and Ilarousi, 
and a boundary of the EiKaSsTs, from Koropi, exactly like l.G. ii. 1098. The 
sanctuary of Artemis Kalliste, excavated by A. Philadelpheus.^®^ has been 
identified by four dedications, three of which bear the goddess' name, while 
two epitaphs and a 6 p 05 pvripocTOS have come to light near by. IV. Vollgraff 
and J. J. E. Hondius have edited a votive epigram of the fourth or third 
century b.c., while a fourth-century dedication to Asclepius has been unearthed 
at Eleusis by K. Kourouniotes and one to Zeus Philios has been found on the 
slope of the Acropolis by G. IVelter.^®' J. Sundwall has published a frag- 
ment of a third-century list of names arranged under their demes, and J. 
Kirchner ^®® nine fragments belonging to five ephebe-lists, the earliest of which 
goes back to 315, or even to 334 B.c. B. D. Meritt has identified two further 
portions of l.G. ii. 959, a naval list which he thinks may perhaps be connected 
with the battle of Arginusae. A fourth-century tessera iudicialis, now at 
Utrecht, has been published by J. J. E. Hondius from a photograph sup- 
plied b}' G. van Hoorn. M. Guarducci has found ^ in the Asclepieum a fourth- 
century votive to Asclepius, on which were subsequently engraved lists of 
officials of the cult in the years of Jason (109-8 B.c.) and of Aeschines, an un- 
known archon whom the editor attributes to 106-5 B.c. A marble grave- 
lekythos found in the Ceramicus by A. Brueckner,^"'* another lekythos and a 
loutrophoros, now in Boston, described q,y jj. Dohan and a fourth- 
century sepulchral stele in New York edited by G. M. A. Eichter i’^® also 
deserve mention. 

The famous ‘ Samian Decrees ’ (iP. 1 ) of 403-2 are examined afresh by 
P. Cloche, who regards the Athenian attitude therein displayed as strictly 
correct and in no sense a revolt from or defiance of Spartan overlordship, 
and by G. Ilathieu in his essay on the reorganisation of the Athenian citizen 
body at the close of the fifth century ; the latter also devotes attention to 
the decree honouring those who had aided in the restoration of the democracy 
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(ii^. 10). W. Bannier contributes to the restoration of the charter of the 
Second Athenian Confederacy (ii^. 43), the treaty of 375-4 between Athens and 
Cephallenia (ii^. 98) and the Athenian alliance with Arcadia, Achaea, EUs and 
Phlius in 362-1 (ii^. 112) ; T. Sauciuc-Saveanu discusses Memnon of Rhodes, 
a benefactor of Athens (ii^. 356) : F. Noack makes use of the decree de 
cippis terminalibiis (ii^. 204) in tracing the history of Eleusis. Other decrees 
in ii^. must be very summarily mentioned. 

5, 7, 17, 24, 109, 140, 145, 172, 628, 629 are restored or corrected by W. 
Bannier. 

174 is assigned by A. Wilhelm to the fifth century, i.e. to I.G. i^. 

175 is more correctly read by G. Klaft’enbach.^®® 

308 and 371 belong, as Wilhelm points out,^®'^ to the same decree. 

284a, 751 and 1226 are now in the Metropolitan Museum, Xew York.^®® 

955, 993, 1098 and 1330 are emended by L. Robert.^®® 

1045 has been republished by 0. 0. Kruger from the original, now in 
the Hermitage Museum, Leningrad. 

The authenticity of the decree ii. 221, which was omitted from I.G. iP. 
because its genuineness was suspected, has been proved by J. Kirchner ; 
ii. 829 and 845 are discussed by L. D. Caskey and by J. M. Paton, who 
suggests that they may belong to the fifth century ; and the archon's name in ii. 
859 ii. 1. 3 has been restored as [rioarriajs by U. von M ilaniowitz-Moellen- 
dorff. The Athenian dramatic records have received special attention : the 
headline of the ‘ Fasti ’ has been discussed by F. Marx, who dates the intro- 
duction of Kcopoi in 509-8 B.c., and the whole text has been carefully examined 
and reconstructed by J. Safarewicz. E. Reisch has fulfilled a long-standing 
promise and worked out.^®® though with some necessary modification, his 
theory, outlined in his brilliant review ^®^ of Milhelm’s Urlunden dramatisclier 
Aujfulirnngen, of the building constructed, probably in 279-8 b.c., to contain 
the ‘ Didascaliae ’ and the ‘ Victor-lists ’ (ii. 972-5, 977). M. Van Bockestal 
criticises i®® C. M. Kaufmann's treatment of two Attic epigrams (ii. 3880, iii. 
1341). A. AVilhelm restores i®® with his accustomed felicity ii. 4054 and three 
other Attic epigrams, sugge.sts a correction in the recently discovered decree 
of the iCTOTeAsIs at Ehamnus (S.E.G. iii. 122) and explains a puzzling docu- 
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ment from Salamis as a list of leased estates. "W. Kolbe calls in question 2 ®® 
the view that the years 376-3 B.c. formed a special epoch in the administration 
of the treasury of Athena, and A. C. Johnson’s conjecture that it was the biirning 
of the Opisthodomos which at this time brought about a change. The question 
of the dates of the third-century archons is raised afresh by G. De Sanctis, 
and C. Bltimel studies two loutrophoroi and a lekythos of the early fourth 
century commemorating members of the same family, whose stemma he seeks 
to reconstruct. Finally, S. de Ricci calls attention to an inscription in 
Trinity College, Cambridge, which, published by Boeckh among those of Attica 
(C.I.G. 106) but assigned by some scholars to Troezen and even to Halicarnassus, 
appears neither in I.G. ii‘^. nor in I.G. iv. 

[I.G. iii.] The Roman Imperial Period . — It is to the untiring and fruitful 
labours of P. Graindor that we owe, in the period under review as in preceding 
years, the most striking advances made in the knowledge and study of the 
Attic inscriptions of the Roman Imperial age. In his work on Athens under 
Augustus®®' he utilises to the full the relevant epigraphical evidence. Else- 
where ®®® he has pubbshed the opening phrases of a letter addressed to the 
Athenians by Antoninus Pius between a.d. 140 and 145, and has shown that 
the dyopotvopiov was dedicated to that Emperor, probably early in his reign, 
not. as has been hitherto supposed, by Herodes Atticus but by the Council of 
Five Hundred. Of yet greater importance is the long article ®®® in which 
ninety-five inscriptions of this period are dealt with : of these bv far the greater 
number were previously unpublished, including twelve dedications made by 
archons to Apollo, eleven inscriptions in honour of kings or emperors (among 
whom are Tiberius, Claudius, Nero and Hadrian), thirteen and twenty-one in 
honour of Romans and Athenians respectively, fifteen lists of archons, prytanes, 
ephebi, etc., and two epitaphs. Graindor has also added new fragments to 
several texts already known ®*® and has republished, with corrected texts or 
fuller restorations, a number of inscriptions faultily copied or imperfectly 
restored by previous scholars. The article concludes with notes on the 
forms of some demotics which apj^ear in the ephebic lists. 

J. Kirchner has contributed two fragments of a catalogue of ephebi 
dating from about a.d. 160 and three of another, which may be assigned to 
about A.D. 220, J. J. E. Hondius has published ®i® a similar list of the second 
century of our era, and C. van Essen has called attention to a dedication by the 
Paiihellenes toIv Oeolv xai tcoi auTOKpdropi (Antoninus Pius) engraved on the 
architrave of a triumphal gate at Eleusis.®!^ A long and interesting, though 
unfortunately mutilated, poem, composed to welcome Herodes Atticus on his 
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retiirn, probably late in a.d. 175, from a visit to the Emperor Marcus Aurelius at 
Sirmium iu Panuonia, has been republished with a textual commentary by 
N. Svensson after an examination of the original stone, which was inaccessible 
to P. Graindor, its earlier editor, and, with a somewhat improved text, by 
U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff.^^’^ B. Snell has examined a group of 
inscriptions {I.G. hi. 3824, 3827, 3916, 3966) commemorating visits paid to the 
temple at Srmium, and has shown that two of them (3827 and 3966) form a 
single record. A. AYilhelm has restored two passages in an honorary inscrip- 
tion published hy P. Graindor and one in I.G. iii. 848. M. X. Tod has 
claimed for Malta an epitaph hitherto attributed to Attica (iii. 2510), and 
other texts have heen restored or discussed by P. I. Koets and L. Heubner.--^ 


III. The Pelopoxnese 

\1.G. iv.] The new inscriptions from Coeixth — a fragment of a fourth- 
century epigram, a graffito from the Theatre and a number of tile- 
stamps — are not of special note. C. H. Skalet's useful monograph on 
SiCYox contains one unpublished text and draws from epigraphical sources 
much of the material contained in its Sicyonian prosopographia, while C. W. 
Blegen has given us an excellent photograph of an archaic inscription of Xemea.^^s 
Two magnificent bronze vases dating from the fifth century, which were won 
as prizes in the Heraea at Argos, have been published — one, found in a tumulus 
in the Attic plain called ‘ the tomb of Aspasia ’ and now preserved in the 
British Museum, by A. H. Smith,^^® the other, recently acquired by the Metro- 
politan Museum in Xew York, by G. M. A. Richter.-®^ L. Robert has success- 
fully restored two passages in an honorary decree {I.G. iv. 558) of the Diony- 
siac T£)(v!Tai ol ’laSpoO koI Nepsas.®®® C. M". ^ollgraff’s discussion of the 
personal name KapwAa, found in an Argive inscription, and of similar names 
with the prefix Ka-, which he takes as equivalent to Eu- or KaAAi-, I know 
only at second hand.^®® J. Zingerle has sought ^®® to restore and explain a 
word in an archaic text from the Heraeum (ihiil. 506). 

A much more considerable contribution has been made by the Asclepieum 
of Epihaueus, where E. Hiller von Gaertringen has been engaged in making 
preparations for a new edition of the Argolic Corpus. In a valuable article ®®® 
he has shown that in I.G. iv. 1423 we must read the name of Archon of Aegira, 
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who was thrice OTpc(Triy 65 of the Achaeans, and has assigned the inscription 
with probability to 182 b.c. He has also discussed the name, site and history 
of the Argolic Methone or Methana (which in the Ptolemaic period bore for a 
while the name Arsinoe) and has published an agreement (opoAoyla), concluded 
under Ptolemy Philometor, between its inhabitants and those of Troezen. 
Further, he has published two stelae, one for the first time and the other 
[l.G. iv. 1504) in a revised version, bearing lists, arranged in geographical 
order, of the OsapoSoKOi of the Asclepieum resident in central, north-western 
and northern Greece, Macedonia, Chalcidice, Thrace and Magna Graecia : 
the original entries antedate 360 b.c., but later additions and alterations were 
made down to at least 316 b.c. The document is incidentally of some value 
for the history of Macedonia, indicating its small extent before the reign of 
Philip. Elsewhere von Hiller has drawn attention to the mention in this 
list of Hicetas, the Leontine tjnant, and of a son of Marcus, the tyrant of 
Catana, whose name supports the MS. reading MfipKOS in Diod. xvi. 69 against 
the MdpepK 05 of recent scholars. To him we also owe a text,^^® dating from 
the last quarter of the third century b.c., recording the repayment of a debt 
with interest by the Epidaurians to the Arcadian Elisphasii, as well as an 
important new fragment of the arbitral delimitation of the frontier between 
Epidaurus and Hermione. G. M. A. Richter has afresh discussed the 
meaning of the word tuttos used in the great building-record of the Asclepieum 
[l.G. iv. 1484. 36) and has decided in favour of ‘ relief ’ rather than ‘ model.’ 
J. Tolstoy's examination of the relation of the Epidaurian Idpcrra to the 
miracle-talcs of Artemius I know only in a brief summary.--*-* 

U. Wilcken’s revised edition of the document [S.E.G. i. 75) recording 
the terms of the Hellenic Federation under the presidency of Kings Antigonus 
and Demetrius is of Cjuite outstanding value. Not only have the previously 
known fragments been carefully and fruitfully studied, in the original and in 
squeezes, bv M'ilcken and Klali'cnbach. but a new opisthographic stone, identi- 
fied bv von Hiller as belonging to this stele, is here first published. This 
finally settles the date of the inscription as 302 B.C., gives us its official title 
of cpiAia Kai ovupaxicc and fixes the arrangement of the extant fragments. 
After a minute discussion of the text, which is hero presented in a form showing 
a marked advance over previous versions,-^® M’ilcken sums up the historical 
conclusions which may be regarded as established by the recent study of this 
document by himself and other scholars, notably P. Roussel. In an illu- 
minating review of this article, F. von Hiller emphasises the value of its 
contribution to Greek epigraphy and history and himself makes a number of 
suggestions for the further restoration of the text. 

[l.G. V.] A. M. AYoodward’s report on the excavations carried out at 
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Sparta in 1926 contains not only a summary of the evidence afforded by 
inscriptions for the chronology of the Theatre, but also a full and detailed 
account of the epigraphical discoveries of the campaign. These include 
three texts (Nos. 38-40), dating from the sixth or early fifth century b.c., from 
the Acropolis, and thirty-six, some of them very fragmentary, from the Theatre : 
among them the most interesting are two inscriptions stiU in situ at the E. end 
of the supporting wall of the exterior staircase (F3, 4), recording the careers of 
two distinguished Spartan citizens, and an epigram in honour of the proconsul 
Anatolius, who held office in the second half of the fourth century of our era 
(No. 35). W. von Massow argues that in a fragmentary relief of about 
475 B.C., found at Amyclae, we must recognise the stele of the Olympic victor 
Aenetus, who died while being crowned (Pans. iii. 18. 5). 

Four inscriptions of more than usual interest were unearthed in 1923 during 
the course of building operations near the Theatre at Gythium and have been 
published with a detailed commentary by S. B. Kougeas.^^^ One is a bilingual 
text engraved on the marble base of a statue (perhaps the headless statue 
found at this site and now preserved in the local Museum) erected, probably 
shortly after the battle of Actium,by ‘Pcotiafoi ol ev toE ttoAectiv Tqg AaKcoviKps 
TTpcxyporreuoiJigvoi in honour of their benefactor, C. Julius Eurycles. The 
second, dating probably from a.d. 15, contains forty lines of a valuable Ispos 
vopos, which regulates the festival of the Caesarea and Euryclea with its 
attendant sacrifices, procession and contests and provides safeguards against 
any misappropriation of funds on the part of the dyopavopoi in charge : the 
eight days of the festival are celebrated in honour of Dh-us Augustus, Tiberius, 
Julia Augusta, Germanicus, Drusus, T. Quinctius Elamininus, C. Julius Eurycles 
and C. Julius Lacon respectively. The third inscription contains a letter of 
Tiberius, written soon after his accession, in which he approves of the divine 
honours voted by the Gytheates to Divus Augustus, but declares himself 
satisfied tots usTpicoTspais te koi dvOpcoTTelois ; his mother, he adds, will in 
due comse acknowledge the distinctions offered her on the same occasion. 
Einallv, there is the latter part of the dedication of a statue tt) ETTiq>av£aTdTri 
Oeoc TuxD Tfjs ttoAeoos, probably Julia Augusta. 

L. Robert restores a decree {l.G. v. 1. 1428) passed by an rmuamed city 
in honour of Messenian judges. 

From Arcadia there is but little to report. R. Vallois' account of the 
Tegean Theatre contains a fourth-century dedication of an agonotlietes and 
six epitaphs, two of which are metrical, and G. De Sanctis' discussion of the 
Arcadian League in the third century takes as its starting-point the famous 
decree in honour of Phylarchus {l.G. v. 2. 1). L. Robert's emendations of 
the decrees of the Magnetes and Demetrians found at Cletor {ibid. 367) and a 
preliminary account of a statue-base unearthed at Stymphalus complete 
our list. 
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[/.G. vi.] P. Wolters has discussed various problems connected with the 
Spartan dedication at Olympia commemorating the victory won at Tanagra 
by the Spartan Confederacy in 457 b.c. 


IV. Central and Northern Greece 

\1.G. vii.] W. Bannier bas offered a new interpretation of an archaic in- 
scription upon a cenotaph discovered at Megara. 

B. Leonardos, who for many years past has devoted time and toil unstint- 
ingly to the investigation of the Amphiaraus-sanctuary at Oropus and the 
elucidation of its epigraphical records, has published thirty-one texts from 
that site. Fourteen of these appear in I.G. vii., but are here re-edited with 
improved readings or restorations and full commentaries : the remainder 
comprise four dedications to Amphiaraus, a list of twenty-four bronze statues 
erected by states or public corporations in honour of a distinguished man 
(No. 129), a proxeny-record, several lists of victors in various contests, a 
fragmentary lex sacra in the Eretrian dialect (No. 155) and two abaci bearing 
acrophonic numeral signs. Two epitaphs of the Roman period are reported 
to have been found at Skala Oropou.^®* 

A specially noteworthy article is that in which A. Plassart completes the 
publication of the inscriptions, of which fifty-six were previously edited by P. 
Jamot, discovered in the course of the French excavations at Thespiae and in 
the Vale of the Muses. The stones here dealt with are for the most part pre- 
served in the Museum at Thebes and all except fourteen have not been pre^•iously 
published. Five of them are in the archaic Boeotian writing, and the remaining 
120 in the later script. The great majority are dedications and honorary 
inscriptions, though there is also a small group of boundary-stones of sacred 
domains (Nos. 5-13) : among the most interesting are a series of dedications 
to Artemis Eileithyia (25-37), a votive offering made by an epic poet to the 
!Muses of Helicon (45) and the inscriptions on the statue-bases of eminent 
Romans, among whom are Sulla (73), M. Licinius Crassus, consul in 30 b.c. (78), 
and a number of Emperors or members of the Imperial family (86-104). 

H. Goldman's excavations at Eutresis have brought to light three inscrip- 
tions. one of which is a curious metrical epitaph, “®® dating from about 
350 B.C.. of a mole-hunter. A. Wilhelm has discussed-®^ and restored two 
texts {I.G. vii. 2411-2) copied by Pococke at Thebes and conjectures that both 
are parts of one and the same Attic decree, which may be assigned to the late 
third or early second century b.c. ; whether the stone was originally erected at 
Thebes or was brought there from Athens cannot be determined. The two 
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ninth-century inscriptions (C.I.G. 8686) from the church of St. Gregory the 
Divine at Thebes fall outside the scope of this survey.^®® 

[/. G. viii.] The study of the epigraphical treasures of Delphi continues to 
produce valuable results. G. Colin has issued a further instalment of the 
epigraphical volume of the Fouilles de Delphes, devoted to the Messenian basis 
and its thirty-five engraved texts, of which one (No. 3.3) was partly and another 
(No. 35) wholly unpublished hitherto : besides three inscriptions {S.I.G.^ 
81 A-C) relative to the dedication or repair of the monument, there are thirty- 
one proxeny-records ranging from 340 b.c. to a.d. 79, and five fragments of a 
letter dating from the late second century B.c. R. Flaceliere has published 
a decree of about 266 B.C. passed by the Delphic amphictionv in honour of its 
assistant secretary, and has discussed the participation of Corinth in that body ; 
he has also given us a fragment of an Attic decree of about 250 B.C. honouring 

the distinguished Aetolian arporriyos Charixenus. and has discussed 
the date of the decree {S.I.G.^ 452) recording the grant of irpo^evia to the poet 
Nicander of Colophon, supporting the view, which Beloch at first maintained 
{Gr. Gesch. iii^. 2. 486) and later abandoned (op. cit. iv'^. 2. 574). that it falls in 
258-7 B.c. In the course of this article he publishes (p. 87) a proxeny-record 
of which only a fragment was previously known and also champions against 
Beloch P. Roussel’s idew of the transformation of the Soteria from an annual 
into a penteteric festival. An unpublished thesis of the same scholar on 
Delphian chronology has been appraised and summarised by S. Reinach.^^® 
F. Courby and P. de la Coste-Messeliere have examined the remains and pro- 
posed a reconstruction of the monument of the Aetolians, restored more cor- 
rectly its two third-century dedications (S.I.G.^ 512) and published, for the 
first time or in an improved form, eight proxeny-records belonging to the period 
from 157-6 to about 119-18 b.c. To P. Roussel we owe revised texts - of four 
documents (one of which he enriches with an important unpublished fragment) 
dating from about 201-0 B.C., which record the honours bestowed on Aetolian 
ETTiiieATiTai toO ts iepoO xai xas iroAiog. Roussel investigates the functions 
of these officials and maintains that Delphi was not. as has sometimes been 
held, a member of the Aetolian League. T. Reinach has attempted to 
restore a mutilated text of about the middle of the fourth century B.c., in 
which he sees a fragment of an Amphictionic decree ordering the publication 
of a list of the votive offerings destroyed by the Phocians during the Third 
Sacred War ; the first item on the list is apparently a dedication of Alyattes 
of Lydia. 

W. VoUgraff has completed his detailed study of the Delphian paean to 
Dionysus by a minute examination of strophes x-xii, and has crowned his work 
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by giving the full text (p. 465 fi.) of the poena as restored by him. A document 
of exceptional interest for the economic history of Delphi is the law passed 
in the archonship of Cadys, limiting the legal rate of interest and providing 
penalties in case of infringement of the rule. Of this TeSpos thirty -two frag- 
ments, almost all found in 1896, smvive, but, though they were published by 
Bomguet in Fouilles deDelphes (iii. 1. 294), a full discussion of them has hitherto 
been wanting. This lacuna T. Homolle filled at the close of his life by a long 
article which contains an exact description of the stones, a restored text 
with a French translation, a grammatical, dialectical and textual commentary 
and a survey of the historical context and significance of the law, which he 
assigns to 390-360 b.c. Two clauses in the first column of this enactment 
have been differently interpreted by T. Reinach,^'® who held that the maximum 
rate of interest permitted by the law was not, as Homolle thought, 6 per cent., 
but 8-57 per cent, in an ordinary and 9-28 per cent, in an intercalary year. H. 
Stuart Jones has devoted a masterly article to the historical questions raised 
by the well-known Delphian text of a Roman law dealing with piracy (cf. 
J.H.S. xlvii. 197 f.), the provisions of which are, he thinks, ‘ entirely consistent 
with the diplomatic situation existing in 101-96 b.c.’ but ‘ difficult, if not 
impossible, to reconcile with the situation in 74 b.c. or 67 B.c.' ‘ It is,’ he 
concludes (p. 1 73), ‘ an interesting monument of a short-lived phase of democratic 
government and an attempt to substitute the people for the Senate in the 
conduct of Imperial affairs.’ Xo revised text is given, but two valuable restora- 
tions are suggested (pp. 160, 166). G. De Sanctis has expressed his con- 
cinrence in Stuart Jones’ views. 

The remaining contributions to Delphian epigraphy must be more briefly 
dismissed. H. Bulle has dealt with the Tarentine base (S.I.G.^ 21), G. 
Meautis with the epigram in honour of Lysander {Fouilles de Delphes, iii. 1. 
50) and G. Lippold with that commemorating Agias, in which the word Tpls 
is, he maintains, engraved over a deleted TrevTaKis and so affords no criterion 
to determine the chronological relation between the Delphian and the Pharsalian 
copy. W. Morel points out that a hitherto unexplained fragment {B.C.H. 
xlix. 88) contains the beginnings of Euripides, Phoenissae, 529 f., and Medea, 20. 
F. Poulsen and K. Rhomaios provide an improved text of an Aetolo-Boeotian 
treaty (S.7.G.® 366) of the early third century B.c., A. B. West discusses the 
Delphian record 802) of the athletic victories won between a.d. 39 and 

45 by three young women in the Isthmian, Nemean and Pythian games, and 
calls attention to this ‘ excellent illustration of the community life of HeUas 
during the first century of the Empire,’ and L. Robert offers emendations of 
passages in a Scepsian decree (Fouilles de Delphes, iii. 1. 288) and in a second- 
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century Delphian decree honouring the Athenian guild of texvItoi {op. cit. iii. 
2. 48 = *S.7.G.3 711Z). 

[7. G. ix.] One of the most interesting of recent finds is that of a well- 
preserved bronze tablet, now in the Museum at Thermon, which is said to have 
been found on the left bank of the Evenus or, according to a more probable 
account, in the neighbourhood of Naupactus. It bears a text of twenty-foxir 
lines in the north-western Greek dialect, engraved boustropJiedon in the alphabet 
of Western Loceis, and is assigned to the closing years of the sixth century by 
its editor,-®® X. 6. Pappadakis, who accompanies it with a linguistic commentary, 
a translation into the Koivfi, a discussion of the content of the tetOpos which 
it contains and a sunmiarv of the historical conclusions to which it leads. The 
text has been republished with slight emendations by U. von Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorii, who has given us a translation into German, an historical interpre- 
tation of the document, and notes on its text, orthography and dialect : he 
points out that there is reason to believe that this law, regulating the occupa- 
tion and exploitation of a stretch of wooded and mountainous land by citizens 
of the enacting community, was either never carried into effect or soon fell 
into abeyance. The results of von Wilamowitz-Moellendorfi are accepted in 
the main by S. Luria,-®^ who, however, offers a number of valuable criticisms 
and suggestions, and A. Meillet comments on some linguistic features of the 
text, notably the forms TETdpos and trdvTEaiv. 

The fruitful excavations carried out at Calydon in Aetolia are described 
in a provisional report 2 ®® by F. Poulsen and K. Rhomaios. A dedicatory 
inscription on a fragment of a crater helps to render certain the identification 
of the site of the shrine of Artemis Laphria (p. 8 f., fig. 3), a broken terracotta 
metope bears part of Troilus’ name (p. 22, fig. 30), while a number of fragments 
of the temple sima bear on their reverse inscriptions in the archaic Corinthian 
alphabet denoting their positions (p. 23 ff., figs. 37-40). The temple and its 
neighbourhood have also produced a late third-century record of iaottoAiTeia 
between the Aetolian League and the city of Tricca in Thessaly, together with 
part of a treaty between the Aetolians and Lusi in Arcadia, dating probably 
from 220 B.C., in which the territory of Lusi is recognised as dcruAos and light 
is thrown upon a passage in Polybius (iv. 18), and three short epitaphs (p. 43 ff., 
fig. 69). Finally, in the lierodn lying to the south of the Laphrium a small 
archaic altar, with a votive inscription of the second century a.d., and the 
dedication of the whole building have come to light (p. 55 f., figs. 84, 85). 
Other minor discoveries are reported from the same site.^®* W. A’[ollgTaff] 
suggests ^®® a restoration in an epigram found by Picard and Courby ®®® at 
Stratus in Acarnania, and A. Wilhelm similarly emends an epigram of 
Cephallenia. 
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A. S. Arvanitopoulos, to whom the epigraphy of Thessaly owes an incal- 
culable debt, has published -®® with full descriptions and exhaustive commen- 
taries the texts of Pvthium, the capital of the Perrhaebic Tripolis, the site of 
which has long been identified near the modern village of Selos. They number 
thirtv-seven in all, as compared with the eleven which are attribirted to this 
city in the Corpus {I.G. ix. 2. 1281-91), and are almost all now preserved in the 
Museum of Elassona. Ten are dedications, individual or collective, to Zsi/s 
Kspccuvios, Zeus Korraiparri?, Herakles, Asclepius and other divinities ; six 
are epitaphs, one commemorates Augustus and the remaining twenty are 
manumission records. Of these last, which afford interesting examples of 
various formulae and of both conditional and unconditional emancipation, the 
most valuable is Xo. 400, assigned by the editor to the early years of Augustus’ 
principate, in which the slaves regularly bear a patronymic and are freed by 
their masters and mistresses jointly Korra tov vopov without any explicit 
reference to the usual manumission-tax. 

To 0. Lippold’s article on the Delphian and Pharsalian copies of the 
Agias-epigram reference has already been made. At Pherae a fragment of a 
fifth-century basis bearing a sculptor's signature has come to light. L. 
Robert has successfully restored a passage in a decree, found at Larisa, in 
which the Thessalian Confederation honours judges sent from Mylasa {I.G. ix. 2. 
507). Otherwise there is nothing of moment to record.®®^ 


Y. M.VCEDONIA, THR.A.CE AND ScYTHIA 

[1.(1 X.] The new epigraphical discoveries in Epirus — an inscription 
erected at Xicopolis in honour of Augustus and an epitaph from Phoenice — 
are not especially noteworthy. A silver leaf, rolled up and deposited in a 
third-century sarcophagus lying in the cemetery to the west of the camp at 
Carnuntiim. has been carefully published by A. Barb and the magical text 
engraved on it has been further discussed by R. Reitzenstein, who points 
out that it preserves the original formula of a Christian amulet which has 
survived in 1MS8. 

M.acedoxi.a is better represented. B. Saria has published two epitaphs 
from Dyrrhachiuni. while copies made by a Bulgarian veterinary surgeon have 
enabled H. Yolkmann to give improved texts of three epitaphs of the 
district of Stobi and Yeles and to add three others previously unknown. To 
M. Xiedermann we owe an account of three sculptured and inscribed grave- 
stones from the neighbourhood of Prilep, on one of which the writing runs in the 
retrograde direction. The discovery of a fragmentary building inscription at 
Salonica is reported, C. Picard has commented on the epigraphical 
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evidence for the worship of Mithra in that city, emphasising the importance of 
the Via Egnatia in facilitating the progress of that cult across the Balkan 
Peninsula, and A. Wilhelm has restored an epigram discovered near Eleu- 
therochorion by G. P. Oikonomos.®^* 

In a long and interesting essay on ‘ King Rhesus and the Hero Hunts- 
man ’ G. Seure examines the etymology and traditions of Rhesus and the 
epithets and representations of the ‘ Thracian rider,’ and finds between the 
two ‘ a sculptural and epigraphical similarity which justifies us in inferring a 
partial identity and in suspecting that ppaos, with or without a capital letter, 
was one of the ritual epithets or one of the secret names of the Thracian National 
Hero.’ He rejects the view recently propounded by A. Buday. that the 
mounted hunter depicted on numerous Thracian dedications represents the 
votary and not the object of his devotion, and gives facsimiles and full descrip- 
tions of six of the stones in question. G. I. Kazarov's survey of ancient 
monuments from Bulgaria is of less importance for our purpose, but the same 
scholar has elsewhere given a valuable account of recent discoveries in 
various parts of that country, which include several new reliefs of the horseman 
and votive inscriptions to the Mother of the Gods, Zeus uq'toros, OoTpos ctco^cov 
and other gods or heroes (Nos. 7-11, 13). A. Wilhelm has restored the 
opening lines of an honorary decree of Abdera, H. Dessau interprets afresh 
the famous inscription of Scaptopara {S.I.G.^ 888) in western Thrace, I. Velkov 
publishes some archaeological finds made in 1925-6 at Tatar-Pazardjik, 
Rila and elsewhere, 0. Weinreich discusses the three-headed Thracian rider 
on an inscribed relief from Philippopolis, and J. Zingerle emends a metrical 
epitaph of the same provenance. G. I. Kazarov’s detailed publication of the 
discoveries made at the shrine of the Thracian hero at Diinikli, near the Maritza 
and the Roman road from Philippopolis to Adrianopolis, is inaccessible to me, 
and I know only his summary of the general results of the excavation and of 
the epigraphical finds. I. Velkov’s account of the series of honorary inscrip- 
tions to Roman Emperors — Marcus Aurelius, Septimius Severus, Severus 
Alexander and others — unearthed near Gostilitza and of the dedication to Zeus 
set up at Novae by a legionary I know only indirectly. 

To the preliminary report on the excavations carried out in 1927 at Con- 
stantinople under the auspices of the British Academy A. H. M. Jones contri- 
butes a brief chapter dealing with four well-known texts from the Hippo- 
drome — that on the Serpent Column {S.I.G.^ 31), originally erected at Delphi in, 
or shortly after, 479 B.C., the Latin and Greek epigrams {C.I.G. 8612) engraved 
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in the fourth century a.d. on the base of the Egyptian obelisk, and the tenth- 
century epigram of Constantine Porphyrogenitus on the base of the neighbouring 
obelisk (C.I.G. 8703). 

The Greek cities on the western coast of the Pontus have proved very 
productive in recent years. For the twent3'-five Greek and five Latin inscrip- 
tions from Odessus (Yarna) and elsewhere published b\' A. Salac and K. 
Skorpil, some of them of considerable interest. I must content mvself with a 
reference to E. H. Minns’ summarv.®^*) To several well-known inscriptions of 
this group of cities Y. Parvan refers in his illuminating account of Dacia. 

0. Tafrali's monograph on Diom-sopolis contains an epigraphical section, 
in which the inscriptions of this city — nine in Greek and two in Latin — found 
at Baltchik and Cavarna, are collected and edited. T. )Sauciuc-Saveanu has 
dealt with eighteen Greek texts on stone from Callatis (Mangalia), together 
with fort\'-three inscriptions on amphora-necks or handles, etc. Only three 
of these had been previously published — an epitaph on a sarcophagus and two 
well-known decrees of a 6(0005, with which the editor,®®’^ Y. Parvan,®®® \Y. 
Kubitschek ®®® and A. Wilhelm deal more fullv elsewhere : the last-named 
also restores a decree of Callatis long known.®®* P. Roussel has annotated 
a religious regulation {L.G.S. ii. 84) belonging either to Callatis or to Tomi : a 
second-century dedication of the guardian of the olxog of the (puAp ‘OirAeiTcov 
at Tomi has been published ®^^ with a full commentary by Parvan, who has 
also edited ®-‘2 a third series of epigraphical texts from Histria, discovered in the 
course of the excavations which he conducted from 1923 to 1925. These 
comprise twenty-three Greek and eighteen Latin inscriptions ; among the 
former are six epitaphs of the fifth and fourth centuries B.c. (Nos. 1-6), five 
fragments of honorary decrees (Nos. 7-10, 12) and a dedication 'HAicp MiOpct 
dvsiKriTcp, the significance of which is emphasised by C. Picard.®^® 

An epigram from Phanagoria in Scythia has been emended®^* by J- 
Zingerle, and U. von lYilamowitz-Moellendorii, commenting upon a grave- 
epigram found at Chersonesus in the Crimea {I.O.S.P.E. i®. 519), points out ®^® 
that the composer had before him Callimachus’ Aetia, Theocritus and Homer. 
E. Pridik has drawn up 3^« lists of the dcrruvopoi, manufacturers and trade- 
marks found stamped on over 6500 amphorae and tiles collected in South 
Russia. 
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VI. The Islands of the Aegean 

[I.G. xi.] Although the period under review has not brought any additions 
to the inscriptions of Delos, it has afforded an opportunity for a close and 
fruitful study of certain well-known texts. In his remarks on some religious 
regulations, P, Roussel has examined and criticised J. Zingerle’s interpreta- 
tion of two Delian documents, while A. Severyns has explained two 
graffiti, one as the metrical expression of a slave’s longing for his well-watered 
home of Antioch on the Maeander, the other as the avowal of Hermias’ passion 
for Demetrius, an enthusiastic player of ocorpayaAox. F. Hiller von Gaertringen 
offers a new reading and restoration of an interesting building-inscription, 
the two portions of which were separately pxiblished. at an interval of 
fifteen years, by T. Homolle and by F. Durrbach. E. Weiss examines the 
text and content of the ispd ouyypacpfi,®^^ in which were formulated the con- 
ditions governing the leases of Apollo’s domains in Delos and the neighbouring 
islands, and carefully investigates some of the juristic questions which it raises 
or suggests. M. Bulard has devoted a valuable monograph to domestic 
religion in the Italian colony of Delos, in the course of which he refers to various 
graffiti on revetments and also discusses and restores a dedication found on the 
island (p. 210 f.). L. Robert has restored a phrase in the treaty, discovered 
in Delos, between the Lesbian cities {I.G. xi. 1064), S. G. Mercati has studied 
a fifth-century Christian inscription exhibiting a liturgical character and a 
rhythmical structure, and the Delian provenance of a votive epigram of the 
fourth century b.c. has been confirmed and its text perfectly recovered by the 
assignment to it of a fragment which has long been preserved in the Delos 
Museum.®®'^ 

Five plates designed to illustrate the development of the epigraphical 
script of Delos, together with a transcription of the texts in question, have been 
published by F. Hiller von Gaertringen : they were originally intended to 
form part of I.G. xi. fasc. 3, but the inscriptions which were to have composed 
that fascicule (Nos. 290-.509) have been, or will be, separately edited by F. 
Durrbach.®®® A notice of the same scholar's CJioix d' inscriptions de Delos, I. 
fasc. 2, appears in E. Ziebarth’s survey of the epigraphical progress of the years 
1894-1919 (1925).®®® Of G. F. Braun’s dissertation ®®^ on the phonetics of the 
Delian inscriptions, which I should have mentioned in an earlier Bibliography, 
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nothing is known to me save the title. The word Kvvovyps, which occurs, or 
can be restored, in several Delian texts, is interpreted by T. Reinach. 

[I.G. xii.] To E. Ziebarth's survey just mentioned H. Kasten has con- 
tributed a long and valuable section dealing with the field covered by 
I.G. xii. 

The report of A. Maiuri and G. Jacopich on the Archaeological Service 
at Rhodes is known to me only through a review by F. von Hiller, who 
briefly indicates its contribution to the epigraphy of Rhodes, the Dodecanese 
and the neighbouring portion of the mainland. A. Wilhelm has corrected or 
restored a dozen Rhodian texts published in Maiuri’s N^ima silloge epi- 
grafica di Rodi e Cos (cf. J.H.S. xlvii. 201). W. Bannier has suggested a 
new reading of an archaic epigram of Camirus (I.G. xii. 1. 737), and several 
vase-inscriptions of lalysus have been published by A. Maiuri. The famous 
decree of Carpathus (ibid. 977) has attracted renewed attention in connexion 
with the history of the Erechtheum. 

To L. Robert we owe a revised restoration of a Colophonian decree in 
honour of a judge sent from Methymna (I.G. xii. 2. 658) as well as of another 
considerable fragment (ibid. 509) of the same nature, which, according to 
Robert’s almost certain conjecture, we may regard as the close of the same 
decree. M’. Bannier offers a new reading and interpretation of an archaic 
rock-cut inscription from Thera (I.G. xii. 3. 536), while other epigraphical 
discoveries from that island are reported,®'- though not yet fully published. 

Xo new inscriptions of Cos have appeared, but twelve texts from the 
island, contained in Maiuri’s Ntiova silloge, have been corrected, restored or 
explained by A. 'Wilhelm,®’® among them the interesting lex sacra (Xo. 441), 
in which two emendations have been independently suggested ®"^ by B. Roussel, 
and a sepulchral epigram (Xo. 510), the metre of which has been further dis- 
cussed ®’‘> by H. J. Rose. A. Mdlhelm has also pointed out ®’® that an inscrip- 
tion assigned by K. M. Mayr ®” to Crete belongs really to Calymnus and was 
brought thence to Chios, where F. Studniezka saw it,®’® 

A. AVilhelm has restored ®’® an epigram of Paros (I.G. xii. 5. 217) and M’. 
Bannier ®®® an archaic text of the same island (ibid. 219) as well as an early 
metrical dedication ®®’ of Hdis in Ceos (ibid. 611) ; L. Robert has reconstituted®®® 
the text of two honorary decrees of Andros and of a decree of Tralles discovered 
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at Tenos {ibid. 869), while Wilhelm has emended, restored and illuminated 
with an exhaustive commentary a Tenian list [ibid. 898) of annual magistrates, 
accompanied by a note of the outstanding achievement of the year. 

The epigraphical harvest from Samos is richer and more varied. G. 
Klalfenbach has published ten new inscriptions from the Heraeum. Tigani, 
Potokaki and elsewhere, of which one (Xo. 4) is a fourth-century decree passed 
by Athenian soldiers on the island in honour of the Athenian people and Council, 
a second (5) is a decree of the same century relative to the recovery of a loan 
with interest, another (2) is a decree of about 200 B.C. referring to the capture 
of Samos by Philip in 201 b.c. and honouring a public doctor for services 
rendered alike to the civilian population and to the troops, another (3) is the 
record of a VECcnroips and the remainder are epitaphs or dedications ranging 
from the fifth to the first century B.c. Among these the most interesting is a 
metrical epitaph of about 250 b.c. (perhaps the renewal of an earlier epigram) 
commemorating a certain Maeandrius, who fought and fell at the battle of the 
Eurymedon. F. von Hiller offers *** an alternative restoration, based on the 
assumption that the new distich does not always begin a new line. B. Theo- 
phaneides has published a series of eleven marble drums from Tigani, on 
which is engraved, in writing of the third or second century b.c.. a list of proper 
names, in a few cases accompanied by ethnics, as well as an honorary inscription 
erected by five oTpocrriyol, all of whom bear the names Marcus Aurelius, and 
an epitaph of the early fourth century b.c. D. Evangelides devotes an 
essay to the form and adornment of Samian grave-stelae, in the course of which 
he illustrates a number of stones bearing brief epitaphs. 

W. Ruppel's careful discussion of the history, constitution and adminis- 
tration of the cities of Amorgos is based almost wholly upon the materials 
afforded by inscriptions. L. Pareti has discussed the ‘ T^urhenian ' inscrip- 
tions of Lemnos {LG. xii. 8. 1), answering the criticism directed against his 
interpretation of them by A. Trombetti. 

The excavations carried out in Tha.sos by the French School have pro- 
duced epigraphical results of considerable value. G. Daux publishes a 
group of thirty-one texts discovered between 1921 and 1924, comprising seven 
laws, decrees or other public acts, twenty-one religious documents and three 
epitaphs. One (Xo. 1) is a law of about 425 b.c. prohibiting the sale of wine 
before the first day of Plynterion and insisting that the ttISoi, in which wine 
is sold, shall be duly stamped. The second (2), of which the earlier part has 
unfortunately been erased to make room for a text (3) of the third century A.D., 
falls about 415 B.c. ; it prescribes proceedings and penalties for offences relative 
to the wine-trade, regulates the importation of wine in Thasian ships to the 
mainland and its retail sale from receptacles of unknown capacity, and intro- 
duces us to two new boards of Thasian officials. Linguistically, judiciallv and, 

283 Rer. Phil. i. 109. 2 S 8 5994 , 63 H. 

28^ ’EiTiTuupiov H. Swoboda dargebraclit “ss /Clt'o, xxi. 313 ff . 
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above all, economically these laws are of great interest, for they ‘ initiate us 
into a wine-poUcy, an attempt at protection, whose aim is to secure for Thasian 
produce a market on the neighbouring mainland ’ (p. 226).^®® The later docu- 
ment (Xo. 3) already mentioned fixes the charges for the official registration 
of various classes of private contracts ; it has been examined by E. Weiss, 
who emphasises its value as revealing an archive-office, its organisation and 
the pvtipovES in charge of it. Of the religious inscriptions, thirteen of which 
come from the temple of Dionysus, attention may be called to the records of 
victories in tragedy, comedy, dithyramb and vuKTspivos (9-12), dedications 
to 'Ayabog Salpcov (14), ppcos TIovtos (15), ScoTEipa (22), ’AcppoSiTri 
KaXids (24), and other deities erected by individuals or by bodies such as the 
duoAoyoi (14, 15), the cppoupol (IS, 19) and the uoAspapyoi (22). L. Robert 
has restored and published a mutilated decree in honour of a Thasian judge 
and has also undertaken a critical revision of a previouslv published honorary 

decree of the imperial period. In an article ®®' on ‘ Four Thasian Cults 
those of Apollo, Herakles, Dionysus and the Thracian horseman, and the 
gods— H. Seyrig makes fvdl use of the abundant epigraphical evidence 
and publishes an interesting second-century decree recording the decision of the 
Saporuiaoral to sell the Etrcovuijla of their guild, the priffileges and duties which 
it was to confer, the name of the purchaser, who paid ninety-six drachmas, and 
a list, unhappily incomplete, of the members. The discovery of two inscriptions 
relating to the Thasian Posidoniastae is announced, but the texts still await 
publication. 

P. Graindor tells®®® how in 1835 a number of amphorae were found at 
Ravenna bearing the legend ‘ wine of Scyros,’ and calls attention to Galen’s 
statement that Scyrian wine is beneficial against fever.^®® 

An interesting regulation of the third or fomth centruv B.c., found at 
Dystus in Euboe.a. and published ■*®i with an able commentary by E. Ziebarth, 
is designed to safeguard the interests of ‘ the god ’ in the event of any of his 
debtors selling or mortgaging their lands or houses. Two sixth-century 
epigrams from Eretria (I.G. xii. 9. 285, 287) are e.xplained or restored by W. 
Bamiier. and the name TfiyiuTros, found in an Eretrian inscription [ibid. 236), is 
discussed '*®® by W. Vollgraff. C. Cichorius argues ‘*®'* that the alliance between 
Rome and Cnidus, of which a record was discovered ^®® at Chalcis in 1899, must 
be dated on prosopographical grounds to 8th November, 45 b.c. A Christian 
inscription from Aegae (Limni) has been acquired by the Byzantine Museum 
at Athens.'*®® 
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\I.G. xiii.] Crete offers little to record. M. Carv traces the course of 
the dispute between Itanus and Hierapytna and of the Roman intervention 
therein, which affords a typical example of Senatorial government towards 
the close of the Republic, on the basis of the two relevant inscriptions {S.I.G.^ 
685, S.E.G. ii. 511). A. Wilhelm corrects a misread name in the list of the 
Trpo^evoi of Olus {S.G.D.I. 5104). S. N. Marinatos publishes a dedication 
to Britomarpis (sic), which locates the site of her shrine at Chersonesus. A. 
Olivieri s article on an archaic text from GorOm is inaccessible to me. W. 
Prellwitz deals with the meaning and etymology of EVKOicoTCt, which occurs 
twice in the Gortynian Code. In a posthumous work D. Comparetti deals 
with two archaic inscriptions from Eltyna (S.E.G. ii. 509 f.), in the first of 
which he sees laws dominated by ‘ an admirable spirit of conciliation, calmness, 
equity and moderation,’ designed to secure a ‘ perfect and undisturbed state 
of internal peace,’ in the second an offering to Eujdv, a local variant of Zocv, 
ZsOs. A new poucnrpocpqSov text from Gortyn is explained as part of a decree 
passed in a time of plague. In view of the interest of these documents and 
the doubts evoked by some of Comparetti’s explanations, we agree with G. D[e] 
S[anctis] that they ‘ urgently require fresh treatment.’ Perhaps F. Halb- 
herr, who is uniquely qualified for the task, will render this service. 


VII. Western Europe 


[LG. xiv.] The present TOter has given a brief account of a manuscript, 
now in the possession of Dr. C. T, Onions, containing a large number of Latin 
and Greek inscriptions copied by Thomas Blackburne in Italy and Sicily during 
the years 1748 and 1749, together with notes on those which appear in 7.(7. xiv., 
a discussion of LG. iii. 2510, which Blackburne assigns to Malta, and six un- 
published texts, none of them of great importance, from Girgenti, Mount 
Eryx, Palermo, Taormina, Catania and Rome. K. Latte's review 
Arangio-Ruiz and Olivieri’s Inscriptiones Graecae Siciliae et injhnae Italiae ad ivs 
pertinentes makes a number of valuable contributions to the restoration and 
interpretation of some of the inscriptions contained in that collection. 

From Sicily there is but little to note. F. Ribezzo has published two 
leaden tablets, now preserved in the Syracuse Museum, bearing dejixiohes : one 
of them was discovered at Camarina and apparently dates from the fourth or 
third century b.c., the other, found at Centuripae, belongs to the second or first 
century. Of greater importance is the epigraphical harvest reaped in the 
course of the excavations which have laid bare the sanctuary of (Demeter) 
Malophoros at Selinus and published by E. Gabrici. This includes, in 
addition to a number of masons’ marks and inscriptions on sixth and fifth- 
century Attic and Corinthian vases, eleven archaic votive texts on tufa, some 
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of tliein written houstrophedon , of which two were previously known {I.G. xiv. 
270, S.G.D.I. 5213) hut are here given in improved copies, and a group of 
ten defixiones and devotiones engraved on leaden tablets. Four second-century 
grave-aediodae from Lilybaeum, now in the Museo Nazionale at Palermo, have 
been published by P. Kretschmer : in one of them the curious form HPYC 
appears as the feminine of ppcog. F. C. "Wick has discussed,^^® mainly from 
the metrical standpoint, a bilingual Priapic inscription (S.E.G. ii. 533) from 
Acireale, near Catania : the other inscriptions from this district recently 
published, a Christian charm of the sixth or seventh century A.D., containing, 
inter alia, the opening verses of the first Psalm, and an inscribed Byzantine 
capital,'*^! fall outside the scope of this Bibliography. 

Italy has made a somewhat larger contribution. S. Ferri has discussed 
an imperfectly published bilingual epitaph, containing a Greek couplet, from 
Lavello in Lucania. and has added minor finds from Tiriolo. A number of 
graffiti found at Pompeii, a series of names painted in the tombs recently 
discovered at Naples and a bilingual fragment from Ostia need not detain 
us. An interesting Bacchic inscription discovered at Tusculum has been 
commented on by F. Cumont and by F. Messerschmidt,^^® and we await 
with high expectations the publication of the full text. 

An event of great interest for students of later Greek art is the decipher- 
ment by R. Carpenter^-* of the signature of Apollonius son of Nestor on the 
thongs of the left-hand cuestus of the bronze seated boxer in the Museo Nazionale, 
which enables us to assign that work to the sculptor of the Torso Belvedere 
of the Vatican. The Olcott collection, recently presented to the American 
Academy at Rome, contains a metrical epitaph of a psAcoSos IvvEyvos AuppSt 
published by A. W. Van Buren. E. Josi's description of the ' Cemetery 
of Pamphilus ’ in the Roman catacombs includes a large number of Christian 
epitaphs, some on marble or earthenware tablets, but most painted in red on 
the walls of the galleries.'*^" M. J. Lagrange has attacked afresh,^®® on the 
basis of Fabre’s article,^®^ the problem of the taurobolic epigram of the late 
fourth century A.n. recently discovered in Rome (S.E.G. ii. 518) ; believing that 
ETri andfiyaysv are written in tmesis and that TraAlvopcrov means de nouveau, 
revenu, rather than ressuscite, he translates the crucial line of the inscription 
U a amene de nouveau un taureau tres fort, offert une seconde fois. To U. von 
‘Wilamowitz-Moellendorlf we owe a new and illuminating edition of the long 
familiar poems of ^larcellus of Side (I.G. xiv. 1389), which includes several 
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textual improvements. A. Kalsbach’s survey and discussion of the recent 
literature regarding the ‘ Memoria Apostolorum ’ on the Via Appia is concerned 
maiuly with the Latin texts discovered below the church of San Sebastiano, 
but refers also to several Greek graffiti, while W. S[chuke] has pubhshed a 
note on the last line of I.G. xiv. 1366, and G. De Sanctis has argued afresh 
in favour of the year 292-1 b.c. for the Athenian archon Philippus {LG. xiv. 
1184), a date wffiich has recently been accepted by K. J. Beloch {Gr. Gesch. iv^. 
2. 54). J. D. Beazley has suggested a restoration of a Greek distich from 
Roccagiovane, near Tivoli, and G. De Sanctis has made an alternative pro- 
posal. J. Zingerle has subjected to a searching examination'*^^ a metrical 
epitaph {I.G. xiv. 2002) from Urbinum Hortense, and A. Negrioli has published'**^ 
a number of vase-inscriptions and graffiti which have recently come to light 
at Comacchio in the Valle Trebba, while F. Cumont illustrates ^ a relief now 
at Trieste. 

From the western provinces of the Roman Empire we may note an amphora- 
handle found at Olbia Pomponiana (Almanarre, on the coast of Provence) 
and a fragment of a very early sepulchral urn discovered in 1924 at Lachen, 
near Neustadt a.d.H., on the inside of which are engraved four or five apparently 
Greek letters,"® together with a further discussion of the ring from Tartessus 
in Spain {J.H.S. xlvii. 207), in which A. Schulten supports his previous reading 
of the inscription on its exterior. In their account of ’ Roman Britain in 1926 ’ 
R. G. Collingwood and M. V. Taylor record the discovery, in Drury Lane, 
London, of a Greek epitaph, now preserved in the London Museimi, while this 
same epitaph and two others, one in the Guildhall Museum {I.G. xiv. 2545) and 
the other in the British Museum, have been duly incorporated by Colling- 
wood in the epigraphical section of the Historical Monuments Commission's 
volume on Roman London. 


VIII. Asia Minor 

"We welcome the completion of the foiuth volume of the Inscriptimes 
Graecae ad res Ro)nanas pertinenles*^ edited by G. Lafaye, whose regretted 
death occurred only a few weeks before the issue of the last fascicule, containing 
the final portion of the index, together with preface, table of contents and 
recensus locorum. 

Our geographical survey begins with the Greek cities of Caeia. A. "Wil- 
helm has restored'*®* and commented on a fourth-century epigram from 
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Thyssanus in the Rhodian Peraea. AV. H. Buckler’s restoration of a Prienian 
decree is based upon a very similar document from Halicarnassus [B.M. Inscr. 
894), in which he suggests a slight but attractive emendation.^^^ In a long 
and fruitful article L. Robert discusses, inter alia, a Halicarnassian TioXiTsia- 
decree,*°3 an honorary decree of Caryanda,'*^ two dedications from Bargylia,^®® 
a group of texts from lasus,^^® a considerable number of interesting inscriptions 
from Mylasa,^^’ and decrees of the Otorkondeis and of Olymus,^®® suggesting 
corrections and restorations, many of which are quite convincing, and illustrat- 
ing the phraseology of the documents with a wealth of parallel passages which 
attests a very remarkable command of the relevant material. J. Hatzfeld 
has published,*®® mainl)’ on the basis of copies and squeezes made by G. Cousin, 
139 inscriptions from the sanctuary of Zeus Panamaros near Stratonicea, 
accompanying them by a brief but serviceable commentary. The first ten, 
classed as ‘ decrees and regulations,’ include fragments of two decrees of the 
Macedonian period relative to the douAia of the temple, part of a senatus 
consultum or Imperial edict, a long and valuable decree of Stratonicea con- 
ferring honoirrs on a priest and his wife in the latter part of the first centurj' 
A.D., two fragments of a calendar of offerings and a ritual regulation. The 
second group consists of fifteen letters (Nos. 11-25) addressed to neighbouring 
cities (among them Rhodes, Nysa, Mylasa, lasus, Miletus and perhaps Smjurna 
and Alinda). inviting them to participate in the cult and its attendant mysteries : 
these the editor hesitatingly assigns to the first century b.c. Next comes a 
large group of seventy-three ‘ dedications and commemorations of priest- 
hoods ’ (2G-98 : good examples are 27, 28, 57, 61, 79 and 80), followed by 
thirty-five short texts relative to the ofi’ering of hair by votaries (99-132), 
and seven miscellaneous texts, two of which are metrical (136-7). P. Roussel 
has appended a valuable article on the mysteries of Panamara, discussing 
the festivals and their distinctive features, analysing the invitation issued by the 
priesthood, tracing the development of the mystery -cult and tentatively dating 
the foregoing documents to the second century of our era rather than to the 
first century B.c. An inscribed sarcophagus-cover at Karadjasu, near Aphro- 
disias, has been copied *®“ by A. SalaC. 

Noteworthy progress has been made in the publication of the rich epi- 
graphical spoils won in the excavation of Miletus. A. von Gerkan and F. 
Krischen have issued the definitive accoimt of the work done in the baths 
and gymnasia of the city, and to this volume A. Rehm has contributed an 
exceedingly valuable section (p. 143 If.) dealing with the inscriptions, numbering 
in all ninety-two, of which only a dozen had been previously published. Of 
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the new texts nineteen, including a dedication to Apollo Didymeus and Trajan 
(No. 310), come from the Gynmasium of Eumenes and the Stadium, nine from 
the Gymnasium and Baths of Capito, and nineteen from the Baths of Faustina, 
among them an epigram commemorating Tatianus their architect (340) and a 
mutilated oracle (345) : the remaining thirty-three are not assignable to any 
definite building but include several interesting bases (369-71) and an epigram 
accompanying a third-century dedication to Nemesis (364). The famous 
statute of the Milesian poX-rroi (S.I.G.^ 57) continues to attract attention. 
S. Luria devotes a valuable article to it, examining in detail the points in 
which his interpretation differs from that of other scholars, and arguing, with 
the aid of a wealth of ethnological analogies, that this ‘ singers’ guild, with its 
simultaneous exercise of pohtical authority, is no degeneration belonging to a 
late oligarchical period, but precisely' this surprising combination is ty'pical and 
therefore indicates the original character of this institution.’ The statute, he 
holds, gives us a glimpse into the earliest period of Greece, ■' when no documents 
in the Greek language and, as I believe, no representative of the Greek nation- 
ality yet existed in Greece ’ (p. 136). H. Lewy' has discussed the meaning 
and derivation of the word yuAAos, which occurs only in this document. The 
letter of Ptolemy II to Miletus and the Milesian decrees which it evoked 
play an important part in fV. W. Tarn’s essay on the First Syrian War, where 
they are assigned to 275 e.c., and in W. Otto’s ‘ Contributions to the History 
of the Seleucids in the Third Centurv b.c.’ L. Robert corrects a Trallian 
decree found in the Milesian Delphinium and also offers a new restoration 
of a passage in the Prienian regulation of the cult of the Egy'ptian divinities 
(Inschr. v. Priene, 195), while W. H. Buckler gives an improved restoration 
of the famous decree {ibid. 1U5) of the koivov ’Acrias relative to the introduction 
of the Julian calendar into Asia about 9 B.c. L. Robert makes a number of 
suggestions for the restoration and interpretation of ten inscriptions from 
Magnesia on the Maeander, as well as of four decrees of Tralles,^'^ three of 
which were erected at Mylasa. Miletus and Tenos respectively'. Four unpub- 
lished texts from Tralles have been edited by' A. Salat- from copies made by' 
M. Pappakonstantinou. 

Turning to Lydia, we note first a number of new and interesting documents 
from Ephesus. One of these, published by F. Miltner,'*"® is an inscription 
dating probably from the close of the reign of Antoninus Pius, in which the 
Ephesian pouAf) Kai bfjiJios honour a Roman, who had been successively legionary- 
tribune and AoyioTris, and his wife. The remainder are provisionally- published 
by J. Keil in his admirable reports ' on the excavations conducted bv him 
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in 1926 and 1927. The discoveries made in the earlier campaign include 
several interesting dedications (p. 257 fE.) to Zsus Trcrrpcpos and MtiTrip ’Opsioc, 
of which the oldest, dating apparently from the fifth century b.c., shows the 
surprising form Zctvos Upov Trorrpoio, a base of Trajan’s reign on which ol 
6uovt£s TCp TTpoTTocTopi ’AcrKArjiTicp KOI Tolg ZePaoTois icrrpol honoured T. 
Statilius Crito, an dpyiorrpos (263 f.), an inscription in honour of Commodus 
erected by ol toO TrpoTrdTopos 6eo0 Aiovuaou KoppoeiTou aaKpcpopoi puouai 
9 iAoCT£pacrToi (265), a base dating from the same region which throws valuable 
light upon certain Imperial procuratorships (269 f.), the inscription of an 
dyopavopos, who held office in the first or second century a.d., recording the 
exact prices of four kinds of bread (281 f.), an important addition to the text, of 
which portions had previously come to bght/’^® of a governor’s edict issued about 
A.D. 44 (281 if.), and an inscription in honour of Nero (298 f.), giving the names 
and dates of two hitherto unknown governors of Asia and thus enabUng us to 
draw up an almost complete list of the governors of that province under Nero. 
The epigraphical results of the later campaign — some graffiti from the Church of 
the Seven Sleepers, two architrave-inscriptions and a new fragment of an 
interesting honorary decree of the AtipriTpiacrrai — though not of the same 
importance, are by no means devoid of value. A. Wilhelm has corrected 
a well-known cursus honorum discovered at Ephesus in 1903. 

No new inscriptions have been unearthed at Teos, but G. Fougeres has 
summarised an essay by Y. Bequignon on the wupyoi of that city, and L. 
Eobert has proposed an emendation in a decree of the Cretan town of Hyrtaca 
found there. D. Comparetti’s reconstruction and interpretation^®® of the 
well-known Tean commination (S.Z.G*.® 37, 38), based upon the assumption 
that ‘ all these curses were uttered by this city on the occasion of a very severe 
and murderous plague which had attacked the city itself, its ports and its 
territory,’ about 475 b.c., shows that that distinguished scholar retained his 
imaginative vigour to the very close of his long life, but G. De Sanctis has 
justifiably sounded a note of scepticism and warning.^®* An interesting law of 
Erythrae, now in the Loucue, has been published from notes of a lecture 
delivered by B. Haussoullier : it dates probably from the first quarter of the 
fifth century B.C. and forbids anyone holding the office of sAsopecov, at that 
time the eponymous magistracy of the state, or of ypacpsOs for a second time 
within ten years. L. Robert restores '*®® the opening portion of an Erythraean 
decree, S. de Ricci corrects*®^ an epitaph of Smyrna {C.I.G. 3372), and A. 
Salat publishes epitaphs from the same city *®® and from Magnesia ad Sipy- 
lum.^®® Seven texts from Phocaea — votives to the Mother goddess and to 
Asclepius, two dedications (perhaps of Christian churches), two short inscrip- 
tions in honour of Hadrian and an unhappily mutilated document of December, 
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A.D. 161, in whicli the Phocaean Bfjjios honours the Emperors Marcus Aurelius 
and Lucius Verus — ^have been edited by Salae from squeezes taken by F. 
Sartiaux. In his ‘ Notes on Ruler-Cult ’ A. D. Nock has utilised epigraphical 
evidence, especially that of a votive inscription of A.n. 228-9, found at Sarys- 
chlar, between Maeonia and Tabala.^*^ 

Of Mysia there is less to record. Seven Greek texts from Cyme, some 
discovered in the excavations of 1925 and others seen by F. Sartiaux in 1913, 
have been published by Salar : these include the closing passage of a second- 
century decree in the Aeolic dialect passed by a guild of GiaawTai of Dionysus 
(No. 1), a dedication to Isis (4), a curious metrical epitaph, teeming with 
Dorisms and Homeric forms, commemorating a woman who died while her 
husband was on a mission to Rome (8) and a perfectly preserved copy of the 
famous prose Hymn of Isis (3), dedicated to the goddess by a citizen of Mag- 
nesia on the Maeander and bearing the prefatory note TctSs £ypd9rii ek Tfjs 
orfiAps Tps £v M£P9£1 pTis EorriKEV 11965 tw 'H 9aicmr)a3i : this completes the 
text discovered in los {I.G. xii. 5. 14 : cf. pp. 217, 305) and proves that the 
version from Andros {ibid. 739), a poetic paraphrase of the prose Hynm, follows 
the order of the latter throughout.^®* In his report *®® on the excavations 
carried on at Pergamum in 1927, T. Wiegand publishes and discusses a large 
number of tile-stamps (pp. 6, 10 f.) and five inscriptions (18 fi,), two of which 
commemorate the victory of Attains I, while one honours an ex-priestess of 
Polias and Nikephoros Athena, and another is a dedication made to Hermes 
by seven AapirabiTai. L. Robert has shown*®* that the eleven Gsapol who 
joined in an offering to Apollo {Inschr. v. Perg. 4) were not envoys from another 
city but Pergamene magistrates, and has restored *®^ a phrase in the treaty of 
iaoTToAiTEia concluded between Pergamiun and Temnus {ibid. 5 = O.G.I. 
265). W. von Massow investigates*®* the position of Inschr. v. Perg. 70 in* 
the great frieze, and P. Roussel comments *®® on a passage in the ritual regula- 
tions of the Asclepieum {ibid. 264). J. Zingerle has emended *** epigrams of 
Klissekeui Skala, near Pergamum, and of Alexandria Troas, and L. Robert 
has restored and conjecturally attributed to the latter city a mutilated 
decree of the second century b.C. found at Koulakli. He has also restored **- 
two decrees of Ilium and has pointed out that one of these {C.I.G. 3598) does 
not record, as is currently held, a case of international arbitration. Another 
decree of Ilium {O.G.I. 219) plays a prominent part in the discussions of Seleucid 
history in the third century by W. W. Tarn *** and W. Otto.*®* A. Brouwers 
advances *®* a new hypothesis about the well-known stele of Sigeum (S.Z.G.® 2), 
maintaining that the two inscriptions engraved on it are contemporaneous 
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or separated by twenty-five years at most, that the texts are votive and that 
the Phanodicus of the first was grandfather of the Phanodicus commemorated 
in the second, who replaced gifts which had meanwhile been lost. P. AVolters 
has described and discussed the third-century metrical epitaph, found at 
Panderma and now preserved in Munich, in memory of a marine, while another 
grave-epigram from Cyzicus has been emended by J. Zingerle.®®^ 

Bithynia is represented only by two epigrams which the same scholar 
has subjected to a detailed examination and revision,®®® and by five others in 
which he has suggested improved readings or restorations. From Phrygia, 
on the other hand, there has been a peculiarly rich harvest, in the reaping of 
which a leading part has been played by AV. AI. Calder. He has inaugurated 
a new venture by the issue of the first volume of a series bearing the title 
Monumenta Asiae Minoris AntiqiiaA^*^ published under the auspices of the 
American Society for Archaeological Eesearch in Asia Minor with the object 
of supplving comprehensive and adequately illustrated inventories of the 
ancient monuments of the districts under review. The present instalment 
contains, in addition to a masterly introduction and valuable indexes, a 
splendidly illustrated inventory, with brief commentaries, of 469 monuments of 
Eastern Phrygia — notably Laodicea Combusta (Xos. 1-285), the villages of the 
Axylon (286-383), Polybotus, Metropolis, Orcistus and Appola (384-439) — of 
which thirteen are uninscribed, ten are in Phrygian, eight in Latin and 438 
in Greek ; of those last, 298 are published for the first time and some of the 
remainder with improved texts. AVe can wish nothing better than that the 
standard here reached may be maintained throughout the series. One of the 
inscriptions (No. 413), a Greco-Phrygian epitaph from Baghlija, has been 
separately published by Calder, who regards it as ‘ destined to figure, it 
may be decisively, in future discussion of the origin of European drama.’ 
Calder has also, in collaboration with AA". H. Buckler and C. AA' . AI. Cox, con- 
tinued the publication of the results of a journey taken in 1924. These con- 
sist of five texts (Nos. 169-173) from the Pentapolis, one Latin and forty-one 
Greek inscriptions of Eumenia (174 — 216) and thirteen from Sebaste (217-229), 
together with a new version of four long epigrams, engraved on a single 
altar, which ‘ introduce us to four generations of a rustic Phrygian family, 
probably passing from paganism to Christianity, certainly passing from the 
age of persecution to the peace of the Chiuch.’ Of the twenty-eight documents 
here first published the majority are epitaphs, among them that of a Christian 
bishop of the third century (No. 200), but there are also several votive or 
honorary inscriptions (see especially Nos. 187, 199, 218, 228). A noteworthy 
contribution to the epigraphy of Phrygia is due to D. AI. Eobinson, who has 
published and illustrated sixty-four Greek and twelve Latin inscriptions 
copied in the summer of 1924 at Laodicea ad Lycum, Laodicea Combusta and 
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the surrounding district, Iconium and Antioch. Among the fifty-five Greek 
inscriptions here first published, the epitaphs of two deaconesses of the Encratite 
sect (Nos. 2, 3), a dedication to MpT-np noTanriufj (60) and three honorary records 
(44, 48, 62) deserve special mention : the last of these, containing an interesting 
cursvs honornm, has been discussed by C. \Y. Keyes. J. Zingerle has 
collected numerous examples of the spelling oucopos in place of acopos, 
representing the local Phrygian pronunciation, and has examined in detail a 
striking epigram of Kara-agatch (Apia). A. Salac has published three 
epitaphs of Nacolea, one of them for the second time, and D. M. Eobinson has 
added two epitaphs and a votive text to the records of Apamea, besides gmng 
corrected versions of three other documents. The epitaph of Abercius, 
bishop of Hieropolis, forms the subject of an exhaiistive study, in which 
A. Abel, after discussing the discovery of the inscription, the MS. tradition of 
Abercius’ life and of the epitaph, the text and date of the latter, offers a transla- 
tion and full comnrentary, an account of the formation of the legendary Life 
of the saint and a bibliography containing no fewer than 142 items. E. Orth, 
regarding the Christian character of the inscription as conclusively proved by 
F. Dolger,^®^ restores the mutilated line 6 thus ; oOtoj yctp p’ e6i5a^£[v 
d-rravTa tcc] y pappava Triord. Into the Antiochene version of the Res gestae 
divi Augusti, of which there was no accompanying Greek translation, and into 
the unfortunate misunderstandings which have arisen about its publication, 
we need not here enter. W. M. Eamsay's notes on the map of Yalowadj 
refer to several inscriptions now, or formerly, found there, while under the 
heading ‘ Inscriptions of Antioch of Phrygia-towards-Pisidia ’ he comments 
on an article by D. M. Eobinson and corrects a number of texts, mostly 
Latin, there published. F. Cumont has republished an epitaph of Alisa 
in Lycaonia, J. Zingerle has restored an epigram from the same district, 
and D. M. Eobinson has copied at Laodicea Combusta a grave-inscription 
previously unnoticed. At Sizma Eobinson not only investigated a prehistoric 
site but discovered several dedications to MpTrip Zijipppvf) or other deities 
and two epitaphs, and made a fresh copy of an interesting altar, independ- 
ently republished by W. M. Eamsay in an article on Oroanda, the Oroandeis 
and the Ager Oroandicus, and on Oura,®®^ bearing a dedication ’luw Aiovuctcoi 
6[uavT]f|Tcp, in which, following A. M. Eamsay and AY. M. Calder,®®® he sees 
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a reference to Jehovaii. Ramsay’s essay on ‘ The Romans in Galatia ’ 
makes constant use of inscriptions found in that pro\unce, restores a votive 
inscription of Iconium published by Sterrett and gives a greatly improved 
copy of a second.®^® An epitaph of a fruiterer in the same city has been 
published by A. Salac. 

The record of Galatia is concerned largely with the Res gestae divi Augusti 
inscribed, in Latin and in Greek, at Ancyra. V. Lundstrom,®^^ K. Scott 
and E. A. Hahn have discussed certain passages therein, with or without 
the aid of the new Latin text from Antioch. F. Gottanka’s contribution 
is inaccessible to me, but H. Dessau’s article on ‘ Mommsen and the Monu- 
mentum Ancyranum,’ though it does not deal specifically with the Greek 
version, contains an interesting account of the stages by which the text was 
established and a valuable discussion of the essential nature of the document. 
W. H. Buckler has re^'ised and restored,®*^ on the basis of a personal examina- 
tion of the stone and with the aid of Calder, Cox, Keil and Dessau, the long 
and valuable honorary decree of the Dionysiac TeyvlTai passed in a.d. 128 
and engraved at Ancyra, thus superseding his own earUer version.®*® Another 
resolution of the Guild {I.G. Rom. iii. 210), passed perhaps at Iconium and 
published at Ancyra, has been tentatively restored ®*® by J. Keil from two 
copies made by A. D. Mordtmann. 

J. Zingerle has emended ®®® two epigrams from Paphlagonia, and W. M. 
Ramsay has republished ®®* with a full commentary an interesting honorary 
inscription of Amasia in that province. To A. Salac we owe ®®2 two new 
epitaphs, one of them metrical, from Caesarea in Cappadocia. 

A crux in a well-known decree of Telmessus in Lycia {O.G.I. 55 = T.A.M. 
ii. 1) has been discussed ®®® by W. W. Tarn, and an oracle of Sidyma {T.A.M. 
ii. 174 E) has been emended ®®* by J. Zingerle. 

B. Pace and G. Moretti, members of the Italian Archaeological Mission, 
have carried out fruitful researches in Iconium,®®® where seven new Greek 
inscriptions were copied, Mysthia,®®® Perga,®®^ which has yielded substantial 
portions, already partly published (see J.H.S. xlv, 192, xlvii. 212 f.), of an 
inventory of the sacred objects in the temple of Artemis and three fragments of a 
record of athletic victories, and Attalia,®®® where a dozen texts, including a 
dedication of Phaselis to Hadrian in a.d. 123 (No. 115) and two interesting 
honorary inscriptions (114, 116), have come to light. From Attalia several 
excursions were made in the neighbouring parts of Lycia, Pajiphylia and 
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PisiDiA, resulting in the discovery of over thirty unpublished Greek inscrip- 
tions, mostly honorary or sepulchral, several of which {e.g. Nos. 129, 144, 158) 
are of more than ordinary interest. Twenty-nine graffiti recording the names 
of eipfivapyoi, as well as three inscribed statue-bases, were found in an 
immense grotto called In-Daghinda Qogia-in, while the sacred caverns of 
Juvadja (Pamphylia) yielded six dedications to MpTrip 'Opeia, or simply 
fi Osos, and a long text on a stalagmite pillar recording the devotion of a Oianos 
of the goddess, led by an dcpyiOiaaiTTis and an ctpyipuarrig. R. Heberdey 
examines the meaning of the word used in an inscription of 

Termessus, and publishes another text from the same site in support of his 
interpretation. Other Pisidian inscriptions have been explained by 0. Fie- 
biger and by lY. M. Ramsay,®®* who has also studied ®®® an epitaph found 
near Nova Isaura. T. Callander has published and discussed ®®® three uncouth 
tomb-inscriptions from Isauria, the personal names of vffiich are of value for 
the question of Isaurian nationality. A Cilician epigram has been emended 
by J. Zingerle. 

Cyprus is represented by a metrical epitaph,®®® found at Citium, of a 
Homeric student and teacher, a late relief with upraised hands, found at Enkomi 
and published ®®® by F. Cumont from a London sale-catalogue, bearing an 
invocation to Kupiog "HAiog to avenge the treacherous murder of a certain 
Calliope, and a group of thirteen texts from Nova Paphos, Citium, Salamis, 
Arsos and Cerynia, revised and republished from Cyprian journals by H. 
Se 3 nrig : among them we may note the base of a statue of Caracalla erected by 
Augusta Claudia Flavia Paphos and dated, by three different eras, to A.D. 211 
(No. 3), a dedication connected with the Cyprian Dionysiac TEyviTai (5), an 
elaborate curse of the early Christian era directed against tomb-violators (7), 
and the record of some hydraulic scheme carried out in a.d. 42-3 (11). 

Finally, mention should be made of A. Aminraschwili’s correction ®’* of an 
inscription of a.d. 75 from Iberia (JL.G. Rom. iii. 133 = O.G.l. 379). 

IX. Syria and Palestine 

No very striking additions have been made to the inscriptions of Syria. 
R. Mouterde discusses ®^^ a basalt stele from the district of Aleppo bearing a 
representation of the mounted god. M. Rostovtzeff publishes ®‘® two inscrip- 
tions on epistyles found at Chalybon (Halboun), which record the erection of 
buildings in the reign of Agrippa II, i.e. in the second half of the first century 
of our era, and confirm ‘ the importance and the wide extent of the kingdom 
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ruled by the descendants of Herod the Great, the last vassals of Eome in 
S}Tia. their wealth and their acthdty ’ : he also offers an improved restoration 
of a similar inscription {O.G.I. 420 = I.G. Rom. iii. 1089) previously known. 
L. D. C[askey] records the acquisition of a Palmyrene grave monument by 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, while F. Cumont describes an intaglio 
from Emesa (Homs) now in the Louvre and P. Perdrizet a gold leaf, acquired 
at Damascus, bearing an invocation intended to avert evil from a newly -born 
child.®’® M. Dunand's report on a French archaeological mission to Jebel 
Druz contains a summary of epigraphical results, but not the full publication 
of the texts, and an inscribed altar from near Afqa in the Lebanon, now in the 
Beyrout Museum, is described by F. Cumont. Other Syrian finds and 
emendations do not demand individual notice.®'® J. Rendel Harris examines 
and illustrates a group of six glass chalices of the first century, presumably 
of Sidonian make, bearing the legend £ 9 ’ 6 (or m) irdpei ; £U 9 pa(vou. 

P. Thomsen's invaluable bibliograph}^ of the literature of 1915-24 
relative to Palestine contains a chapter on ‘ Script and Inscriptions,’ in 
which articles on Greek inscriptions are grouped together. F. Cumont gives a 
better reading and a photograph of the tombstone, found in the Hauran 
and published by R. iMouterde,®®® commemorating a man ‘ slain in the country 
by a decurion of Soudaia for nothing at all,’ and G. M. FitzGerald publishes 
two brief texts from a Hellenistic temple at Bethshan-Scythopolis (Beisan) 
referring to two o:p 9 o 5 a of the town. The work of excavation and restoration 
recently carried on at Gerasa (Jerash) has led to the discovery of a considerable 
mmiber of inscriptions. Some of these are published ®®® by F. M. Abel, among 
them one which the city erected in a.d. 114-15 to Trajan tw iSico ^[coTfipi Kal 
KTiCTTri], a similar inscription in honoxu- of Hadrian and two dedications made 
Tq (Kupla) TTonrpibi Oirsp TfjsTcov Sepacrrcov acoTqpias- A. H. M. Jones gives®®® 
impro^'ed readings of six Greek texts previously published, including three 
which figure in Abel’s group already mentioned, re-edits a number of short 
inscriptions on columns, adds nine to their number, discusses the whole series 
and publishes fourteen new texts (of which one is Latin) from the church of 
St. Theodore, among which are the dedication of a secular colonnade and a stone 
bearing the maxims liqSev dyav, yvc69i crecorrov. Abel has further 
published ®®’ two epitaphs from El-Hosn, near Irbid. 

The contributions of Jerusalem ®®® are not of special note, and the Christian 
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frescoes, many of them late, found by D. J. Chitty in the monasteries which 
he investigated in the Wilderness of Judaea, hardly fall within the scope of 
this survey. A. Alt suggests that the Antipater mentioned in an epigram 
of Beersheba may be the dux Palaestinae of that name, who held office early 
in the sixth century a.d. A grave-stone from Madaba has been discovered 
and discussed by F. M. Abel and by A. Alt,®®* who dates it in a.d. 179-80 
and not, as does Abel, in 662. R. Tonneau has edited ®®^ part of the epigraphical 
results of a journey taken in the Negeb in 1925, four epitaphs from El-‘Arish 
and a fragment from El-‘Audja, together with remarks on three texts from 
the latter site already published. A. Alt in his ‘ Epigraphical Remarks on the 
History of Christianity in Palaestina Tertia ’ dates ®®^ two of the El-‘Arish 
epitaphs much later than had been done by Tonneau, who in reply criticises ®®® 
some of Alt’s suggestions and interpretations. T. Reinach has returned ®®' 
to the oft-discussed epitaph from Ghor es-Safi, south of the Dead Sea. W. H. P. 
Hatch has discovered ®®® at Philadelphia (‘Amman) in Transjordania a capital 
of the Roman period with an inscription which, with the aid of R. Mouterde, 
he restores ^®® as a metrical dedication in one verse, and A. Alt has published ®®® 
twelve Christian epitaphs (only one of which was previously knovm) found by 
W. F. Albright in the course of a journey through the highlands of Moab, half 
of them at El-Kerak and the remainder at Chirbet Ader. 

F. Cumont's great work on Dura-Europus (Salihiyeh), noticed in my last 
Bibliography {J.H.S. xlvii. 215 f.), has evoked valuable reviews from some of 
the most competent .scholars in this field, among them J. Bidez,®®^ Y. Chapot,*®^ 
E. Honigmann,®®® R. Jlouterde,®®^ II. P. Nilsson ®®® and L. H. Vincent.®®® 
It is pleasant to know that excavation has been resumed on so fruitful a site 
and, although there has not yet been time for the definitive publication of any 
of the new discoveries, M. Rostovtzeff’s brilliant summarv ®®' of the epigraphical 
results of the work already carried out under his direction at the Palm}Ta 
Gate of the city shows clearly how valuable is the harvest reaped, especially 
from the point of view of military history and organisation, and how bright 
are the prospects for the future. Editing and completing notes left by B. 
Haussoullier at his death, F. Cumont reviews the Greek inscriptions found to 
the east of the Euphrates and publishes ®®® eight texts of Susa — a fourth- 
century epitaph, a late third-century dedication to Ma, a decree of 176 B.c. 
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already discussed by Haussoullier,*®* a second-century manumission, an 
interesting but sadly mutilated acrostic bymn to Apollo and three minor 
documents — which, with two Rhodian amphora-stamps and two other 
inscriptions [O.G.l. 747 and a fragment), compose the corpus of Cireek inscrip- 
tions found at Susa. 


X. Africa 

I pass over the inscriptions found in Egypt and Xubia, of which I give a 
summary periodically in the Journal of Egyptian Archaeology. In view of the 
length to which this survey already extends, I must deal very briefly with the 
inscriptions of Gyrene, though these rank among the most valuable epigraphical 
discoveries ever made. 

The constitutional 5idypa|ji|jia, first published by S. Ferri (cf. J.H.S. xlvii. 
216) and dated by him about 250 B.C., is assigned by F. Heichelheim and 
\V. Otto to 308 or 307 b.c., while T. Reinach sees in it ‘ the local statute, 
semi-monarchical and semi-republican, granted to Gyrene alone in 322 or 321 
by Ptolemy son of Lagus.’ and U. IVilcken on linguistic, U. von Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorli on epigraphical and E. S. G. Robinson on numismatic 
grounds also attribute it to the time of Ptolemy Soter. On the other hand, 
V. Groh,®^’ who suggests some textual amendments, G. Oliverio,®^® who 
re-edits the text with critical notes, translation and commentary, and G. De 
Sanctis,®^® who re-examines the chronological problem in the light of the 
revised text, still see in the Ptolemy of the inscription Ptolemy Euergetes and 
date it about 250 B.c. 

The ‘ Decretals,’ a series of cathartic regidations issued (or rather, it would 
seem, sanctioned) by Delphian Apollo, are no less interesting from the religious 
than is the bioypappa from the constitutional point of view. They were first 
published ®-® by S. Ferri with a well-illustrated text, a translation, commentary, 
grammar and glossary, and were assigned by him to the early part of the third 
century b.c. G. De Sanctis,®-^ who dates the inscription shortly before 324 B.C., 
has subjected it to an examination fruitful both textually and exegetically, and 
U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, who also assigns the inscription to the late 
fourth century, though he points out that its prescriptions belong to various 
periods and are in some cases very ancient, provides an admirable edition of the 
document.®^” P. Maas restores ®-® two ^ssages in the text, W. Schulze 
has examined ®^* a grammatical form which occurs in it, L. Radermacher has 
dealt ®“® with one of its most fascinating paragraphs (§ 17), and K. Latte, 
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suiveying the work of his predecessors, has in the process added not a little 
of value. Finally, a new study of the document, with palaeographical notes, 
text, apparatus and commentary, has been published by A. Vogliano. 

Even more attention has been attracted by the ‘ Stele of Augustus,’ a 
perfectly preserved marble slab over two metres in height containing four 
edicts of Augustus dated 7-6 b.c. and one of 4 b.c., accompanying a senatus- 
consultum de rebus repetundis passed in the same year and marking a stage in 
the development of the consular-senatorial jurisdiction. The editio princeps 
of G. Obverio supplied a description of the monument, the text, translations 
into Latin and Italian, and a commentary. F. Ebrard republished the 
text with a German translation and a few short notes. To J. G. C. Anderson 
we owe a new edition of the text and a discussion, to which brevity gives 
added value, of its contents and of the light it throws upon judicial and adminis- 
trative procedure under the early principate. L. Radermacher provides 
a text, which marks some improvement on that of Oliverio, a translation and 
notes on language and style, A. Wilhelm and G. Klaffenbach independ- 
ently correct OHverio’s restoration of a passage in the text (1. 66), and D. 
McFayden maintains that this new evidence supports rather than disproves 
his view that Augustus did not officially possess an imperium proconsulare 
mains in Senatorial provinces. A new edition of the whole has been under- 
taken by V. Arangio-Ruiz, but the fullest discussions of the inscription are 
that by A. von Premerstein, who, after a summary account of the documents,®®® 
has re-edited ®®^ the text with a German translation and an exhaustive com- 
mentary of immense erudition, and that of J. Stroux and L. Wenger,®®® to 
which the latter contributes an introduction and chapters on the Cyrenaic 
province and its population, the Roman rule in the Cyxenaica and Augustus’ 
edicts, and the Greek law-courts, while the former deals with the text, its 
language, the jury-courts and the governor’s jurisdiction, and the new procedure 
de repetuyidis. 

The ‘ Foimders’ Stele ’ (cf. J.H.S. xlvii. 216 f.) has been re-edited ®®® under 
the title ‘ Stele of the Pacts ’ by G. Oliverio, and the origin of the founders’ 
oath discussed ®" by A. Ferrabino : Oliverio has also dealt ®^^ with the grants 
of grain {ibid. 217). Among the new inscriptions the most interesting are a 
dedication ®^® made to Hermes and Heracles in a.d. 224 by sixty E9ri(3oi, a 
hymn to Isis and an epigram,®*® and more than fifty graffiti and other inscrip- 
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tions copied by G. Oliverio despite serious diiSculties in the underground 
channel which fed ApoUo’s F ount. Provisional accounts, excellently illustrated, 
are given of numerous texts, mainly votive, found in the temple of Apollo 
and elsewhere. G. Devoto has studied the dialect of the Cyrenean inscrip- 
tions and P. Maas has made a valuable index of their words and notable con- 
structions.®^^ Of minor contributions ®^® to Cyrenean epigraphy I must not 
speak in detail. 

A polychrome relief from Bengasi, forming a thankofiering for victory, 
is discussed ®^® by E. Ghislanzoni. The inscriptions ®®® from Carthage — two 
texts on marble and seventeen leaden seals — do not call for special mention. 

Marcus N. Tod. 
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WHIP-TOPS 


In the British Museum there are two fifth-century Attic vases (Nos. D 9 
and D 10) of bee-hive shape (Pig. 1), of which the decoration consists of a series 
of mouldings alternately red, white, and black, with a black rim ; the interior 
is white, also with a black rim. In their general style, their technique, and 
their decoration they are very similar to another vase of the same collection, 
D 8, a pMale mesomphalos, which bears the signature of the potter Sotades. 



Fig. 1. — Attic Vase rs- the British JIusevm. 

All three vases were in the Branteghem Collection, and were described by 
Froehner, in his Catalogue of that Collection, under Nos. 160-162. 

In the third volume of the Catalogue of Vases in the British Museum I 
described these vases, D 9 and D 10, as ‘ Mastoi ’ ; this is a form which, of 
course, owes its name to the pretty fancy which derives it from the model of 
Aphrodite’s breast, and so was a favourite form of dedication in her temple at 
Paphos. I did so, I may now confess, with some misgiving, for I felt that no 
artist — least of all, a fifth-century Attic artist — would have done such violence 
to his imagination as to score the gracious curves of Aphrodite’s breast with 
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a series of deep rugosities, and add insult to injury by colouring tbem like a 
battle-flag. 

It was a vase of the same family which gave me the clue to what is, I 
believe, the true interpretation of the form. In the Musee du Cinquantenaire 
at Brussels is an Attic cup, signed by Hegesiboulos,i which, from its style, 
might just as well bear the name of Sotades ; on the interior is painted a girl, 
plapng with a whip-top. The top itself spins merrily on the right, and is 
e\'idently kept spinning by the little lady, who wields an efficient-looking two- 
thonged whip. She wears a long chiton and a peplos, which is so tightly 
wrapped about her as to leave only the right arm free ; her dress is thus not 
exactly the modern idea of a ‘ Sports suit,’ but probably the whip-top was, in 
fifth-century Athens, as to-day, a winter pastime, and the costume indicates the 
season. 

The top is of much the same shape as the whip-top of to-day ; that is to 
sav, a cylinder decreasing in size towards the foot, which terminates in the 
sharp point upon which it spins. It is scored horizontally with lines, which 
effidently represent the grooves intended to give a ‘ bite ’ to the thongs as the 
whip strikes it. The outline — of the upper part at any rate — appears to be 
rectilinear, but considering the small size of the painting, too much stress need 
not be laid on this detail; in actual practice, a whip-top with curved sides 
would spin just as well as, or probably better than, a straight-sided one; on 
the other hand, the curved outline would be more natural to the potter’s 
wheel. That the ordinary Greek top at any rate had curved sides seems clear 
from the fact that the usual terms signifying a top, [3£p|3i|, popPos, 
onrpopPos, crTp6(3iAos, are apparently interchangeable with Kcovog, which is 
also the cone of the fir or pine. The word crTp6p|3os, like the Latin turbo, was 
used, not onlv for a whi])-top. but also for a spindle-whorl, rather, for a spindle 
fitted with its whorl. The whorl, transfixed on the end of the spindle, gives us 
what is practically the identical form of the whip-top shown on the Brussels 
vase ; and of course both are associated with a whirling motion. 

A whip-top of this form in terracotta was actually found in the excava- 
tions at the Theban Kabeirion (see Ath. Mitt., XIII. p. 426). It is repro- 
duced, together with the Brussels vase and a top of Dipylon fabric, in the 
British Aluseum Guide to Greek and Unman Life, 3rd ed., p. 19b ; the latter top 
has curved sides (Fig. 2). 

It may perhaps be objected that a whip-top would be solid, whereas the 
two British Museum vases D 9 and D lit are hollow'. This, how'ever, ceases to 
be a real difficulty when w e remember that these objects made for the tomb are 
often only simulacra of those intended for practical use. A well-know'n instance 
of Attic origin is the glorified knucklebone in the British Museum {Cat. Vases, 
III. E 804), which is large enough to be the father and mother of all Imuckle- 
bones, but is treated as a vase and painted accordingly. 

The Brussels vase was discovered in a tomb in Euboea in 1890, and shortly 
afterwards acquired by the Cinquantenaire Museum. It was at about the same 
time that M. Tan Branteghem acquired the tw'o vases here described ; if their 
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identification as whip-tops is correct, may not all three vases have been found 
together in the tomb of a girl who in her life had loved this sport ? 

One of the inscriptions from the Theban Kabeirion speaks of four astragali, 
a top (crrpopiAos), a whip, and a torch, all of which were dedicated in the temple 
by a girl, Okythoa, who was evidently, if she lived up to her name, a ‘ Sports 
girl.’ Judging from the Brussels vase, the whip-top was indulged in by girls 
to a more advanced age than was the case with boys. The weU-knowu passage 
in the Aeneiil (VII. 378 foil.) refers to boys whipping tops with their ‘ impubes 



Fig. 2. — ^Top rs the British MrsEt'M. 

manus ’ ; and in the Antholog}’ {Pal. YI. 309) among the ' childish things ’ 
which a boy puts away, presumably on reaching years of discretion, are men- 
tioned a ball, a rattle, the knucklebones ‘ which he loved,’ 

Kai Tov eAiktov 

p6p|3ov, KoupoCTUvris TTaiyvi’, dveKpEpaaev. 

The mention of the rattle and the ball suggests very tender years, and it 
may be that the infant on the British Museum ary hallos (E G79), who holds 
up a stick or whip over what may be a top, is only illustrating the vase-painter’s 
view that there are some sports which you cannot begin too yoimg. 

Cecil Haecourt-S:mith. 



ARCHAEOLOGY IN GREECE, 192&-1929 

This report, in ■wLich the usual arrangement is adopted, includes all the 
excavation-accounts which have reached me up to September 30th, 1929.^ 
Those concerning the work of the French School, the German School and the 
Greek Archaeological Service relate to work done in 1928; the rest mainly 
concern the campaigns of 1929. 

Ameeic.^x School 

During the season of 1929 the American School, under Professor Rhys 
Carpenter, have continued their work on Old Corinth, selecting three areas for 
excavation : — the first, just north of the Periholos of Apollo and east of the 
Lechaeum Road, revealed a large though much-destroyed Roman thermal 
establishment, where the well-preserved floor-piers of two hypocaust rooms and 
a deep marble-lined pool leave no doubt as to the purpose of the building, 
identified by Professor Carpenter with the famous Baths of Eurykles, described 
by Pausanias. The second area lies between the Temple of Apollo and the 
village road on the north. In antiquity the rocky hill on which the Temple 
stood had been cut away to a vertical rock-face, some 20 feet high, and Pro- 
fessor Carpenter's purpose is to restore the ancient isolation of the Temple. 
The third area, a large, flat headland, almost surrounded by deep ravines, lies 
more than a mile to the west of the Forum. The enormous quantities of 
Corinthian sherds and terracotta figurines found here, beside the rich supply 
of white clay in one of the ravines, seemed to point to a potters’ settlement 
here, and this conjecture was confirmed by the finding of (1) ‘ Fehlbrande,’ i.e. 
collapsed masses of vases ruined by overheating in the furnace ; (2) oven-tests, 
i.e. bits of broken pots with daubs of blistered or discoloured glaze, used to test 
the heat of the furnace ; (3) struts and saggers, i.e. bits of clay used to support 
the stacked vases inside the kiln, though no actual oven has yet been located. 

Professor T. L. Shear has continued his work on the Theatre and on the 
tombs to the north of it with most interesting results.^ In the Theatre he has 
practically cleared the whole of the cavea, and the entire building, now seen in 
proper proportion, is a most impressive sight. Some of the seats from the 
Greek Theatre and many of the foundations for other seats were found in place. 


^ I wisli again to acknowledge gratefully 
the kindness of all those wiio have supplied 
me "with reports on their excavations, and 
in particular to thank Sir Arthur Evans, Pro- 
fessor P. Roussel and I)r. E. Gjerstad for 
suppljdng illustrations as well. I am 


indebted to my wife for invaluable help in 
translating and summarising. 

- From reports kindly furnished by Pro- 
fessor Rhys’ Carpenter and Professor Shear. 

® Of. his illustrated report in Illustrated 
London A'eii's, July 20th, 1929. 
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and one stairway is preserved for its entire extent of sixty rows. The evidence 
of coins and sherds proves that the superimposed walls belong to the recon- 
struction of the Theatre that was made in the time of Augustus, while the Greek 
Theatre dates from the early fourth century. The west parodos also was 
cleared and, though not so well preserved as the eastern one, it was verified that 
the plan was the same. Some clearing that was done in the rock foundations 
of the stage yielded evidence for the existence of a stage-structure here in 
Hellenistic times. Behind the stage a large rectangular area is paved with 
marble and backed with a wall faced with marble : this was apparently an open 
space surrounded by a portico and was entered by a doorway from the ‘ plaza ’ 
at the north-end of the street that was cleared last year. 

In this area important finds were made. A life-size statue of Artemis was 
found, standing upright on its base ; the head and arms are lacking, but other- 
wise the figure, in short chiton, with the weight resting on the right leg, is well 
preserved — a fine Roman copy of a Greek bronze of the fifth century b.c. Near 
the Artemis was a colossal statue of a Roman emperor wearing a toga, fastened 
by a button on the right shoulder : the left arm appears to have been raised, 
though both head and arms are missing. Other finds were a youthful head 
of Dionysos, some further fragments of the friezes of the Gigantomachy and the 
battle of Greeks and Amazons, a miniature marble bust of the Emperor Hadrian 
and 30 coins ranging in date from Nero to Hadrian. East of the street, a fine 
Greek mosaic floor of fourth-century date was discovered. It is nearly square 
with a maeander border and graceful palmettes and anthemia springing from 
the centre ; in the corners are groups of animals. The whole is done in black 
and white pebbles set in cement. 

Among the inscriptions, a Greek seat-block, still in situ, has the words 
NIKA NIKA scratched on its front, and another seat-block is inscribed with the 
word KOREAN. A grave inscription, found in the cavea, calls down the curse 
of Annas and Caiaphas on anyone who shall try to open the grave and, on the 
paving at the entrance to the square at the north end of the street is carved 
an inscription (the sinkings originally held letters of bronze fastened in with 
lead) recording the fact that the pavement was laid at his own expense by 
Erastus, procurator and aedile. The evidence indicates that this pavement 
existed in the first century a.d., and it is most probable that the donor is 
identical with Erastus, the friend of Saint Paul who is mentioned in the Epistle 
to the Romans, xvi. 23. 

Besides the work on the Theatre, 200 unrifled graves were opened in the 
plain north of the Theatre dump. This cemetery was in use from the Middle 
Helladic period down to the end of the fifth century and was later pillaged in 
places by the Romans, who even re-used some of the graves. Many prehistoric 
and Geometric burials were found intact, but burials in poros sarcophagi were 
the most numerous, the sarcophagus usually lined with stucco, and in one 
instance the stucco was painted bright red and gold. There was also a grave 
monument, covered with large slabs and with marks at the corners showing that 
stelai had stood over it. One metre below this platform four sarcophagi were 
uncovered, in one of which was a kylix signed by Neandros ; in another were 
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two kylikes, inscribed, but without signatures ; these b.-f. kylikes were associated 
with large Corinthian oinochoai. Several large graceful Corinthian bowls 
found in the same graves show interesting modifications of the kylix shape. The 
Corinthian pottery exhibited a wide variety of shapes and decoration both 
early and late, the latter being found in conjunction with later Attic b.-f. ware 
and some r.-f . vases ; and some valuable chronological evidence has been secured 
from the presence of silver obols in three of the graves. The discovery of this 
large number of vases, almost all in perfect condition, is of outstanding import- 
ance for the study of the development and decadence of Corinthian potterv. 

Britlsh School 

The activities of the British School in the field of excavation are repre- 
sented by Mr. Heurtley’s campaigns on two prehistoric sites in Macedonia, Miss 
Lamb's excavations in Lesbos and Mr. Payne’s trial-work at Eleutherna in 
Crete, of which the excavators’ own reports follow.^ To them is appended an 
account of the work of exploration, conservation and restoration carried out by 
Sir Arthur Evans at Knossos. 

Prehistoric Sites in 2I(tce(lonia.—l. The Toumba of Saratsi, in the Lankada 
basin, about 20 kilometres north of Salonika, on the Serres road. The Periods 
represented were ; — A, Early Bronze Age (deposit about -t metres deep) ; B, 
Middle Bronze Age (deposit about 5 m. deep) ; C, Late Bronze Age (deposit 
about 4 m. deep) ; and D, Early Iron Age (deposit about 3 m. deep). Period A 
is characterised by black-polished and other pottery of the Anatolian type 
familiar from 'VMrdaroftsa, Hagios Mamas and other Macedonian sites (it also 
contained a fragmentary ’ sauce-boat ' in black-polished ware and an ear-ring 
of thin gold wire) ; Period B by the appearance of a local variety of Incised 
(B3) ware; Period C by a few matt-painted sherds (C2) and much Mycenaean 
(L.H. Iltt) ; Period D by the usual Macedonian Iron Age types. The site was 
apparently abandoned before the fifth century b.c., since not a single Hellenic 
or Hellenistic sherd was found. 

In general, the history of the Toumba seems to be parallel to that of the 
rest of Central Alacedonia and Chalcidice, but it escaped the invasions which 
affected these two areas at various times. The only external influence, in fact, 
which found its way into this vallev was the Mveenaean, and the Bronze A^e 
passed into the Iron Age without any break of continuity. 

II. The Toumba of Kritsana, on the west coast of Chalcidice about six 
kilometres south of Epanomi, consisted almost entirely of an earlv Bronze Age 
(Period A) deposit, with an average depth of five metres. Black-polished ware 
of the Anatolian class was the rule, ljut in the lowest metre painted Heolithic 
pottery corresponding to Thessalian B35 ware, with a few B3a and some Bl ware, 
formed about T.o per cent, of the sherd.s. The inference is that the earlier 
Xeolithic population, which at Hagios Mamas was displaced by the Anatolian 
settlers, here continued to live side by side with them for a considerable time. 


* These reports are abraiged slightly from School at Athens. 1928-1929, by kind per- 
tho-se in the Annual Htporl of the British mission of the Committee. 
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It is actually only at two metres below the surface that the Neolithic sherds 
cease. The excavation, therefore, confirms the evidence from Hagios Mamas 
and Yardino, that, before the arrival of the Anatolians (which for various 
reasons may be placed at some date about 3000 b.c.), there was a Neolithic 
population spread over Macedonia, using pottery almost identical with that of 
the 2nd Thessalian Period. 

Two blades of obsidian were found here, the first examples hitherto known 
from Macedonia. 

Excavations m Lesbos. — I. At Methymna (Molivo). A fortnight's trial- 
excavation was conducted last autumn by Miss Lamb in the unoccupied land 
north of the modern town. This proved that the area in question had been 
occupied from the seventh century b.c. to some stage in the Roman period, and 
suggested that the occupation might go back to the ninth century. It gave 
additional e\’idence of the longevity of bucchero wares, which, on this site, were 
either plain or decorated with stamped or incised patterns. Unfortunately, 
only one sherd of Corinthian and one ill-preserved sherd of an unidentifiable 
East-Greek ware gave contact with other districts in the archaic period. More- 
over, the soil is shallow, and so disturbed that no stratification is procurable ; 
the same is said to be true of the part of the site under the modern town. In the 
circumstances, further excavation was considered inadvisable, and the chief 
find remains a pretty bronze statuette of Eros, of Hellenistic date. 

II. Thermi. The prehistoric settlement of Thermi lies on the east coast of 
Lesbos, north of Mytilene. Excavations were here carried out by Miss Lamb 
and Mr. Hutchinson from April 5th to June 1st. Thermi is the first prehistoric 
site to be identified and excavated in the island. As was e.xpected. the civilisa- 
tion was closely allied to that of Troy and Yortan : whether it was a colony of 
Troy is uncertain owing to the absence of the characteristically Trojan face-urns. 

Ceramic evidence shows three periods at Thermi : architectural evidence 
distinguishes five (or four, if the last is regarded as the reconstruction of the last 
but one). The site seems to have been occupied by 3000 b.c. and to have been 
abandoned before 2000, since the pottery can be linked up with that of the first 
cit}^ of Troy and with the first but not the second stage of the second city. None 
of the vases are wheel-made, but the presence of red wares in the lowest stratum 
together with the black wares of Troy I prove that the use of the potter's oven 
must go further back in this part of the world than was conjectured. 

The three ceramic periods of Thermi can be called the first, intermediate 
and second. To the first belong (i) fine vases of soft, black, polished ware ; 
(ii) coarse vases of hard-baked red ware. The black ware often sh(Avs traces of 
having been made on a mould : it is usually decorated with ribbed, rippled and 
incised decoration, though painted decoration came in towards the close of the 
period. The pottery of the intermediate period is marked by the increased 
popularity of painted decoration, the decrease of black ware, and the frequency 
of the ‘ horned tubular handle.’ To the last period belong fine wares with grev, 
red or yellow slip, often polished, and coarse wares, not greatly changed from 
the coarse wares of Period I. 

It is to this, the third phase of development, that the fourth and fifth 
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towns belonji. oriented diiferently from the other three. All five towns are, 
however, remarkable for the many and conspicuous hearths in the various 
houses, composed of several superimposed layers of stones, pebbles, closely-fitted 
potsherds and ashes. Ovens also occm. bTo houses of the megaron type have 
yet been found, but the end of an apparently apsidal building of the intermediate 
period awaits further investigation. 

Among the small finds, the terracottas deserve special mention. Some 
wear fringed and patterned dresses and necklaces ; one is interesting owing to 
the affinities suggested by its upraised arms. Bone tools were common, stone 
tools rare. A few bronze objects were found within the settlement even in the 
lowest stratum; and a bronze hoard in a neighbouring field appears to be 
contemporary with the later stages of Thermi. 

Eleutherna . — The excavations conducted by Mr. Payne at Eleutherna 
began on June 10th and ended on July 1st. Trials were made on the terraces on 
the eastern and western slopes of the Acropolis, and at its north end. The 
terraces on the east are, on the whole, wider and better preserved than those on 
the west, and it is here that ancient remains are most plentiful. The most 
striking of these is an oblong building (about seven metres by six) constructed 
of massive dressed blocks, which stands well above the surface of the ground, 
a short distance above the stream-bed, on the north-east side. This building 
was cleared to the foundations, and, contrary to expectations, proved to be of 
the late Roman period. The tiled floor was well preserved in one corner at the 
level of the door, which stands at the north end. The finds here consisted of 
Roman and Byzantine pottery, several fragments of marble bowls (mostly of 
rough workmanship) and a piece of Byzantine architectural ornament in lime- 
stone. The building was probably a tower, part of a system of fortifications. 
It contained three burials, at different levels, but all close to foundation-level, 
and all of one period, in all probability Byzantine ; these certainly had no con- 
nexion with the original ptirpose of the building. Immediately to the west of 
this tower a massive wall can be traced for nineteen metres from north to south ; 
the upper courses, which arc a later addition, resemble the tower in material 
and style, the lower are of rather smaller blocks and more careful workmanship, 
and probably belong to the Hellenistic period. The height of the wall, when 
excavated to its foundations, was about three and a half metres. Further trials 
revealed other walls situated, like the tower, to the east of this, and apparently 
also of late date. Below a thre.shing-floor near by there is a Roman villa, part 
of the pa vement of which was unco\ ered. 

Further south, at a rather higher level, several large terraces were explored, 
revealing remains of buildings in various places, almost all Roman. The bulk 
of the earher finds in this area came from a Hellenistic grave, which contained 
a quantity of plain, and some decorated, pottery, of little intrinsic interest. 
There is no evidence that this part of the site was inhabited before the fourth 
century b.C. From that time onwards, however, as many scattered fragments 
of pottery, both local and Attic show, it was widely occupied, no doubt con- 
tinuously do'wn to Byzantine times, as coins and sherds indicate. Part of a 
Roman Doric capital was found on the surface in this neighbourhood. A little 
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further to the north from here is a very fine Greek terrace-wall, running from 
north to south for at least twenty-five metres, and standing to a height of four 
metres (two and a half of this above the ground). The date of this wall is im- 
certain, but a pit sunk to the foundation-level produced, at the very bottom, a 
fragment of Corinthian pottery and others of black ware of the classical period ; 
at a higher level lay Roman sherds. Most probably we should attribute the 
wall to the classical period. 

South of this are the remains of two Byzantine churches, H. Eirene and 
H. Markos, near the former of which archaic inscriptions in Cretan dialect have 
been found by peasants : we accordingly made trials both inside and outside the 
church. The former were unproductive, but inside were found many Byzantine 
architectural fragments of good workmanship ; below these, however, there were 
no signs of Greek occupation. At H. Markos our only find was a fragment of a 
late Roman inscription. 

The acropolis of Eleutherna, familiar from Spratt’s description, has a very 
slight depth of earth in most places. At the north end, where the earth becomes 
deeper as the ground slopes, several trials were made, following the discovery of 
a Doric capital on the surface. These were rewarded by the discovery of 
nothing but a Roman grave, containing pottery and lumps of iron ; further tests 
in this neighbourhood, both to north and south, were entirely fruitless. The 
Doric capital is of limestone, and well-preserved, and dates from the second 
quarter of the fifth century. 

On the western side of the Acropolis, at a place known as the Orthe Petra, 
where the archaic statue, now at Candia, was found, a large deposit of Geometric 
pottery came to light. The place was probably a necropolis, though we found 
no certain evidence of this. The earliest pottery was proto-Geometric (repre- 
sented by several fairly complete vases), most of it was Geometric, and there 
were sherds of one Orientalising vase. Nearly all the local pottery was of very 
poor quality — the greater part unpainted, and the painted fragments, with a few 
exceptions, were very roughly decorated. There were, however, fragments of 
an interesting imported vase — a large Laconian crater of a well-known Dqje 
dating from the middle of the sixth century. The upper part of one side, with 
one handle, has been put together; there is an exact replica from Etruria in 
the Louvre (C.V.A. Lou\Te, iii. D, c, PI. 2, 7). This is apparently the first 
Laconian vase to be found in Crete. A few Corinthian sherds were also found 
here. A small fourth-century deposit, which yielded coins and terracottas, was 
separated from the earlier fragments by a wall which must belong to the early 
archaic period. This neighbourhood had been tested by the late Dr. Petroulakis. 
the local 'EmiJisAriTris, uho seems, however, to have missed the area which 
contained the Greek material. 

The finest remains of the Greek city are the terrace-walls about a hundred 
yards north of this spot. Here the walls can be traced for about forty -five 
metres, and in places are preserved over four metres high. They are well 
built of large, carefully dressed blocks, and doubtless belong to the classical 
period. The earliest pottery found by them was Attic of the fifth century. 
In one place the wall had twice been patched in the Roman period. 
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In addition to their function as terrace-walls they probably also served as 
fortifications. 

Two Hellenistic graves in the late cemetery north-west of the acropolis 
yielded merely a number of unpainted v'ases. 

It will be seen that these results do not encourage the undertaking of 
a second campaign on the site. 

Knossos . — Sir Arthur Evans has kindly supplied the following report : — 
‘ My campaign at Knossos this year, though largely concerned with works of 
conservation and reconstitution, has not onlv added wholly new materials for 



Fic. 1 . — Kecon'stbuction of -V I’ill.vr-ch.uiber .iT Knosso-s. 

our knowledge of the hitherto somewhat ill-defined eastern borders of the 
Palace, but has been productive of a series of stratigraphic results of the first 
importance. An example of reconstructive work is a small columnar chamber 
above a pillar-basement bordering the south Propylaeum (Fig. 1). It seems to 
have served a ritual function, and its northern entrance stands in relation to an 
important deposit of pottery of L.5I. la date, including part of a votive clay 
bull. The roofing over the five of the west Magazines has fulfilled an ardent wish 
of the late Ephor, Dr. Xanthoudides. The w(jrk, moreover, has been rendered 
more complete by our mender’s skilful piecing together of many additional 
fragments of the great pithoi. At the same time, elements such as the existing 
remains of door-jambs anfl column-bases have been worked into the cement 
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restoration of parts of the floors of two of the great Halls above. On the 
north-west, the small columnar lustra! area connected with the Minoan Goddess 
in her Chthonic aspect, and with stairs leading down into the bosom of the earth, 
has been rescued from its parlous condition, the columns have been replaced 
and the whole roofed over so as to protect its fine gvpsum casing. The sombre 
colours of the fallen plaster have also been reproduced on the walls. 

‘ A second column-base and parts of the supporting-walls of the adjoining 
N.-E. Portico have also been restored, and the upper terrace of the Portico on 
the northern entrance on that side has been reconstituted. It is hoped indeed 



Fig. 2. — Reconstruction of tile Shield Fresco at Knossos. 

to replace on its back wall, as a reminiscence of the “ Yapheio ” reliefs that once 
decorated it, the noble head of a charging bull in painted plaster. 

‘ All the elements of a postern gate above the Eastern Bastion have now 
been made out and partially reconstituted. The imposing Bastion itself, the 
N.-E. corner of which was in a ruinous condition, has been fully restored by 
ilr. Piet De Jong, though the work proved a long and serious undertaldng. The 
descending runnel beside its stairs, with its parabolic curves — an extraordinarv 
anticipating of modern hydraulic knowledge — has been traced to the borders of 
what was clearly a tank, now destroyed, in all probability used for laundry 
purposes. 

‘ The mostoutstanding discoveries on the terrace-level above are a verandah 
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bordering the “ Court of the Stone Spout ” on the north, and an East Portico 
to the Xorth-west of the Domestic Quarter, that must have provided an agree- 
able open-air retreat and belvedere from the neighbouring closed areas. The 
eastern light-well of the “ Hall of the Double Axes ” proved to have a doorway 
on its south side, communicating with stairs leading down to the “ Corridor of 
the Labyrinth Fresco.” 

‘ Among stratigraphical e\'idence secured by exploration below various 
pavements may be recorded sherds which give a fresh contact with Egypt in 
ca. 1900 B.c. and remains of an early stage in the history of fresco-painting, 
represented by a repetition of yellow patterns laid on to a dark surface by a 
sponge — a crude forenmner of the “ ^Marine Style.” 

■ The reproduction of the great “ Shield Fresco ” in the loggia opposite the 
Grand Staircase has been completed, and in the “ Hall of the Double Axes ” 
below, where remains of a similar spiral band appear, without the painted 
shields across it, ^Monsieur Gillieron has executed for me in zinc painted replicas 
of two of the actual shields that according to every probability originally hung 
there, as in the IMegaron of Odysseus (Fig. 2). In the first section of the Hall, 
impressions on fallen stucco as well as charred remains have actually preserved 
a record of a wooden throne, ndth a canopy supported by fluted columns, beside 
which the shields were suspended.’ 

French School ^ 

At Mallia Mil. Chapouthier and Demargne excavated for six weeks in 1928, 
devoting their attention to the east and north fagades of the Palace. On the 
east, the outer wall, which they have cleared right along to the north-east angle, 
shows a succession of irregular salients and re-entrants. Near this angle a new 
entrance came to light, ghing access direct to the L-shaped portico. The 
excavation of the adjacent rooms showed that some are magazines; other 
apartments which have no doorways must be bastions for defensive purposes. 
The pottery, which was unusually plentiful in this area, belongs almost all to 
the last period of occupation of the Palace — M.M. III6 — L.M. la. On the north, 
important eHdence of stratification, in which three periods can be distinguished, 
was found in examining the relations between the paved court and road found 
in 1927 and the northern fajades of the Palace (Quarters HI and IV) (Fig. 3). 
Close to the modern surface a portico was uncovered with one square pillar and 
three bases for round columns. About -35 m. deeper lay an extensive terrace 
paved with stucco, which reaches to the paved roadway and on the south 
underlies the later portico. Across this terrace run at intervals transverse walls, 
including those of an L-shaped portico, like that of the north court, of which 
four column bases remain ; it was paved with slabs of ‘ sideropetra.’ The finds, 
though scanty, indicate that the whole terrace should be dated probably to the 
il.M. I. period ; thus it appears that the reconstruction at the time of the re- 
occupation of the Palace was an extensive one, since the earlier remains were 
entirely obliterated beneath the later portico. Trial pits sunk through this 

^ From a report kindly furnished by Professor P. Roussol, Director of the French School. 
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terrace produced numerous coarse sherds, a few of which are definitely Neolithic, 
and confirmed the pre^dous indications of the dating of the earliest settlement 
in this area of the Palace. 

Among the finds the most interesting are six or seven moulds (of M.M. I. 
date) made in two pieces hound by cords (for which the channels are •\fisible) for 
casting double-axes in bronze, as well as others for knives and other implements ; 
an enormous block of obsidian from which pieces have been struck for making 
scrapers, and blocks of a red stone and of veined porphyry for making stone 
vases, of which a single fragment of good workmanship was found on the spot. 
This combination, in one workshop, of materials for bronze-casting and stone- 
vase-making has not hitherto been met with in Crete. A great mass of fallen 
stones was cleared away in preparation for clearing the south fagade of the 
Palace, to be put in hand in 1929. 

Purther work was carried out under the direction of Professor Ch. Picard, 
Hon. Director of the French School, aided by HM. Charbonneaux and Demargne 
during September and October, 1928, in outlying cemeteries and regions of 
domestic occupation : no account of their discoveries is yet available. 

In Thasos activity was limited to the neighbourhood of the Poseideion 
found in 1927. To the south lay a building of uncertain purpose and, apparently, 
of Roman date, which measures 18-30 X 12-50 metres ; the walls have an outer 
facing of good marble blocks with a backing of rubble concrete ; the interior 
of one of the two rooms into which it is divided has marble orthostat blocks 
and cornice, about a metre in height. To the north, the building located in 1927 
has been cleared, without important results, but still further north a new group 
of buildings came to light, belonging to a sanctuary not yet identified. It 
comprises an irregular quadrilateral walled area in the form of a terrace, 34-50 
metres long, orientated roughly north and south and partly cut out of the rock 
on the east like the Poseideion described la.st vear. 

Adjacent to the south-east corner is a curious rock-cut curved niche, 
without inscriptions or reliefs, which penetrates 1-75 metres into the rock-face 
with a square terrace in front cut with channels to carry off rain-water (Fig, 4) ; 
in the centre there are traces of a small rectangular altar. At the foot of the 
temenos-wall was fomid a mutilated inscri])tion containing a dedication to a 
Hero, Archegetes Sotion (?) by name. The finds in this area include Geometric, 
b.-f. and r.-f. .sheids. 

At Phihppi further work on the Theatre, carried out by H. Collart,® has 
enabled him to discover the remains of the vatdted passage in the east parodos, 
and the wall at the ea.st end of the stage has been cleared and found to have a 
doorway. Behind the topmost seats of the cavea the existence of a vaulted 
passage. .3-o() metres wide, has beenrevealed andthe position of various entrances 
located. The latter prove to have had vaulted roofs of brickwork. Further 
details have been recovered permitting of a fuller and more exact stage-plan 
and the arch of Nemesis can now be accurately restored. The numerous large 
fallen block's lying in the orchestra have been recognised as having supported 


“ See the account of his previous excavations in B/’.H. 1928, pp. 74-124. 
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a solid barrier with wooden uprights belonging to the period when the orchestra 
was converted into an arena. 


Germa^j School ^ 

In the Kerameihos at Athens, during the autumn of 1927, the accumulation 
of earth from above the rest of the Pompeion was cleared away, enabling Dr. 
Bruckner to continue his work in the following spring. Above the level of the 
Hadrianic Pompeion he has identified four different strata, extending in date 
down to the pre-Frankish period. A group of potters’ ovens in a layer of sherds 
lying a metre thick above the level of the Hadrianic Pompeion, store-rooms 
with a number of buried jars and brick walls containing re-used ancient blocks 
are evidence for the sur^dval of the Kerameikos in later times. The Hadrianic 
building, in the fifth stratum from the top, lay 1 metre above the level of an 
earlier and larger structure dating from the time of Konon, whose marble 
orthostats and limestone cohunns are preserved to this height. 

In Aegincu Dr. AVelter, continuing his excavation of the early settlements on 
the hill of Aphrodite, has found a large quantity of Kamares ware, while a 
trial pit within the city-region revealed proto-Geometric, Geometric and 
proto-Corinthian sherds, among them a fragment of a cup in Rhodian-Geometric 
style. East of the Mycenean tombs mentioned in ’£ 971 ^. 1910, pp. 177 ff,, shaft 
graves with fine Early Alycenean vases were discovered and chamber tombs 
with Middle Mycenean vases. Above one of these was a Late Geometric burial 
in a poros sarcophagus, around the outside of which lay the grave-furniture. 

Excavating at Olympia, Dr. Dbrpfeld has been able to distinguish the three 
superimposed Hera-Temples. In the oldest building, which was without 
peristyle, he identified the covering of small stone slabs with cross-grooves which 
was laid over the foundations of small rounded stones. In the second Temple, 
which had a peristyle, similar stone slabs were found re-used as covering for 
the foundation of small stones in the peristyle, but they are laid irregularly and 
the grooves do not run continuously. The date of this second Temple is estab- 
lished bv the finding of a Corinthian alabastron in the foundations. The altar 
of Hera, to the east of the Temple, is proved to be contemporary with the 
second Temple, for it contains the same grooved slabs, re-used from the first 
Temple. 

In Samos, Professor Buschor has continued his excavations on the Heraeum, 
in the south part of the prostasis and between the front of the Temple and the 
altar. A further mass of votive offerings came to light, notably an ivory 
relief showing the death of Medusa and a limestone model of a house or temple ; 
the sherds were of the Geometric and archaic periods. A wall running to the 
south-east, built of small, rectangular stones, must be an old boundary of the 
sanctuary. Here were found orientalising vases, fine b.-f. sherds in the Ionian 
stvle, fragments of Panathenaic amphorae and a large archaic marble tortoise. 
Further exploration has led Professor Buschor to modify his conclusions as to 
the earlv history of the Heraeum it.self : the Paved Court now seems to have 


Abridged from the reports in Gnomotij v. (1929), pp. 20S ff. 
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carried the first great dipteral temple, so that H.Y. and H.VI. of his last report 
prove to be identical, and the column-drums used in the foundations may, after 
all, not be earlier than this building, but may represent a surplus of material 
prepared for it. The oldest preserved temple (H. II.) now seems to show two 
periods of construction: its length may have been 100 feet, but this is not 
certain after all. Moreover, the great Roman altar (mentioned in the last 
report) rests on archaic foundations, which necessitates a new position being 
found for the Hellenistic portico previously ascribed to a place on the east side 
of the altar. 

Other excavations were carried out in Samos by Dr. Wrede to the west of 
the harborrr of Tigani on the supposed site of the archaic Samos of Polykrates, 
a hill now occupied by the ruins of the castle built a hundred years ago by 
Logothetes Lykurgos. Work was begun on the eastern plateau of the hill 
within the courtyard of the castle and revealed a large Roman villa which can 
probably be dated as early as the first century a.d. The villa consists of two 
peristyles, each with a series of rooms connected with it ; the southern of these, 
measuring about 20 X 15 metres (though it is not yet all cleared) and with 
8 >, G columns, has a water-channel which twists in and out in elaborate fashion 
round the court and is fed from a central fountain. The northern peristyle 
is about IG metres square and has a plain water-channel. There were architec- 
tural fragments of the Doric order from both peristyles and many pieces of 
stucco-work, some with figure paintings. Fragments of statues also came to 
light that were found to belong to a series of Claudian heads discovered earlier 
on the site, and a broken statue of Trajan, over life-size, with the head well 
preserved. The Greek occupation was represented by sherds of all periods, but 
the foundations of the Roman villa have obliterated all traces of early buildings. 
In these foundations, to a depth of 2 metres, was a filling containing a quantity 
of sub-Neolithic sherds. In form and technique the vases correspond to those 
foimd in northern Greece and the islands, though the arrangement of the 
ornament is peculiar, and there seems no reason to doubt the native origin of 
this ware.® Stone axes, obsidian loiives and two stone vases complete the finds. 
There were no traces of houses or actual strata, but in the earth round hollows, 
measuring about 2 metres across, w'ere found filled with the traces of human 
occupation. After the destruction of the Roman buildings, probably con- 
temporary with that of the Heraeum in the third century a.d., a smaller house 
was built over the spot and. in the fifth century, a small church occupied the 
site, to be superseded later by a large Basilica. Remains of mediaeval and later 
buildings lay over the whole site. 

East of tlie old city, on the Tigaui-Vathy road, an early Byzantine chapel 
was laid bare. A Hellenistic tower had been incorporated in the building of it, 
stanfling now to the height of 2 metres, and the existence of an earlier sanctuary 
could be traced in a few archaic sculpture fragments, two fifth-century bases 
and the architectural remains of a late Hellenistic Doric naiskos with a half- 
colujiin svsteni of decoration. 


^ For further details of the decoration and shapes see Gnomon, v. p. 272. 
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Geeek Archaeological Service 

Athens and Attica . — During June and July of 1928 Professor Keramopoullos 
worked on tlie ground lying between the Bastion of the Xike Apteros Temple 
and the Odeion and was able to trace parts of the road leading to the rock-worn 
approach below the Bastion ; black glaze and Mycenaean sherds were found 
near the Bastion and an early pavement that seems to pass under its south-west 
corner. 

At the Aniphiareion at Oropos, Dr. Leonardos, besides working on the 
general plan of the site, has excavated further on the right bank of the stream, 
revealing a series of seven rooms bounded on the south by a massive supporting 
wall, 19 m. long and preserved to a height of 3 m. with a well-made water- 
channel of poros blocks passing through it for the escape of the water from the 
hillside above. 

At Eleims, Dr. Kourouniotis has cleared more of the enclosure of pol 3 'gonal 
masonry that lies outside the south gate of the sanctuary.® Several rooms were 
laid bare and the court 3 ’ard wall to the east of them, built of small, unworked 
slabs of stone. The finds include small Corinthian and b.-f. vases with frag- 
ments of an epinetron. and terracotta statuettes of the usual t 3 ’pe of seated 
goddess, but the purpose of this group of buildings remains obscure. 

Northern Greece . — At Thebes, Professor Keramopoullos, working to the 
south of last 3 ’ear’s excavations, has cleared a passage which seems to have been 
a workshop. In it lav a small crucible and pieces of gold-leaf, while in one 
corner were fragments of onyx, some parth’ worked, some broken in the making, 
in such quantities as to suggest that this was a factorc’ for trade purposes rather 
than merely a workshop for the private needs of the Palace ; this theor 3 " is borne 
out by the large pieces of crystal and lumps of glass-paste found in the earlier 
excavations. In a room to the south of this passage was a store of fifty tripod- 
vases and, in a lower stratum, a nest of pre-M 3 'cenean vases. 

At Soiivala in Phokis, 30 km. from the ancient Lilaea, the chance find of a 
stele bearing a fourth-centur 3 ' inscription in honour of Demeter has led the 
Ephor, Dr. Karouzos, to the discover!' of a sanctuarv of the goddess. The 
site cannot be further identified: Pausanias does not mention it, though he 
visited Lilaea in the neighbourhood, and this, with the fact that there were no 
finds of Roman date, suggests that the sanctuar 3 ' was destro 3 ’ed before his time. 
So far Dr. Karouzos has cleared what appears to be the western side of a double 
peribolos-wall. The two walls run parallel, north and south, at a distance of 
12-35 m. The western (outer) wall is 78-70 m. long and is built of large limestone 
blocks in pseudo-polvgonal st 3 de, preserved to a height of a metre or more ; this 
wall has an eastward return at each end, one running to a length of 33 m., 
though neither is as 3 'et fully excavated. The eastern (inner) wall is shorter 
than the western and abuts on the northern return but, at its southern end, does 
not reach as far as the return ; it has a small room at each end and is built of 
blocks like those of the outer wall, though of less careful construction. A mass 
of fallen smaller stones and clac-, King along its whole length, shows that the 


“ Cf. J . H . S . xlv. p. 222. 
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upper part of the wall was more liglitlv constructed. Almost in the middle of 
each wall is a doorway, the one in the inner wall approached by a flight of steps 
leading down to it from the east. Against the inner face of the outer wall lay 
a series of rooms. The finds, mostly of fourth century and Hellenistic date, 
with a few finer ones from the fifth century, were all found beside the inner wall 
among burnt debris and fallen masonry with no trace of varying strata ; from 
this, Dr. Karouzos conjectures that the better of the early votive offerings were 
laid with the later ones on shelves along the wall when the present liieron was 
built (during the fourth century), and when this wall was destroyed by fire the 
votive offerings fell with it and were buried in the debris. The finds consisted 
of a number of terracotta figurines representing Demeter, Kore. Kourotrophos, 
Silenoi, Pan, oxen, pigs, etc., Hellenistic vases, including a quantity of miniatirre 
votive skyphoi, bronze vases, chiefly phialai, one inscribed with a dedication to 
Demeter, and a few bronze plaques cut out in the form of human figures, male 
and female; among a number of roof-tiles some were inscribed AiAAIEHN. 
It is to be hoped that this 3’ear further excavations within the peribolos towards 
the east will discover the actual temple of the goddess. 

At A'cic Anchiulos, Profes.sor Soteriou has completed the excavation of the 
Basilica by clearing the west end of it, where he came upon traces of a stoa 
largely built of ancient blocks, among them a marble plaque inscribed to 
Demeter and Kore which makes it probable that the temple of Demeter in 
Pj'rasos lay in this direction. He also began to clear a second Basilica of early 
fifth-century date, to the east of the first, and discovered a Bema of unique 
construction, with the central throne only in the semicircle of the apse, while 
the other seats consist of low, stepped, straight walls, running from the apse on 
either side as far as the columns of the Basilica, a plan evidently earlier than the 
usual semicircular arrangement of the seats. 

On Pallene, on the site of Potklaen, the Ephor of Macedonia, Dr, Pelekides, 
made a number of trial trenches. One of these, on the west side of the peninsula, 
led to the discovery of a temple of Roman date, 20 m. long, but much destroyed 
by the sea ; part of a doorway was found preserved, with a column in front of 
it. The outside of the building with the outer court have not yet been cleared. 
The temple was, in all probability, sacred to Poseidon, judging from a statuette 
of the god which came to light together with a number of leaden weights from 
fishing-nets. Among other finds were a small sculptured base of fifth-, and 
a life-size female protonie of clay of fourth-centurv date. 

At Kdlyilon, the Helleno-Danish excavations under Dr. Eomaios and Dr. 
Poulsen have cleared a .small temple to the west of the Laphriaion which can be 
identified by the finding of a boundary-stone with an inscription to Apollo 
Lophrios. The ground yielded a mass of terracotta figurines besides some 
interesting fragments from large terracotta statues, notably a life-size head of 
Artemis that can be dated between the years 4T0-4C0 B.C., a smaller head of 
Dionysos of Pheidiac date and the torso of a fighting Amazon of fourth-century 
style. There were over fifty fragments of painted metopes which, it is hoped, 
may help to complete some of the fragments found in 1926, and a number of 
bronze animal figurines and inscribed tablets, one referring to the Achaeans' 
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temporary occupation of the land round Kalydon in the early fourth century, 
referred to by Xenophon in the Hellenika. 

Peloponnese and Islands . — In Achaia two Mycenean cemeteries have been 
investigated by Dr. Kyparisses. One, near the village of Prostoiitza, on the 
west slopes of Mt. Erymanthus, was much broken up by cjuarrying, and excava- 
tion only discovered a number of chamber-tombs wrecked and robbed. One 
tomb was foimd untouched, but the chamber, only half-finished, was low and 
narrow and contained merely one body without any objects. Some finds have 
been rescued from the hands of the peasants, including a large decorated 
amphora, a gold ring, and two sword-blades. The second cemetery came to 
light near Chalandritza, 20 km. south of Patras. Besides chamber-tombs, 
hewn in soft rock, there were three tholos-tombs which are to be excavated later 
as well as a number of others which have been located on the hills near the village. 
Last year's excavations were confined to the chamber-tombs. Most of these 
were much destroyed, but one which was untouched contained a C|uantity of 
pottery in place and unbroken — large amphorae, and false-necked amphorae, 
large and small, set, ciuiously, upside down upon the floor. Three skeletons 
lay on the floor of the tomb, and in a small pit, to the left of the door, a mass 
of bones was found : thus the tomb had clearly served for several interments. 

At Klopede in Lesbos, Dr. Evangelides has continued his excavations on 
the second temple and has opened up the rest of it ; though it has been much 
destroyed, he has made it clear that it measured 37-50 X 16-25 m. and had 17 
columns on the long side and a long cella with an inner row of columns. To 
the west are traces of the altar. The cornice seems to have been of wood, 
faced with terracotta ; there were also roof-tiles and a sima of terracotta and 
pieces of antefix with a relief showing a lion attacking an animal. In the 
course of trials in Mytilene, near the north harbour, he came upon the remains 
of a stoa-like building, which, from the pottery found with it. should belong to 
the fourth century b.c. 

From Crete, a number of Late Mycenean tombs are reported in the neigh- 
bourhood of Canea, and the Epimeletes, Mr. Stavropoullos, has examined a 
group of Geometric burials which lie at a distance of 6 km. along the road from 
Rethymo to Candia. He found a number of urns, supported by small walls of 
stones set round them ; usually the larger vase was grouped with two or three 
smaller ones and most of them contained bronze daggers, bent so as to fit into 
the vase. 

Ithaka. — The Leukas-Ithaka controversy is far from finished. The 
appearance of Professor Dorpfeld's AU-lthaka was soon followed by Sir Rennell 
Rodd's restatement of the traditional view, and now comes news of the dis- 
covery of Mycenean remains on the i.sland. Dr. Kyparisses has undertaken 
excavations there at the expense of Mr. P. Oikonomou, an enthusiast for the 
traditional view, and has found ‘ des restes tres importants d'agglomerations 
myceniennes et promycenunnes,' but no further details are yet available.^® 

The discovery of yet another shipwrecked cargo of bronze statues, in the 


July yth, 1929. 
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strait north of Euboea, was briefly noticed in the English Press last summer. 
The divers’ work is now finished, and the finds are in the National Museum at 
Athens. They consist, contrary to expectations, of only three items : namely, 
(1) a superb bronze statue of a standing god, larger than life-size, dating from 
ca. 460-450 b.c. ; he is bearded and strides to the left, with his right arm 
raised above his head and his left extended. The choice for his identity lies 
between Zeus and Poseidon, for it is not certain whether the r. hand held a 
thunderbolt or a trident. It is no exaggeration to say that this figure ranks 
high among the finest works of Greek Art which have come down to us. (2) The 
forepart of an archaic horse with uplifted head, also of magnificent style, and 
(3) a charming boy-jockey of Hellenistic style, possibly mounted on the horse 
on the occasion of some later dedication. (See further, p. 141.) 


Other Archaeological Missioxs 

In CijprHS, the Swedish Mission this year, under Dr. Einar Gjerstad.^^ 
besides completing the excavation of the Palace at Youni, has explored tombs 
of the archaic and classical periods at Marioti. 

Voioti was erected by one of the kings of Soli about 500 b.c. and was 
abandoned about 400 B.C.. when it was partly destroyed by fire, and though it 
was in use for so short a time, yet two different building periods can be dis- 
tinguished. The walls are built of well-cut, squared limestone blocks with an 
upper story of sun-dried brick and were covered with a layer of stucco : the 
floors are of a kind of concrete of sand, gravel and lime. The number of rooms 
on the ground floor reaches more than a hundred (cf. the plan. Fig. 5). The 
great central open court, mentioned in my last year's report, proves to have had 
a covered passage round three sides, and some of the bases of the columns which 
supported the roof are still in situ. The broad staircase on the west side leads 
up to a Megaron, measuring 19 X 7-60 metres, with a ground plan identical 
with that of a Greek temple and closely allied to the Mycenean house-type ; in 
fact the whole structure of the Palace speaks of Mycenean influence. Besides 
the rooms mentioned last year, there lay to the south a series of magazines, 
bordering another large court containing a cemented cistern ; joining the 
magazines is a remarkable vaulted room, with thick walls pierced by holes, that 
seems to have been a hjqpocaust for heating the Palace. The entrance of the 
Palace lay at its north-east corner, where a ramp-way leads up by some small 
shrines. In the largest of these were the statues and statuettes described in last 
year's report, and others came to light this year in the smaller shrines. The 
most remarkable find was a gold and silver treasure, buried in a jar in a room of 
the Palace. The treasure consisted of two silver bowls (Fig. 6), a silver skyphos, 
four bracelets of solid gold weighing nearly 1 kg., the ends decorated with calves’ 
and goats’ heads, fifteen silver bracelets and numbers of gold and silver coins 

Professor G. P. Oikonomo,'s view that activities of the Italian School in 1928 or 
it is Zeus seems to mo to bo preferable (cf. 1929. 

npoKTiKci 'AkoS. 'AOrivuv, 1928, p. 750 f.). I am indebted to Dr. Gjerstad's kind- 

Xo news has reached me of tlio ness for the material for this report. 
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and smaller pieces of jewellery. The gold coins are ‘ darics ’ from the time of 
Artaxerxes I. The silver coins are in fine preservation and, all of late fifth- 
century date, supply good evidence for the date of the destruction of the 
Palace, for the treasure was found jnst below a layer of ashes due to the con- 
flagration in which it perished. 

Dr. Gjerstad has also established the site of the town of Marion. The 
ancient city was destroyed in 312 b.c. and the city of Arsinoe built later on the 
site by Ptolemy Philadelphos. The remains of Arsinoe have for some time 



Fig. 5. — ^Vovni: Gbovnd Flax of the P.ai,ace. 

been identified with some ruins near the modern village of Polls tis Chrysochou 
on the west coast of Cyprus, south of Vouni, but there were doubts as to whether 
this could be the site of Marion, as there were no signs of a city of an earlier date 
than 312 b.c. Dr. Gjerstad put a trial trench through the ruins and found the 
old city of Marion below, but his main work was the clearing of tombs of the 
archaic and classical periods. Here he found vases of terracotta, bronze and 
alabaster, candelabra of iron, lamps of bronze and terracotta, bronze spoons and 
mirrors and a quantity of gold and silver jewellery. 

Another site excavated by Dr. Gjerstad. Petra ion Limniti, a small rocky 
island three miles south-west of Youni, revealed three superimposed Btone Age 
settlements. In the uppermost was a wall and an oval hut floor, in the middle 

J.H.S. — VOL. XLTX. R 
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one was also a hut floor, and in the lowest a cave-dwelling. Flint implements 
were found in all three strata, stone axe-heads and rough stone idols in the 
upper and middle, with many fragments of stone howls, but there were no 
pottery finds of any kind, in contrast to the frequent pottery finds in the 
Neolithic settlements at Lapithos, excavated in the autumn of 1928. Dr. 
Gjerstad therefore concludes that Cyprus had a non-ceramic and a ceramic 
Stone Age, the first Palaeolithic, the second Neolithic. 

Constantinople . — The second campaign, carried out in 1928 on behalf of the 
British Academy in the neighbourhood of the Hippodrome at Constantinople, 



Fig. 0. — ^VoGNi: Silver Vessels. 

forms the subject of a report due for publication before the end of 1929.^^ The 
principal results were the fuller e.xploration of the building found in 1927 and 
its definite identification as the Baths of Zeuxippos, and the partial clearing of a 
second building, adjoining it to the east, which has been convincingly identified 
as the Gymnasium of Zeuxippos; this, like the Baths, has an apsidal plan. 
From a comparison of the literary and archaeological evidence, it appears that 
the Gymnasium was built by Septimius Severus and was destroyed by fire soon 
after 532 a.d. ; during that interval it was embellished by Constantine and, 

Oxford I’nivorsity Press. I am much set of proofs of this report, 
indebted to ilr. .S. Casson for the loan of a 
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before the end of the fifth century, was famous for the large number of statues 
which it contained. The finding of three statue-bases at deep levels, one of 
which is inscribed in late characters with the name of Hecuba, the other with 
that of Aeschines (the third bears no name), tallies interestingly with references 
to statues in the Gymnasium of Zeuxippos in the poems of Christodoros,^® who 
mentions among others two pairs representing Hecuba and Odysseus and 
Aeschines and Aristotle. The only other find of statuary was a mere fragment 
from a woman’s head of fine style, in Pentelic marble, which is dated by Mr. 
Casson to the end of the fifth century b.c. Another valuable topographical 
discovery was that of the remains of an enormous triumphal arch, apparently 
in honour of Theodosius, Arcadius and Honorius, situated not far from the 
Mosque and Square of Bayazid. It is hoped that this important monument 
will be more fully opened up. A large quantity of B\"zantine pottery was found 
in the course of the two campaigns, of which representative examples are 
illustrated and discussed in the above-mentioned report. A further publication 
is promised and will be of great value for the study of the history and develop- 
ment of this pottery. 

Asia Minor . — ^An account of the important work being carried out by 
Dr. M. Schede at the great Temple of Aizanoi in West Phrygia and at Angora 
will be foimd in Gnomon, v. p. 60. 

A. M. AVoodward. 


Ca. 500 A.D. Cf. Greek Anthology, 
Loeb edn., Book II, p. 59. 


** Made in co-operation with the autliori- 
ties of the Constantinople Museiun. 



TWO BELIEFS IX THE ASHHOLEAX MUSEUM 
[Plate XI V] 

Ahoxg tLe recent acquisitions of the Ashmolean Museum are the two 
reliefs which form the subject of the present paper, and which I am permitted 
to publish by the courtesy of the Keeper, lilr. E. T. Leeds. The iluseum 
already possessed a fragment of a Xymph relief of the ordinary type (three 
draped female figures moving in procession within a grotto (Chandler, Pars I, 
Tah. L. Xo. CXXIV = Michaelis, Anc. Marh., Xo. 133) so that the two new 
reliefs materially enrich that group in the Collection. 

I. Dance of Pan and Nymphs ^ (PI. XIYn). — Pan occupies the centre of the 
composition; he moves quickly to his left, leading three female figures in a 
dance round an altar-shaped stone. He is dressed in a panther sldn, which 
covers his bent right arm ; a long narrow mantle is thrown over his left shoulder, 
one end of which floats behind him. the other is twisted round his left arm, in 
which he holds a pedum] his head is turned back over his right shoulder 
towards the nymph who follows him (Xo. 1). His figure is in high relief (3 cmm.), 
his head, the floating ends of his scarf and his legs so much undercut as almost 
to seem detached from the background. The body of the first nymph is also 
in high rehef (21- cmm.), and is twisted round to present a three-quarters Anew ; 
her right arm is thrown back to grasp an end of her drapery, her left is raised 
to her shoulder. Xymph Xo. 2 forms the connecting link between the two 
outer figures, as she holds an end of Xo. I’s drapery in her right hand and 
stretches out her left to Xo. 3. Her figure is in very low relief to emphasise her 
position in the background. The third nymph is also in lower relief. With 
her left arm akimbo and the folds of her heavy mantle floating out behind her, 
she dances gaily forward to her right after her sisters. 

The whole composition gives a wonderful impression of light-hearted frolic 
to which the e^udent pride of Pan in his position as leader of the dance adds a 
humorous touch. All the heads are more or less weather-worn and the face of 
the third nymph has been recently sliced off, probably by the pick of the finder. 
Above the head of the first nymph are the remains of an inscription of which 
only a few letters (3 mm. high) are now decipherable 2 • A . PO • NY, 
possibly, 6 Selva Ei]CT[i]5[dc)]po[u] Nd[p(pais]. 

The relief belongs to a group which has been very fully discussed by 
Dr. Eduard Schmidt in section lie {Reigeti der Nymphen mit Pan) of his learned 


^ Length, -40 in.; breadtli, *24 in.; broken away at the top right-hand corner 

thickness (at bottom) *0 m., at top, *4 m. and at both the lower corners. It is reputed 

The surface is much stained with rusty to have come from Sm\Tna. The photo- 
brown, but recent fractures show that graphs of both reliefs are by Mr. Chaundy, 

the material is a coarse-grained, highly photographer to tlie Museum, 
crystallised white marble. The rehef is 
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treatise on archaistic art.- He figures the six reproductions known to him, two 
complete and four fragmentary, as follows : — 

1. A relief in the Louwe ® (complete but much defaced). 

2. A frieze on a marble amphora in Xaples •* (complete). 

3. A relief from Knidos in the British Museum “ (central group of Pan and 
second nymph). Fig. \h. 

4. A fragment at Parma ® (second nymph and end of Pan’s mantle). 

5. Cast of a fragment at Wurzburg of which the original has disappeared ' 
(first and second nymphs). 

6. A fragment from Lindos in the museum at Constantinople ® (third 
nymph). 

Dr. Schmidt assigns the original conception to a sculptor working in the 
first half of the fourth century who was inspired to break away from the tra- 
ditional procession of figures motfing in single file, more or less slowly, in one 
direction, and to produce a composition instinct with life and movement, in 
which the varying depth of the relief helped to give an illusion of space and 
freedom. It is this quality of the original which the new relief reproduces, a 
quality found only in one other rendering, the fragment at Wurzburg (Xo. 5 
above). The word ‘ rendering ’ is used advisedly. There is no question of a 
‘ copy.’ The variations in detail, and above all the mistakes in the adjustment 
and treatment of the garments of the nymphs, prove that the sculptors did not 
work from the original, but reproduced from memory their impressions of it, 
preserving the main lines of the design, but emphasising that aspect of it which 
appealed to each. In the Louvtc relief the group is closed uj:) to stress its 
unity ; on the Xaples amphora the design is flattened out to suit the surface ; 
in our relief the figures are probably somewhat spaced out, because it was the 
rcrve of the composition which attracted that sculptor, and such alterations as 
he has made are designed to enhance its complicated cross rhythm of movement. 

In all the renderings the central group — Pan, the altar and the second 
nraiph — is practically constant; Pan stands in front of the altar with one end 
of his mantle and the tail of the panther skin fluttering in front of the munph. 
In the other renderings her feet are concealed behind the altar, but in our relief 
the swiftness of her movement is accentuated by stretching out her left leg 
behind Pan with the foot poised on tip-toe ; greater vitality is given to the third 
nvmph by a slight alteration in the set of the shoulders and the poise of the 
head, though the dress and the po.sition of her arms are as in the other reliefs. 
The most important variation is in the figure of the first nymph : in all the other 
renderings (and therefore probably in the original) her whole body is in strict 
profile with the right arm forward to catch the floating end of Pan’s mantle and 
so to connect the two figures. The spacing out of the design made this im- 


2 ArchaistlscliP. Kunst in Gyicchenland und 
Ronif pp. 30-42, Pis. XIV, XV, XVI. 1. 

3 Xo. 962 ( — Schmidt, op. cit. PI. XTV 
(2)). 

* Ruesch, Gaida, Xo. 282(= Schmidt, 
op. cit. XV. {!)). Xeo-Attic work. 


^ Cat. of Sculpture, Xo. 1344 (— Scliniidt, 
PI. XV (2)). 

« Schmidt, PI. XV (3). 

' Ibid. PI. XVI (1). 

® Mendel. Cat. 11. Xo. 463 (= Schmidt, 
PI. XIV (1)). 
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possible, so the artist twisted the upper portion of her body round into a three- 
quarters-frontal position, which he balanced by flinging the right arm back to 
fill the empty space behind the body. There is, therefore, no physical contact 
between the first nymph and Pan, but their figures are none the less closely 
linked by the mutual reaction of their attitudes, and the swing of the composition 
is retained. 

Both on our relief and in the Louvre example Pan is of archaic type, with 
a broad Silenus-like head, a himian body and legs ending in horse’s hoofs ; on 
the Xaples amphora his head is purely human, of a Zeus-Ammon type, and 
Dr. Schmidt, on the ground that such an innovation is beyond the mental 
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terminus ante quem for its execution. The intense \Ttalitv of the rendering 
shows that the sculptor was no mere craftsman ; he sees his figures in the round 
and was therefore probably more used to working in the round than in relief, 
while his appreciation of the value of complex and contrasted rhythm, both in 
individual figures and in the whole design, shows that he worked under the 
influences which dominated Hellenistic sculpture towards the end of the second 
and during the greater part of the first century b.c. 

II. Group of three Maidens (PI. XIV6). — Three draped female figures of 
pseudo severe-archaic style with corkscrew curls move in slow procession to 
their right, each bearing a flower in her upraised right hand. The group was 
set in a frame of architrave, pilasters and plinth typical of fourth-century 
reliefs. MTien complete it must have measured approximately 46 cmm. in 
width, but about 9} cmm. are broken away on the left side and an unknown 
amount at the top.^® The lower pairt of the face of one figure only is preserved, 
and the whole surface has been so much rubbed down to conceal damage that 
the right-hand figure, whose heavy peplos had originally a pleated kolpos 
■with swallow-tail points, appears to be clad in a transparent veil over an equally 
transparent tunic. 

This triad is a stock pattern ; two figures are in strict profile, one with the 
left leg bent, the right leg stiff, the left hand on the hip ; the other with the left 
hand behind the back, left leg stiff, right knee bent. The third figure has the 
body full to the front, the legs in profile, and holds up her garment with her 
left hand to make transverse folds. The Nymphs on votive reliefs are almost 
always represented as a triad, but though they were TToAuavfiEls they are not 
depicted with flowers. This relief is unusually large for a votive tablet of this 
kind so it is possible that the donors bought ‘ from stock ’ a relief showing three 
graceful flower-bearing-maidens whom they turned into ‘ Nymphs ’ by their 
dedication. The interest of the relief lies less in its subject than in the 
inscription, which records the names, etc. of the four Rhodians who dedicated 
it ‘ to the Nymphs.’ 

The inscription had already been studied by Mr. AV. H. Buckler before I 
saw the relief and he has generously handed over his transcription to me. The 
letters are blurred, especially in the top line, as if from attrition by wear or 
r-unning water. The ‘ die formed by the front of the plinth is filled by the 
following text in lettering of the 2nd/lst century b.c.’ 

1 fE I etpatoeapieteazakpatheteaecianaktoi: 

KOr PAAdMATEYEMAHTPANEYf^AEIAAr 

pAiYMAT EYE HPAKAE ITOE EY^’PAroPANY, 4>AI z 

[i£p£is( 1 )na]vcriaTpocTos ’ApicrrEa, ZcoKporris T£A£CTidvaKTOs, 
[Tr6cTpa5(?)] BouKo(Ai6cbv), ypapporrEus pctcTTpcov EuKA£i 5 as 
[A£covi6a(?), y]pappaT£us 'HpockAeitos Eu9pay6pa, Nup<pais. 


Greatest width 37 cmm. ; height on r. 
side, 35 cmm. ; thickness 6 to 9 cmm. Fine 
close-grained island ( ?) marble. From the 
Warren Collection. (Sale catalogue Xo. 93.) 


Provenance unrecorded. I am indebted to 
Mr. D. B, Harden for kind help in obtaining 
an additional squeeze. 

Letters S mm. high with apices. 
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The Rhodian origin of the relief is proved (i)itcr alia) by the phrase 
ypappccT£U5 pdCTTpoov which occurs in inscriptions from Kanieiros and 
Lindosd® The pdcrTpoi were the senators of the three units of the Rhodian 
confederation^’^ Thev were elected, according to a decree of Kameirosd"’ by the 
members of each KTOiva. who were to meet in the most sacred shrine in the 
division and to elect one of their members as pdcrTpos. The number of the 
KToIvofi. and therefore of the pdcjTpoi, is unknown, but in all three units (lalysos, 
Kameiros, Lindos) they are mentioned first in all decrees,^® thev distributed 
honours, they supervised religious ceremonies,^® and they had judicial powers. 
The position of their secretary was a distinguished one : at Lindos we find that 
a man who had been eponymous magistrate of tliat territory rose later to the 
dignity of ypapporgu? pdoTpcov ; in one decree from Kameiros (an 
honorary decree) his name occurs in the official dating ; another records 
the ctirfuia Jionorum of a native of Kameiros who after being successively 
strategos, liifropoios and receiving two golden crowns was raised to the dignity 
of ypapporreug pdcrrpcov." The only reference to his functions is pro\fided 
by the preamble to a decree of the Lindiaus dealing with the records of the 
temple of Athena Lindia.-® It is enacted that the persons appointed to draw 
up the record shall only do so irapsovTos Kai toO ypappaTEcos toov pdanpeov 
ToO vOv iv dpySi eoutos. 

The inscription also recorded not only the official position of two of the 
donors but their Trdrpa (or ])ossibly their cppaTpla). The patra was the smallest 
non-territorial unit of the Rhodian citizens ; all its members claimed descent 
from a common ancestor, and they alone had the right to take part in the 
religious ceremonies peculiar to it. A group of patrai formed a larger group 
{plimtrin .?) the members of which were presumably connected by marriage. 
Our knowledge of the Rhodian rrdTpai is derived from an inscription found at 
Kameiros, a recension by -ndTpai and 9p(xrpiai( ?) of Althaimenis, one of the 
clans of the OuAp Kapiplg. In this inscription occur four TidTpai of BouKoA15ai 
(under the heading XuTpistcov) and another group of TrdTpai under the heading 
BouKoAgioov. The word Bouko in 1. 2, taken in conjunction with the rest of the 
te.\t, can therefore'onlv stand for BouKo(Ai5cbv) or for BouKo(Aglcov). I have 
restored [TrdTpas(?)] BouKo(Ai6cov) in 1. 2 because two inscriptions record 
action by a irdTpa (erection of a statue and jrift of a golden wreath), but I can 
find no instance of the use in Rhodian inscrijfiions of the term 9pc(Tpla. 

The restoration igpgls in 1. 1 is based on the following considerations ; the 


r.G. xii. 1 : 701*. iV.m-. 

" np. nt.. xn. 1. 7r)2ftit S2S\ 

^ ‘ For a full statemtuit of the evidence seo 
H. van Gelder, ( ifi^chichtc dcr alien Wiodur, 
pp. 237 ff. 

I nsf/r. in British Musenni, 351 (— IJ}. 
XU. 1, (>P4). 

IJ.T, xii. 1, 761, Mocarpois xai 

AivSiois : 694 (Kameiros); 677 (lalvsos). 

insrrr. Brit. Mns. 357 (= l.Lj. xii. 1, 

761). 

l.a. xii. 1, 762 (lalysos). 


18 Jhid., 677 ; 762i> (Lindos). 

“8 Jhid. 82S; lie lield previously the 
priesthofKls of .\thena Lindia, Zeus Policus 
and Artemis Kekoia. 

“1 Ibid. 696. 

” Insrrr. Brit. Mns. 353 ( = xii. 1, 701). 
Jiliukenbei-n;, Dir Ltndsrhe Tenipd- 
thronik, A 1. 25, ii.c. 99. 

Insert'. Brit. Mas, 352 { = 1.0. xii. 1, 

695). 

l.O. xii. 1, 832; ibid. 88 (- f.B.M. 


345). 
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missing word must record the office held by the two men whose names follow 
and cannot contain more than six letters ; the Trccrpa was a very close family 
corporation with its own religions rites and therefore its own ispsTg chosen 
from among its members. It would be very natural that when one of the TTOcrpai 
BoukoAiSoov at one and the same time numbered a ypappaTEUS irdcrrpcov and a 
ypapiiOTsus (Sapocnos) among its members the IspsTs should join with them 
in an offering which delicately drew attention to the fact. This may also 
account for the unusually large size of the votive tablet. 

The name TTaucrlcrrporrog "’ApiOTfj appears in a long list of over five 
hundred men who, about 70 b.c., honoured a gymnasiarch of Rhodes.-*’ The 
name EoKAslSas AscoviSa also appears in that list (1. 211) and is therefore 
restored in 1. 3 as it fits the space. This inscription was found near Rhodes 
which was founded jointly (408 b.c.) by lalysos, Kameiros and Lindos 
(Diodorus, xiii. 72) ; their citizens may therefore have had duties and privileges 
connected with its affairs and, as Mr. Buckler has pointed out to me, the 
Indices of the S.G.D.I. contain so many cros.s-references to citizens of the three 
older states whose names appear both in local inscriptions and in the long 
Rhodian list that there is nothing unusual in the duplicate mention of 
notualarpccTos ’Apiorea and EuKAsiSas AscoviSa. 

The name TsAsaidva^ is new; other TeAEoi- names are TeAsaias, 
TsAsCTiKpdTris, the suffix -ocva^ is extremely common in Rhodes, e.g. 
’Aynaidva^, ©saTTsaidva^, Tipaaidva^, TTsvaidvaf, etc. Euphragoras is also 
a favourite Rhodian name, though rare elsewhere.-' 

On the evidence of the inscription it is clear that the relief came from 
Rhodes, or, at all events, that the dedication was engraved on it there. The 
donors probably belonged to Kameiros and lived in the first half of the first 
century b.c., a date supplied by the above-mentioned Rhodian inscription 
of B.c. 70. 

C. A. Hutton. 


/,(?. xii. 1. 46. 1. 445 (= 3791). Silloge Epujrnphica di Rodi c Cos; van 

Cf. to 7.6^. xii. 1 ; ^laiuTi,Nuova Gelder, o/>. Cif. 
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The accounts of the war in Euboea (349-8) given by Beloch ^ and Kahr- 
stedt ^ are contradictory, their chief points of difference being : — (i) Was 
there only one expedition to Euboea at this time or two ? (ii) When did 
the incident of the kidnapping of IMolossus take place ? (hi) Was the result 
of the war a \’ictory for Athens or for Euboea, or was it indecisive ? The 
ancient authorities upon whom we depend for the solution of these problems 
are divided into two kinds ; — one fairly consecutive narrative (Pint. PJiocion. 
XII-XIV), and many allusions or disconnected anecdotes to be foimd in the 
orators Demosthenes and Aeschines, and their scholia. 

Let us start with Plutarch’s narrative. For though he is later than 
most of our authorities it is only by connecting the fragments of his prede- 
cessors with his continuous account that we can hope to make a compre- 
hensive picture of these events. He tells us ; — TrapaSuopevou 5 ’ eis ttiv 
EO poiav ToO OiAIttttou, . . . Kai Toeg ttoAsis olKSioupsvou 6i6c Tupdvvcov, 
HAourapyou 5 s toO ’EpeTpieco? kcAcOvtos tou? ’AOrivalous Kal Seopevou 
TTiv vfjaou l^sAsaOai KaTaAau| 3 avop£vr|v Otto toO MockeSovos dTrsardAri 
aTpaTTiyo? 6 Ocokicov, SOvapiv ou ttoAAtiv, 65 tcov JksT 

ouarriaopEvcov STolpcos irpo? ourov. EOpoov 5 s TTpo 5 oTCov d-rravTa usord 
... £15 kIvSuvov p£yav KorT£crrr|. Kal Tiva A690V xcxpd 5 pa paOha tcov 
TTE pi Td? Tapuvas £TnTre 5 cov diroKpurTTopEvov KCcraAapcov, ca/VEiyev ev 
TOUTCP Kai OVVEKPOTEI TO paxipcbTOCTOv Tfjs SuvdnECOs . . . (Here follow 
moralisings and an account of Plutarchus’ desertion with his mercenaries. 
The Athenians sally led by Phocion toOs erriAEKTous £xcov, and preceded 
by the iiTTTEis. The result is a victory.) ek toutou tov te HAourapxov 
E^ePaAEV EK Tps ’EpETplas, Kai ZdpT)Tpa cppoupiov eAoov ETriKaipoTCXTov . . . 
OCTous iAapev aixpaAcoTous "EAArivas d9fiKE. . . . etteI Se ToOva 
SiOTTpa^apEvos diTETTAEUCTEv 6 (pcoKicov . . . Taxd . . . Eyveoaov oi ASrivaToi 
TTIV ep-TTEiplcxv Kai pobpriv toO dvSpog. 6 ydp pet’ ekeTvov eAOcbv Eiri 
Td TtpaypaTa MoAoaaos oOtcos ErroAepriaev, coerre Kai jeov exOros utto- 
XEipios ysvEaOai toIs ttoAepIois. 

Starting with the first question (how many expeditions were sent to 
Euboea), we note that Plutarch describes only one, that of Phocion; but 
Plutarch was only writing a biography. We must, then, see what other 
references can be identified with this expedition and the battle of Tamynae. 

(i) An allusion to the ettIAektoi (cf. supra) is also to be found in Aesch. 
II. 109 : Kai Tag eis EOpoiav crrpcxTElas EOTpareuadppv,® Kai Tpv £v 

1 Grirch. Gesch. III. i. 49t and ii. 278, vierlen Jahrhumhrts i\ Chr., Diss. Greifs- 
following Schaefer, Dcmosthnies, H-. 78. wald. 1913. p. 116. 

- Forschungen, p. 54, followed by E. = The plural here must not be allowed to 
Fokotny, Studien zur griechischen Geschichtc confuse the issue. Aeschines is including 
im sechstrn und funfttn JahrzGintcn dcs the expedition to Euboea of 357 e . c . 

S 46 
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Taiiuvais pidxiiv ev toTs ettiAektois oOtco EKivSuvsuaa wote kokeT 
crTE 9 ccvco 6 fivai Kai SEupo f|Kcov TrdAiv Otto ToO’S'niiou, Tf)v te viktiv Tfi^ ttoAecos 
dcTroyyEiAas, ktA. This is evidently the same battle ; and Aeschines goes on 
to confirm Plutarch’s statement that Phocion was general there. The presence 
of only EiriAEKToi, as shown by both authorities, suits Plutarch’s reference to 
the few soldiers whom Phocion had brought over with him. For the etti- 
Aektoi were not the elite of the citizen army, brigaded separately on the field, 
whenever Athens went out Trav5r)pEi. They were the small number of citizen 
volunteers selected from the KordAoyoi, when a restricted citizen force only 
was required.^ 

(ii) In III. 86 seq., Aeschines gives a fuller account of this battle at 
Tamynae. It can be identified with the one in which he had taken part, 
because the orator drops from the second into the first person, when he comes 
to the actual narrative. . . . etteiSt) 6i£(3r|TE eis EO^oiav TTAourdpxco 
PoriOriiJovTES . . . etteiSti Se Taxiora eIs Tapuvag rrapfiAfiopEv, the 
hostile Euboeans attacked us. Kai eI p-q TTpcoTov psv SeoSv tis lacoaE to 
arporroTrEbov, etteiO’ oi oTparicbTai oi upETEpoi Kai oi Trei^oi Kai oi iTTTTEls 
dvbpES EysvovTo dyaOoi, Kai Tcapd tov imroSpopov tov ev Tapuvaig e^ 
Trapord^Ecos poyfi KparriaavrES dcpsTaav utroa'TTOvSous tous ttoAepious, 
EKivSuvEUCTEv ov f) TroAi? aiaxioTOt TrafiElv. The last sentence confirms 
Plutarch’s statement that the prisoners taken by the Athenians were 
released. 

So we have already identified one expedition led by Phocion, which 
consisted of a small force only of infantry and cavalry, and which was seriously 
cornered at Tam}Tiae, but managed with good luck to fight its way out. Are 
there any references to another expedition ? 

(а) [Dem.] LIX. 3 (343-0 B.c.) alludes to an expedition TravSqpEi to 
Euboea as about to start at the same time as an expedition -rravSqpET to 
Olynthus. This is, of course, literally impossible ; biit the sentence is loosely 
worded. What it does indicate is that an expedition -rravSqpei to Euboea 
was under consideration at the time of the Olynthian war, i.e. 349-8 b.c. 
The expedition of Phocion and the E-rriAeKTOi could not be described as 
TravbqpEl. 

( б ) In Dem. XXXIX. 16 (348 b.c.), Mantitheus accuses Boeotus : — 6 t’ eIs 
T apuvas TrapfjAOov oi dAAoi, £v9d5E tou 5 Xoas dycov dTrEAEi 99 q Kai toE 
Aiovuaiois KavapEivas lyopEUEV . . . diTEAOovTcov 6 ’ e^ EOpdiag twv 
arpoTicoTOJv AmoTa^iou TTpoCTeKAqOq. The use of oi dAAoi implies that this 
was an expedition of all the citizens. Mantitheus does not say ‘ Boeotus 
was selected from the KardAoyos, but he failed to attend.’ He merely savs 
that when the rest went, Boeotus did not. Mantitheus also provides us with 
the means of dating this expedition more exactly : it covered the period from 
the end of February to the end of March (Xdes to Aiovuaia), 348 B.c.^ 


^ Cf. Aeschines in the same speech, § 75, 
/.G. IP. 6S0, 1. 12 {274 b.c.), and Fergxison, 
Hellenistic Athens, p. 251, note 2, and p. 377. 
^ Kahrstedt also distinguishes this expedi- 


tion from that sent to aid Plutarchus, His 
reason is that the first expedition was really 
sent to Eretria, so it could not bo called an 
expedition ‘ to Tamynae/ since that only 
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Thus there are t^YO allusions in Demosthenes to an expedition to Euboea 
TravSriiJiET, which cannot have been the expedition of the ettIAsktoi already 
identified. The first reference speaks of it as under consideration : the 
second iuijtlies that it actually took place. A third passage from the same 
orator (XXI. 161 seq.. 347 n.c.) confirms this second passage, and serves to 
bring the expedition TravSriiJSi into relation with Phocion’s expedition while 
jjreserving the distinction between the two. 

Demosthenes is speaking of the last three occasions on which voluntary 
contributions (IrnboCTEis} had been asked for by the Athenian state.® He 
alludes to the contributions for the Euboean war of 357,’^ and proceeds to 
take as further examples some EmSoaEis slg ’OAuvOov, and a third series, 
which (as the context shows) was raised for military purposes in Euboea. 
Again, as in the speech against Xeaera. the two objectives are mentioned 
together. But our third passage from Demosthenes also tells us something 
about what forces actually were sent. Demosthenes says that ileidias did 
not at first contribute ; etteiSp 5e TroAiopKeicr6ai tou 9 ev Tapuvais crTpa- 
TiwTas E^pyyEAAeTo, Kai -rravTas E^iEvai Toi/g uttoAo firoug iTTireag, obv 
Eig ouTog fjv . . . TrapsAGoov etteScokev. A few lines later Demosthenes mentions 
that Phocion 6 owpcrrpyog sent for the cavalry from Argura sig 5ia66xpv : 
the context shows that these IrnrElg are ol uttoAoittoi (to whom ileidias 
properly belonged), and that in the interval they had reached Argura in 
Euboea. They \^-ere now being summoned to relieve some other cavalry under 
the command of Phocion. Thus Demosthenes implies an expedition TravSppei 
to Euboea, following on an e.xpeditnm led bv Phocion. 

The simplest way to interpret the situation is to recognise that the soldiers 
who were being besieged in Tamynae were Phocion and his troops, sent to 
aid Plutarchus. As we have seen, thev (a small force of imTEig and oTrAiTai) 
liad been hemmed in, and put to serious peril there. Xews of this danger 
reached Athens, and created such alarm that it was decided to dispatch a 
rescuing expedition of all the rest of the able-bodied citizens. Because Heidias 
was an irnrEug, Demosthenes in his attack on him only mentions that all the 
rest of the cavalrij had to serve. But it follows, a fortiori, that all the hoplites 
also were sent.® 

So we have shf)wn that there is definite evidence for the sending of two 
expeditions to Euboea : ® one of a few soldiers umler Phocion to help Plutarchus, 
another raised TravSppEi to rescue Phocion at Tamynae. Before we conclude 
with a compi).site narrative of the whole campaign, our second question must 


liappened lucidDutallv to be it's goal : for 
the Athenians did not know they would be 
compelled to tiLrht precisely there. This 
argument is needlessly subtle : Demos- 
thenes tuily says Trapf)A6ov £15 Tanuva?, not 
^ ets TaaOva? arpcn-gia. However, Kahrste<lt 
in this particular ha[){)ens to get the right 
re-^ult by whatever methods. 

On the general subject cf. A. Kuenzi, 
’ETTiSoaic;, Dims, l^ern. lh:*3. 

“ Cf. Drich Kaduge. Znr Zeitbest'nnmung 


lbs luboiffchen iinil olynthischcn KriegSy Diss. 
Ciiessen, 1908, who cites Dem. XVIII. 91) 
and l.G. II-. li. 1, 1612, 1, 301 (356-5 b.c.). 

® The above account is not widely 
divergent from that in the C 'ambridgc A ncient 
HiMnrg^ Vol. VI. p. 231 ; but Mr. Pickard- 
Canibri<lgo has not fully represented the 
character and importance of the second 
expedition, as the last sent out TravSimsi 
beffjre Chaeronea. 

® Beloch had denied this, loc. clt. siipr<i. 
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be answered : when was Molossus captured? By identifyins; oi £V Tapuvais 
OTporricoTai with Phocion's force, we avoid Kahrstedt's worst error. He 
identified these soldiers with jMolossus and his garrison; and so was com- 
pelled to suppose that Phocion in 349-8 (winter) went to Euboea, left a garrison 
in Tamynae under ilolossus, and then returned to rescue them. This course 
of events, which Kahrstedt admits to be beyond explanation, needlessly 
diverges from Plutarch's narrative. According to Plutarch, Molossus was an 
official successor to Phocion ; and we have no indication that he was captured 
at Tamynae rather than anywhere else in Euboea. 

On the other hand, Kahrstedt is certainly right in identifying IMolossus 
and his force with the Athenians, of whom we hear in ScJtol. ad Dem . Y. 5 ; — 
(HAoUTapxos) SiaAuaapsvos d-rraiTouvTcov tcov ^evcov tov pia66v, outoTs 
’A6r|vaiwv Aoydbas Spaa? eSookev, oi be ’Afipuaioi v' TdAavTa TrepkpavTej 
sAucavTo auTous (cf. Schol. ad Dem. XXI. 110). The last which Plutarch had 
told us about his namesake. Plutarchus, was that Phocion e.xpelled him from 
Eretria. Evidently, Plutarchus had no hopes of placating the general whom 
he had betrayed : but later a reconciliation was effected with the Athenians 
(biaAuCTdpsvog). "With this event should be connected the scholia to Dem. 
XIX. 290. Demosthenes has alluded to the prosecution of Hegesilaus, 
Eub ulus’ nephew, and the scholiast explains : — ofixos sis E0(3oiav STTScrTpa- 
xfiypasv 6 t£ tco ITAouTdpxcp Tpv popOaioo' STrepipav ’Adpvaioi, cog eIttsv Iv 
chiArnTTiKoIs (be. Y. v). SKpiSp Ss cos cruvs^aTTcrrriaas xco TTAouxdpxcp xov 
5f)pov, ktA. By eTTScrxpctTfiypasv some kind of additional command is 
meant ; be. either a command held along with another CTTpaxpyos, or one 
taken over in succession to another crrpocTpyos. As the word is not found 
again, except when used of the Hellenistic or Roman officials in Egypt {e.g. 
Dittenberger, O.G.I.S. II. No. 708, 1. 18), the choice between these meanings 
must be determined by reference to the possible facts. It is unlikely that 
there was any general additional to Phocion in command of the ETriAEKxoi, 
since they were only a small expedition. So if Hegesilaus held an ‘ additional ’ 
command as a CTxpocxpyoj, and joined with Plutarchus in deceiving the 
Athenian people, we should rather connect his treason with the reconciliation 
and the kidnapping of Molossus. 

AVhen, then, can a successor to Phocion in Euboea have been required ? 
As wc have seen, the expedition TxavSppEl lasted roughly from February to 
March. So some three months must still have remained till the end of the 
official year (July, 348) after the worst of the difficulties in Euboea had already 
been settled. We have no evidence that Phocion continued in Euboea ; on 
the contrary, from I.G. II^. i. 207, we find that in Thargelion (May), 348, he 
was associated with Chares and Charidemus in the command of an army, 
which was somehow connected with Orontes, satrap of Dascyleum.^^ Hence 


Cf. u7rocTTpaTT)y€co (= to hold a sub- 
ordinate command). 

The inscription is known from four 
small fragments (one of which is only extant 
in copies). It is dated in the prytanis of 


Pandionis : the thesmothetae of 349-S (liri 
KciAXiudxou) and the month Thargelion are 
mentioned in the text. Since the prytanis 
of Pandionis actually fell in Thargelion this 
year (cf. Kirchner ad foe.), the date May 34S 
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it is reasonable to suppose that by that date Phocion must have left Euboea, 
and was ^^’ith these two generals probably on the Hellespont. 

The onlv serious difficulty of this hypothesis is that it compels us to 
suppose that Plutarch has omitted from his narrative a orpocTTiyos, who 
occurred between Phocion and Molossus. But this supposition is not hard 
to credit when one considers the moralistic character of Plutarch’s account. 
He onlv mentions Molossus at all to point the contrast with Phocion : for this 
purpose Hegesilaus was not so appropriate. 

Then it will have been during Hegesilaus’ period of command that the 
reconciliation was effected. This would have been the most likely time, for 
Hegesilaus, as Eubulus’ nephew, was connected with the party responsible 
for the original help to Plutarchus (Dem. XXI. 110). So far as the scholiast 
gives any indication, it appears that there was an interval between the recon- 
ciliation and the treachery toward Molossus. Hence we may suppose that 
Molossus succeeded Hegesilaus in July, 318, and was kidnapped shortly after- 
wards. AVhen the reconciliation was seen to be fallacious, it would be natural 
that Hegesilaus was accused of having occasioned it corruptly. Plutarchus 
to secure pay for his mercenaries demanded a ransom of 50 talents. It was 
paid, and the prisoners were restored : hence we find (Paus. I. xxx\’i. 4) that 
Molossus’ grave was in Attica. 

Our last question — who, if anybody, won this war — is. best answered 
by a narrative illustrating our conclusions. 

In 349 (summer), Philip, who had begun his attack on Olynthus, set on 
foot a plan to prevent the Athenians from aiding the Olynthians (Plut. Phoc. 
XII). His method was to supjiort various aspirants to the post of truant 
in the cities of Euboea. One of these, named Cleitarchus, an exile (Aesch. 
III. 87, schol.), tried to create a popular insurrection in Eretria, a city which 
was then in the control of Plutarchus, a supporter of Athens (Schol. ad Dem. 
V. 5). 

Contemporary Athenians do not give Plutarchus any title ; but he seems 
to have been in fact a Tupocvvos (ibid.) (though perhaps nominally TTpocrrctTrig 
ToO Stipou). Plutarchus appealed to Athens for help; and this request was 
opposed by Demosthenes (ibid, and Schol. ad Dem. XXI. 110), who foresaw 
that it would prejudice the chances of helping Olynthus. But Eubulus, influ- 
enced by Meidias, who was a personal friend of Plutarchus (Dem. ibid.), brought 
it about that Phocion with oi erriAeKTOi and some Itt-tteTs was sent (Plut. Phoc. 
XII). The date of the expedition cannot be determined exactly. Phocion 
found the situation in Eretria made perilous by treachery (Plut. Phoc., ibid.). 
Perhaps he thought it unsafe to remain in the city itself : at any rate he marched 

seems almost certain. \\'hat exactly the arpocricoTai is concerned with the raising of 
three generals had to do with Orontes is not mercenaries for the coming campaign, 
quite clear. Chares had been in Chalcidice, Contemporary estimates of ransoms 

but had left there : Charidemns was the vary greatly : e,g. Dem. XIX. 169 quotes 
general on the Hellespont (Philochorus, 3-5 minas a man; Aesch. II. 100, at least 
Frag. 132). Both went to help Olynthus a talent a man, when they are speaking of 
in the summer of 348. Hence it is likely the same prisoners ! 
that this inscription with its reference to 
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to a position near Tamynae, where he found himself threatened on all sides 
by hostile forces {ihid. and Aesch. III. 86). 

Cleitarchus is not mentioned at this point by our authorities (except 
ScJiol. ad Aesch. III. 87) : instead, we are told that there was a general move- 
ment against Athens throughout Euboea, inspired by fears of Athenian annexa- 
tion {Schol. ad Dem. XXI. 110). The leaders specially named by Aeschines 
are Callias of Chalcis who had rallied all Euboea, and brought over additional 
forces from Macedon (Aesch. III. 87), and his brother Taurosthenes, who had 
imported Phocian mercenaries. In face of the enemy, Phocion fortified a 
naturally strong position, and awaited their attack. Meanwhile he must 
also have managed to send a messenger to Athens announcing his danger. 
The soldiers, as was typical of Greeks, found Phocion's policy of waiting trying 
on their nerves; and Plutarchus (who was present supported by his own 
mercenaries), in addition suspected Phocion of cowardice. Hence, contrary 
to Phocion’s orders, he led his ^evoi in a sally in which they were followed by 
the Athenian i-rTTrsIs. Both forces were beaten. Plutarchus and his mercen- 
aries scattered, and made their escape : the cavalry were later rallied by one 
Cleophanes. As the enemy began to assault the stockade, Phocion made a 
counter-attack in which the e-rriAsKTOi distinguished themselves. Phocion 
thus turned his apparent failure into a complete victory, and succeeded later 
in coming to terms with his opponents by generously releasing his prisoners. 
Meanwhile a relief expedition -rravSniisT had been sent from Athens : the cavalry 
landed at Argura, the hoplites near Styra (Dem. XXL 132 seq.). It was 
evident at once that they were not needed for their original purpose, but 
Phocion employed some of the cavalry to take the place of his tired troops. 

It remained to deal with Eretria itself. Plutarchus by his disloyalty at 
Tamynae had forfeited the good-will of Athens. Since he could not be trusted 
to stand firm in an emergency, Phocion expelled him from Eretria, and handed 
over the city to the 5fjnos. It seems that Athens maintained a garrison of her 
own ^evoi there till peace was concluded.^^ The main Athenian stronghold, 
however, was placed at Zaretra, a commanding point in the centre of the 
island. After establishing a force of citizens there, Phocion left Euboea ; 
the rest of the citizen army returned to Attica, or went on to serve in Chalcidice 
(Dem. XXI. 197). 

With Phocion’s successors Hegesilaus and Molossus we have alreadv 
dealt. It may seem strange that Athens was content merely to ransom her 
citizens. The explanation lies in the other serious commitments in which 


Ifc seems impossible to determine 
whether these were obtained by express 
agreement with Phalaecus, the contemporary 
Tupavvos of Phocis, or whether they were 
merely allowed to earn their living in the 
winter months by finding casual employ- 
ment abroad. The scholiast seems to have 
confused them with the fugitive Phocian 
mercenaries of 346. 

It is difficult to unravel the exact 


details of Plutarch's account of this battle. 
Perhaps he did not quite understand his 
authorities. He distinguishes the fdAoyl 
from the Irri^eKTOi. As the ^ttiXektoi will 
have been the only Athenian infantry 
on the field, perhaps these were the brigade 
of loyal Eretrians. 

Aesch. I. 113. with schol., ■which can 
only belong to this period. 



ATHENS AND EUBOEA, 349-8 B.C. 


Athens was iiiomeiitarily involved. She had to protect the Chersonese against 
Philip and to help the besieged Olynthians. Hence also in the summer of 348 
pav was not forthcoming for the dicasts (Dem. XXXIX. IT) ; and it was 
jjroposed to appropriate the Theoric fund for military purposes ([Dem.], LIX. 
3), though this motion was qua.shed by Eubulus. So Athens could not spare 
the men or the money for another campaign abroad. It was cheaj)er to pay 
the ransom and have done with Euboea. 

Before the Olympic truce of 348 (Aesch. II. 12), there were present in 
Athens ambassadors from Euboea discussing peace. Aeschines’ statement 
cannot be interpreted to prove whether the initiative in these negotiations 
came from Euboea or from Athens. In our reconstruction of the Euboean 
war the final stage is seen to have been practically a defeat for the Athenians. 
But the terms of peace were inconclusive. Athens withdrew her garrisons 
from Euboea, and the cities were left free to choose whether they would support 
her or Philip. Carystus seems to have been loyal to Athens {[Dem.] ^ II. 
38) : Eretria was dimded between the two factions : other cities, like Oreus, 
soon became definitely hostile. In fact, the result was indecisive, and gave 
Philip an opportunity again to use Euboean parties for his own ends, till in 
341 B.C. Athens created the Euboean league. 

H. AV. P--V.RKE. 


Dem. IX. 37 ; there is no evidonoo had involved his return to iiower. 
that the reeoneiliatioii with Plutarchus ever 



ATTIC BLACK-FIGURED FRAGMENTS FROM NAUCRATIS 
[Plates XY-XYII] 

We understand that it is not proposed to publish the Attic vase-fragments 
found at Naucratis in the London section of the Corpus Yusorum : we have 
therefore asked Mr. Walters for permission to publish a selection of them ; 
and our request has been kindly granted. 

The fragments are all from Naucratis. except Nos. 11 and 50. In refer- 
ences to the Corpus Yusorum we omit the rubric III He, and represent III Hd 
by d only. IVe refer freely to the second Oxford fascicule, soon to appear, of 
Corpus Yusorum: to Payne'.s forthcoming Aecroco/'bdfaa (abbreviated iV .) ; 



Fifu 1. — OiNocHor IN London. 

and to Beazley. Attic Black-figure: a Sketch (abbreviated ABS.). lYe 
had hoped to give page-references to Necrocorinthia : but the page-proof 
has been held up. 

I. Fig. 1. 88. 6-1. 566. Olpe. Nnukratis. ii, PI. 9, 5. Handle and foot 
modern. Bam. The filling ornament is of early character. For the ornament 
below the ram’s neck compare the Piraeus vase in Athens (Pfuhl, Fig. 88), 
and the lion amphora in London (74. 4-10. 1 : Jacobsthal. Ornumente. PI. 7) ; 
for the worm-like lines adhering to the border we must go back even farther, 
to Phaleron vases like the centaur krater in Athens {Jukrbuch, 2, PL 4) or 
Acropolis 364 (Graef. PL 13). 

J. H.S. — VOL. XLIX. 


S 
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Another ram on an olpe of the same class, Oxford 505 (C'.Th Oxford. 
PI. 13. 1^2). 

End of the seventh century (Payne. N.). This vase, and Nos. 2-5. 
belonjj to a group of tall oinochoai (‘olpai’) with trefoil mouth, echinus 
foot, high double handle, picture on the side. For the shape complete, see 
Morin-Jean, Dessin des animaitx. p. 161. Fig. 187, or 27. jn 297. 1 

(better, Oxford. PL 13. 1-2). The shape is a favourite with Corinthian 
potters ; the Attic group to which ours belongs has been dealt with by 
Payne (AL). Add to his list the following : — 

1. Villa Giulia, from Cei vetii. Siren. 

2. Florence, fragment. .Siren. 

3. Boston ,o55. Fairbanks. PI. G4. Siren. 

4. London B 102. 3. Sdiikratis. i. PI. 6, 2. Siren. 

o. Berlin 16.j8. Boar. 

6. Villa (iiulia. from Cervetri. Fore-part of boar. 

7. Heidelberg M 43. fragment. (Horse.) 

8. Stuttgart V 30. Cock. 

9. Tubingen C 41. Watzinger. PI. 4. Cock. 

10. London B 102. 2. Xidikrati.---. i. PI. 0. 1. Cock. 

11. Delos. Deloi. X. PI. 44. 591. Dolphins. 

12. Delos. l>(:tus. ih. 592. Anchor. 

13. Boston, fragment from Xaucratis. F’airbanks. PI. 38. 3.53. 3 (Herakles and 

Triton ?). 

14. Oxford, fragments of several ; see C.F. Oxford, PI. 1, 25-32. 

These jugs, and those given by Payne, form a compact group : the lion 
olpe Brussels A 1388 is a late straggler. The shape continues to be used bv 
the Amasis painter and his contemporaries, but differently decorated. The 
latest example is Louvre F 322. 

2. PI. X\', 32. 86.4-1.1171. Olpe. Eider: what remains is the bridled 
head of the horse, and part of the reins. The cheek is chipped. For the 
subject compare the olpe Louvre MNB 2035. another in Taranto, and frag- 
ments of a third in Heidelberg (H 43. head of a bridled horse). A good specimen 
of the dank-maned, ghostly rocking-horse of the seventh centurv and earlv 
sixth (Piraeus am])hora; Louvare dinos E 874). 

About 600. 

3. PI. XYII, 10. B 102. 22. Olpe. A winged thing with eye and eve- 
brow. We can’t think what on earth this is. 

Early sixth century. 

4. pi. XY. 10. B 102. 23. Olpe. A lion carrying off a fawn in its mouth. 
The necks, and the lion's eye and nose, are red. White spots on the lion’s 
nose and brow, and also on the forehead. For the subject compare an 
Etruscan bucchero oinochoe in the Louvre, C 563 (Morin-Jean, p. 151). 

Early sixth century. Payne, N. 

5. Fig. 2, 4. 88. 6-1. .588. Olpe. Payne, A. Lion (sejant regardant). 
Muzzle, tongue, cornea, neck, red : white teeth. 

Early sixth century : in style near Xo. 1. Eecalls the painter of Louvre 
E 874 (Payne. AL). 
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6. Fig. 2, 1—2. B 601. 25 and 23. Large plate. In the centre, gorgoneion. 
In the zone next it. a floral ornament, and a lion sejant regardant. There 
was no doubt a similar lion on the other side of the plant. Then came another 
1 3 4 



o 


Fig. 2. — Fr-\gments is London. 

1-2, Plate ; 3, Din'os ; 4, Oisochoe. 

zone : the hind-paw of a feline remains, and the hind-hoofs, with pasterns, of 
a horse. On the rim, a floral ornament, and a ram (not a goat as in the 
catalogue), then a lion, and the tail of a sejant feline, probably a sphinx. On 



umrm 

% 


Fig. 3. — Colemn-kbater is London, 

the edge, chevrons. There are two other fragments of the same plate in 
O.xford (C'.r. Oxford. PL 1. 3-4). 

Beginning of the sixth century. By the painter of the Louvre dinos 
E 874 (Payne, N .) : compare the plate Acropolis 51.5-516 (Graef. PI. 23). 
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7. Fig. 5. B 101. Column-krater. yaulratis. ii, PI. 13, 2. A griffin- 
bird between two spliinxes. Part, of the griffin’s breast is lost. On the griffin- 
bird. common in Corinthian, rare in Attic, see Runipf, 11 andmalereien in Veil, 
p. 48, and Pavne, A’. A good example on the amphora Louvre E 816 (C.l . 
Louvre <1. PI, 1. 9). 

First quarter of the sixth century : the whitish clay connects it with three 
other vases, among them the lekanis in Dresden (Payne. A’.). 

8. PI. XYII. 8. B 601. 26. Dinos. Above, floral ornament ; below, 
sirens confronted. This belongs to the small dinos London B 100 (NauJcratis, 
ii, PI. 9. 6 ; new. Figs. 4-.5). and fits in under the panthers. 

First quarter of the sixth centurv. 

The single human figure who often appears among the monsters of the 
■ mi.xed animal frieze ' in Corinthian and early Attic black-figure is often 
characterised as Hermes by a caduceus. Hermes is not picked haphazard ; 
as traveller and mediator he links the world of monsters to the world of man 
and civilisation. 

9. Fig. 2. 3. B 103. 14. 2. Dinos. Riders. To the left, nose, mouth, 
beard, and shoulder of the horseman. Walters noticed that this belonged to 
the same vase as the fragment published in yauJcmtis. ii. PI. 9, T. 

First quarter of the sixth centtiry. 

10. PI. XV. 11. 88.6-1.588. Small dinos. Lioness, boar. 

Late first quarter of the sixth century. Akin to the Komast group (see 
below on Nos. 12, 16-22). 

11. PI. X\'H, 7. 8(). 4-1. 1229. Dinos. Part of a feline : below, a 
boar. The vase seems to have a thin pale-buff slip ; but so has the Piraeus 
amphora ; and our fragment is not certainly \in-Attic. 

Early sixth century. 

12. PI. XV, Figs. 6. 2, and 1. 88. 6-1. 599, three fragments. Column- 
krater. A, warriors setting out : two horses, one with bent head (probably 
part of a quadriga), a hoplite with spear, and another hoplite (face with cheek- 
])iece remains) looking at him. The horse’.s eye is red. B, konins : two men 
dancing, dressed in short shirts: shirts and faces and necks red. These two 
fragments are by the same hand as the warrior fragment, and no doubt belong 
to the same vase, in spite of the ])attern above being narrower. A fourth bit 
of the same vase is in Oxford (C.T’. Oxford. PI. 2, 3). 

First quarter of the sixth century : one of a number of column-kraters 
belonging to the Komast group (see Payne ; A^. : and below, Nos. 16-22). On 
early Attic column-kraters in general, .see Payne, N. 

13. PI. X\ , 4-5, and 18. B 601. 16 and 44. Small kantharos. 16 gives 
the upper half of Hermes (B^ • • • .), wearing chiton and mantle, and holding 
out his caduceus ; and part of a large lotus-flower. Above the picture a red 
line ; inside the vase, a pair of red lines. 44 gives the legs of two male figures, 
wifh part of the cul of the vase. One figure has a long chiton, the other a 
shorter chiton ; both have mantles and stave.s. Below the picture a red line : 
then a plastic fillet with dots on it : then, on the cul, three lines, and a band 
with dots from top and bottom. For the drawing of the mantles, compare the 
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Berlin fragment 5987, and the ciip-fragnieuts Acropolis 1911 (Graef, PI. 82). 
The drajied figures have an old-fashioned, stuffed look — same back and front — 
which recalls the Crow corslet {Olympia, iv, PI. -59) or even, earlier, the 
Alexandros of the Chigi vase ; see Payne. X. 

Early sixth century. On the shape, see Xo. 14. 

14. PI. X\,17. B ()01. 14. Small kantharos. Above, a red line. Inside, 
a red line. The chariot of Achilles. IVhat remains is part of a horse’s mane, 
the head of a man at the horses' heads, and the inscription PATPOQU(os) 
retrograde. The horse's mane and the man's face and neck are red. For the 
subject, compare the big kantharos by Xearchos. Acropolis 611 (Graef. PL 36; 
Pfuhl, Fig. 236). though there it is Achilles himself who stands at the horses’ 
heads (see CVrede in A.M. 41, pp. 267 and 341). On koppa in Attic vases, see 
Kretschmer, p. 100 : the latest koppas are on little-ma.ster cups ; to Kretsch- 
mer s examples add the lip-cups Loiutc F 90 (Pettier. PI. 70) and Munich 
2148 (J. 26). 

Early sixth century. From a kantharos of just the same type and style 
as Xo. 13. A fragment of a third kantharos, of the same type and style, from 
Xaucratis, is in Cambridge (X 131. 71 ; part of a frontal chariot and of a 
warrior to the left of it ; below, a red line, then a plastic fillet, dotted ; inside, 
shiny black, with a red line) ; and fragments of two others, from Xaucratis, 
which are at lea.st close, are in Oxford (C'.V. O.xford, PI. 3. 11-12). That such 
kantharoi should be common at Xaucratis is natural : they must have been 
meant to re[)luce the ' chalices ’ of Ionian. ‘ Xaucratite ’ fabric. 

The kantharos-fragments Acropolis 2133 (Graef, PI. 93) are later than 
our group, are well on in the second quarter of the century, but resemble ours 
in the small size, the dotted fillet, and the elaborate decoration of the ctd. The 
earlie.st complete kantharoi of the shape are Berlin 1737 (Gerhard, E.C.V. 
PI. 13. 1-3; Schaal. S.f. Fig. 32) and London 94. 7-18. 1 {J.H.S., 18, p. 289 
and Pis. 16 and 17. 1). 

15. PI. XI . 19. B 600. -50. Probably a kantharos. Part of the upper 
edge is preserved, without border. The break to the left below is recent, but 
we have not been able to find the lost ])iece. PPIAMOi, retrograde, and 
puzzling remains of the picture. The right-hand thing looks like a Doric 
column, but has a row (jf white dots running down the middle. 

Early sixth century. The lettering resembles that of the kantharos Xo. 1 4. 

16. PI. XI. 15. B 601. 46. Small concave-sided vase, probably a kantharos 
or the like. Inside, .shiny black, with two pairs of red lines. Komos : a naked 
man and a woman dancing. The woman’s cornea red. Above, two black lines. 

Early sixth century ; resembles the Komast group, division ii (see on 
Xo. 17). 

17. PL XY, 16. Xo number. Small kotyle. Komos: a man dressed in a 
short red shirt ; to the left, part of the hands of another. Above, a black line. 

Early sixth century : Komast grouj). Small Attic kotylai of Corinthian 
shape are common in the early part of the sixth century ; for complete kotylai 
in the same, style as ours see Greifenhagen. Eine attische sf. Gattung unci die 
Darstellnng dcs Komos im vi. Jalirhnndert. Pis. 3-4, and Pavne, N. See also 
C.T . Oxford, text to PL 13. 4 and 7. 
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18. PL XV, 9. No number. Small kotyle. Two sireu.s confronted. 
Above, a black line. 

Early sixth century ; akin to the Komast group. 

19. PI. XV. 23. B601.39. Smallkotyle. Ahairyman. To the left, high 
up, a woman’s hand, the white laid directly on the clay (see below on Xo. 27)- 
From the position of the hand, she may have been dancing. Above, two lines. 
The man may be a satyr (satyrs sometimes have human ears) or he may be a 
human reveller. 

Early sixth century : contemporary with the Komast group. 

20. PI. XV, 8. 1914. 3-17. 10. Cup. Convex lip. with zigzags. Then 

a red line. Then part of an animal frieze (lion). Inside, two red lines half-way 
down the lip, one between lip and bowl, one on the bowl. 

First cpiarter of the sixth century. Komast group (Pavne, A^.). On this 
class of cups see below, on Xo. 21. 

This cup differs not only from its fellows, but from all other Attic cups, in 
having a pronounced convex lip. (One or two later cups have a very slightly 
convex lip, see below on Xo. 45.) The convex lip is common though not 
universal in Corinthian cups (Munich 210, Lau, PI. 7, 2, Hackl and Sieveking 
PI. 7 and pp. 8 and 9, Figs. 11-13: Brussels A 2182), and in Ionian cups 
(Munich 485, Hackl PI. 18 : Copenhagen. C.V. PL 118. 7. Ionic, not Attic as 
stated in the Corpus) ; but in Attica offset lips are either straight or slightly 
concave. The zigzag pattern is found on Corinthian cup-lij)s. So a link 
between Attic and Corinthian. 

21. PL XV, 12. B 600. 0. Cup. Komos : not a sileii and a maenad, 
as in the catalogue, but parts of three male revellers, all dancing and holding 
horns. The picture may be completed by means of a cup in Athens by the 
same hand as ours (049 : Greifenhagen, PL 2). 

Early sixth century. Komast group, second division (see Greifenhagen, 
pp. 9 if., and Payne, N.). 

This and Xo. 22 (with which we mav associate Xo. 20) belong to the 
earliest group of Attic b.f. cups, a group which has been studied by Greifen- 
hagen and Payne. The shape (offset lip, decorated with rosettes or network, 
short flaring foot) is taken, with modifications, from Corinth. Another frag- 
ment of such a cup, from Xaucratis, is given in C.U. Oxford, PL 2, 4. 

22. PL XV, 7. B 103. 28. Cup. Outside, komos : legs and left hand 
of a reveller dancing : short shirt. Below, two lines. 

First quarter of the sixth century. Komast group (Payne. X.) : see 
on Xo. 21. 

23. PL XAM, 10-11 and PL XVII, 23. B 601. 41, and other fragments. Cup. 
Outside, on the lip, flowers ; below. A, Herakles ; B. komos. The bud is white. 
Herakles (chiton, lion-skin, quiver) moves quickly to r., looking round. The 
subject would seem to have been the Struggle for the Tripod, and the tripod will 
have been held in the left hand, the club in the right ; but this is exceedingly 
early for the subject. On the other side of the cup, a naked man is dancing 
with a phiale in his left hand. 

Early sixth century. Intermediate between the Komast cups and the 
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Siana cups (see above on No. 21 and below on No. 25). The style of the 
drawing is close to that of the Komast cups (see Payne, N.), but the 
scheme of decoration is that of the Siana cups. For the pattern, compare the 
Siana cup Athens 529 (Boss. Arch. Aiifsatze. 2. PI. 2 : A. Jacobsthal, Ornamenie, 
PI. 67, c). 

21. PI. XYII, 2. B 103. 17. Cup. Inside, two lions confronted, with a 
flower between. The stump of the cup-foot remains, and shows that the foot 
was at least of the same general type as in the Siana cups. 

Early sixth century. Belated to the Komast group. 

25. PI. XVI. 2. B 103. 2. Cup. The picture extends over the offset lip 
as well as the handle-zone. Komos : a youth and a girl dancing ; the 3 'outh 
naked, the girl dressed in a short chemise. The youth’s chest is red. 

Beginning of the second quarter of the sixth century. Very close, and 
probably by the same hand, a ciq) of the same type and subject in Gifttingen 
(Jacobsthal. Gbttingvr ruscn. PI. 1) : close also an amusing cup in Copenhagen 
(5179 : I'.F. Cop. PI. 113, 3), and the Louvre kotyle MXC 676. In style and 
subject the picture may be thought of as continuing the dancing-scenes of the 
Komast group. 

This cup and Xumber 26 belong to the second great group of Attic 
black-figured cups, which may be called the Siana group from two well-known 
cups found at Siana. and long held un- Attic, in the British Museum. The 
shape is derived from that of the Komast cups, and is the same in the main : 
but the lip is longer, and the foot, though still stout, taller. Good illustrations 
of the shape are given in Lau (PI. 18. 3. Munich 2122). by Jacobsthal {Orna- 
mente, PI. 67, n. JIunich 2121). and in the Copenhagen Corpus (PI. 113. 3 and 4. 
PI, 114. and PI. 100. 1). There is a picture in.side as well as outside. The 
outside pictures are often restricted to the handle-z(uie as in the Komast group, 
tlie offset lip being patterned ; but often, as in our cup, the figures spread over 
both handle-zone and lip; and sometimes both modes of decoration are used 
oil one cup. Overlap decoration is not a very good idea, but the cups make up 
for it by their clean and vigorous technique. Later, overlapping naturally 
appealed to Xikosthenes, who does something of the kind on his miserable 
nock-ani])horae. 

26. PI. X\T. 5. B 600. 28. Cup. Xaiikratis. i, PI. 13. 4. Inside, a man 
courting a boy. The man's knees were bent : his left arm chucks the chin ; 
his right was in the .same position as in No. 47. The bov raises his hand 
towards the man's beard: he has long hair, with a side-lock: the line at the 
end of the mouth is not a fos.sette but an accidental scratch. The chests 
are red. IVhat is to the right is probably part of a garment hanging in 
the field. 

This group of man and boy is a favourite in Attic black-figure from the 
second quarter of the sixth century onwards. The degree of intimacy varies. 
Good examples ; lip-cup in Berlin. 1773: fragment of a little-master cup in 
the LoiuTe, F 85; cup in Athens. Licht, Sittengeschichte, buppl. p. 208; tripod 
in Yale, 122 (Baiir, PI. 4); amphora in Wiirzburg (Langlotz, Bildhnnerschulen, 
PI. 13. 5). 8 ee also Beazley in G.F. Oxford, PL 3, 23. In red-figure the group 
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is not so common : cup by Peithinos in Berlin (Hartwig. PI. 25) ; cup, manner 
of Douris, in Munich. 2631. 

Early second quarter of the sixth century. Siana cuj). Belongs to the 
same stylistic grouj) as the Sianas Athens 529 (Ross, Arch. AiifrAze. 2, PL 2 = 
Baur, Centaurs, p. 14 ■, A, Jacobsthal, Ornnmente, PL 67. c). Louvre F 67 
(Pettier, PL 68), Louvre A 478 (Pettier, PL 17). 

27. PL XVI, 8. Xo number. From the shoulder of a large vase. Thick: 
inside reserved. A naked girl between two men, whose beards show to left and 
right. They were probably dancing — compare the late Corinthian neck- 
amphora London B 36 (Greifenhagen, PI. 5). 

About 570 : time of Sophilos. The flesh-white is laid directly on to the 
clay ground, as in vases by Sophilos and Klitias and certain other Attic pieces 
of about the same period : see C.F. Oxford, PL 2. 1. 

28. PL XVI. 12. B 600. 29. Eggy neck-amphora (' Tyrrhenian ’ shape). 
Naukratis, i, PL 13, 5. The armour of Achilles. The hero, naked and bearded, 
takes his helmet by the nasal. In front of him a woman (Thetis) holds the 
shield and the sword. The shield has white roundels on the rim. The thing 
looking like a spear-head in the lower right-hand corner of the fragment is the 
breast of the goddess and part of her upper arm : above this, the tip of the 
helmet-crest. Behind Achilles, a male hand holding a spear as a staff. Xeck. 
breast, and flank of Achilles are red. 

Second quarter of the si.xth century. Same style as in two other repre- 
sentations of the same subject, on vases of the same shape as ours in London 
(1922. 6-15, 1 : C.V. PL 23, 1) and Munich (14.50). On this subject, see 
Beazley, Vases in Poland, pp. 1-2. The loop held in Thetis' right hand is prob- 
ably the baldrick of the (concealed) sword — the shield being held on her left 
arm : compare the band-cup Vatican 325 (Albizzati. PL 3(5) or the Etruscan 
‘ Pontic ’ vase Cabinet des Medailles 172 (C.T'. C.M. PL 29, 4) : although on a 
hydria in the LomTe. E 869. of the same period and class as our fragment and 
its companions {C.V. Louvre d. PL 13). it seems to be thought of as supporting 
the shield. 

29. PL XVI. 16. B599. 1. Probably an eggvneck-amjdiora. The handle 

came to the right. Above, red and black tongues. The Judgment of Paris. 
The right-hand figure is Paris ; he wears a long white chiton, with a red mantle 
over both shoulders (worn as in the Lvdan eggv in Florence {J.H.S.. 4 11. PL 70) 
and other vases with the same subject (C.F. Louvre. PL 11. 1 and 7, and 6). 
The hair is bound with a fillet. The nose was longer than appears : the bridge 
is normal, what seems a wart is part of the border. Paris is probably moving 
away from Hermes and the goddesses, and looking back at them. The remains 
to the left are perhaps part of Hera's hand, holding a wreath, as in the Louvre 
tripod pyxis CA 616. 

The inci.sed inscription AJE = AAPos: was hardly written by the artist. 
The four-stroke sigma occurs at all times in Attic vase-painting, but the Ionic xi 
hardlv before the second half of the fifth century : the only xi we recall is in a 
nonsense inscription on a 8iana ciq) in Berlin (inv. 37.55 : Schaal. Sf. Fig. 35 : i). 

Second quarter of the sixth century : not far from Xo. 28. 
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20. PI. XVI, 7. B 601. 18. Neck-anipliora. quite likely an eggy of ' Tyr- 
rhenian ' shape. Judgment of Paris. "What remains is part of a Avoman to left 
(not to right as in the catalogue), dressed in a red peplos (the tip of the 
overfall shows to left of the letters) holding a wreath and a flower with a 
long stalk. Inscription, in red, BhPA. The wreath is incised against the 
body, but against the background (where the label co^'ers it in the photograph) 
painted only. In pictures of the Judgment of Paris the goddesses often carry 
wreaths (G.T. Louvre. PI. 11, 4 and 7. and 6) or flowers (C.T. Copenhagen, 
PI. 166. 1). Bed inscriptions are rare in Attic black-figure : Acropolis 586 and 
588; eggy neck-amphorae Tarquinia RC 5564 12, Pis. 9-10; phots. 

Moscioni 8259 and 8635) and Cambridge 44 (E. Gardner, PL 7 ; C.Y. Cam- 
bridge) ; hydria in London, B 76 (phot. Mansell) ; Tyrrhenian eggy in Berlin, 
1710 (Mieali, Slonu. PI. 83); fragment Eleiisis 881 (Demeter and Kore, 
inscribed EV EVSINIA) : and a number of Panathenaic prize amphorae. The 
vases in Cambridge and Tar<[uinia are in a single .style; and our vase belongs 
to the same period and broadly speaking the same stylistic group. 

Earlv second (piarter of the sixth centurv. 

31. PI. XM, 17 and 6. BOOL 13. Two fragments. Amazonomachy. (a) 
lower right-hand corner of the picture : an Amazon. Lykopis, fallen ; another 
Amazon running past her — what remains is left leg and calf. To the right, 
a spear. Blood shows on the lower of Lykopis’ chiton, and her cornea 
is drawn up to the upper eyelid. ((3) A bit of the left side of the picture : two 
warriors (not one, as in the catalogue) running side by side : one of them is 
called [PJelagon. Part of the right thigh and greave of the farther warrior 
remains. Below the lower border of the picture, two red bands. The bounding- 
line of the side-border in (a) has been gone over with a red line ; not in p. 

The vase is called a hydria in the catalogue : against this, that it is a 
pretty shiny black inside (and the inside of a hydria is reserved). It mav be 
such a vase as Acropolis 474 (Graef, PI. 17), a .sort of nujjtial lebes. 

Early second quarter of the sixth century. Smith noticed {CL Rev. 1888, 
p. 233, No. 16) that the fragments were very like the Francois vase in style. 
They stand very close to the hydria-fragments Acropolis 601 (Graef, PI. 28 ; 
see Beazley in J.H.S. 47, pp. 224-6 and A.B.iS., p. 16), which are probablv by 
Klitias. In two technical j)oints. also. London and Acropolis tally : the 
reserved details (face, arm. headband, girdle of Lykopis ; throne of Zeus), and 
the scumbled under-jiainting for a white which has now disappeared (leg of 
the running Amazon ; long chiton beside Hephaestus). The scumbling is 
regular in Caeretan hydriai. e.xtremely rare in Attica. For the drawing of 
the .shield, compare the shield behind Icarus in Acropolis 601, and the shield 
of Ares on the Francois va.se. 

32. PI. XV, 24. B 601. 17. Bhape doubtful. Thin; shiny black inside, 
with a red line. Kantharos 1 Aphrodite with Eros in her arms. A4 >PO(Site) 
retrograde. To the left, part of something. Peplos and mantle red with 
white rosettes. 

The black-tigure representations of women with children in their arms 
are collected by Hall in Philadelphia Mnaeum Journal, 6, pp. 86-7, and von 
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Massow in A.JI. II, p. 52 ; see also Greifenhagen, p. 98. Thrice, the woman is 
certainly Aphrodite : kotyle Acropolis 603 (Graef, PL 29) ; plaque Acropolis 
2526 (Graef. PI. 101 : put together wrongly) ; and our fragment. 

About 560-550. 

33. PI. XV. 13. B 600. 39. Lid ? Shiny black inside. A man and a 
youth. Rod hair and beard. Above, the pattern. 

Early mid-sixth century : recalls Lydos. 

34. PI. XVII, 3. B 600. 20. Amphora. Theseus and the Minotaur. 
Theseus grasps the monster's wrist, as often (e.t/. A'atican amphora 313, Albiz- 
zati, PI. 32 : London amphora B 148, C'.T'., PI. 25. 5 6). A young man looks 
on : his cloke has red roundels on it with white dots round them. 

Early mid-sixth century. 

35. PL XV, 25. B 601. 9. Shiny black inside (e.ff. a Xico.sthenic pyxis ?). 
Part of a figure to left, in long chiton and red mantle ; and the naked leg of 
a male ha.stening up. . . . BI^KAL'^L Klein {Liebl. ]>. 38). suggests 
KAeoPis koAos. But the name may be any -Pios name with the non- Attic 
contraction to -P 15 — HoAupis, TlapPis, or what not. 

Late middle of the sixth century. For folds and border of mantle, compare 
Acropolis 2112 (Graef, PL 92), for the folds the Chariklo of the Francois vase, but 
also a fragment in Oxford (C.TL, PI. 3, 18) which must be nearer the date of ours. 

36. PL XV, 28. B601. 48. Probably a kantharos. Inside, shiny black, 
with two red lines. Gigautomachy. Two giants to left, one striking with 
his spear, the other hurling a stone. Shield-devices, the forepart of a panther 
in profile : and pellets. A god is driving his chariot against them (forelegs of 
two horses, and part of the bent head of one. remain). Fire, rendered by 
brown strokes, falls on the shield of the foremost giant. 

About 550-540. 

37. PL XVII, 4. 1914. 3-17. 7. Kantharos. All that remains of the 

chief picture is the peaked lower end of a long chiton to the right of the handle. 
The handle is concave, with a red line on each side. Un the cul, dot-band, 
palmettos, dot-band, double rays, then a red line : then came the stem. Inside, 
red lines (once a pair) half-an-inch apart. For the exquisite palmette pattern 
compare the ivorv bands, Hogarth, Ephesus. PL 42, 15 and 19, and, in a 
measure, the seventh-century gold band from Thera, A.M. 28, PL 5, 13-14. 

About 540-530. 

38. PL XV. 20. B 601. 19. Kantharo.s-like vase. Concave. Shiny black 
inside. A head of Dionysos remains. 

About 540. 

39. PL XVII, 5. 88. 6-1. 592. Lid. A large lid, nearly flat, not unlike 
a lekanis-lid. A hole in the middle. Inside, shiny black, with a red line at 
the edge of the hole, and two others at intervals of an inch. The hole may 
have served to pass a bronze ring-handle through, as in red-figured pyxides 
of type C ; but we do not remember any analogy in black-figure. In any case 
the lid must have belonged to some sort of pyxis. Patterns ; animal frieze (a 
panther remains). 

About 540-530. 
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40. PI. XYI. 14. B 600. 48. Olpe ? (either that, or one of those small 
amphorae which this painter atfect.s ; hut more probably an olpe). The lower 
parts of three males, two naked, one wearing a long white chiton and a himation 
ami holding a sjiear staffwise. To the right, the two lines of the side-border. 
Between the two naked males, the tips of the hinder one's fingers : the gesture 
was the favourite Amasian (see the Wurzburg olpe, 11. T*. 1889, PL 4, or the 
Berlin amphora 1688, Adainek. j). 25). 

Middle of the sixth century. By the Amasis painter (Beazley. A.B.S. 
p. 35, No. 37). Compare, for instance, the Munich amphora 1383 (F.R. PI. 
151. 1 , and iii. p. 224). 

41. PI. XY, 29. B 600. 31. Oinochoe, shape III Xaulnttis, i, PI. 13, 7. 
Fight. A hojdite rmshing forward with red shield and raised spear. Facing 
him a horseman striking downwards with his spear. To the right the spear of 
a third warrior. The reins, which are ornamented with pairs of white studs. 
Seem to lie high on the horse's neck, but perhaps they are held in the rider's 
left hand on the offside. The black part below the right upper arm of the 
rider seems to be his left upper arm. 

The horse has a pompon : his teeth are white. The horseman wears a 
red cap (no tia])s) XN'ith a white border ; the border is decorated with diagonal 
incised linos. Every other bud in the pattern above the picture is red. 

Early third quarter of the sixth century. By the Amasis painter (Beazley, 
A.B.S. p. 35. Xo. 39). Yery close, the fight on a fragment of a scj^uat oinochoe 
in Oxford (C.F. PI. 3. 17); and the hoplite's crest-holder there is done in the 
same way as the caj)-border here. For Amasian horses compare No. 54 ; the 
amphora in Petrograd, Jdhrbiich. 42. PI. 11; the amphora in Geneva, 4; the 
London oinochoe B 524 (Beazley, A.B.S. PI. 11. 1). and the fragment in Palermo 
{Mo)>. Line. 32. PI. 91, 1). 

The shape, oinochoe Type III. is common in Attic from the time of Taleicles, 
about 550. onwards. 

42. PI. X\ I. 15. H 600 . 46. Neck-amphora. Reserved inside. Below, 
two black lines, then one or two red bands. Part of a four-horse chariot. On 
the offside, two figures moving togtdher to right — a male, wearing a spotted skin 
round his middle (the ends show between his naked legs) ami winged boots; 
and a female wearing a long peplos. Facing them a third figure, male, with 
naked legs and winged boots. The boot-wings are edged with white. The 
description in the catalogue is erroneous. 

Third quarter of the sixth century ; by the Aft’ecter (Beazlev. A.B.S. p. 38). 

43. PI. XVL 27. B 600. 49. Thin, reserved inside. Dionvsos to right, 
holding a vine-branch in his right hand, and a kantharos in his left ; beside him. 
Ariadne to right, in her left hand a horn ; the white dots at Dionvsos' knuckles 
probably represent her right hand. In front of them, a male, probably Hermes, 
standing to right, wearing a .short chiton with a spotted skin tied roimd it. 
There are tendrils on the vine ; the bunches of grapes are some red, some plain 
black, some black with incised .strokes. The description in the catalogue is 
wrong. 

Third quarter of the sixth centurv ; near the Aflecter. 
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44. PI, XYII, 6. B 600, 19. Large Xicosthenic pyxis. Inside shiny black, 
with a red line at the level of the peytrel. Chariot, seen from the front : a 
white-robed charioteer in it : his goad shows to the left. On the cul, which is 
slightly offset, a lion attacking an animal (no doubt a bull) ; above this, a brown 
line. 

On the animal group (lion or two lions attacking a bull) see Buschor in 
A.M. 47, Pis. 12-14 and pp. 101-2 : other good examples, on b.f. column- 
kraters Munich 1736 and London B 360, ivory plaque in Wurzburg. 41, 

PI. 3, r.f. hydria-fragment in the Roman market {Reiuliconti Pont. Acc. 10, p. 
205 : by the Harrow painter). Characteristic the mounded neck of the lion. 

The horses evidently belong to the same period as the Lvsippicles painter's 
(C.y. Oxford, PI. 10, 4)“ 

On the shape (' Xicosthenic ' pyxis) see Welter, Kaiisrtiher Y asenmmndnng. 
p. 4, and von Mercklin in R.M. 38-9, pj). 80-82 ; add to their lists Eleusis 847 
(shape much as Carlsruhe 61. IVelter, PI. 3, Fig. 8); Eleusis 1009; London 
B 596 (lid ; not Herakles and Antaios — the ' uncertain object ’ is a sandal) ; 
Orvieto, Faina 59: Orvieto, Faina: Orvieto, Civico 1013 (phot. Armoni) ; 
London B 366 (not a bell-krater as in the catalogue). These run from about 
550 to about 520. Ours must be 530-520. 

45. PI. XYII, 11-19 and 21-22. B601. Cups with the signatures of 
Klitias and Ergotimos; and of Sondros. 

That the beautiful little cup signed by Klitias, found at Gordion in Phrygia 
and now in the Berlin Museum, .stood outside the ordinary run of little-ma.ster 
cups, was duly noted by the brothers Korte in their publication of their finds 
(Gordion. PI. 7 and pp. 140-3 : after Korte. Pfuhl. Figs. 213-4; new. Hoppin. 
Bf. p. 149; see Beazley. A.B.S. p. 16). It is neither a typical lip-cup nor a 
tvpical band-cup (see below on Xo. 49). First, the stem, though of the same 
general shape as in the little-ma.ster cups, is a good deal shorter and stouter : 
in fact the foot is still the regular foot of the older, the ‘ 8iana ‘ cups. Secondly, 
the flat underside of the little-master foot is invariably left plain. The foot 
of the Klitias cup is decorated with lines : three brown lines clo.se together 
in the middle ; and a red line at each edge of the flat surface. Thirdly, the liju 
as in the lip-cup. is well tooled off from the bowl : but it is painted black as in 
the band-cup. Fourthly, the lip, instead of being straight or slightly concave, 
is distinctly convex. The Kortes noticed that one of these peculiarities, the 
treatment of the underside of the foot, recurs on the second cuji found at 
Gordion, Berlin inv. 4695 (Gordion, PI. 8 and p. 142), and we add that the 
profile of the foot is the same, and that the lip is the .same, except that it is 
reserved. The two cups are evidently closely related, although the pictures 
need not be by the same hand. A third cup that takes its place beside these 
two is the exquisite cock cup in the Yatican (Albizzati, PI. 34, 318). The foot 
is the same, both its profile and its underside ; the lip is tooled off, and black, 
and the zone below it is once more bordered with black lines. The profile of 
the lip, however, has the usual curve. 

Two other cups are intermediate between these three and the ordinary 
little-master cups. One of these is the London cup with the signature of 
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Archikles. B 418 (Hoppin. B.f. p. 59 : G.T'. B.M. PI. 15. 9) : the lip is tooled 
ofi. and black, though of normal curve ; but the stem is very little shorter 
than usual, and the underside of the foot is plain. The other is Louvre F 98 : 
foot, and black, tooled-ofi lip are the same as in the London Archikles cup, and 
the inscriptions ought, one feels, to be ApxiKAsg ettoieo-sv ; the number 
of letters is right, but they run well off the rails, and what we got is 
APVAENOYEPOVPOEN and NAVEAN0VE5VENSVN. A sixth cup, in 
Florence, is fragmentary ; the lip is lost ; the foot is an ordinary little-master 
foot — but the underside is decorated with the same five lines as in the Berlin 
cups, onlv all black ; the inscription is . . . KbESEPOl . . . in big letters, 
jjossibly I ApxiIkAes ETToi[EaEv], The only other examples of this underside we- 
recall are in a lip-cup in Capt. Spencer-Churchill's collection (I, gorgoneion ; B, 
inscription, see Beazley, Theses in Poland, p. 4, and J.H.S. 49, p. 109 ; on the 
lip, i\y) ; in a cup in Florence (what remains is a foot like the Klitian but 
larger) ; and in a cup of the type with merrythought handles in Wiirzburg 
(104 ; the lines all black). 

Now let us turn back to the London fragments. B 601. 5. 3. with 
[KAitiIaS : pAPAcJjShN, has a black lip, well tooled off from the bowl; a 
black line above the inscription and another below ; and inside, below the lip, 
a reserved line. It evidently comes from just such a cup as the Berlin Klitias. 
4. 1, with [EjPAOTIMOS hj'n'oiEaEv], in spite of the absence of interpoint, 
probably comes from the same cup as 5. 3; and 4, 2. with . . . ettoJiectev 
probably also. 4. 3. with [KAit]|a 5 : ^[ypaqjaEv] comes from a second cup : 
what the lip was like one camiot say. A fragment not figured here, B 601, 
10. from its black tooled-off lip, and the character of the letters, goes with 
these : what remains is the end of the inscription, . . . IK A, and then an 
ordinarv palmette. 

We now pass to the fragments with name of S5ndros. 

B 601 , 6. 1 , with $ 0 N A P 0 5 1 , and the hasta of a letter following the name, 
has a black line above the inscription and another below, and inside, below the 
offset, a reserved line. 6. 4. with $ON[6po5], belongs to this, and 6. 5, with 
£'n']0l^[crEv], is very near the last, and may well belong. 6. 2, with 
fONA[pos . . .]. comes from a different cup : 6. 3, with E]P0lh$EN, might 
belong to it. 6. 6. with 5:]ONAP[os], is from a third cup : black line above 
the inscription, none below, no reserved line inside, letters corroded ; 5. 1. we read 
50 N . . . (not. . . M 0 5 as in the catalogue) and are inclined to attribute to 
the same cup as 6. 6. AVhat remains of these Sondros cups comiects them with 
the Klitias cups. The only other signature of 8ondros is on a fragment of a 
little-master cup in the Yilla Giulia — part of the bowl, with an ordinary pal- 
mette. and S0N[5pos . . .] : four-stroke sigma, the lettering not particularlv 
good, the cup probably an ordinarv lip-cup or band-cup. not out of the common 
like the Sondros fragments in London. Finally, the signature noted by Conze 
on a cup-fragment which is or was in Castle Ashby ( we coidd not find it) has 
hitherto been restored as NEa]v6pos E-rroiEaEV. [ZoJvSpos is equally possible. 
Neandros is known from a single much-restored lip-cup in the LourTe. 

The beautiful calligraphy of Klitias and the London Sondros cups deserves 
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a moment's notice : it is the exact counterpart of the Klitian figiire-stvle and 
the Klitio-Ergotiman form-sense. The inscriptions on Attic vases of the 
seventh century and the early sixth are usually though not ahvavs written in 
a subrustic hand. Sophilos is still no Vere Foster. With the new spruceness 
and fastidiousness of the full sixth century comes the calligraphy of Klitias and 
Sondros. In the little-master cups of the next generation — the work of the 
sons of Xearclios and Ergotimos — the lapidary script gives place to a hastier, 
more cursive manner — and to this generation we attribute a fragment with 

. • PAOTI ■ ■ .(PI. XYI, 20) which we would refer to Eucheiros or another son of 

Ergotimos. Exekias, as might be expected, keeps up the standard of Klitias, at 
least on his big vases ; and the Amasis painter almost. In lettering, as in other 
matters. Nikosthenes touches bottom. Then came the red-figure technique 
and purple inscriptions on a black background instead of black on a light. This 
was as fatal to calligraphy as the invention of the Waverley pen in our fathers’ 
days ; and few inscriptions on red-figured vases have any beauty. 

46. PI. XVII. 24. B 601. 38. Cup. Inside. Herakles and Xessos. White 
dots in the tongue-pattern. Outside, part of the patterns below the pictures — 
lines, dot -band and rays. What remains of I is the head of Herakles, to right 
(red, the face, and the ear of the lion-skin), and. as Walters has seen, the head 
of a woman to left (red hair-band). The woman is probably Deianeira. and 
Xessos to be supplied on the right : cf. the Siana cup Athens 521* (Ross. Arch. 
Aufs. PI. 2, 2). For the markings on the lion-skin. cf. the lions’ manes on the 
dinos by Lydos in Athens (Graef, PI. 34), and on works from the school of 
Lydos (column-krater in Harvard. C.Y. Hoppin. PI. 3, Attic not Chalcidian. see 
Beazley in J.H.S. XLVII, p. 148. and Albizzati in Hisioria. 1929. p. 81 ; eggv 
neck-amphora in the Vatican, Albizzati, PI. 31. 309: another in Munich, 
1435) : but also on Xo. 36. 

This cannot have been an ordinary little-master cup, either lip-crtp or 
band-cup ; for in neither class is there any pattern under the external pictures. 

Early mid-sixth century. 

47. PI. X\I, 3. 1909.2-16.2. Cup. Inside, a man courting a boy : the 
man puts out his hands, one up and one down : the boy holds a wand or spear 
in one hand, and a wreath in the other. The motive is the same as in the older 
cup Xo. 26; but there the rendering is rude, here exquisitelv precise. The 
uueath is common in this scene ; compare a cup in Florence (Vagnonville 
room). 

Mid-sixth century ; for the style compare Xo. 48. 

48. PI. XVI, 4. Xo number. Cup. Inside, Orion. A hunter walking 

home with a club in his right hand and his bag — a hare and a fox — over his left 
shoulder. To the right of the figure is something black which mav be part of 
another hare. To complete the figure compare the Tlesonian lip-cup London 
B 421 (C'.F.B.M. PI. 11, 2), the Amasian oinochoe London B 52 {Rev. arch. 1912. 
ii, p. 367). and, earlier, the metope of the Temxde of Apollo at Thermon {A.D. 
2, PI. 51,2). The club makes it likely that the man is Orion, whose club 
was famous. Odysseus found him hunting with a club in Hades II, 

575) 
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)(8paiv £)(<jov ponaAov irayxoAKEOv, aiev dayes. 

Aratus says tliat Orion was believed to have assaulted Artemis while 
hunting with a club in Chios (Phaen. 631) : 

Xicp OT8 6ripia jravTa 

KdpTspos ’(dpicov OTipap-^ e-ttekottte KOpUVT). 

Aliddle of the sixth century. The style is so like that of Xo. 17 that the 
two cups mav be by the same hand. 

The cup was not a normal little-master cup ; the foot (part of the stem 
remains) was probably of Siana shape. 

If you look up the foot you see that the bottom of the bowl is decorated in 
red with two circles and a dot. The only parallels ^s'e know to this in cups are 
given by the deep cup Vatican 343 (Albizzati, PI. 38) and the Timenor cup 
Louvre CA 1778 (Hoppin, B.f. p. 363). 

49. PI. XVH.29. B 600. 4U. Lip-cup. Outside, a youth riding, dressed in 
a short shirt. Below . . . PiolEAiE . . . “ There may well be space for the 
whole of TTaoisa^ (or some such name) ErroiriaEV ’’ (C. Smith in Cl. Eci\ 1888, 
p.233). “nSOlEAS E[nOIESEN ?]■’ (Hoppin, B./.p. 318). ButP$isnotan 
Attic writing for T; and Psoieas is hardly a conceivable name; and what 
of the following inscriptions : — 

PiOlKPS on a fragment of a band-cup in Florence. +PiOIEN onakind 
of band-cup in the Villa Giulia. 50472. P SO followed by five shapeless letters 
on a lip-cup in Alunich (2166 : Jahrhuch, 22, p. 104) ? The fact is that all four 
are nonsense-inscriptions of the kind discussed in Beazley, Vases in Poland, 
p. 4, which toy with the letters of ettoiectev and of other familiar runes. 

This fragment brings us to the third great group of Attic black-figure cups, 
the ■ lip-cups." "We use the word in Buschor’s sense, distinguishing the lip-cup 
from its sister the band-cup (F.K. iii. ]>. 219). The proportions are the same in 
both. The foot is the same : it has a much taller and slenderer stem than in the 
Siana cup. and the underside is flat and reserved. In the lip-cup the lip is 
tooled off sharph' from the bowl, anil is reserved ; in the band-cup the lip passes 
gradually into the bowl, and is painted black. In both there is sometimes a thin 
fillet between bowl and stem. Good e.xamples of the lip-cup, Lau, PI. 16, 2 ; 
Caskey, Geomctrij of Greek Ta.sr.s. p. 168; Beazley. A.B.S. PI. 1, 4 ; of the band- 
cup, Caskey, p. 170; Hoppin, B.f. p. 419; F.R. iii, p. 219. Illustrations are 
to be distrusted, as the stems are fragile and little-master cups are particularly 
liable to have alien feet. 

The lip-cup is pretty often decorated within as well as without, the band- 
cup rarely : on the other hand, many-figured external cimipositions are almost 
confined to the band-cup. 

•50. PI. XVI. 1. B402. 1. Lip-cup. from Salamis in Cyprus. J.H.S. 12. 
p. 143 ; Jahrhuch. 11, p. 290, Fig. 27 (Studniczka) ; A.J.A. 1905. p. 290 (Tonks : 
redrawn beyond recognition). Outside, a female head : below, ST[poiPos 
KaAosj. 

On this special class of lip-cup (‘ head-cup ’) see Ilackl in Jahrhnch, 22, 
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pp. 102-5, and Beazley, A.B.S. pp. 16-17. Add to the cups there mentioned 
two in Florence, and fragments in Berlin (1757) and Oxford (G 137.31). 

Mid-sixth century. By Sakonides (Beazley, l.c. : see also Swindler in 
A.J.A. 1916, p. 320). ' 

Sakonides, in his outline heads, continues the lower line of the jaw far past 
the line of the neck ; the Hermogenes painter a short distance only ; in the other 
heads the jaw-line stops at the neck-line. 

51. PI. XA’, 11. B 601. 17. Band-cup. Three males holding spears as 
staffs ; one is young, another bearded. Onlookers. 

Mid-sixth century. Compare the band-cup signed by Archikles and 
Glaukytes in Munich (f.R. PI. 153. 1). 

52. PI. XVI, 9. 1911. 3-17. 6. Band-cup. The Return of Hephaistos. 

The young god is riding a donkey, which is being fondled by a satyr. The 
satyr turns his face towards us : his mouth is not indicated : his body has come 
out in red spots. Inscription Kk. . . 

The amorous satyr, looking round at us in triumph (‘ What a good boy am 
I ! ’), is regular in Attic black-figure representations of Hephaestus' return ; see for 
example C.T. Oxford. PL III H. PI. 1. The whole story, as we know it from 
vases, has been supposed to go back to a lost ' Homeric hymn’ (Wilamowitz). 
but this incident, at least, can scarcely have had an epic original, must have 
been invented by a painter. 

Hairy satvrs are common, and satyrs with white spots, but satyrs with red 
spots we do not remember encountering elsewhere. 

Middle of the sixth century. 

53. PI. XV, 30. B 601. 15. Band-cup. Outside, a fight. Unmeaning 
inscriptions. A chariot rushing to right, a warrior fallen noseling, another 
rushing to right, a third to left. 

About 550 ; from a cup like that with the signature of Glaukytes in London 
(ir.T'. 1889. PI. 2. 1 ; C.P. B.M., PI. 18. 1). On band-cups in general, see above, 
on No. 19. 

51. PI. XVI, 26. and PI. XVII, 28. B 601. 37. Band-cup. IT. P. 1890-1, 
PI. 6, id. Outside, a fight ; part of two groups ; — a chariot, and a fleeing 
warrior ; and a warrior attacking. The hither horse’s teeth are white. 

About 510-530. The style was compared by Cecil Smith {Cl. Rer. 1888, 
p. 231) to that of the Nikosthenes volute-krater in the British Museum, but the 
resemblance is superficial. Comparison with the small battle-picture on the 
shoulder of the Amasian neck-amphora in the Cabinet ties Medailles (TL.T. 1889. 
PL 3, 2 ; C.V. C.M. Pis. 36-7) shows that the style is the Amasis painter’s 
(Beazley. A.B.S. p. 36, No. 11). 

The shield-device, a whirligig of five wings, can be matched by the double 
wing on the signed neck-amphora in the Cabinet des Medailles, and bv the 
quartet of wings on the Amasian oinochoe in Oxford (C.P. Oxford. PL 3, 28). 
A simple wing occurs as a device on a band-cup. not Amasian, in the Acropolis 
collection (Graef, PL 81, 1632). 

There are two other band-cups, both with battle-scenes, which resemble 
the work of the Amasis jjainter ; Louvre F 75 (Pottier, PL 69) and Berlin 

J.H.S. VOL. XLIX. T 
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1795 (GerPard, T.G. PI. 1, 4-0 ; much restored). See also C.T'. Oxford, 
PI. 3. 17. 

55. PI. XYII, 27. B 600. 37. Little-master cup. Inside, a panther and 
a plant. The surface damaged. 

TIid-sixth centurv. For the combination of animal and plant, compare the 
little-master cup Yatican 318 (Albizzati. PI. 34 : see above on No. 45). 

56. PI. XYI, 18. B 001. 42. Little-master cup. Inside, gorgoneion. 
The red tongue and white teeth do not show in the photograph. 

About 540-530. The gorgoneion appears times out of number as the 
decoration of cup-interior.s, but this is perhaps the finest of all. 

The foot, as the small stem-stump shows, was that of a little-master cup. 

57. PI. XV, 21. BOOL 34. Little-master cup (band-cup 1). Outside, 
komos ; a naked youth and two naked women, dancing. Red patch on the 
youth’s breast. The women have the usual incision (in spite of the catalogue). 

About 540-530. A slight work by Elbows Out, the painter of a neck- 
amphora in Castle Ashby (see Beazlev in B.S.R. 11 and A.B.S., p. 23). 

58. PI. XYII, 26. BOOL 7. Little-master cup. Cecil Smith hesitatingly 
interpreted what remains of the inscription as a signature of Eucheiros, and so 
the catalogue ; Hoppin {B.f.. p. 80) repeats without the question-mark. The 
reading does not seem to us possible. 

Third quarter of the sixth century. 

59. PI. XVII, 25. B 000. 38. Cup. The fragment is upside down on the 
plate, the photographer harung been misled by the pencilled number. "What 
remains of the external decoration is part of a lotusbud-band ; then four 
lines ; a black band ; four lines ; a band of cocks and hens, upside down, in 
pure silhouette ; four lines ; a red band : black. 

Third quarter of the si.xth centurv. This belongs to a class of cups which 
has been dealt with by Uroop {J.H.S. 30. pp. 21-7). The shape is best shown in 
Lau’s picture of Tlunich 22-59 (Lau. PI. 10. 1 : J.H.S. 30, p. 23, b). The walls 
of the cup are stout ; the offset lip curves in deeper than the lip of the little- 
master cups, and the stem is thicker; the edge of the foot is a stout torus, 
painted (this is rare) black ; the underside of the foot is flat ; there is a red fillet 
between bowl and stem, and the upper part of the stem is reserved and channelled 
with rings. Outside, the lip is black, the bowl decorated with lines and pattern- 
bands ; red bands are common ; a favourite design is a thin band of animals 
(often cocks and hens) in pure silhouette without incision or red ; occasionally 
there are more elaborate figure-scenes. Inside, the cup is black, or has at most 
a small reserved disc with a dot in the middle. 

We should like to call these cups ‘ Droo]) cups.’ Droop gives fifteen of 
them. From his list in J.H.S. 30. p. 25, we omit the Cassel cup, shall speak of 
it later ; and we add three va.ses mentioned on his p. 27 — Thebes, from Ehitsona ; 
and Munich 2250 and 2258. which differ from the others in foot only, it is of the 
ordinary little-master type. 4Ve add. further, the following vases ; 

1. ( ‘opfnha,L;i‘n 711(5 Cop. I’l. HS. II). 

2. t’atiean, fraL'inent : this is the foot whit-h ha.s been wroriKlv attached to the 

Taleides cup. Alljizzati, PI. S.l, 1121. 
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3. Louv re. The birtL have incision. 

4. Vatican .330. Albi/.zati. J’l. 33. 

.3. HaL'ue 3304. b'. ]’. .Scheurlcer, 1*1. 4. 4. 

0. Florence, fragment. Chariot-race. 

6 his. Toronto 289. Chariot-race. 

6 ter. Cambridge X 111, fr. from Xaucratis. Chariot. 

6 qunter. Cambridge X 110, fr. from Xaueratis. Frontal chariot. 

7. Bologna 102. Pellegrini. I’.F. p. 34. Amazonomachy. 

8. Paris market. Coll, hirsch, Pl.'i, US. Inscription + A I P ET E P A I A E L 

9. Acropolis 1S43. Graef, PI. S8. 

10. 0.xford, fr. 

11. Oxford, fr. 

12. Rhodes. Annnario, 6-7, p. 320. 

13. Florence, fragment . Cocks upside down. 

14. Reading. 

l.j. Athens 3o9. Collignon-Coiive, PI. 33, 821. 

16. London B 600. 44. See below, Xo. 60. 

17. Vatican 226. Albizzati. PI. 33. Little-master foot. 

18. Munich 2244 (J. 103.7). Different foot. 

Connected are the two cups with the signature of Antidoros in Taranto 
{Notizie, 1897, pp. 231 and 232, whence Hoppin, B.f. pp. 52 and 53) ; a cup 
formerly in the IVeber collection (Cat. Sotheby 22-23 May 1919. PI. 4) ; and a 
small cup in Wurzburg, inv. 932. 

Droop calls his cups Attic imitations of Laconian : we call them Attic, and 
see no reason to suspect Laconian influence. 

Let us return for a moment to the Cassel fragments (Biiehlau, Nekr. PI. 10, 
2) which we excluded from the list of Droop ciqjs. This belongs to another 
group, which we shall call the Cassel group. The shape is that of the band-cup, 
but the decoration is different : both lip and bowl outside are covered A\’ith 
pattern-work. The members of the group are as follows : — 

1. Ca.ssel, BoehLui. Xtkr. PI. 10. 2. 

2. Munich 2260. 

3. Villa Giulia. Castellani collection. 

4-6. From Olbia. three; Am. 1913. p. 20.7, Fig. .73. 

7. Munich 2262. J.H.S. 30. p. 28, </. 

S. 7Iumch2261. Ihiil..r. 

9. London 90. 7-31. 30. C.W PI. 16, 8. 

10. Berlin 2040. (The foot alien.) 

11. Louvre L 673. 

12. Florence. (The foot alien V) 

13. Oxford. 

14. Cassel. Sainiulting Yogrll, PI. 1, 3. 

1.7. London B 4.77. C. 1. PI. 16, 7. 

16. Wiirzburg 179. Graef. p. 171, 

The last four have flgure-work as well as patterns. 

60. PI. X\d, 13. B (500. 44. Cup. A fight, with a woman and vouths 
hjoking on. Then came, to the right, an onlot)ker mounted or holding a horse, 
as in the cups mentioned below : the horse’s open mouth remains. 3Iock 
inscriptions. Red rings round the nipples. 

T 2 
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The sharp angle between lip and bowl, the deep incurve of the black lip, 
and the reserved line inside near the bottom of the lip. show this to be a Droop 
cup (see above on No. 59). 

About 510 B.c. For the style, compare the band-cup Villa Giulia 3559 
(C.T". Y.G. PI. 27. 4 and PI. 28); for style and subject the band-cup Cat. 
Sothebi/. 14 March. 1929. PL 2, 1. 

61. PI. X^ II. 9. 1900.2-14.3. Cup. Inside, a warrior running. What 

remains is the front of his crest and part of his Boeotian shield, with the letters 
E n[oi£aEvJ, part of the maker’s signature, retrograde. For the design, compare 
the earlier (Siana) cup Villa Giulia lti33() (C.V. V.G. PI. 26, 5). 

This can only have been a cup of the type which has been called Tvpe A 
(Beazley, Att. V. j). 4) ; and it must have been a ’ bilingual ’ cup — black-figure 
inside, red-figure out. Gf such maker's names, in the interior of such cups, we 
have Nikosthenes (once). Pamphaios (once), Chelis (once), Hischylos (seven 
times). Of the four. Hischylos is the most likelv here : but of course other 
makers may have signed in the same way. About 525. 

The cup Type A, the favourite shape of the earliest red-figure vase-painters, 
comes in with Exekias. It has forerunners, but the earliest example of Type A 
proper is the Exekias cup with Dionysos in Munich [F.R. PI. 42). Good 
illustrations of the shape Lau, PI. 17, i ; Genick, PI. 27. 1 ; Caskey. Geometry, 
pp. 175-7. The external decoration of our cup must have been, on each 
cup-half, an object or figure between eyes and palmettes. 

70. PI. X\ . .3. No number. Cup, Type A (part of the stem remains). 
Inside, in pure .silhouette, a tiny design of four half-satvrs. frontal, conjoined, 
gesticulating like bandmasters. The black has flaked in places. 

For the type of design compare the protomes set round a whirligig on the 
bottom of the (linos Acro])olis 606 (Graef, PI, 32), the similar design in the 
interior of a little-master cup. Acropolis 1773 (Graef. PI. 87). the four heads of 
Athena in the interior of a lip-cup in the Borely Museum at Marseilles. 

For pure silhouette in the interior of cups or stemless cups, cf. cups in 
Athens (445, C.C. 832 ; plane-leaf, not laurel as Collignon), IVurzburg (209 ; 
star), \ ilia Giulia (1226, C. 1 . \ .G. PI. -35. 4 ; star or flower) ; Athens (Acropolis 
1740, Graef. PI. 86 ; Athena) ; and No. 71. 

7 1. PL X\ II. 1. B 600. 3. Stemless cup. The side of the foot is a stout 
black disc ; the fillet between foot and bowl is concave and red ; on the bottom 
of the bowl a black circle and a black spot within the circle. Inside, in pure 
silhouette, a satyr, head to left. For the subject see Hartwig, Meisterschalen, 
pp. 346-7 ; and Tartaretus. paa.Am. 

A fragment of a stemless cup in Oxford has a similar foot and fillet, e.xcept 
that the .side of the foot is concave ; within, a gorgoneion. 

Late sixth century. 

J. D. Be.\zley. 

H. G. G. Payxe. 
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A Handbook of Greek and Roman Architecture. By D. S. Robertsos. 

Bp. xxiv 406, ’tt’ith 13.5 figures in the text and 24 plates. Cambridge University 

Press, 1929. 

It has been the defect of most handbooks of ancient architecture that they do not properly 
cover the around. They introduce us indeed to the main features but omit too much. 
This reproach cannot be brouglit against Professor Robertson’.s book. Its outstanding 
merit is that in the compass of merely four hundred pages there can hardly be a Greek or 
Roman building of any importance that does not obtain mention, and not mere mention, 
but mention for the characteristic or illuminating feature; with, moreover, in a geo- 
graphically arranged appendix full information as to where all details are to be found. 
The book thus not only treats the main features of its subject in an admirably clear manner, 
but will serve as a work of reference, and tlms wins among its fellows the high status of 
a Baedeker. 

A natural result of these virtues is a certain austerity inseparable from such an aim 
carried out within the limits imposed on the author, and in the process of dry exposition 
something perhaps of the glory and grandeur is found to have evaporated. Thus this very 
sound work is perhaps rather for those who have already felt the charm of the subject than 
for the very beginner. 

The illustrations cannot be complained of; they are perfectly adequate. But an 
effect that we regret is perhaps in part the result of the heavy preponderance of line blocks 
over photographs, due probably to considerations of cost. Or is it to the scientific atmo- 
sphere of Cambridge that is due the preference for the restored drawing ? No doubt the 
restored drawing is the more informative. To take an example, the five illustrations of the 
Erechtheum in this book, only one of which is a photograph, probably give more clear and 
detailed information than do the eight, only two of which are line blocks, in Binsmoor’s 
Architecture of Ancient Greece. But there can be no qrrestion which set best conveys the 
exquisite charm of the building. 

In this connexion avc regret that more space could not have been given to the subject 
of Greek mouldings and the harmony, so often seen as to be unquestionably designed, 
between their profiles and the de.signs that decorate them. And no book that deals with 
Greek and Roman architecture in one cover should in our'view omit to point out with more 
stress than is to be found here the Romans’ twofold error in taste in the borrowing of Greek 
architectural forms as ornament ; first in their debasement of the Greek designs (this is well 
seen if the leaf and dart and egg and tongue on Plate XII are compired with those in 
Figs. 16 and 18), and secondly in their pitifid obscuration of the noble effect of their orvn 
arches by the applied columns and entablatures. That, however, is perhaps a critical 
divagation which is outside the scope of Professor Robertson's book, the aim of which is to 
describe rather than to appraise. 

If we turn to details there are very few points to criticise. Greek walls, the varieties 
both of ashlar and polygonal masonry, might have been given more space, for the references 
on pp. 4 and 42 are inadequate, and fortification is barely mentioned. On p. ,51 we find 
yet again a reference to the translucency of marble tiles, which is inconceivable except in a 
tile of impossible thinness. Page 4 seems to promise a setting forth of a sound means of 
wall-dating provided by the gradual development of the form of the metal clamp, which 
promise is not fulfilled and is probably impossible of fulfilment, for most forms are found 
in the sixth century and are apt to reappear. The statement on p. 116, that in Greece 
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proper it is doubtful whether entasis occurs before the fifth century, surely implies, unless 
our eyes have always deceived us, a forgetfulness of the Temple of Apollo at Corinth. 
These three, however, are probably the only rash statements in the book. If criticism in 
these pages of a work dedicated to the Council of the Society for the Promotion of Hellenic 
Studies should seem ungi-atciul. we can only submit that the horse is a worthy horse 
obviously challenging the most searchuig scrutiny. 

t\'hoUy admirable, on the other band, and a very fitting contribution from Cambridge, 
is the lucid exposition of the mathematical problem with which the Doric order was cursed, 
and which led to its disuse ; the summing up on the question of ‘ refinements ’ is a model of 
common sense; there is a most praiseworthy restraint shown in the complete divorcement 
of the treatment of the Prehistoric Greek buildings in chapters two and three from any 
racial theories ; the chapter on Greek and Homan town-plamiing is very welcome and 
forms a good tie between the two halves of the book, while the last chapters on Greek and 
Roman Houses and Palaces puts what is known of a very complicated subject concisely but 
clearlj'. Here in dealing with the Pompeian house it is interesting to see that Professor 
Robertson adopts IMaii's interpretation of fmices as the passage in from the front door, 
which N’ergil, Jintid VI, 273, would seem to put beyond doubt. But the alternative view, 
which has recently received the support of Dr. Ashby, is scrupulously indicated in one of the 
three excellent appendices which complete the volume. The first contains a ’ select ’ but 
very full classified list of buildings with text references, the second the bibliography already 
referred to, while the third has a select glossary of architectural terms, which is exceptional 
in giving not only the Greek and Latin equivalents of modern terms, but the very desirable 
explanation of many general names such as ' console,’ ' fillet ' and ' pitched roof.’ We aU 
understand them, but, like TI. Jourdain, are very glad to be told vhat they mean. 

As the work of a scholar greatly distinguished in other fields the book is a remarkable 
achievement. A by-product of the study of Greek, it is an eloquent testimony to the 
inherent virtue of that tongue. 

J. P. D. 


Eleusis. By Ferdin.vnd No.-vck and others. Pp. x 4- 334. with 43 plates and 112 

illustrations in the text. Berlin and Leipzig : W. de Gruytor, 1927. 

Eleusis presents to the student at Athens splendid material for the study of Greek founda- 
tions. They are of many periods and readily accessible. But hitherto the absence of 
anj' reliable guide to the taimled mass has perhaps been a discouragement to all except 
tbe specialist. This has now been removed by the publication of Dr. Noack's thorough 
study of the remains, a work pursued through many interruptions over a number of years. 

\\ e may regret indeed that bis expert knowledge was not available some forty years 
since, when the site was first dug. e cannot, indeed, say that what is now given us is 
the results of analysis made after an e.xhumation (that is precisely what it is not), yet 
metaphorically that represents the ease, for Dr. Koaek has had to struggle against many 
difticulties due to the passage of time over a body of evidence which once was fresh. To 
a large extent he has surmounted tliem, and the histoij' of the Sanctuary as written in 
the foundations is carefully followed out. 

There was a settlement marked by grave.s and the walls of houses under the shelter 
of the rock faciu" the sea in tbe seconrl and third millennium B.r., and a cull in connexion 
with the car e vhich faces N.E. may be presumed for those days. 

Terracmg began in the earliest Greek times. l)ut there was no building connected 
with the cult till the beginning of the seventh century, when a temple was built to the 
Earth goddess on the rock above the ca^'e. The absorption of Eleusis by Athens in the 
course of this century is reflected by the budding of the first Hall of the Ilystcries and 
its surrounding vail, and of a small shrine to Pluto in front of the cave. Then followed 
extensive buiklmg under Pisistratus, including a new Hall of the Tlysteries. destruction 
by the I’ersians, and rebudding on a great seale in the fifth century. The new Hall planned 
by Cimon was never finished, and a makeshift served the Mysteries until, after the com- 
pletion of the Parthenon. Ictinus remodelled Cimon's plan, reducing the number of interior 
colunm.s from seven rows of seven to four rows of five. 
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The details of this and of much more are carefully set forth anil extensively illustrated 
by plans and photographs ■which are excellent, though it -ivould have added to the con- 
venience of the book if the numbers of the folding plates had been printed also on their 
outsides, and if the fine plans of the Sanctuary, which are numbered in set{uence, had had 
each its period added to its legend. 

Yet to all but students of architecture the chief interest of the work will be in the 
chapter devoted to the ilysteries themselves. In this l>r. Xoack takes as guide the con- 
ditions imposed by the architectural facts of the Hall, which in spite of improvements 
remained essentially the same for a thousand years, and sketches an account of the final 
festival, which is consistent with those facts and yet conforms to such literary evidence as 
we possess. 

The arrangement by which the initiated stood on the steps all round the Hall, and 
the wooden structure in the ci'ntrc, to say nothing of the columns, make it impossible 
to think that there was any performance on a set stage, for, wherever the stage, it would 
have been out of the view of more than half the audience. Likewise it is for Dr. Xoack 
impossible to hold that the crowd of initiated themselves took part in the TrAdvai Kai 
TOplSpopoi KOTTcbSsis Kal 6id OKOTOus Tiv£s uwoiTTOi TTopETai Kal ocrfAsaToi. The only 
interpretation that will fit the building is that the rape of Kore, Demeter's search, and the 
horrors of the lower world were I’eprescnted, partly perhaps in dances, by priestesses passing 
round and round the central square. The suggestion that there was an upper story, to 
which the restrictions of the ground floor did not apply. Dr. Noack meets with an emphatic 
negative. Though his drawing of the picture is, as it needs must be, only tentative. Dr. 
Noack has written a book that should interest the student of religion as much as the 
architect. 


Exploration ArcheologLque de Delos. Fascicule XI. Les Sanctuaires et les 

Cultea du Mont Cynthe. By P. Axdre Plass.vrt. Pp. viii -p 319, with 

6 plates and 257 illustrations in the text. Paris : E. de Bocoard, 1928. 

The interest of this exhaustive survey of the one hill in Delos and the various shrines 
connected with it lies mainly in the three chapters that deal with the prehistoric remains 
on the summit, with the temple of Hera at the foot of the hill to the N.W., and with the 
famous grotto on the west slope. 

The walls of prehistoric dwellings preserved in the foundations of the platform that 
supported the archaic shrines of Zeus and Athena yielded sherds and some other objects 
which point to an occupation not later than the tliird millennium n.c. This is thought 
to have been followed by a complete abandonment of the island till late Alycenaean times, 
when it was apparently reoccupied, as a few sherds on the summit testify. 

The earliest shrine of Hera, identified by inscriptions on votive offerings, is held to have 
stood from the middle of the seventh century down to the last quarter of the sixth century 
B.C., when it was replaced by a larger building. The evidence lies in the many votive 
vases (published in Fascicule X), and .a le.sser number of figurines of the goddess and other 
objects, which were found on the floor carefully packed in layers so as to take up the least 
possible room. These were sealeil up by the foundations of the later temple. No refer- 
ence, however, is made by the author in discussing the figurines to their positions in the 
mass, though it is from these that the excavators might have hoped to get more than a 
hint as to relative dates. 

The building which is held to have replaced the earlier structure at the end of the 
sixth century was a Doric temple in anti<t with unusually slender columns (7| diameters), 
but the excavators arc satisfied that none of the many architectural details is inconsistent 
with the date presumed. 

A long discussion of what used to be called the cave of Apollo ends in the conclusion 
that in Hellenistic days this was a shrine of Herakles regarded as ancestor to Ptolemy II. 
The author, though he agrce.s that this in itself does not rule out the possibility of the 
grotto’s being a prehistoric construction used again, has found no evidence to support 
such a belief, no evidence that this spot was ever occupied before the Hellenistic age. 
He suggests that some myth, if known to us, might account for the adoption of the grotto 
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form at this time for this new Sanctuary, pointing out, moreover, that the grotto was 
then an architectural novelty from Alexandria. 

But ‘ “ What said the duchess of Suffolk to it ’’ ? said my uncle Toby.’ 

The hook is adequately illustrated with photographs and plans. 


Stadtebau. By W. Asdkae, E. Fabeicius, K. Lehjlvxx-Haetlebex. Sonderabdruck 

aus Pauly A\'issowa, Iteal-Encyclopadie der classischen Altertumswissenschaft. Pp. 75. 

Stuttgart ; J. B. iletzlersche Verlagsbuchhandliing. 1929. 

This extremely valuable article is divided into three sections. Andiae deals with early 
Oriental tv’pes, chiefly Mesopotamian, and emphasises the prevalence of a palace or temple 
placed on the outer circumference of a fortified area, usually at the point of greatest danger. 
The second section deals with Greece. Fabricius. the author, acknowledges a deep debt to 
von Gerkan's Griirhi.sche St iiltautlagni, though not accepting all his conclusions ; Tritsch, 
in Kliu. 1928, he could use only in revision. The third section, in which Lehmann- Hartlehen 
deals with Italy and the Roman Empire, occupies more than two-thirds of the whole, and 
is also the most novel and instructive part. It is based on a vast knowledge of the literature 
and monuments, and deals with every aspect of the subject from the Bronze Age onwards, 
discussing not onli' .sucli large [iroblems as general planning, fortification, and water-supply, 
but also the types of special buildings, such as Baths and Basilicas. 

It is obviously impossible, within reasonable limits of space, to summarise such a work. 
Especial attention may be drawn to Lchmann-Hartleben's discussion of early Italian and 
Etruscan town-planning, and to the careful description, in columns 20S9 to 2096, of over 
fiftv provincial town-plans. Lehmann-Hartleben, like Haverficld. and in contrast to von 
Gerkan, allots great weight to the evidence provided by the modern street-plans of ancient 
towns. The whole article is an invaluable storehouse of fact and theory ; it serves also to 
emphasise the vast amount of work that must still be done before any generalisations can 
claim certainty or finality. 


Zygouries : a Prehistoric Settlement in the Valley of Oleonae. By Carl 
W. Blegen. Pp. 227 -r 22 plates (29 coloured) and 199 figures in text. Cambridge, 
Mass. : Harvard University Press, 1928. 

In this volume Dr. Blegen publishes the interesting excavation which he has carried out in 
the small ancient settlement at Zygouries, in the valley of t'leonae. revealing remains all 
of the Bronze Age except for Roman tombs. The latter are described, but the main 
interest of the dig lies in its Bronz.e .Age results, and more e.specially those of the Early 
Hclladic period. The Middle Helladic settlement was quite unimportant ; the ' Late 
Helladic ’ yielded nothing new and was simply a small provincial Alycenaean town, using 
the same pottery, etc. as the rest of the Mycenaean Koivov. The Early Helladic town, 
hou ever, tells us a good deal that is new. Its hou.ses and streets were of the usual kind, the 
latter 4 feet or less in width, the former coinpo.sed of small rooms, usually rectangular, 
M ithout pillars or pillar bases even. There was nothing resembling a megaron. and nothing 
apsidal or circular as at Orchomenos. Crude bricks were used as well as stone. The 
pottery was all hand-made, plain hand-polished without slip the olde.st ; then a hard-faced 
‘ glaze ’ ware, often mottled and so resembling the Cretan Vasiliki ware: a partly coated 
‘ glaze ' ware and a patterned ware arc also described ; pithoi with incised spiral design (Fig. 
114) ; a cup with inci.sed reticulated ornament (Fig. 116). Among forms the ' sauce-boat ’ 
is very cominon. with askoi, dippers, etc., and Dr. Blegen argues for metallic prototypes for 
some. The tombs are outside the settlement, and are often ossuaries with secondary 
internments; the bodies in the usual contracted position. A little gold was found among 
the ornaments : earrings ( ?), etc. More of silver, especially in the form of ‘ diadem ’ bands. 
Lead was found, and good deal of ’ bronze ' (so described, apparently, without qualification 
by Dr. Blegen), including a 6ne dagger-blade resembling a E.M. III.-M.M. I type. In the 
town much obsidian was found, and occasionally flint saw-blades, stone celts. Pottery 
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figurines of rude type are described which are characteristic of the mainland, and ancestors 
of the ‘ owl-headed ’ figurines of Mycenae. 

Now the unqualified mention of bronze is very important, as it may well be asked 
whether this bronze has been analysed, and whether it is really bronze and not copper. 
Dr. Blegen does not mention copper, which does not appear in his index, and gives no 
analysis that we can find in his text of the ' bronze ’ objects found, including the dagger. 
If they are really bronze, the analysis to prove it should be given or at least it should be 
recorded that a test has been made which shows the metal to be bronze, and not, as we 
should naturally expect at that early period, copper. This is a serious omission. 

Dr. Blegen notes that though the tr'pe of the tombs differs entirely from those of the 
Cyclades (there are no cist-graves, and the ossuaries are only paralleled in E.M. Crete, 
never in the islands), yet their contents prove considerable contact with the Cyclarles. 
especially the silver, some of the pottery and an actual imported marble figurine. Ho 
considers that the E.H. popidation came via the Cyclades from .Anatolia, and notes that 
the same pre-Greek tr’pe of place-name is common to both the Cyclades and this part of 
the mainland. But he also records many points of contact with Crete. ' Certain objects 
found, though few in number, are none the le.ss explicit in their implication of connections 
with Crete ’ (p. 213) : the diadems connect with Mochlos. seals with Platanos. the mottled 
pottery with Vasiliki, the dagger with an E.M. III-M.M. I. type. The human-foot type of 
seal-stone that he mentions will go further; for it was a common seal and amulet under 
the YIth Dynasty in Egypt : \ie have two Egyptian steatite seals of the type in the 
British Museum, and the amulet in earnelian is common. And above all, there Is the 
ossuary-custom to argue for at least as close a connexion with Crete as with the Cyclades. 
There is nothing purely Neolithic at Zygoiiries ; these connexions M'ith overseas are all early 
Bronze Age. Dr. Blegen notes the comparative barbarism of the mainland culture in com- 
parison with that of Crete at this time, and allows the Cretan influence : for althoiiL'li ' on 
the architectural side there is indeed very little sign of connection. . . . The simple two- 
roomed houses at Zygouries have not much, if anything, in common with the many- 
chambered dwellings in Crete, which attained such an astounding development in Middle 
Minoan times, nor is there yet any trace of larger structures at all comparable to the 
palatial establishment of a Cretan centre. And yet in the town system at Zygouries. how- 
ever primitive and crude it appears, we may perhaps not be wrong in seeing some faint 
reflection of the •“ city-plans ” which found their best Early Minoan expression at Mochlos 
and Pseira and other East Cretan .sites ’ (p. 214). 

Our own impression is that honours are easy : that while the mainlanders no doubt 
came via the Cyclades and always kept up contact with them, at the same time they were 
from the first subject to the influence of the more highly developed Cretan civilization. 
Such things as the figurines, which Dr. Blegen claims as specifically non-Cretan, may no 
doubt belong to the mainlanders. and the Mycenaean 'owl-faced' or "disk-headed’ figurines 
may very well be their descendants, and represent ' the re-emergence of a persistent under- 
lying native type.’ but we would not. w ith Dr. Blegen, claim them a.s belonging ‘ to that 
mysterious element which raised the Alinoized civilization of the mainland to its greatest 
height of political power in the fourteenth century B.r.’ (p. IS.")), because to us that element 
is not at all mysterious : it is simply Minoan Cretan. That many native peculiarities 
survived the Cretan culture-conquest, in spite of its completeness, is not merely prob- 
able but evident. But they were not the tvepya. 

The E.H. settlement was overthrown with fire and sword by invaders from Central 
Greece, who brought with them Minoan pottery, which Dr. Blegen observes is not made in 
moulds (as Persson thought). Matt-painted ware was used, thrown on the wheel ; and then 
mainland M.M. III., that is to say. the first definite local copying of the overmastering 
Cretan ceramic, the first sign of the Alinoan conquest. The M.H. settlement was. however, 
as has been said, unimportant. 

In the Mycenaean settlement we find the usual pottery of the earlier periods ('L.H. I..’ 
' L.H. II..' and a great quantity of the earlier phrase of ' L.H. III.' : the Amarna period of 
the fourteenth century B.C.). with but little of late style, such as the ' Granary ' class. 
There are fragments of wall-frescoes; crude brick, and so forth; but nothing of metal. 
An obsidian arrowhead shows that the Mycenaeans. like the contemporary XVIIIth 
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Dynasty E-ayptians. still nse<l stone for this purpose. Among the tombs are several of the 
chamber-type often found on the mainland, but anticipated in time by the similar M.il. II. 
chamber-tomhs found bv iMr. Eorsdyke at Knossos; so that ive may well ask whether the 
Minoiziii" mainlanders did not adopt this type of tomb as yet another imitation of the 
methods of predominant Crete. 

The illustrations generally are good, and the provision of no less than sixteen coloured 
plates of the pottery, aclmhable: but we do not see the necessitt' for Plates XX and XXII 
being in colour at all. They are too, especially I’l. XX, far less successful than the 
others. The index is laudahlv full. 

H. H. 

Milet : Ergebnisse dcr Ausgrabungen und Untersuchungen seit dem Jahre, 1899. By 

T. IYiegaxd. Band I. Heft 9. Thermen und Palaestren. By Absiin von 

Geekan and Fritz Keischen. Pp. 190, with 43 plates. 143 text -illustrations. 

Berlin : H. Schoetz, 1928. 120 M. 

The period dealt with in this volume is exclusively the Roman and Hellenistic. The 
Hellenistic Gymnasium, the Baths of Faustina and a second Baths constitute the tlnee 
principal buildings. The first is of the greatest value because its plan has been com- 
pletely reconstructed as well as the bulk of its architectural features. The building so 
recovered is simple and austere and of considerable grace. The Faustina Baths survive 
more massively, and it has been possible in this volume to reconstruct in full detail one 
of its more interesting rooms — the Room of the TIuses, with its associated statues. Here 
were made the chief discoveries in sculpture, which are considerable. An Apollo Kitha- 
roedos, of the type of that from Gyrene, a not tmpleasing Muse with a lyre, and four other 
Muses make an important group, dependant for the most part on later schools. From 
the Apodyterion, however, come more interesting works. An Asklepios and Telesphoros 
seems a contemporary creation ; but a fine figure of an athlete reflects closely an original 
of the middle of the fourth century, in the Peloponnesian manner. The original master 
seems to be one of the immediate forerunners of Lysippos, still strongly under Polycleitan 
influence and not yet emancipated into the ' naturalism ’ of Lysippos. This copy, there- 
fore, adds important evidence to a little known period. Equally interesting is a figure 
of Hygeia which descends from the end of the fourth century and belongs to the style 
and manner of the Antium giil. Two female heads have no little charm, one being a fine 
copy of a late fifth-century original. A curious Dionysos and Satyr, in very fine preser- 
vation, is a copy of a Hellenistic work in which a hyper-effeminate figure is given elements 
of Polycleitan anatomy, with disastrous results from an artistic point of view. An attrac- 
tive torso of Aphrodite, vaguely Hellenistic in origin and StTian in style, and a jovial 
River Macandor. originally set up at the end of the Frigidarium. give us some idea of the 
relative luxury and taste of these baths. 

A good crop of inscriptions is included. Perhaps the most important is that of an 
unusually redoubtable victor at aames in \'arious parts of Greece. 

The numbers of Figs. 110-119 are a diuit ahead of the numbers used for them in the 
text. The error is slightly confusing. 

S. C. 


Griechische Bildhauerarbeit. By Carl Bllmel. Erganzungsheft of the Jahr- 
bneh des deutschen arehacologischen Instituts. Pp. 78 ; 43 plates and 18 illustrations 
in the text. Berlin ; IV. de Gruyter. 1927. 

A technical consideration of Greek scidpturc and a study of the evidence for our know- 
ledge of the methods of Greek sculptors have long been overdue. In this book forty-seven 
sculptures are discussed in which the evidence for technical methods is to be seen on the 
pieces themselves. The results of this study are as interesting as they are important. 
Dr. Bliimel has no particular axe to grind or theory to subserve. He attempts merely 
to state the facts, and from them to deduce certain limited technical and chronological 
conclusions. 
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Unfinished ^vo^•ks of art have come down to us from ancient times froru a variety 
of causes. Of these the most fertile is the destruction of a city or sanctuary (like JDelos) 
which left for the modern excavator statues which were in various stages ot completion. 
Another cause is the unexpected death of the artist, rare enough, and another, still rarer, 
the abandonment of the work by the artist because of the unexpected discovery of flaw s 
in the material. In a different class fall statues which retain certain parts in an unfinished 
condition, because those parts were never intended to be exposed to view or because they 
were meant to receive a coating of paint of stucco. From all such unfinished works 
important information can be derived. 

The author establishes firmly his contention that what he calls ' das Wesen klassischer 
Bildhauertechnrk ’ is, in essence, a conception of the statue to be carved as a solid mass 
w'hich has to be attacked on all sides so that no one part ever gets far ahead of another 
in its stage of development. For this purpose and with this intention in view the tools 
chiefly to be used arc those which attack the marble more or less at right angles. This 
is evidently the case throughout the sixth and most of the fifth century — excepting always 
that soft material such as Poros is treated more or less as wood would be treated and 
carved primarily, if not entirely, with the chisel, with oblique strokes. But the tools 
used on hard stone would, on these assumptions, be almost always the pointed tool (Spitz- 
eisen) and (more rarely) the hammer with a flat striking head covered with spikes (Stock- 
hammer). Smoothing in its preliminary stages was achieved with the toothed chisel 
(Zahneisen). From the evidence examined it is abundantly clear that the flat chisel 
and the gouge were tools which were used most sparingly and only for limited processes 
such as the cutting of locks of hair or the finishing off of certain suifaces. The ultimate 
smoothing of flesh surfaces was invariably effected with pumice-stone or emery, after 
an infinitely careful leveUing of the surface with the pointed tool and the toothed chisel. 
The early fifth century shows practically no change of tool, and the sculptures of Olympia 
are rendered in the technique of the sixth century as far as methods are concerned. The 
only other tool that comes into prominence by the middle of the fiftli century is the simple 
drill. This develops quickly into the ' carpenter's drill,’ which is held against the breast, 
and this, in turn, gives way about the same time to the running drill. The running drill 
is the only tool which can be looked on as a new invention not known in the archaic period. 
It replaced the saw and the rasp, wliich were sparingly used in archaic times for under- 
cutting drapery. 

The extraordinary diligence of the early Greek artist and the considerable length of 
time spent on his work (which we can estimate from recorded sculptors’ pay lists) is thus 
explained when it is realised how much preliminary work was done with slow-speed tools, 
such as the ‘ Spitzeisen ’ and the toothed-chisel (' Zahneisen ’). The former completed 
not only the preliminary working down of the stone to its rough outlines, but also achieved 
the final surface that immediately preceded the application of pumice or emery, aided by 
the toothed chisel. At no period has the sculptor so conscientiously avoided the use of 
labour-saving tools which were likely to divert his hand from the course into which it 
was destined to go. The good Greek sculptor did not run risks to save time. The estimate 
of four months for the completion of one of the small groups on the Erechtheion frieze 
gives some little idea of what was the time-table of the ordinary conscientious Greek 
sculptor. The fact is that Greek sculptors were prodigiously hard workers, and. by modern 
standards for similar work, quick workers. 

Until later times the quick-working running drill was not abused. AVe sec it in the 
Parthenon and in the Nike Balustrade, operated as it should be. It was, perhaps, a labour- 
saving device, and the first of its kind. But in the hands of Roman copyists it soon became 
an abomination. The flat chisel and the rasp eome gradually into a slightly increased 
use in the fourth century, but in good fifth-century technique they hardly occur. Even 
so they are subsidiary and not principal tools even in the fourth r-entury. But the more 
they are used the farther auay the artist gets from the old methods of dhect attack at 
right angles. The oblique strokes of the chisel, when it is used in the place of the ' Spitz- 
eisen,’ divert the artist from his conception of the masses which he is trying to elaborate 
from his block of marble. Therein lies the principal difference between a copy and an 
original. The artist of the original can afford to work at ease. The copyist wishes to 
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save time and works as much as possible with a chisel, which is a quick cutter, compared 
with anv tool which has a right-angle percussion. In using the chisel the copyist finishes 
one surface more quickly than another and, in consequence, is forced unconsciously to 
think of his statue not as a whole but as a series of different parts and surfaces which are 
in various stages of development. That explains why so many copies are lifeless and 
often awkward. So too the copyist leaves supports and attachments for the safeguarding 
of isolated parts, whereas the original .irtist may use them in the earlier stages, but. by 
his conception of the statue as a whole, soon finds a way to eliminate them : they are 
hardly ever structurally involved in his work. The only cases Mhere supports survive 
in original works is where they are structurally necessary but invisible to the observer. 
The Nike of Paeonios or the figure of iVIausollus of Caria are cases in point. We must, in 
fact, distinguish between supports which are worked into the composition and those which 
arc merely superfluous additions. This again enables us to distinguish the original from 
the copy. 

Roman sculptors rarely, if ever, follow the Greek technique. They carry out the 
preliminary work with a heavy ' Spitzeisen ’ which can dig rapidly and deeply into the 
stone, in a way never seen in the fifth or sixth century. The feeling for form seems to 
be lost at the very outset. As soon as he can. the Roman artist rapidly continues with 
the flat chisel and the gouge and pares the stone away to its ultimate shape. The infinitely 
fine and laborious work with the small 'Spitzeisen' which preceded the last stages as 
well as the first has no place in his jnethods. It is a tool which he uses simply for the 
early trimming of the stone, and as such it has ceased to have the ‘ functional ’ purpose 
which it had in early Greek times. 

Throughout the sculptor is torn between his longing to save time and his love of 
good work. As long as the chisel is kept as a subsidiary and nut a principal tool, he will 
do good work. Even archaic reliefs of rigid outline that one might have thought would 
have been best done with a chisel are. in fact, in nearly all cases done without a stroke 
of that tool. Its use in all work of the sixth century is for touching up and finishing off 
certain detail. The moment that the chisel is used as the principal tool the figure becomes 
less \'it:orous. less firm and vital. The author's comparison of the head of the old woman 
in Rentelic marble from the Olympia pediment with one of the original heads brings out 
this difference with astonishing clarity. The juxtaposition of the two on PI. 14 provides 
exactly the evidence that his statement needs, and gives ns a more conclusive argument 
than any yet produced for the relatively late date of the corner figures. 

Dr. Blumel has a deeply interesting section on the use in antiquity of the plummet 
and its gradual evolution into a method of measurement from models that was consider- 
ablv more complicated that the original usage. The plummet as a mere dii'ection guide 
was used from archaic times to Hellenistic. As such it was a hardly more complicated 
aid to carvinu than in the hands of an architect or a carpenter and could be used on an 
original stone statue. But when it developed into a means of taking measurements from 
a model in clay or was used by a copyist it began to approximate to the modern pinitclti 
system. At the same time nothing approaching the elaborate and mechanical puntdU 
system seems to have existed in antiquity, and this system of measurement is funda- 
mentally different. It can be studied best in an interesting half-finished statue in Athens 
from Rheneia. Bliimel dates this to the first century B.c. on technical grounds, and 
rejects both the dating and the ex])lanation of the technical methods used as given by 
E. A. Gardner. The deep holes on the bodv he explains as the cuttings made for measure- 
ment on this very system, the traces of which are clear enough in the boss and holes that 
survive on the head and the holes in front of the feet. These were for the fixing of cords 
from uhich borings were made into the body at the reqidred depths, corresponding with 
the sinular distances from the body surface of the original model to similar cords. This 
method of measurement is interesting, but it is a different matter from the puntelli system. 

The question of models is an important one. In the case of the models used by the 
scidptnrs of Olympia or of the Parthenon, the only agreement among experts is in the 
belief that the controlling master made models of the material of which the whole set of 
sculptures was to be made. As to size and character we seem to have no evidence. But 
Dr. Blumel produces two important pieces of evidence that tend to show that models 
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were of the same size as the works for which they were made. One is the existence on 
the heads of two of the original pedimcntal figures at Olympia of clear traces of bosses, 
which of necessity imply the use of the plummet system of measurement and so. by infer- 
ence, of a model from which the measurements were taken; the other is the large sum of 
money paid to Timotheus for his model at Epidaurus (900 dr.), which left a sum that 
does not seem adequate payment for the pediraental sculptures if we assume that the 
model was either smaller that the final work or made of clay or wax. Again, inference 
drives us to a belief in full-size models in marble. In this connexion I am surprised that 
Bltimel does not discuss Dickins' suggestion that the head No. 699 in the Acropolis Museum 
was a model for the heads of the metopes. 

The author concludes this clo.sely reasoned and cautious study of the evidence with 
an application of the principles which he has formulated to the so-called Hermes of Praxi- 
teles at Olympia. The result is profoundly interesting. A close analysis of the group 
from a technical point of view reveals that is has technical peculiarities which can only 
be matched in the time of the Roman copyists of the early Imperial period. For instance, 
the back of the Hermes is unfinished. The artist at the last moment decided to take 
more surface off the shoulders. He did so with the aid of the toothed chisel and then 
finished off over that with a flat cliisel. As Dr. Bliimel has made clear beyond que.stion, 
the use of these tools in this way is not found in the fourth century but is the regular practice 
of Roman copyists. The fact also that the statue was allowed by its author to be erected 
before it had received its final polishing goes contrary to all that we know about the exquisite 
finish of the works of Praxiteles. The tree stem is cut with the aid of a vigorous application 
of the pointed tool, in the manner of Roman work, not with the lighter touch of the Greek 
artist. The actual surface of the finished parts resembles that of the Subiaco Boy nr the 
Eubouleus bust, and is not good enough or else too good. The support that is visible 
from the front between the Hermes and the tree-stem is. Dr. Bliimel points out. ' technisch 
iiberflussig ' ; it does not structurally belong to the work, but was left as aid to the cutter. 
As such it immediately falls into line with a score of similar eases from the period of Imperial 
Roman copyists. It is no use arguing, as some have done, that the unfinished elements 
of the statue are ‘ impressionism.’ Such impre.ssionism is a modern growth and quite 
alien to ancient ideas. It would have been called merely carelessness. Supports in 
fourth-century sculpture are always almost invisible, as, for instance, those on the Nike 
of Paeonios or under the feet of the Agias or between the feet of Mausolhis. Here the 
support is a glaring blemish that only the courage of a hardy and insensitive copyist could 
leave. Further, the head of the infant Dionysos bears no resemblance to fourth-centurv 
children's heads ; the finishing of the front of the tree-stem with a fiat chisel can be 
matched from innumerable Roman copies; and finally the base on which the statue stood 
is admittedly a Roman basis. The latter point has been explained away more or less 
satisfactoiilv. but in view of the accumulation of other evidence for a Roman date it now 
has an added importance. 

Pertinently Dr. Bliimel reminds us that on the occasion of its discovery the Hermes 
was at once classed as a Roman copy. But the passage of Pausanias served immediately 
afterwards to raise it into the front rank. But. he says (p. 40), ' be.ssassen wir nicht die 
Beschreibung des Heraion. ware das Hermes in die Reihe weniger sehr iiberfeinerter 
Kopien getreten.’ In fact it all rests on a chance note of Pausanias, And with the passage 
of Pausanias he compares the passage of Pliny which describes the statue of ' Mtreuri"-^ 
Liberum piitrem in infnntia nntriens,' which Pliny says is the work of Gephisodotus. Sugges- 
tions have long ago been made that Pliny is here speaking really of the Praxitelean group. 
Bliimel goes farther and hints that Pliny saw' the original of the group w e possess at ( llympia, 
and by an error easy enough to him. gave it to the wrong sculptor. The group at Glyinpia, 
then, would be a Roman copy, erected to replace the original which had gone to Rome. 
That Roman copies of oriuinal Greek works at the famous shrines were erected after their 
removal to replace tlu m is sufficiently well known to need no further proof. 

Dr. Bliimel has pressed his view relentlessly to its conclusion. He has argued with 
restraint and with care, and at each step brought forward his evidence. His only lapse 
into theory is his view on the passage of Pliny. Defenders of the Hermes of Olympia 
(and they will be numerous) will be haul put to it. The case for the prosecution is 
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overwhelming. Dr. Blumel has made a contribution of the very highest value towards a 
seieiitifiG reconsideration of ancient sculpture on a basis of hard fact. His careful reasoning 
IS worth many volumes of personal judgments of style. He has given us much material 
by which to distinguish the copy from the original. 

Minor errors are few in this distinguished book. His suggestion that the great 
archaic figure from Thasos is in Parian marble (p. 52) is strange. It is certainly Thasian 
stone, (in p. 28 he has attributed views to Prof. Percy t'.ardner that rightly belong to 
Prof. Krnest Gardner. On p. 41 he refers to the statue of Sisyphus II, but it should be 
Sisyphus I. 

I am not a little surprised that he has not referred at all to the ‘ Aberdeen Head,' 
which, as a result of his inquiiies, might perhaps have emerged as an original work by 
Praxiteles. A comparison of this head with that of the Hermes seems to emphasise some 
of the points that he makes, more particularly that which concerns the use of the drill in 
the hair of the Hermes. (Pfuhl’s views on this work are, of course, based on the 
assumption that the Hermes is a Praxitelean original. Once that is questioned his 
analysis loses validity.) fSo, too, as has already been mentioned, the head Xo. G99 in the 
Acropolis Museum deserves some consideration. But the book is a notable one and of 
profound importance. 

S. C. 


Fruhe Plastik in Griechenland und Vorderasien. By V. Muller. Pp. x + 247 ; 

49 plates. Augsburg : Filscr, 1929. 50 -1/. 

Recent, years have been rich in archaeological books of outstanding merit and importance. 
.\raong these Lauglotz's brilliant study of the sculpture of the archaic period.s in Greece 
has thrown a new light on the interrelation and differentiation of types and has made 
possible a classification of schools on a scientific basis. Valentin Muller has applied the 
same method of research to the study of earlier sculpture over a wider field, from the eaiiie.st 
times when man began to make an image of himself, on through the different pha.ses to the 
archaic period of Greek art. when Lamrlotz begins. The title of the book is not wide 
enougli for the content, for iluller includes a survey of plastic art of certain parts of the Far 
Fast, in so far as this art bears on and explains the arts of .4sia Minor, of the islands and 
of mainland Greece. Poulsen had broken the ground, but he deals mainly with the anti- 
quarian side of this Fastern influence : Muller attacks the problem in a wider spirit and 
concerns himself mainly with the question of the origin, migrations, developments and 
differentiations of types. His style is clear and concise, his handling of the difficult 
problems is admirable : his complete grip of the subject puts this book in the front rank of 
archaeological studies. The main purpose which he never loses sight of is to show that, 
L'iven the instinct for making figures — an instinct by no means universal — the areas 
pusses.-'ing the iu.stinct arc not isolated entities but are interrelated. In the same wav, 
behind the differences and v.irietie.s of artistic products, there is a common tvpe or formula. 
The type may be created on the spot and details and attributes may be foreign, or the tvpe 
may be foreign and the details indigenous. It is with the character, the connexions, the 
provenance of types and the details or attributes, gestures, poses, physical characteristics 
that Muller is concerned. 

In the earliest stages of primitive art he finds already a unity of type, and a unity also 
in the stages of development : the first stage is a very primitive naturalism ; through stages 
of development thi.s naturalism passes into schematism — after which the art mav^ die. It 
may have a later renasecnec under the stimulus of a fre.sh wavi- of perhaps similar influences. 
The duration of the primitive stage of naturalism must depend on the degree and qualitv' of 
artistic emlowment in the different areas. In the Aegean and Greek world it is only Crete 
which emerges direct from naturalism, and that as earh' as Early Minoan : she begins at 
once to develop a style, in which the latent potentialities of her later art can be discerned, 
w ith its qualities of ’ life and movement pas-,ing into the '' volumen.’’ ’ It is this expression 
of life and movement which differentiates the ideal ot the IN'cst from that of the East — a 
difference deeply rooted in the character and outlook of the two great areas. The formula 
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of the West, embodied first in Cretan art and with modificMtions in later Creek art, is 
‘ volumen ' with movement, life, swing either jxissiiig into or out of the mass (' volumen ') : 
the formula of the East is the representation of ‘ volumen’ as a compact block without 
movement or differentiation of the separate parts. 

After the stage of primiti\'eness in Greek art, as elsewhere, come.s a period of activity 
during which stjdes are beina formed and types established. This period, the tenth century, 
has as its distinctive type, an advanced naturalism : from this is developed the style 
which Muller calls ' Spreizstil ’ — activity and life are expressed by the starting of the limbs 
from the body and away from it; the impulse is centrifugal. Gestures, poses, attributes, 
some indigenous, some due to foreign influence, modify but never drive out the type, till 
the moment when all possibilities of development are exhausted. Then comes the swing 
of the pendulum to the other extreme. It is at this time after the eighth century that the 
influence of the East most directly and definitely affects the art of Greece. The Greek 
artist saw that the Spreizstil could give no feeling of weight and stability, whereas the style 
of the East, the Blockstil, concentrated on this rendering of weight. The East was the 
master of Greece, but the Greek artist took only what he knew lie could use. adapted it and 
made it his own. He borrowed the formula of the block-style, to mould to his own ideal. 
With the block-style came also from the East mucli else — gestures, poses, styles of dress and 
hair, attributes, which Muller discusses at length with valuable analysis of each point. 

Whereas the Dorian Greek only borrowed the block-style to remould it, the Ionian 
Greek, being nearer to the East, and more susceptible to her infiuence. had from the 
beginning shown a preference tor compactness and ze.st for flatness of surface and lack of 
modelling characteristic of the art of the East. The Ionian horrow.s tlie block-.style and 
hardly modifies it — the limbs are in the block; the Dorian borrows it; in his luinds Die 
limbs burst out of tlie block. This difference of ideal is empliasised in almost every 
particular; in the treatment of the dress, of the hair, of the .setting of the limbs, of tlie pro- 
portions of the different parts of the body. The Dorian emphasises the differentiation of 
the parts of the body, the Ionian emphasises the unity. 

The last stage in Muller's ' type-development ’ is what he calls ' Lockerung.’ a further 
carrying on of the process of freeing the limbs from the block. It must. I think, be 
difficult for Miiller to establish his new nomenclature for the separate phases of this early 
Greek art. He objects to the different connotation lying behind the accejited names 
geometric, orientalising, archaic; one having reference to style, one to provenance, one 
to time. However true this may be. these terms have pa.s.sed into such common use for 
pottery, sculpture and other branches of art that it will be hard to oust them and use 
terms which cannot be applied to pottery styles. One is apt to forget the limited meaning 
of geometric when it can be used to describe both purely linear ornament and the little 
match man ivith his counterpart in the animal world. Moreover, Mullc-r's projiusal to 
call the ■ Spreiz.stil ’ friiharehaisch, the ' Blockstil ' hocharcliaisch, and the ' Lockerungsstil ’ 
spatarchaisch leaves us with no names for the development of art between the earliest 
Kouros type and the Cla.s,sical type. 

What I have said only touches the fringe of this valuable .study. 

E. R. P. 


Greek and Roman Bronzes. By Winifred I.a.mb. Pp. 201 and 96 plates. 

London : Methuen & Co., 1929. 

This important work is at once a history of the subject and a book of reference. It provides 
an orderly conspectus of all the significant material, and a critical account of its history, 
and is n-ritten with an appreciation of the beauty and humour of Greek art which is not 
the less attractive for sometimes being feminine. To have got so much into so few pages is 
a useful achievement on the part of the author, and to have provided so many plates of such 
fine quality is a meritorious .service for which author and publisher must share the credit 
in due proportion. It is no disparagement of the text to say that the plates alone would 
make this a valuable book. .Some two hundred and fifty pieces are illustrated, in good, 
fresh pliotographs very largely taken from new or out-of-the-way material, simply arranged 
in chronological order and excellently reproduced; and a far greater number is recorded in 
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the footnotes. The selection reveals Miss Lamb's wide knowledge of collections, parti- 
cularly in the museums of Greece, and shows no limitation of choice. The text is adequate 
and brief, and the various classes of bronzes, which range from votive statuettes to plain 
saucepans, are so disposed that they pass as a single family. Xot that the author has been 
hampered by rigid interpretation of her title : statues of large size are not admitted, being 
classed as sculpture, nor mere utensils; and the gradation from free statuettes and groups 
through decorative figures, reliefs and handles, to shapes of vases, is actually imperceptible. 
The Bronze Age, though perhaps not in the title, has rightly been included, for the classical 
arts of Greece cannot be dissociated from the prehistoric, though there may be little visible 
connexion. It happens too that Miss Lamb has contributed some particularly useful 
studies in this period, by reviewing the whole series of the Mycenaean inlaid dagger-blades, 
the Cretan statuettes, and the Transitional tripods, which last she calls Cypriote for the 
present. She also gives good reason for assigning a wholly foreign origin to the shields from 
the Idaean cave. !Many attempts have been made in recent years to classify the archaic 
material hy style, and to attribute thestyles to localities; of which Miss Lamb justly remarks 
that the classification has been more successful than the attribution. She accepts several 
well-established local schools, adds a new one in North-west Greece (particularly Thermon 
and Dodona). and considerably increases the membership of the quaint Arcadian group, in 
which she has previously shown special interest. Classification is harder in the fifth and 
later centuries, as the classical style eliminates local peculiarities and the statuettes tend 
to repeat subjects canonised by greater sculpture. A further complication is the mechanical 
reproduction of bronzes, at least so far as casting goes, which could be done in any period. 
There are now very few pieces that can be assigned, on other evidence than their subjects, to 
a particular moment in Hellenistic or Roman times, and there is. moreover, a probably 
false instinct to give the earlier dates to the better-finished examples. Miss Lamb makes 
the promising observation here that some Roman work is marked by a certain hardness of 
technique, mostly due to heavy chasing, which she traces back to fourth-century Praenestine 
figures. It is certainly by means of such technical criteria that order will be brought into 
the apparently nondescript mass of Graeco-Roman work. 

In a first edition of a book so fully illustrated and annotated it would hardly be possible 
to avoid some errors of correspondence between text and plates ; those that occur here are 
doubtless well known to the author, and can easily be corrected by the reader; but one is 
Morth mentioning as a matter of interest. The blocks of subjects u and b on Plate LXV have 
been transposed, and their exchange perversely tries to perpetuate an old error which is 
corrected for the first time in the text (p. 1571. The British Museum possesses a well-known 
Ktrnsoan statuette of Mars (Cot. 4.55). which has for a hundred years usurped the honours of 
it.s original at Florence (Milani. Oiibln, pi. xxx). Though it is a perfect casting and con- 
vincingly patinated. the detail of the broken sword alone proves that it is a modern replica 
of the Florence figure. It came to the British (Museum with Richard Payne Knight’s 
beqiu-st in 1824. and has since acquired a sort of new antiquity : the (Museum catalogue does 
not doubt it. nor indeed did Payne Knight, who stated frankly in his manuscript list : ' It 
belong'd to the Gallert’ at Florence and was brought to England by Major Blagrave in 
1813." The London version still stands in its case in the Museum, and may well stay there, 
after its long career of imposture, as a reminder of the dangers that beset the study and 
acquisition of ancient bronzes. 

E. J. F. 


Studier over Palmyrensk Skulptur. By H.tR.ti.n Ixoiioit. Pp. 166 -- 16 plates. 
Copenhagen ; G. A. Reitzels Forlag, 1928. 

Though Palmyrene sculpture has never been exactly neglected it has never received the 
undi\ ided attention of a savant until T)r. Ingholt produced this careful and well-illustrated 
corpus of dated monuments. Strzygowski was the first to bring it within the scope of 
modern uit-liistory. and his paces devoted to it in Orkul oiler Horn placed it at once in the 
right historical jierspective. M'ulff carried the discussion a step further in his Altchristliche 
vml Ilipaiitiniii-he K"vst, and it has since received the detailed attention of Poulsen 
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{Tidskrifl for Konsivetenskap, \T, 1921, p. 83) and Kjellberg {Le Monde Oriental, XV, 1921, 
pp. 177-83). Dr. Ingholt now provides a cOtalugue raisonne of 54 dated portraits ranging 
from A.D. 55 to 241-2, with a photograph of each, and then discusses and arranges the 
undated monuments. He divides the material into three chronological groups and places 
the terminus ad quern at circa 150. 200 and 2.50 respectively. His analysis of stylistic 
differences is thorough (see especialH pp. 90-93), though it must be confessed that the 
poverty of skill and the empirical procedure of the Palmyrene masons would seem to 
imperil the solidity of Dr. Ingholt's structural detail. The line of development is wavering 
and uncertain, because the evolutionary process is not independent and self-sufficing, but 
has to be kept alive artificially by contact with the outer world. In spite, therefore, of the 
lavish generosity with which the PaImjTenes have provided us with dated monuments, it 
cannot be said that the information thus acquired helps us greatly to solve the problems of 
late antique art. 


The Mural Painting of El-'Amarneh : P. G. Xewton Memorial Volume, edited by 
H. Pkankfobt. Pp. 74 with 21 plates. London: Egj-pt Exploration Society, 1929. 

This volume is a tribute to the memory of Francis Giesler Newton, the director of the Egypt 
Exploration Society’s excavations at El-'Amarneh, who died on Christmas Day, 1924. It 
consists of tliree chapters : I., on the affinities of the mural painting of El-'Amarneh, bj' 
H. Frankfort ; II., on the decoration of the houses by 8. R. K. Glanville ; and III., on the 
paintings of the Northern Palace, by N. de Garis Davies. There are 21 plates, many in 
colour, after the admirable water-colour facsimdes by Mrs. de Garis Davies. 


Indische Kunst und Triumphalbild. By Albert Ippel. Pp. 24. with 16 plate.s. 

Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs'sche Buchhandlung, 1929 (=Morgenland, heft. 20). 

Investigations into the art of ancient India have mainly been concerned with the Gandhara 
andTurfan, hardly at all with India proper. Barhut has been made known by the researches 
of Cunningham, but Sanehi has been practically ignored. For the proper understanding of 
the hybrid and senile art of the Gandhara it is necessary, however, to study the reliefs of 
Sanehi; only thus can we discoN'er how the Hellenic element, which must be traced back 
to the fourth century B.e., began to amalgamate with the native Indian tradition. 

Sanehi and Barhut are usually coupled together (e.g. by \'incent Smith. History of Fine 
Arts in India, p. 79 ; Banerjee, Hellenism in Ancient India, p. 74) ; but Marshall has pointed 
out the important differences between them (Cambridge History of India, I, p. 631 f.). 
There is no perspective at Barhut. and no sen.se of space : there is a figure in every door and 
window, and complete frontality is usual. At Sanehi. on the other hand, we find an 
adequate mastery of perspective and plastic means of representation which are probably 
attributable to Hellenistic influence. From 8anchi we progress by easy steps to Amaravati 
and the paintings of Ajanta. 

Meanwhile it is impossible not to be impre.ssed by the resemblance between these 
Indian triumph-scenes and the reliefs on the columns of Trajan and Marcus Aurelius. This 
brings Dr. Ippel to the important discovery that Roman triumphal representations arc not. 
as is commonly supposed, a native Italic invention ; like the Indian scenes they derive from 
a convention developed in the Near East. We are invited to consider the reliefs from 
Medinet-Habu (c. 1200 ii.<’.). Assyrian battle-pieces, townscapes from Gjolbaschi and Pinara 
and Boscoreale; and to compare the tree-types on the south door at Barhut, the repre- 
sentations of riv-ers at Ajanta, and Lycian siege-scenes with corresponding motifs in 
Trajanic and Aurelian art. ' Jeder Basse ihre Kunst.’ says Dr. Ippel in an orotund sentence. 
' jedeni Volk sein iirnationaler. urwe.senhafter. tief volkspsychologisch verankertcr bild- 
nerischer Trieb ’ ; but he testifies to the phenomenal powers of self-preservation displaved 
by an artistic motif. His parallels and comparisons are ingenious : but we sometimes feel 
inclined to ask how genuine, or how fortuitous, the connexion may be. 

R. H. 
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Excavations at Dura-Europos ; First Season, 1928. Edited by P. V. C. Baur 
and II. I. Rostovtzeff. Xew Haven : Vale University Press, 1929. 

So far the joint expedition of Yale University and the French Academy of Inscriptions and 
Letters has not revealed any monument as startling as the frescoes discovered 65 ’' Breasted 
and since discussed at length by Cumont ; but this tirst report of their excavations contains 
a good deal of interesting, if not spectacular, material. Pillet gives a general description 
of the gates and roads, the fortifications, the Palmyrene gate, the inner redoubt and the 
citadel. Rostovtzeff discusses the Greek and Latin, and Torrey the two PalmjTene 
inscriptions. Cumont writes on the relief of Nemesis and on the altar marked with graffiti. 
Koeclilin describes a fragment of Mussulman pottery, and Baur a relief of Hercules. 


The Thorvaldsen Museum: Catalogue of the Antique Engraved Gems 

and Cameos. B 5 ’ Porn Eossisg. Pp. 302; 21 plates. Copenhagen: 1929 (also 

Oxford University Press). 

This Catalogue of the Thorwaldsen collection of gems is somewhat of a revelation. The 
■miter opened it expecting to find a dreary record of Graeco-Roman and eighteenth-century 
gems of the typos that might have been expected in a collection formed a hundred years 
or so ago. Instead of that we have here a series of some 2000 gems ranging from early 
Greek scarabs down to the later days of the Roman Empire, practically all of them 
undoubtedly genuine, and many of them distinguished for their artistic merit or archae- 
ological interest. As the editor of the Catalogue, Mr. Poul Eossing, points out, Thorwald- 
seu's artistic instincts enabled liim to deckle on the authenticity of a gem with an almost 
unerring certainty. 

Mr. Eossing's task has, therefore, been a pleasant and interesting one, and he has 
done his work extremely well, while the general get-up of the book is admirable, and a 
model of typography. The plates, however, are not all quite on the same level of excellence, 
and in some cases the gems are reproduced on so small a scale as to be of little use to the 
student. The arrangement of the Catalogue is almost unavoidably based on Furtwaeng- 
ler's work, though the ■\\ riter may perhaps be permitted to hope that the British Museum 
Catalogue of 1926 has also been of some service. While the collection contains no absolute 
masterpieces of engraving, nor any unimpeachable artist’s signature, the general average 
of excellence is surprisingly high. In particular, the collection of gems of the Roman 
Republican period is exceptionally large and interesting, and has been catalogued with 
much discrimination. We may also be grateful to the editor for his decision to print the 
book in the English language, with which he appears to have a complete acquaintance. 


Polygnot ; Ein Bueh von griechische Malerei. By E^lckuel Lowy. 2 vols. (text and 
plates). Pp. SO; lOO illustrations. Wien: A. Schroll & Co., 1928. 

This is a schoLirly book and discusses some interesting problems in the relation of Greek 
painting to other forms of art, but. possibly because Dr. Lowy does not seem to have 
made up his mind whether he is writing for the student or for the general reader, it seems 
to leave one with a feeling of vagueness and inconelusiveness. The book is divided into 
six chapteis, of which the first deals with the literary information about Polygnotos, and 
the second in a similar manner Avith Mikon. his great contemporar’s', who must have been 
the inventor of many of the vase-painters' themes. Chapter III is entitled ‘ On the track 
of Polygnotos.' and deals with vases and other works of art in Avhich his influence is reflected. 
Chapter 11', entitled ' Eorms.' further discusses the influence of these two painters on 
\ ases. The A use-painters are not ilirect imitators but merely use familiar motii'es, inA'ented 
by the great masters, for artistic reasons, and the execution of the Avork is aU their own. 
Chapter V deals Avith the all-pervading influence of Polygnotos and Mikon on Greek graphic 
art, especially in the replacement of conAention by realism and individuality. They have 
left their (races even in the great pedimental sculptures. ' Olympia is Mikon expressed 
in stone, the Parthenon pediments are Polj-gnotos in the same material’ (p. 61). A final 
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chapter discusses three reliefs copied from fifth-century originals, which are not pictorial 
in treatment, but yet show Polj-gnotan influence. The suggestion is made that Polygnotos 
may have been a sculptor in relief as well as a painter. Thus it will be seen that the book 
is full of interesting points and suggestions, but hardly enough is made of them, and the 
student might well be excused for inability to discover from it what Poh gnotos actually 
did for Greek art. A smaller point which calls for criticism is the .system of references to 
the illustrations, which is very inadequate. No catalogue numbers or bilihographical 
references are given, and it is not always easy to identify a particular vase. Also the plan 
of issuing the plates in a separate volume seems open to decided objections. 


Museum of Pine Arts, Boston; Catalogue of Greek and Etruscan Vases 

I, Early Vases, preceding Athenian Black-figured Ware. By Akthuk Fairbanks. 

Pp. 235, 100 plates. Cambridge, Mass. : Harvard University Press, 1028. 

The great strength of the Boston collection of vases lies in its Attic black-figure and red- 
figure ; but it contains tine examples of many other classes. The catalogue is well illus- 
trated : every vase is figured, and the half-tones though small are nearly all good. If 
the plates do not show the collection at quite its best, that is because the photographs 
have been painted round (though the stands have been carefully spared — Pis. fl and 49) 
and the paging-up is not perfect. 

Dr. Fairbanks explains in his preface that owing to delays in putting the volume 
through the press, he has not always been able to incorporate the results of recently pub- 
lished investigations. And indeed he has not been able to use Schweitzer on geometric 
(1919), or Maximova on plastic vases (1916); and Pfuhl's great work (1923) is not once, 
I think, mentioned. Miss Price’s Classification of East Greek Pottery (1927) is naturally 
too recent : her Pottery of Saucratis (1924, not 1824) is mentioned, but has not been usecl, 
for Naucratite, Camiran, and the rest are not distinguished. Corinthian and Italo- 
Corinthian are not regularly kept apart. The vagueness of the classification is the chief 
defect in a welcome and useful work. 

226. not sub-Mycenean as suggested on p. 31, but pure Geometric. 258-60 and 
285-9, ■ from Attica ’ and ' from Boeotia ’ are written where Attic and Boeotian are meant. 
259, no Myconean influence. 284, not Island but E. Greek, no doubt Rhodian. 290 fi., 
the animal has been shown by Kinch to be not an ibex but a wild goat. The very late 
fabric to uhich 295-6 belong should be kept separate from Camiran: the name lekane 
is neither correct nor traditional. 301, not Fikellura but Attic. 321, 8, 11, and 13 are 
Camiran; 321, 15, Fikellura. 341,2; 346,4; and 346, 6 are Attic, not Corinthian. 349 
is Attic, not Laconian. 350, 1 is East Greek, not Laconian; the 'small knob’ is an 
astragalos, on the class see Kinch. p. 146. 350, 2 is Attic, not Laconian. 350, 3 is not 
Laconian : similar fragments in Oxford and in London. 353, 3, Herakles and Triton. 
354-8 not ' Attic type,’ but Attic. 354, 3, neck of a column-krater, not body. 360, 3, 
by the Orchard painter [Attisrhe Vasenmaler, p. 311, no. 7). 360, 4. from a column-krater 

by the Boreas painter. 361-6, all Attic, and most of 367-72. 378, from the class of 

Hellenistic braziers studied in Jahrbtich. 1890 and 1897. .379, 1. from an alabastron, not 

a jug : Eastern Greek, probably Samian, see e.ej. .Albizzati in Autike Plastik, p. 1. 446, 

Rumpf’s article on the ' lydia ' in ,1. d/., 1920, should have been cited. 493, Attic, not 
Italo-Corinthian. 537 seems Attic, not Boeotian. 545, Boeotian, but not ' of Corinthian 
style.’ 549. Corinthian. 550, Etruscan: the boy carries an oinochoe, not a hydria. 
552, Attic (or Boeotian ?), not Laconian : in the same style, C. 1. B.M. III. He, PI. 7, 2. 
553—4, Corinthian, not ' Euboean.’ 555, Attic, not ‘ Euboean.’ 556, loutrophoros-hydria, 
not amphora. 556-7 are Attic, but not ' proto-Attic.’ 560-1, Attic not Boeotian. 
679-93, nothing Greek about this. 

J. D. B. 
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Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum : Italia 5 = Bologna, Museo Civico I. 

By L. Laueissich. Milan and Rome : Bestetti and Tnmminelli [1929]. 

A new publication of the vases in the Museo Civico, after Zannoni and Pellegrini, was not 
the most pressing of Italian obligations : there is another great coUection in Bologna which 
is practically unpublished. The first instalment of the Bologna Corpus is devoted to Attic 
red-figure : — cups ; and the column-laaters, mostly second- or third-rate, which have been 
found in great numbers at Bologna. The photographs are good, the text accurate, the 
reproductions only fair — several plates show lack of register, and the ink is lurid. 

PI. 7 ; the ' mide ’ is a donkey, and the picture represents donkeys breeding, not an 
attempt to squeeze blood from a stone. 

PI. 8 ; the statement at the end is not quite clear ; I placed the cup in a group of ‘ slight 
works very near the Penthesilea painter, but not from his hand.’ PI. 9, dinos, not pithos. 

PI. 10 : the youth on A has halteres in his hand and is therefore not a sprinter : the 
second youth on B also holds halteres. PI. 13, 1, the blazon is a wheel, not a rose. PI. 32, 1, 
also published by Curtius {Astragal, pi. 2, fig. 4). PI. 36, end, centauromachia, not giganto- 
machia. 

I have assigned most of these vases to their painters in Attische Vaseninaler. I make 
some additions. PI. 9 has some connexion with the Brygos painter. PL 10, related to 
Polygnotos. PI. 26. 3-4. by one of the Mannerists. PL 30, 1-3, by the Alkimachos painter. 
PL 32. 1-2. by one of the Mannerists. PL 35, by the painter of the Naples Centauromaohy. 
PL 36, 1-2. by the same. PL 39, probably by the painter of the Louvre Centauromaohy. 
PL 40. 4. probably by the same. PL 44, 1-2, by the painter of London E 489. PL 45. by 
the same. 

Of the ETT’.Spop'j; y.-x'/.r,! noted by me on the cup. pi. 1. 6, Mr. Laurinsich says 
simply : • non esisto.' It existed, however, in 1911 or 1912, when I happened to point it 
out to Prof. Ducati, \s ho made a tracing of it, which he said he would send to Pellegrini, 
whose catalogue was then in the press. And I have no doubt the inscription is still there. 
The soil of Bologna is hostde to red, and there are more inscriptions on the vases in Bologna 
than Pellegrini gives, only they are sometimes hard to make out. 

The Pa lagi vases (pis. 11-22) ought to have been cleaned before being elaboratelj’ 
photographed; but the author is not to blame, and I suppose no fascicule of the Corpus 
is deemed complete without a few ' ephebes ’ like those in pi. 18. 2. 

J. D. B. 


Fitz'william Museum : Catalogue of the McClean Collection of Greek 

Coins, Vol. III. Asia Minor. Further Asia. Egypt, Africa. By 8 . W. Geose. 

Pp. 507 ; 131 collotype plates. Cambridge University Press. 1929. £5 os. 

This is the final volume of the gr'eat catalogue which we owe to Mr. Grose's rapid industry, 
and it embraces Asia and Africa. The earlier volumes covering Italy and Sicily, and 
Greece proper, were reviewed in this .Tournal in 1923 and 1927. and there is nothing to add 
to the general remarks made on tho.se occasions. The collection is by no means so strong 
in the districts now catalogued as in those covered by the earlier volumes ; we miss the long 
series which made the first volume, in particular, so valuable; but the work is done with 
the same care and accuracy, and the indexes are as detailed and various as before; the 
plates are even better. The work as a whole forms a most valuable addition to the material 
available for study. 


How to Observe in Archaeology. Second edition. Pp. 120 ; 46 figs. Printed by 
the order of the Trustees of the British Museum, 1929. 

The second edition of this book has not only brought it up to date, but has also made it 
indispensable to the traveller’s pocket, into which jt conveniently fits. The pocket to 
which it lays modest claim belongs to the ordinary traveller who is not a trained archae- 
ologist, but I should not be surprised if it found its way into that of. say, an Egyptologist 
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visiting Greece or vice versa. For the concise accounts of the art of each country, written 
with a view to the identification of objects, are admirable, and the notes on the different 
laws of antiquities are a useful reminder of one’s obligations to the country of which one is 
a guest. Perhaps the best contributions are the summary of Greek art (a subject which 
must have been particularly difficult to compress into so small a space), and the section 
on the preservation of antiquities. The author of the latter ought, some day, to expand 
it into a separate treatise. 

If I make a number of criticisms and suggestions, it is in the hope that the book has 
a long life and other editions before it. 

Greek Law of Aiitujuities. Travellers may be glad to know that, since many of the 
small antiquities they wish to take home with them are valueless to the national collec- 
tions, permission for export can easily be obtained. The objects in question should be 
left at the Ministry of Education, if possible a fortnight before leaving the country. 

Photography. The authors of the first section on photography (p. 16). when dis- 
cussing the choice of a camera, do not appear to have realised that the camera must be 
of a continental size. The drawback of an English camera is that one cannot easily get 
missing gadgets abroad : I have recently heard archaeologists from three different countries 
comparing notes on the difficulties they had encountered. 

Arrangement. Mr. Davies’ excellent remarks on mines and quarries should have 
been kept for Part II. 

Methods of Planning. This is the least satisfactory part of the book. The writer 
gives the impression, no doubt wrongly, that his experience is confined to large-scale 
maps on the flat ; he mentions no instrument suitable for recording levels except the 
sextant and theodolite, neither of which would appeal to those for whom the book is 
intended. He is well equipped with skilful devices for combining tapes and strings, but 
he should have told us more about the selection and use of a prismatic compass (it is only 
by turning back to Section II that we are reassured that his compass is prismatic). In 
short, the methods he recommends are either very primitive (pacing and taping) or very 
complicated (sextant and theodolite), but in both cases a sound knowledge of surveying 
is presumed. 

His omissions would have mattered less if he could have referred his reader to other 
books on the subjeet, and this brings me to my final suggestion : would not the average 
reader like a very brief hihliography. perhaps three or four books to each seetion? Pro- 
fessor Myres, in his section on Cyprus, evidently agrees with me : all the same, I realise 
that the choice of books for some of the chapters might be insuperably difficult. 


Daedalus and Thespis : the contributions of the Ancient Dramatic Poets to Our 
Knowledge of the Aits and Crafts of Greece. Vol. I. By Walter Miller. Pp. 
viii + 329, with 48 pi. New York : the Macmillan Company, 1929. £1 Is. 

In the introduction, 3Ir. Miller tells us that his object is to collect and examine passages 
in the ancient dramatists which throw light on the arts and crafts of Ancient Greece. 
Architecture is presumably an art or a craft or both, since this, the first volume, is devoted 
to it. How- the references in the dramatic poets could be expanded into one volume, 
let alone three, Avas a mystery to me. even after I had been Avarned that there AAcre 892 
of them in Euripides alone : haA'ing reached the end of Vol. I, I realise that it is done 
quite simply by the inclusion of quotations from authors as prosaic as Pausanias, and on 
subjects as far remoA'ed from arts and crafts as the oracle at Dodona. 

If Mr. Miller had onty collected passages dealing Avith topography, the result Avould 
haA"e been delightful ; if he had kept to his original plan of collecting evidence on artistic 
questions, it might have been usefid. But. unfortunately, he arranges his subject-matter 
sometimes topographically (Temples in Thebes), sometimes mythologically (Temples of 
Zeus), (a) in Olympia, (h) on the Cenean Promontory. This is both illogical and diffuse. 

Before writing the third volume, Mr. Miller must learn something about A'ase- 
painting. His investigations haA e reached that stage Avhere he can cautiously say that 
‘ we noAV knOAV that red-figure A’ases were not uncommon before the Persian wars.’ His 
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references can only be regarderl as a test of the reader’s ingenuity : which vase, for instance, 
does he mean by ' Canossa amphora in Naples,’ (with Andromeda) ' Armentum ( ?) amphora 
in Naples,’ ‘ another (lu'dria) in the British Museum ’ ? In short, the less said about his 
views on vases, or indeed any other branch of archaeology, the better. 

It must be confessed that I am in a thoroughly unsj-mpathetic mood. Already 
distressed by the use of " arts and crafts,’ I became thoroughly ruffled by ‘ Pericles’ Table 
Round ■ (p. 10), and a state of irritation was maintained by the way in which the trans- 
lations arc divided ; for instance : 

well, go I will ; and I will take my stand upon the 
bat- 
tlements' height and spill my blood into the 
dragon’s dark, 

deep cave, even where the seer declared 

and, 

A temple of the Muses — not a 
large one ; and in it are small 
statues of marble. 

But I am really sorry to criticise so severely a book by one who obviously knows and 
loves the classics well. 

Beitrage zur Geschichte des Seeraubs und Seehandels im alten Griechen- 
land. By E. ZiEB.vRTit. Pp. 14S. Hamburg : Friederichsen, De Gruvter & Co., 
1929. 9 il. 

This volume, vliich forms part of a series issued by Hamburg E'niversity, contains a mis- 
cellany of short essays in which pirates <md honest merchants arc juxtaposed after the 
Homeric fashion. 

In the section on piracy the author gives a rapid review of the activities of corsairs 
in the eastern Mediterranean. He quotes a few passages left unnoticed by Ormerod, but 
makes no substantial advance beyond this scholar's standard work. 

In the chapters on commerce, which cover bottomry loans, the wine, corn and oil 
trade, money-changing, and gild organisation, Ziebarth breaks fresh ground at a good 
many points. A.s might be expected, he applies his authoritative knowledge of Greek 
inscriptions ; he also makes good use of the Zenon papyri and of the results of excavations, 
as at Delos and O.stia. Incidentally, he contests several interpretations of texts in 
Laqueur's Epigraphischt Beitnige, but his main object is to correct some recent conclusions 
set forth in Hasebroek s Staat luiil Humid on the too narrow basis of literary texts. In 
particular, he shows that Greek merchants had a more advanced organisation (in the 
form of trade gilds and commission agents), and that Greek states took a wider interest 
in trade regulation, than Hasebroek would admit. He also throws some interesting light 
on the difficulties u hich beset Greek traders in the absence of a generally accepted currency ; 
but he does not enter into the question of jraper money and par-nient by book transfers. 

In two valuable appendixes Ziebarth has collected the principal loci referring to 
piracy and trade. Among these particular interest attaches to an Alexandrian bottomry 
loan for a voyage to the ‘ Aromatic coast ’ (.Somaliland). A few trifling errors may be 
noted here. The Antigonus who died in 221 was Doson, not Gonatas (p, 21); the ware- 
housemen whose clubs have left records at Delos and Alexandria were EyboxsTs, not svSoxeIs 
(pj). 93, 97); the Thasian wine-export regulations edited by G. Daux appear in B. C. H. 
1926, not 1921 (App. II. No. 10). In the trade-sign of the money-changer Caicus ('to. 
6’ oOuEia KaiKOs j xpqgcxTa Kai vuktos pouXogEvois dpiegel’) 66v£la xP’100<’''a can 
hardly mean the assets ("Guthaben’) of the bank customers: surely the ordinary 
rendering, ‘ foreign coin,’ is indicated both by the words themselves and by the context. 

Ziebarth’s book makes no attempt at definitiveness; but as an 'interim report’ it 
will be found of great value to future researchers. 
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Schlachten-atlas zur antiken Kriegsgeschichte. By J. KjtoMiiYER and 
G. Veith. Pt. V. No. 2, sheets 6 and 7. Leipzig: Wagner and Debes, 1929. 

In this new instalment sheet 6 contains plans of the Granicus, Miletus, Halicarnassus, and 
Issus ; sheet 7 of Tyre, Gaugamela, and the Hydaspes. To each diagram is added the 
usual short summary of the authors’ arguments and theories as set forth in then' Antiice 
Uchlachtf elder. In the case of aU the above actions the authors claim that the site and 
the course of the engagement are certain, Thej'^ have therefore contented themselves with 
one or at most two diagrams to illustrate each event. The plans are as clear and the 
summaries as businessdike as in all the previous issues. 


The Athenian Calendar in the Fifth Century. By Bexjamix De,\s Meritt. 

Pp. vii 4“ 138, with 2 plates. Cambridge, Mass. : Harvard University Press, 1928. 

‘ Based on a study of the detailed accounts of money borrowed by the Athenian State.’ 
and bearing even on its title-page strange characters which to the ordinary mortal will 
be quite unmeaning until he has read the book, this learned work naturally makes its 
appeal to a somewhat narrow circle of readers. But one cannot help thinking that Jlr. 
Meritt might have done something to enlarge that circle had he thought it worth while. 
He seems hardly to realise that there may be quite intelligent people who do not remember 
offhand the names and order of the Athenian montlis. or who have forgotten, if they ever 
knew, what Greek monetary signs were like in the fifth century B.c. A page or two of 
preliminary explanation would have enabled many such to follow with interest the story 
which Mr. ^leritt has to tell. By the aid of newly-discovered inscriptions, very cleverly 
restored, and very skilfnlly applied to confirm or refute the accepted restorations of 
inscriptions already known, he has been able, in the first place, to supply a great deal of 
quite certain information about the borrowings made by the Athenian State in the Pelopon- 
nesian IVar, their amount, their sources, and the rate of interest charged. 

In the second place he has light to throw upon some much-debated questions in history 
and chronologj'. The older view of the ten ‘ prytanies ’ was that they lasted for 36 or 35 
days each, so that the whole period should coincide with the lunar year in civil use of 354 
or 3o5 days. But their real length, in the fifth century, according to Mr. Meritt, was 36 
or 37 days, so as to agree with a solar year of 365 to 366 days. Thus side by side with 
the old civil calendar of lunar years, brought into agreement with the sun by the occasional 
intercalation of a month, there came to exist a ‘ new calendar of ten prytanies in each 
year,’ approximately 366 days long, ' free from cycles and interpolations.’ It is to ' the 
great statesman ’ C'leisthenes that Mr. Meritt attributes the introduction of this scheme, 
the advantages of which he perhaps overrates. It was abandoned before the time of 
Aristotle. 

Some of the older chronologists supposed that the Metonic cycle, on its introduction 
in 432 B.c., was at once applied to the regulation of the civil calendar. But the suppo- 
sition was hard to reconcile with a passage in the Clouds (produced in 424). wherein the 
moon herself is made to complain that festivals were being celebrated on the wrong days 
of the month. Others, therefore, have maintained that the older eight-year cycle still 
remained in civil use, while l)r, Fotheringham has in later years declared that in fact no 
cycle was employed, the intercalations of days and months being regulated by the demands 
of the moment. That this last view is correct IMr. Meritt’s researches seem to prove beyond 
question. In the first nineteen years after 432 there were eight intercalary years, whereas 
the Metonic cycle admits only of seven: and a careful study of the inscriptions shows also 
that some of the dates now ascertained are incompatible with the employment of an eight- 
year cycle. 

It is, of course, only in occasional cases that Mr. Meritt claims to have removed ‘ the 
uncertainty about the time of intercalation of extra days and the sequence of full and 
hollow months in the civil year ’ during the thirty-three years with which he is concerned. 
Some of his conclusions are curious. The well-known remark of Thucydides that the solar 
eclipse of 431 happened on the voupqvfa Koerdt aeAfivTjv, the only day on which, according 
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to received opinion, such a thing could happen, is naturally taken hy Mr. Meritt to imply 
that the civil voupT|via in that month did not fall on the same day. This, however, would 
not in itself imply, as he seems to think, that the civil calendar was wrong, since the appear- 
ance of the new moon could not possibly have taken place until at least one day after the 
day of conjunction. But according to his scheme the eclipse must have fallen on the 
second day of the civil month, which thus began, as must have been patent to everyone, 
too soon. So too with the lunar eclipse of 425, the year before the production of the 
Clouds. By Mr. Meritt's reckoning it seems to have happened on the 17th of the civil 
month, whereas Geminus gives the 17th day after the actual conjunction as the latest 
possible day for a full moon. In this case, therefore, the civil month apparently began 
considerably before the earliest possible apparition of the crescent; and if this happened 
often, as Mr. Meritt's tables suggest, it is easy to understand offence being given to critics 
less captious than Aristophanes. 

E. J. W. 


A History of Greece. By Cveil E. Robinson. Pp. vii + 480, with 33 illustrations 

and 23 maps. London : Methuen & Co., 1929. ~s. 6d. 

Now that the publication of the Cambridije Ancient History is making the results of the 
latest research available for English students, it was a happy idea of ilr. Robinson to write 
a new Greek history for schools, giving junior students the benefit of the new points of view 
and. at the same time, presenting them in a form and compass suitable for their needs. 
Mr. Robinson has the qualifications needed for his task; he has read widely and thought- 
fully and he has a genuine love of his subject. The grand old themes of the Persian wars, 
of the life-and-death struggle of Athens and Sparta, of the passing of the history of the 
world of city-states into the wider world of Alexander — all these are retold with a fresh 
interest and zest, which make them live again for the reader. And. as history to Mr. 
Robinson means more than a mere chronicle of political events, we are allowed to see some- 
thing of the art and literature, which lent a beauty and dignity to the modest proportions 
of Greek life. 

As is only right in a history for schools, the author is more concerned to present a 
picture, true in its main outlines, than to enter into mazes of detail or plunge too deep into 
controversial points. The history that we read is, in the main, still the Greek history with 
which we have been familiar since our childhood. At the same time we can easily detect 
the influence of new ideas at more than one point. Crete, for example, takes the place that 
modern discoveries have vindicated for it of paramount importance in the pre-history of 
the Greek peoples. The early history of Sparta, too, shows a marked change from the old. 
And, if it is too much to say as yet that the new picture is correct in all its details, w'e can 
at least feel assured that definite progress has been made towards a real understanding of 
much that, in the older teaching, remained purely mysterious. Lastly, and perhaps this 
is the most important change of all, the false conception that Greek history ends with 
Chaeronea finds no encouragement in this book. With a truer sense of the meaning and 
importance of the work of Philip and Alexander of Alacedon, the author is able to lead us 
to an understanding of the world-mission of Greece in the days that used to be regarded as a 
sad period of slow deca3'. 

Air. Robinson, it need hardly be said, has a profound conviction of the immense 
value of the Greek contribution to human life. To quote his concluding words ; ‘ Infinitely 
narrow as was the scene of the Greek’s activities, and brief as was their duration when seen 
in the long perspective of time, thej' have nevertheless enriched all human experience with 
a vision of such splendour and immensity that, beside the loftj' eminence of the peaks they 
trod, the progress of other ages seems but a slow and painful toiling among the foothills of 
the plain.’ This is well and trulv said: but ma\' we suggest a word of warning? Great 
achievement should encourage, not depress; and, if the vast achievement of Greece has the 
effect of discouraging emulation, there is something ^vTOng in the waj’ in which it is regarded. 
The teacher of Greek history has a part to play here. Should he not resist the temptation 
to see finality in the values already won ? The world has been a debtor on an immense 
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scale to Greece ; but it is not only discouraging, but, also, as many of us believe, untrue to 
suggest that it has barely paid interest on the debt. 

H. M. 


A Survey of Ancient History to the Death of Constantine. By M. L. W. 

Laistxer. Pp. xii + 613, with 40 plates and 15 maps. Boston, Xew York : D. C. 

Heath & Co., 1929. $3.80. 

Any serious attempt to write an Outline of Ancient History requires a stout heart no less 
than a wise head, and these are qualities that demand and deserve respect. Professor 
Laistner, in the book before us, has undoubtedly been successful in his main object. He 
has given us a new picture of Ancient Times, modelled, of course, on generally accepted lines, 
but at the same time showing sufficient originality of thought and treatment to renew and 
enhance our interest in his great theme. 

The early history of the East is judiciously presented without too overwhelming a mass 
of names and dates. The discoveries of recent times at Ur and Cnossus find their due place 
in the story. The importance of the Hebrew race is perhaps not so much overlooked as 
insufficiently emphasised. But, in general, the author deserves praise for his attempt to 
present the histories of the different nations, not in splendid isolation, but in relations with 
the world around them. 

As we come down to Greek history, we welcome a modern view of the development of 
the peculiarities of the Spartan constitution and a cautious attitude towards modern 
theories of the economic aspect of the Greek tyrannies. A few judgments may arouse our 
doubts. Was the Scythian expedition of Darius a complete failure (p. 186)? Was the 
material help sent by Athens to the Ionian rebels slight, in proportion to Athenian capacity 
at the time (p. 189) ? Can it really have been a mere coincidence that Salamis and Himera 
were fought in the same year (p. 203) ? But these are all points on which opinions may well 
differ. Professor Laistner’s view of Greek history is sane and well-proportioned. He tells 
the well-known story of Persian and Peloponnesian wars with appreciative interest and 
leads on. through the confusions of the fourth century, to Philip and Alexander, as repre- 
sentatives of new ideas and new values. Perhaps, in view of modern research, the difficult 
period of the successors of Alexander might have received a rather fuller treatment. But 
we could ill spare the chapters on Greek philosophy, art and literature which accompany and 
illustrate the political history. 

The early history of Rome is notoriously difficult in view of the slight and faulty 
character of our materials. Professor Laistner is fully justified, therefore, in taking a 
cautious and, on the whole, conservative line. Later, when the materials are more adequate, 
he proceeds to tell a clear and interesting story. Very happy is his description of the 
first Punic War as ’ won on points ’ by Rome (p. 397). Here and there we may cpiestion a 
statement or regret an omission. Was the danger to Rome in 207 b.c. so much exaggerated 
(p. 407) ? Rome may have survived greater dangers earlier in the war. but it is not always 
the heaviest blow that secures the knock-out. Is it not rather a curious apology for the 
defeat of Carthage to ascribe it mainly to faults in her political and social system (p. 410) ? 
In connexion with the humiliation of Rhodes in 168 b.c. (p. 418), the resulting growth of 
piracy should have been noted. The view here given (p. 441) of the democratic programme 
in the years between Tiberius and Gains Gracchus, 133-124 B.c., is certainly faulty : that 
programme was far more consistent and effective than Profe.ssor Laistner allows. The 
share of Sulla in the capture of Jugurtha had very serious political consequences and should 
not be omitted (p. 445). The parallel between the position of Augustus and that of Ponipey 
deserves more than a bare mention (p. 496). The dating of Augustus's reform of the coinage 
is obsolete (p. 497). There is no mention of the mutiny of the praetorians, which compelled 
Nerva to adopt Trajan (p. 515). The story of the Empire is well told on the economic and 
cultural as well as on the political side. But, as usual in history, we gallop at a somewhat 
breathless pace over the dark years of the third century. The decision to end the history 
with Constantine the Great can claim good authority : its real justification might be given 
in a subsequent volume that might convincingly weld into a whole the last years of the 
Western Empire and the beginnings of the Dark Ages. H. M. 
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Studien zur Geschichte des byzantinischen Bilderstreites. B3' Georg 

OsTEOGORSKY. Pp. 113. Breslau : M. and H. Marcus, 1929. 6 M. 

This doctoral dissertation is a foretaste of a comprehensive history of the iconoclastic 
movement wliich Dr. Ostrogorskv' has in preparation, and is confined to tliree aspects of 
the movement : namely, the proclamation of Constantine V against the worship of images 
and the first iconoclast council : the second iconoclast council under Leo the Armenian ; 
and a group of pseudo-Epiphanic texts interpreted as a connecting link between these two 
sr’iiods of 754 and 815. 

Original authorities for the history of iconoelasm are scarce on account of the edict of 
the Seventh Oecumenical Council of 787, which condemned aU iconoclast m-itings; but 0. 
has succeeded in recovering a series of texts from the writings of the iconodules, especially 
from the Aniirrhdici of the Patriarch Nicephorus, a work of great importance which still 
remains unedited. 

In his introduction O. touches upon the larger themes like the Asianic sources of the 
movement, the personal influence of Leo the Isaurian and the effects of the monophv’site 
complexion of Constantine's private beliefs. In his first section O. begins b\’ reconstructing 
Constantine's attack on images from Nicephorus, using a new M,S.. Cod. Coislianus 93, to 
supplement Migne's MS., Bibl. Nat. grec 1250. He ascribes these texts to Constantine on 
v’arious grounds, one being an allusion to the insurrection of Artavasdos ; and asserts that 
Constantine's utterances must have been published as UTitings as well as delivered orally. 
Incidentally he insists (against Burv and Hubert) that 754 was the actual date of the synod, 
and not 703. 

The most complete account of the s\-nod of 815 is given in the anonj'mous.life of Leo 
the Ai'incnian (Migne CVIII, col. 1009 ff.). O. points out that the iconoelasm of the ninth 
century was less spontaneous and genuineh’ spiritual than that of the Isaurian period; it 
was, in fact, largely political, even sentimental in origin. It marks a reaction against the 
unsuccessful policj' of the iconodule Irene and Constantine VI to the victorious days of Leo 
III and Constantine Xx it is iroticeablc, moreover, that the objections to iconolatry 
expressed in the acts of the s^mod of 815 are dogmatic and metaphj’sical, not religious. 0. 
discusses the Platonic basis of the orthodox dogma concerning iconolatrj’, and in so doing 
criticises Mclioranskv's Kantian rationalisation of the psj'chological background of 
iconoclasih. 

The synod of 815 attached peculiar importance to the five texts which have hitherto 
been accepted as genuine works of St. Kpiphanius, who as early as the end of the fourth 
century had shown himself to be an enlightened opponent of iconolatry. By a series of 
cogent arguments U. proves that four out of these five texts must date from between 75Ir— 
or even 775 (the date of Constantine’s death) — and the Council of 787. The orthodox 
attitude, as reflected in these texts, cannot date from as earlj" as the fourth century', and 
HoU s view that Lpiphanius wa.s anticipating later objections to iconolatry is unnecessary; 
these writings, moreover, assume an elaboration and an extension of religious iconography' 
which is far more appropriate to the eighth than to the fourth century. O. considers that 
the ■ Testament ’ may' well be genuine. 

In his more elaborate and detailed history of the iconoclastic movement we may hope 
that O. will deal with the problems adumbrated by' Bury but now requiring closer investi- 
gation; for example, the arabophil tendencies of Leo and Constantine, the connexion 
between the Greek revolt of 727 and the edicts of Leo the Isaurian, the historical and 
ethnographical effects of the plague of 144—717 (and especially the economic aspects of 
Constantine s hatred of inonasticism) and the general progress of liberal education during 
the eighth century. Meanwhile, these three studies are a contribution of the highest 
importance to Byzantine historical literature. 


R. H. 
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Orient et Occident. By Jeak Ebeesolt. Pp. 119, with 26 plates. Paris and 

Brussels : Les Editions G. Van Oest, 1928. 

M. Ebersolt’s new book is a study of the relations of Byzantium and the Near East with 
Western Europe, and especiallj’ with France, between the fourth and the eleventh centuries : 
or in other words, between the conversion of Gaul and the first Crusade. During these 
seven hundred years the intercourse of Orient and Occident was continuous and mutual; 
and its causes were many. Commerce, diplomacy, and religion all contributed towards 
this constant flux and reflux. Syrians came to Gaul in hundreds to trade; but they also 
came to visit the sluine of St. Martin at Tours, for his cult — and that of other Gallic saints, 
St. Genevieve, St. Julien of Brioude and St. Baudile of Nimes — was popular in the East. 
Conversely, Oriental saints, like St. Theda, St. Euphemia, SS. Sergius and Bacchus. SS. 
Cosmas and Damian, St. George, St. Polycarp, etc., had their following in Gaul. But the 
attraction of the holy places of Palestine was a still greater incentive to travel ; the Itine- 
rarium Burdigalense of 333 and the Peregrinatio of the Abbess Actheria are precious 
documents for the early history of pilgrimages. These pious expeditions continued unin- 
terrupted even by the Arab conquest of the Holy Land; though by the ninth century 
the hostility of the Moslems made a pilgrimage so joyless an affair that we find it imposed 
as a penance. Lpon their return the travellers founded monasteries — St. Honoratus at 
Lerins, Cassianus the house of St. Victor at Marseilles — and endowed churches with relics 
obtained in the East. With the relics came gospel-books studded with precious stones, 
ivory tablets, textiles and other products of Oriental skill which rivalled those sent as 
presents from Eastern potentates to the princes of the West. Ecclesiastical politics were 
also responsible for displacements among the higher clergy ; to the council of Nimes in 
394 came delegates from the Far East; ISt. Athanasius in exile visited Gaul on at least 
two occasions, while Hilary of Poitiers retired for four years to Asia Minor during the 
Arian ascendancy in his own country ; and in the eighth century the iconoclastic disturbance 
sent many refugees to the West. 

Islam contributed directly to this infusion of Oriental elements into Western culture. 
In 725 the Arabs sacked Autun ; in 732 Charles Martel defeated them at Poitiers — a reverse 
which forms in a sense the Western counterpart to their defeat before the walls of Con- 
stantinople in 718 at the hands of Leo the Isaurian. In 756 the caliphate of Cordova 
was founded; and in 705 Pepin le Bref sent an embassy to Al-Mansur at Baghdad. The 
diplomatic relations between Charlemagne and Haroun-al-Raschid, and the clock and the 
elephant which arrived at Aachen from Baghdad, are of course famous. To the influence 
of this historic elephant M. Eber.solt ascribes the fashion for this motif in Carolingian art 
(e.g. in the gospels of Lothair); though he declines to attribute to Haroun-al-Raschid the 
ivory elephant from 8t. Denis in the Cabinet des Mcdailles. 

The embassies from Byzantium were no less productive of handsome presents. In 
757 the envoys of Constantine V Copronymus brought an organ to the court of Pepin le 
Bref at Compiegne. Charles the Bald had a particular taste for Oriental objects, which 
caused some offence to his entourage; and when Rotiu'ude, Charlemagne's eldest daushter, 
was betrothed to Constantine \T in 781, a eunuch, Elissaios, was sent to teach her the 
language and manners of the Eastern court-. 

These and many other pieces of curious information may be found in 51. Ebersolt's 
well-filled but not congested pages ; it is remarkable what a mass of detail he has succeeded 
in introducing into so short a book, and equally remarkable that the main outlines of his 
thesis should be everywhere so clearly visible. A book so erudite is seldom so easy and 
pleasant to read. The illustrations are derived in part from the 5Ienologium of Basil II ; 
and there are excellent photographs of the textiles at Sens and of the Persian stuff from 
St. Josse now in the Louvre. 


R. H 
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The Emperor Romanus Lecapenus and his Reign. Pp. vi — 275. By Steven 

KrxciiiAN. Cambridi£e University Press, 1929. 

The history of the later Byzantine Empire is still, so far as English readers are concerned, 
in the scenario stage. Professor Bury carried his detail-study down to the accession of 
Basil I (8671, but after that there is a singular dearth of elaborate commentary. IMr. 
Kunciman has spread himself over the tenth century, and one of the awkward gaps in 
medieval history has been bridged. He has gone to the original sources : the Chronicle of 
Symeon Metaphiastes and the Slavonic version published by Sreznevski ; the works of Leo 
the Wise and Constantine Porphyrogennetos ; the chronicle of pseudo-Nestor ; Liudprand ; 
the Armenian John the Catholicus; and Ma^oudi. The modern authorities Mr. Bunciman 
shows to be inaccurate and in other ways inadequate; so that his study is a pioneer work 
of considerable importance. 

Mr. Bunciman begins with a general study of tenth-century Byzantium before pro- 
ceeding to discuss the period in detail. He then goes back to outline the policy of Leo the 
IVise and the regency of Alexander, Nicholas and Zoe. The reign of Bomanus is dealt with 
in its internal aspects, and then in its relations with Bulgaria, the people of the Steppes, 
its eastern neighbours, Italy, the Southern Slavs and Ill\’ricum. Then follows a chapter 
on economic policy : and finally a note on the fall of the Lecapeni and the place of Bomanus 
in history. Three appendices are devoted to the date of the interview between Bomanus 
and Symeon (Thursday. September 9. 92-1 — according to ilr. Bunciman) ; the date of the 
visit of King Ashot to Constantinople (914); and the fixed rate of interest and retail 
profits (according to the provisions of the Bhodian code). 

The most original and valuable part of Mr. Bunciman' s book is his handling of the 
Bulgarian situation and the campaign of the Tsar Symeon ; he makes good use of Zlatarsky’s 
history of Bulgaria and his treatises on the diplomatic relations between Bomanus and 
Symeon. 

To have reduced the tangled, obscure and ill-documented history of the tenth century 
to an intelligible consecutive story is a distinct achievement; if we can discount a certain 
modish frivolity of tone, which at times seems inappropriate, we may give unqualified 
praise to Mr. Bunciman's method. 


Bxpedicicin de Catalanes y Aragoneses a Oriente a principios del siglo xiv. 

Comentada por el General de division D. Carlo B.vxt'S Y CoiLrs. Pp. 228. 

Madrid : Preiisa Nueva, 1929. 

This treatise, based on Muntaner, ^Moncada and Bubio y Lluch, is a military and geo- 
graphical commentary upon the exploits of the Catalan Grand Company in Asia Minor, 
Gallipoli and Greece, rather than a new history. The crater’s strong points are his know- 
ledge of the topography and of its influence upon military operations, and his modern 
parallels. Thus he compares the tactics of the Catalans at the battle of the Kephisos 
with those of the English at Azincourt. and quotes them as an example of camouflage ; 
he illustrates the mobility of the Catalans by the marches of the Carlist chief Gomez in 
1836, and of Capaz in Morocco in 1926, and by his own performances during the Carlist 
war of 1873. He finds in the quarrels of the conquerors of Peru a counterpart to the 
disputes between the Catalan chiefs, but he is scarcely correct in comparing the policy 
of Venice, entrenched at Chalkis, towards the Greek mainland, with that of England 
towards the Continent. Some mistakes need correction. The Italian name for Ephesus, 
Alto Lnogo, is a corruption of the Greek name Hagios Theologof< ; Litochori is the place 
mentioned on p. 173; he confuses Geoffroi I. and Guillaume de Villehardouin, Vatatzes 
and Michael ^T1I Palaiologos, and erroneously describes Kalligas as having written a 
■ History of Athens,' instead of ‘ Studies of Byzantine History.’ He has a natural national 
prejudice for his countrymen, whose cruelties he, however, admits, and realises the 
ephemeral character of Catalan rule in Greece. His conclusion is justified by the whole 
course of Greek history under foreign domination, that ' the interpenetration of rulers 
and ruled is always difficult, especially when there exists between them the difference of 
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religion, of language and of culture.’ The book is illustrated by eight maps and a frontis- 
piece of Boger de Flor’s entry into Constantinople from a picture in the Spanish Senate. 
It contains an interesting notice of Spanish and Catalan plays and poems on him. 

W. M. 


’AAArjAoypacpia 1. A. KarroSiciTpia— I. P. ’E0vdp6ou, 1826-1831. (TeOyos A'). 

Edited by Spyeidon M. Theotokes. Pp. xl -f- 150. Athens : Sideres, 1929. 24 dr. 

The keeper of the Archives of the Ionian Senate in Corfu has published the first part of 
the correspondence between Capo d’Istria and the Swiss banker and Philhellene, Eynard, 
with a biography of the latter and a summary of the whole collection of letters. Many 
deal with finance ; but there is an interesting note by Capo d’Istria on the two interests, 
the islanders and the niainlanders, dividing Greece in 1826, on the scheme of the knights 
of Malta for restoring their power through Cochrane and the Greek insurrection, and on 
the abortive plan of sending English potatoes to be planted in Greek soil. There is mention 
of the news of Navarino ; a letter of King Ludwig I. of Bavaria shows his love of Greece, 
and two of Eynard in 1828 recommend Gordon to the President. The volume, which 
forms the fifth of the Library of History and Folklore, ends with the return of Fabvier to 
Greece. 

W. M. 


'H ’EKKAticia Kuttpou etti ToupKOKpaTias (1571-1878). By Cheysostomos 
P. rP.rDOPOULOS, Archbishop of Athens. Pp. 134. Athens, 1029. 

The Archbishop of Athens, who had already published two treatises on tlie Church of 
Cyprus, has now supplemented Hackett’s well-known work by a history of that Church 
during the Turkish period. After the lapse of more than three centuries under Latin 
rule, the Turks in 1572 restored the Orthodox Archbishopric, whose first occupant after 
their conquest was the Cypriote Tinmtheos, not (as stated by Calepio) a Serb, while the 
second was one of the Epirote Orsini. who had played so tragic a part in Frankish Greece. 
From 1672 to 1840 the Archbishops, of whom a list is given, fixed, as representatives of 
the Christians, the amount of each village's taxation; from of old their Church was auto- 
cephalous — for the attempt of the Patriarch of Antioch to subject it in l.iOb failed: the 
Archbishop signed, and signs, in purple ink, and his bernt forbade forcible conversions to 
Islam. The author describes the emigration of many Cypriotes, notably to Pola. among 
them the scholarly family of the Sozomenoi. and devotes a section to Cypriote scholars, 
especially Leontios Eustratios. The Church, owing partly to internal conflicts, partly 
to Turkish exactions, traversed a troublous period, but it produced scholars like the archi- 
mandrite Kyprianos, the historian of Cyprus, and martyrs like his namesake, who was 
hanged in 1821, and the three Metropolitan.s who were then beheaded, while other Arch- 
bishops tried to liberate Cyprus with the aid of the House of Savoy, the heir of (Jueen 
Charlotte. The Synod held at Nikosia against Calvinism in 1668, Ricaut's account of the 
island ten years later, the continual efforts to combat locusts by bringing the head of 
St. Alichael Synadon from Athos and by disabusing tbe peasants of the idea that a dead 
locust produced a numerous offspring, and the allusions to the famous monastery of 
Kykkos. of which Ephraim of Athens was the historian, complete the story, and the author 
ends with the ‘ enthusiastic reception ’ of British rule by the Church. The book is a 
scholarly production such as might be expected from the historian of ' The Church of 
Greece ' and ‘ The Church of Athens.’ ^ 

W. M. 


'O Mopo'^ivr )5 Ev rFsAoTrowncrep Kai £v ’AOrivais. By Ioaxnes GExxADirs. Pp. 
36. Athens : Galenaki, 1929. 

This little rvork is in the form of an essay, based on a manuscript relating to the Turco- 
Venetian wars written by loanncs Benizelos, the great-grandfather of Hr. Gennadius. who 


1 J.H.S. xB-iii. 281. 
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has recently rediscovered it. The manuscript had previously been used by Christophoros 
Perraevos and published by him as his own work. The present monograph deals with 
the activities of ilorosini in Greece from 1685 to 1688. l)r. Gennadius reminds us that 
these hostilities of the ^'enetians against the Turks followed on the Turkish defeat before 
\’iem\a in 1683 and the formation of the ‘ iSacred League.’ Most attention is paid to 
ilorosini's activities at Athens, which were in a sense due to the invitation of the Athenians 
themselves. They were disappointed in their hoped-for deliverer, who indeed proved a 
harsher task-master than the Turks. The siege of the Acropolis is describetl, and it is 
perfectly clear that ilorosini knew the probable effects of his bombardment ; at all events 
he showed no regrets, and his one desire was to carry off trophies to Venice. His situation 
soon became precarious, and he withdrew to Euboea, leaving Athens practically unpro- 
tected. He actually contemplated the complete destruction of the city. 

The monograph presents Venetian rule in a very bad light, and indeed not much can 
be said in favour of the political morality of the mercantile Republic. Nevertheless, the 
tlourisliing state of Cretan literature under Venetian rule shows that their hegemony was 
not destructive of intellectual activity. Herein it stands in favourable contrast to that 
of the Turks. 

A valuable bibliography of contemporary and other works dealing with this period 
(1685-1688) of Venetian activitv is appended to the monograph. 

F. H. M. 


The Way of the Greeks. By F. R. E.\rp. Pp. vii + 223. O.xford University 
Press, 1929. 

The Greeks, or at least those of the Classical period, conceived, as Mr. Earp contends, 
that there was a right way of doing things. This book aims at expounding what that 
way was. It is vritten primarily for those who are not Greek scholars, to help them to 
understand how the average Greek looked at things. Most of the chapters are concerned 
with the Greek view of morality and religion, illustrated by their orators, poets, dramatists 
and historians. Chief emphasis is laid upon the power of tradition in moulding the Greek 
attitude. The author has a good knowledge of Greek literature and art. and for the scholar 
the hook is valuable a.s a challenge not to rest content with accepted views. M'e fear, 
however, that, as Mr. Earp himself confesses, there is some danger of the work falling 
between two stools. The general reader may find it too unsystematic, the scholar not 
sufficiently detailed. As for its mam theme, the power of tradition in Greek life may, we 
think, be largely explained (on the old view) by the narrow boundaries of the Greek city- 
state; that i.s why the old traditions collapsed under Hellenistic expansion. Small com- 
munities — witness our own colleges and public schools — are notoriously tenacious of 
tradition. The usefulness of so discursive a book would have been increased by the addition 
of an index. 


A Greek-Bnglish Lexicon, compiled by h. G. Liddei.i. and Robert Scott. A 
New Edition revised and augmented by Hexrv Sti art .Tones with the assistance of 
Roderk k TIcKexzie and with the co-operation of many scholars. Part III : 
SidAocaa — E^EUTEAicrrfis. Part IV : e^eutoveco — 6i)vovpicttik6s. Oxford : Clarendon Press 
1927, 1929. 

Das GEL ist nun schon bald halb fertiu. und da es ein besonderes Verdienst seiner 
Organisatoren ist. beherzigt zu haben, ooep ttAeou fiuitju iravTOs, so kann man sie schon 
jetzt zu einem vollem Erfolue begluckwiinsclien. Immer selbstyerstiindlicher wird die 
dauernde Befragunu ilieses Werkes niclit nur fur den klassischen Pliilologen, sondern fur 
all jene Humanisteii, die sich bei der Lekture griechischer Scluiftsteller nicht auf die 
Ubersetzuiig zu verlasseii wiinschen. Und wenn diese Humanisten, obwohl sie zur Zeit 
mit Ubersetzungen uberschwemmt werden, nicht aussterben sollteri, so werden sie das zu 
einem guten Teil diesem iinvergleiclilichen Werkzeug zu dankeii haben. >Sie mussen sich 
freilich bewusst blciben, dass sie sich auch auf die Wort-Ubersetzungen des GEL nicht 
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verlassen diirfen; nicht als ob diese unsorgfaltig waren, sondern well sie in zahllosen 
Fallen nicht zuverlassig sein Idiouii, z.B., beim AVortschatz der hohen Poesie. Nur im 
organisclien Zusainmenhang des Textes viixl der Sinn eines AVortes fuhlbar: diesem 
Gefuhl aber wird jede Ubersetzung wcsenlos. Das AVesentliche an dem AA'orterbuch sind 
also nicht die Ubersetzungen, sondern die Zitate, nnd ich mochte wiederholen, dass sich 
fill' dies AA’escntliche durch Streiehung einiger tausend uberflussiger Ubersetzungen eine 
schone Jlenge Raum gew innen liesse. 

Im Ubrigen hat sich die Anlage bewahrt. AAAis man am meisten vermisst, Kennzeich- 
nung der durch die alphabetische Anordnung zerstortcn bedeutsamen Zusammenliange, 
wird wohl am besten nach Abschluss des AA'erkes in Form eines Index nachzutragen sein ; 
Zusammenstellung der Komposita zu den einzelnen Simplicia. der Parallelformen, Deri- 
vationstj’pen, Eigennamen (soweit lexikalisch venvertbar), Synonyma, etc. Alanches 
dieser Art wird schon jetzt angedeutet, etwas mehr konnte nicht schaden, A'oUstandigkeit 
jedoch ware nicht einmal erwunscht, und sich iiber Inkonsequenzen zu beschweren unbillig. 

Im Einzelnen ist die Sorgfalt nur gewachsen. Es wird nicht niir der unaufhaltsam 
neu zustromende Stoff sofort verarbeitet, sondern auch der alte Bcstand immcr scharfer 
erfasst. Unter ccrrlAAco und baveljco war das von Lysias 10. 10 ziticrte Solonische Gesetz 
noch als “ Lys.” gefiilirt; bei SpaoKcrjco EiTEyyudco e-mopKSco steht schon deutlich ” Lex 
(oder Sol.) ap. Lys.” Gern hatte ich auch gesehen pouAipos prov. ap. Plu. 2. 693 f., 
ekPio; vox in somnio audita ap. Art. 4. 32, emOupoSenrvos Gabba scurra ap. Plu. 2. 720 a. 
Einige Sonderwiinsche habe ich auch fiir das Prosodische. Bei den Feminina auf -a. die 
Nebenformen auf -ti haben, ist die byzantische Uberlieferung wenig glaubwiirdig (vergl. 
Aristoph. 399, So. Ph. 482) ; Sicherheit giebt fast nur das Aletrum. Es fehlen aber bei 
Slya, jEuyAa, ©Eppa die Angaben, welche Forinen auf -a(v) und M-elche auf -r|(v) durch 
das Aletrum gesichert sind. Bei die Alessung -a Pallad. A.P. 11, 340 nachzutragen. 

Bei ypr|us war nicht die zweisilbige, sondern die einsilbige Alessung als Ausnahme zu 
bezeichnen. suSlot Arat. 910 ist nicht ‘ metri gratia’ .so gemessen, vgl. IvSlo;. 

In der Autorenliste fehlt der Athener Stratonikos, Zeitgenossc Platons, aus (lessen 
EuTpaTTsAoi Aoyot ausser dem Titel {der jedenfalls alter als Ephoros ist) csvcoTEpov und 
dcTTouOriPEpijEiv zitiert werden konnten (Ath. 351a). 

In den Addenda zu Part. Ill wird die Hesiodeisehe aTpiyo; richtig (niit AA'. Alorel) 
als ' Lowin ’ gedeutet. Aber das AA’ortspiel Atoiva — Asalvco hat hier nichts zu suchen. Die 
‘ Alahnenlose ’ gehort mit dem ' Knochenlosen ’ ((Stvoowsos ‘Polyp’), mit der ISpi;, der 
9 eploiKO; und der 7180 x 0305 in eine hocharchaische Gattung ratselartiger Umschreibungen, 
zu der sich einmal ein Indogermanist aussern sollte. Fast stets erscheinen diese Bildungcn 
in eigentinnlichen Beschreibungen von Jahreszeiten. ahnlich wie in einer islandischen Saga 
der Sommer als ‘ Heided«rsches ( = der Schlange) Freude ’ uraschrieben wird (Sammlung 
‘ Thule ’ ATIL 227). 

Uber 5f] aOxE, brjOxE = 6euxe wird unter (xOxe ungeniigende Auskunft gegeben. Das 
Alaterial hat L. AA'eber, Anacreoni€<i (1894) 41 gesammelt (hmzukommt jetzt Sa. a 11. 11 
Lob.). Die Bedeutung ist merkwiirdig abgeschwacht, sodass AA'eber zweifeln konnte, ob 
in 5r|dx£ = 6E0x£ liberhaupt ein (xOxe steckt. Aber ich finde keine andere AA’urzel, und bei 
Anrufungen wie Pind. fr. 122. 14, Herond. 4. 11 (von den Ubersetzern verkannt), Terp. 2 
erscheinen bridxE und cxCixe gleichbedeutend. Das ist wichtig fur Sapphos Gcdicht an 
Aphrodite, wo die Gottin ein Gebet der Dichterin zu zitieren scheint. 

otTTTiOsco : dcq)- Thphr. Lap. 56 (cf. fi 6 p 6 s). — drrroQAipovxa (so heil uberl.) Diph. 43. 30. 
‘ ausuxingen ' s. unten zu evoupsco. — (iTroaxfivai (XTTEVEyQfjvai Suid. 3577. — dcTToacp 3 Co PI. Ep. 
336 b sehr fraglich (AA’ilamowitz). — dcTTOxpexEiv ‘ in etwas auslaufen ' Alcsom. . 1 .P. 14. 03. 0. — 
&pa 1 ; A. Ch. 297, So. OP 822, Ar. .4c/i. 797. — dpapioKU) : dpripe trails. Ud. 5. 248 v.l., cf. 
Hes. Op. 431. — dpyos ‘ weiss ' So. Tr. 675 (coni. Blaydcs). — dppa : 61 ’ <appaxo 5 doxpciTrxeiv 
prov. ap. Str. 404. — dpoxpiaopa Suid. 3989 s.v. dpopa. — dpTraKxoi upsuaioi Nic. Fr. 108. — 
dppi 5 Suid. 3875. — dpxoTTOiEcx) Ctcs. ap. St. Byz. s. AupPaioi. — davpf |5 Herond. 4. 51. — 
doyaAiSaopa Suid. 4300. — dxsyKxos Ar. Th. 1047 und dxf|pTi 5 Hp. Aer. 24 (jetzt ^axEo) 
zu streichen. — C(uAfiXT )5 so akzentuiert Choliamb. ap. Ps.-Call. v. 130 Knox. — aOpai 
personifizicrt Eu. Phadh. Ill, 38. — AOoovixis Lyc. 44. — a 0 xopcxxi 3 cj ‘ Urakel geben,’ Eid 
der Theraeer Zeile 1, Schol. Eur. .Iia/r. 445, Epit. Ath. 31 b. — ayEor (B) ; pey’ dyfioexai 
Trag. Achsp. 237 sehr unsiclier (pfya yijCTExai von ydcTKOo?). 
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PaSuKEpcos ’lcri5 >Iesom. 2. 5 . — PiojcaJ : picovTar peto pias EiasXEuaovTai Suid. — • 
pouKpauos So. Tr. 13 v.l. — pouXeuais IG II, 811 b, 149. — ppijopauTi; Hsch. s. evu- 
TTViopavTts. — ppuov : ppiia tto(t)5 No. D . 41. 120. — ppojprjEis : — hts Hdn., wohl aus altem 
Iambus (vgl. f)XE£'S)- — pcowoor ooroiKoi, pouKoAoi Suid. 496. 

yEvii Leon. Tarerit. .4.P. 7. 422. 3 (coni. Wilamowitz). — yspcou ; yspov oTaov Antim. 
79 (coni. O. Schneider). — yiyyXijEiv drrrEiAEiv A.B. 88. — yopyupa cf. Hsch. s. dpScAiov. 

SoEpos : 6aEp6u 6’ ETroyEUETo SoEpM Emp. 90. — 5£ip65 t'hiys. ap. Gal. I, 378 Miill. — 
SEAsaoTas Cere. 6. 5 Knox. — Se^iv 6£X£cr6ai E. 7.4 1182; cf. PI. Lg. 761 d. — biaPpsxilS 
Luc. T/-(tg. 305 fraglicli, cf. v.l. (Siappoxeis Zimmermann). — SiauEupotra Ar. Th. 122 
wahrscheinlieher als die Konjektur SivEupaTa ; dieselbe Konjektur X. Eg. 3. 11 ganz 
unwalirscheinlich. — 6opiaAAos und SopuaAAos gehoren zu AopiAAog (cf. Ar. Ec. 97). — 
6opKa5 ■ Wurfel ’ Herond. 3. 63. — SoOAos (B) cf. Hippon. 74. — 5paai5 ; 6p5oi5 Luc. Trag. 
276 (so cvohl der Archetj'pus). — SptAoiroTris Schol. luv. Sat. 2. 95. — SuaypiiTurros (ebenso 
aypiTTiaTOS und ypiTrijeiv) nieht Lib. und Bas., sondern Stageirios und Gregor von Nyssa 
(ep. 27, 1 Pasq.). — Auarpo; Anaxipp. ( ?) ap. Ath. 404 dv. 47 (coni.). 

EyKcrrapdaaco zu streiehen. — ryxEipoydcrrcap nicht C'leanth. sondern Anon. ap. Ath. 
4 d. — EiAri cf. Pi. Fr. 123.8. — eipi El: dcpiOpov tivai PL Ep. 337 c. (Hinweis einer 
Schiilerin). — EiuaAivfixeTOS (-X'^'T' cod.) Emp. 117 v.l.. cf. EvSioepi . . . vtixeto?. — eIttov 
imper. Call. Del. 1 (coni.). — ElpEoia E. Tr. 570 vom Schlagen der Bni.st. cf. A. Pe. 1046, 
1055. — EK5a!vupat Nic. Fr. 68. — eK6uyr|pa5 = 6915 Dosiad. 14 (coni. Salmas.). — EKduais 
Hsch. s. CTETTTqpia. — £KKuvqy£aaco : cf. A. Eu. 231. — ekAeukos Thphr. HP. 6. 8. 3 (v.l. 
ap. Ath. 679 d). Lap. 37. — EKirdpOEVO? Schol. Thcr. 2. 40. — ^KTTEaaco : iKTTETTTCO Ath. 83 
f.. cf. 81 b, Plu. 2. 683 d (bis). — EKTpaTTEAoyaarpo? : v.l. -ydoTcop. — SK^uai; Simo Eg. 6. — 
£A£9avT6KCOTTOs B. 18. 48 sicher erganzt, cf. Long. 4. 21 . — eAikcotti; So. 0.2'. 1108 (coni. 
Wilamowitz). — svonroAappauco Hp. Prog. 11. — 1$ iviouTov (gemessen uu — u) = ^S VECOTa 
Hymn. Id. Duct. 3. — Evoupsco lliph. 43.29 (coni.). — IvuirviopavTi; Semos ap. Ath. 335 a. 
— E^aKEOTtipioj Sol. ; vielmelu- E^aKEcrrfip. — EtnyouT) Androt. ap. Ath. 375 c. — IirrasTTipos 
und EuppaOctpiy^ No. D. 25. 3 und 33. 101 (Hinweis von W. Morel). — I'tTTap'fjKqs zu 
streiehen. — £p5co : TaOva pEv KporrEEiv . . . £pE§a Sol. 24. 15 sqq. I), v.l. — EpiSia Tp(p(co) 
Cere. Fr. 13 Hunt. — etos (B) : nicht Evd, sondern cos eto Call. Fr. an. 283, cf. cos tvOpcos, 
cos ETq-njpcos. — ETupos : nicht cos ETVpov, sondern iTupov A.P. 7. 352. — EOpcoTralos Hp. 
.4er. 16. 23. — £09io9os Schol. Thcr. 11. 57.— £9app63co : -3EIV, nicht -30U der Epiker bei 
Clearch. 47 und Antig. Alir. 25 (-300 1st Konjektur in der Epitome des Ath.). 

3 dTTE5ou : h. Cer. 283 (coni.). — 3Coq pi. Emp. 2. 3. — 3Cop6s ; Asios ap. Ath. 125 d. — 
qyEopai 111. 4 : ohne 6 eIv ist die Bedeutung Ihiiilc jit nicht nachweisbar (Inscr. Magn. 
114 geht dvayKaiov voraus). — ijxEEiS cf. A. Th. 915 (Wilamowitz). — 

OeAkqp. nicht OeAKvap. — OEAKTcb- koAokeotikt) Phot. Suid, — SEPEpds Pi. A’. 7. 83 v.l.— 
0EP1S : gen. SspiTOs PI. H. 380 a.— ©EpEiyEvijs No. 7). 26. 229 nicht ' heiss.’ — Qqv Cere. 
2. 15 Knox. — SqpoTrETrAos Cerc. 10 zu streiehen. 

Paul Maas. 


New Chapters in the History of Greek Literature. Second series: edited by 
.1. U. Powell and E. A. Barber. Pp. viii -l 232. Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1929. 
1.5.S-. 

It is no small praise to say that this book maintains the standard set by the first series 
of ■ new chapters,’ which appeared in 1922. Anyone interested in Greek literature, even 
in the mildest way, will Hnd it fascinating reading; and very few, if any, are so versed 
in the subject that they can afford to neglect such accurate information so attractively 
presented. It covers works literary, scientific and even quasi-illiterate, in verse and in 
prose, of all manner of dates from about 3.511 B.e. — a few pieces are or mav be earlier — to 
Christian times; and de.spite its brevity, it contrives not to be scrappy nor drv. 

file lion s share of the work seems to have been allotted to Air. Powell, who has written 
chapters on later epic (cGth an appendix on Hesiodic poetry), epigrams, lyric verse, and 
some minor prose items. Air. Barber begins the book with a brief but good discussion 
of the recent Kallimaclu’an finds. Prof. Alurray has a sympathetic chapter on Alcnander, 
in whom he finds a vein of sentimentality the existence of which the reviewer doubts. 
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The author seems to assume that various gnomic passages represent Jlenander’s own 
opinions on life, and he is a little apt to make texts mean what he would have them mean, 
and not what their authors probably intended.^ Historical fragments are in the capable 
hands of E. M. Walker and G. C. Kichards; philosophy, as represented by ' SictAoyos, 
6iaTpipf|, peAetti,' is expounded by W. M. Edwards ; a glimpse is given of the fascinations 
of papjTology by C. C. Edgar and C. J. EUingham, though surely the latter is but slaying 
the slain when he says (p. 140), ' Perhaps an expanding knowledge of the Koiuf) will help 
us to revise our estimate of the New Testament writers as men trying to use a language 
which they imperfectly understood.’ Who, nowadays, makes any such estimate of the 
style of St. Paul or the auctor ml Hehraeo'i:' But things like this, or like the recurrence 
(pp. 198 and 202) of those venerable phantoms, the multiple authorship of Homer and 
the ■ mother-right ’ of the Lokrians, are trifling flaws. 

Two especially noteworthy articles by men who have mastered branches of learning 
not known to the generality are the exposition by Prof. Mountford of the light thrown 
on ancient music by the recent finds and the discussion by the Rev. E. P, Rice of the 
alleged occurrence of Kanarese in the farce (Oxyrhynclius Papyri No. 413). The reviewer 
is incompetent to criticise either in detail, but is certainly not alone in his gratitude towards 
these experts for making clear and interesting uhat could so easily be made dull and 
unintelligible. 

H. J. R. 


AEiCTi6ai|Jovia : A Contribution to the Knowledge of Religious Ter- 
minology in Greek. By P. J. Koets. Pp. xii-f- 110. Purmurend : J. Jluusses, 
1929. 1 dollar. 

This is a doctoral dissertation, rather above the general level of such things and bearing 
testimony to its author’s thoroughness and critical powers as well as his diligence. He 
sets out with the intention of discovering, from the usage of Greek authors of various 
dates, exactly what 6Eiai5aipovla means and what changes in meaning it undergoes, not 
only in different periods, but with different writers. Incidentally, he modestly hopes 
that his semantic investigation may be of some u.se for the study of Greek religion. The 
result of his labours, which he sets forth in good English with a feu- small slips in idiom, 
is in the reviewer's opinion the accomplishment of his double object. We have now, 
thanks to him, a really clear exposition of this difficult word and a good account of certain 
fluctuations of opinion among educated Greeks and also among the writers contemporary 
with the development of Christianity. 

The word SsiaiSaipcov, he finds, has originally no derogatory meaning whatsoever, 
any more than the rarer beialSeos to which it is practically equivalent. It merely signifies 
one who feels fear or awe of superhuman powers, and the attempts which have been made 
to differentiate the feeling it expresses either from fear or awe of (worthier) gods or from 
a more trusting attitude towards the supernatural either are fanciful or hold good only 
for particular authors or classes of authors. From about the time of Theophrastos, that 
is (see p. 60), within a century of its first certain appearance in Attic, it acquired an uncom- 
plimentary sense, as applied to one who feels, not awe or reverence, but unmanly and 
irrational dread of the supernatural. But outside of Christian usage, it could still have 
a good sense (pious, god-fearing, tender of conscience) as late as the third century \.i). 
What exact sense it was to have depended largely on the general attitude of the writer 
using the word towards religious belief. One might compare, though i)r. Koets does not, 

^ On p. 14. n. 1, he remarks ’ Tlie biography of Jlenander in Suidas describes him as 
rnadb' devoted to women he seems at any rate in a sort of intellectual championship 
of women to have taken on the heritage of Euripides.’ What Suidas says, apparently 
adapting a comic trimeter, is that Alenandor was -n t6u voOu kuI -iTEpi -yuvaiKos EKpavfcrTcrTos, 
keen of wit but most sharp-set after a pretty woman. There is nothing here to suggest 
feminism. The insistence (p. 15 and elsewhere) on the exposed child having been originallv 
a ‘ year-baby ’ seems out of place ; whatever its origin, the motif had long passed into 
marchen when Alenander wrote. 

J.H.S. — VOL. XLIX. 
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the very different implieations of the tvord ‘ faith ’ in the Book of Common Prayer and 
in Shelley. 

In Christian tvriters (but not in the N.T.) it gets for the first time the meaning of 
■fear of evil powers.’ because they rose the word Saipcov itself in none but a had sense. Hence 
it is that such phi'ases as SQeos SEiaiSaipoviot occur in them, to signify a mistaken awe of 
devils supposed to be gods, arising from ignorance or neglect of the true God. To Plutarch 
the phrase would have been self-contradictory, since the two words in his vocabulary 
express respectively the defect and the excess of religious feeling. 

As a matter of translation. Dr. Koets thinks ' superstition ’ a poor rendering for 
6£ioi6aiuovia in its bad sense, and suggests rather ’ exaggerated piety, bigotry ’ ; in 
Dutch, higotterie, ku'€zelac}ttighei(l . 

It is to be hoped that this writer, now that he has found his way into print, will give 
us more. H. J. E. 


Bschyle : Etudes sur ITnvention Dramatique dans son Thd&tre. Par 
iNLujBiCE Cr.otSET. Pp. viii -\- 277. Paris : ‘ Les Belles Lettres,’ 1928. 

Any account now written about .\esehylus must necessarily to a large extent be a restate- 
ment of what has been said liefore. It is therefore no condemnation of M. Croiset's book 
to say that it is commendable more for its style than for its new contributions to know- 
ledge. The author does, it is true, make a few original suggestions, but they do not amount 
to much, and the value of his book lies not so much in these as in the fact that it sets out 
anew and with typical Preni-h charm and lucidity the history of Aeschylus as a tragedian 
and the inferences which may be drawn from his work. 

.\tter two introductory chapters (L' Adaptation Dramatique des Legendes and Eschyle 
et son Public) M. C'roiset turns to the extant tragedies, taking them in chronological order 
and tre.iting each in detail. Fully realising the importance of the connected trilogy as a 
factor in .Aeschylean drama, he also attempts to reconstruct in outline the plots of 
such traitcdies as are known to have been parts of trilogies of which we now only possess 
single plays in a complete form. He naturally admits the uncertainty of his theories, 
but he works on principles deduced from the characteristics observable in the poet's extant 
work. ■ Un seul cvencment par tragedie, telle est pour lui la regie' (p. 209). The problem 
is to discover the crisis in the lost tragedies and then, still basing his theorj’ on the extant 
jilays and the extant trilogy, to suggest the way in which it was probably led up to and 
dealt uith. Tlie logic with which M. C'roi.set follows up his principles is praiseworthy, but 
do the principles rest on incontestable evidence '! It seems to be doubtful whether on the 
grouiid.s of only seven play.s, even though they can be more or less comfortably fitted into 
his frame, it is fair to assume that he can tell or even guess ho-iv one of the world’s most 
inventive poets would have dealt with a given situation. 

But this is not the most important part of the book. >1. C'roiset is in the main con- 
cerned with what is extant, and since this represents the early, middle and last part of 
the poet’s career, he feels that he is justified in tracing a definite course of development 
in his work. His results are not startling, hut to reach them he has given masterly sum- 
maries of the plots and has analysed the main features of each of the extant tragedies and, 
what is important in a work of this nature, he has written a book which it is a real pleasure 
to read. 

R, il. R. 


Greek Lyric Metre. By Gf.ouge Tuompsox. Pp. ix 4 - 164. Cambridge University 
Press, 1929. 12.s. tvl. 

This book starts with the discovery of the late Walter Hcadlam, wliich he unfortunately 
did not live to work out, that the subtle transitions from rhythm to rhythm in Greek 
lyric are. though puzzling at first sight, not only beautiful and in accordance with rhythmical 
law, but also highly significant. Certain rhythm.s aie found to be closely associated with 
certain ideas. It is the development of this theory, as applied to Pindar's intricate odes, 
and the carcfidly constructed choruses of the dramatists, that is the subject of this book. 
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No real understanding of Greek lyric is possible without a clear perception of the fact 
that it was an amalgam of \\ords, music, and dancing, in that order of importance. Un- 
luckily we have only the words left to us, and from them we have, as best we can, to build 
up the rhythm and guess at the musical accompaniment. We are, however, in a better 
position to do this, since with the Greeks the music was the subordinate, not as with us 
the dominant, partner, and its whole function was to bring out the full meaning and mood 
of the writer’s words. He was the ' composer ’ of the song, not the musician. When the 
same person was ' poet and musician too,’ the effectiveness of the union was much enhanced. 
But even in ancient times there were not wanting signs of the encroachment of music on 
the domain of poetry, as we see from the parody of Pratinas with its voluble patter of 
forty or fifty short syllables and a sprinkling of only three or four longs, when he laughs at 
innovations in the hj-porcheme. 

Rhythmical composition consists of feet, figures (bars, in music), phrases, sentences, 
and strophes, and its beauty can be adequately represented only tlnough the ear, but 
unfortunate^ we have lost this key to its interpretation in the loss of the accompanying 
melody. All that can be done in the way of a paper analysis has been done by the author, 
as in his masterly chapters on Pindar’s Fi/il Olympian and the Oresteia of Aeschjdus, 
technical indeed, but bringing out with surprising vividness the art displayed in such 
sentences as 

maTE pdKTpoi5 eiTiKpouaavTa; ’ATpEiSa; 

SoKpu pf) KaToaxslv, 

in the sacrifice of Iphigenia, or that tremendous description of the murder of Agamemnon. 

The various musical ' modes ’ of the Greeks are well analysed, so as to bring out the 
significance of the emotional change from one to the other, for the Greeks made much of 
the fjfios of their modes. The Dorian was the Greek mode Kav’s^oxfiv, manly, solemn, 
dignified, restrained; the Ionian had something soft, and smooth, and convivial in it, 
something not quite Greek, -n hile the Lydian was voluptuous, and the Phrygian exciting. 
The distinction between rhythm and mode was partly ethical. Out of all this there grew 
up an elaborate convention of ‘ significant ’ music, and the aim of the present work is to 
draw out this significance. The metre of Greek h’ric depends on the sense of the words 
and can be gathered from it. 

This book throws much light upon the technique of choral and diamatic lyric, and 
as to the latter we learn that, to appreciate fully the choral element in the plays of Aeschylus, 
we must regard each ode not a.s a single unit, but as part of a larger musical design, which 
runs parallel with the plot of the play and adapts itself to it. The Ore.'teia is a musical 
and dramatic whole, just as much as Wagner’s great Tetralogy. To grasp this fact is as 
great a gain towards the full appreciation of Aeschylus as in the parallel case of Shakespeare 
is the recent discovery that the Songs in his plays are not isolated ornaments introduced 
here and there, but that they take an essential part in the development of the drama. 


The Odes of Bacchylides in English Verse. By Arthur S. W.\y. Pp. vii -f 63. 
London : Macmillan & Co., 1929. 10s. 6d. 

Mr. AVay’s previous triumphs in the field of translation made us approach this new version 
by his master hand with pleasant anticipations. But these have not been fully realised. 
There are two minor blemishes which run through the whole work, and jar the reader. 
One is the inordinate use of double-barrelled words, both adjectives and substantives. 
The laudable intention was no doubt to avoid paraphrase in rendering the brevity of Greek 
compounds, such as psvEKTUiro;, a word only found here. It is a pregnant word, difficult 
to reproduce shortly, but ‘ battle-bider ’ is not even literal, it is certainly uncouth. Such 
words in double harness, as this, are exceedingly numerous. Sometimes seven are found 
in a page. There is little to be said for many of these, e.g. splendour-tressed, qucenly- 
ncckcd, terror-kneeling, sunbeam-Ught, Titan-walled, Bacchanal-kindler and utter-fearless, 
made to rhyme with battle-peerless. Some of these hyphenated adjectives read all the 
more awkwardly bv being put after their substantives, in some cases quite needlessly. 

X 2 
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Inversions are a fatal device to be avoided by all i;ood translators — what is the advantage 
of writing ’ IMother is Peace to mortal men of wealth's abundant store ’ instead of ‘ Peace 
is IMother ' '? A second fault is, and it is surprising to find it in such an adept as Mr. Way, 
that hi.s dactyls and anapaests, of which he is so fond, do not read smoothly. Let any one 
try to read these lines aloud and he will find that they do not in many cases read themselves. 

Some unnecessary freedom is taken with the original in the way of expansions and 
interpolations. For instance, in the splendid Theseus ode the words ' Full height he 
sprung ' (line 15), though itself a graphic touch, is not in Baechylidcs, nor is ' base-born, 
chml ' which follows immediately. Nor is this latter interpolation a happy one. For the 
simple phrase TroTaiuiau pfjTiv uifaiVE in the same poem, which merely means " he wove a 
new or strange device,' we get the clunist’ and uncalled-for, ' A web, whose warp and 
woof held life's perdition. He wove.’ It is not easy to see from where the translator got 
"the sea's white- blossomed mead’ for ttovtiou OeAtipov ocAaos, which seems literally to 
mean " Ocean's kindly domain.' 

But that we may not seem to find nothing but faults, let it be said that the trans- 
lation taken as a whole is adequate with many fine lines and graceful turns. A short 
specimen, from ‘ Theseus ’ again, will show this ; 

‘ And sO he passed 

Into the palace halls where Clods abode. 

And there with trembling awe he looked upon 

Blest Xereus’ glorious daughters. Far and rvide 

Flame-like a splendour from their bright limbs shone. 

And, twined about the glory of their hair. 

Did fillets golden-braided gleam and glance.’ 

Yet even here the Did gives the line .a stilted sound. The inversion of ‘ golden-braided,’ 
however, may in this case have some justification. 


Grekisk lyrik. By E. Zir.u.rcrs. Pp. 281. Helsingfors: H. Schild. 1928. 

A detailed study of Archilochus. Elegists. Tyrtaeus. Thcognis. Alcaeus, Sappho, Anacreon 
and a chapter on epitaphs or epigrams on the dead. Apart from the last item, which 
covers a wide field, attention is chiefly concc-ntrated on Sappho, who has twice as much 
space allotted to her as to any of the others. There is in particular a full discussion of 
the question as to her moral cliaracter. Since Welcker's defence of her, the opinion has 
gained ground more and more that it is impossible to reconcile the mutually destructive 
charges brought against her with the facts of her life as they are known to us. 


Studien zur Geschichte der antiken Traumdeutung. By !8. Lueia. Pp. 60. 
Leningrad : Academic des Sciences de I'l'.Il.S.S., 1928. 

Thi.s is a collection of papers on various special j)oints in the history of Dream-interpretation 
in antkiuity. The greater part of the work is occupied with ' yuellenforschung,’ connecting 
the work of Arteniidorus with the treatise ascribed to Antiphon, whom the author is 
im lined to identify with the sophist. One paper, the longest, is of more general interest 
and deals with the history of the two classes of divination recognised by the ancients, 
■ naturalis ’ and ' artificiosa.’ 


Euripides bei den deutschen Dramatikern des ISten Jahrhunderts. 
By O. F'eanke. Pp. 192. Leipsic : Dieterich, 1929. 6..j0 M. 

While offering much interesting critic-i.sm of Euripides, this study is primarily concerned with 
the history of Herman drama and literary criticism m the eighteenth century. As Goethe 
alone from that period is familiar in this country, with Lessing and Schiller to a lesser degree, 
this history cannot expect to attract any but the specialist outside Germany. But it is 
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certainly as surprising as it is interesting to realise how continuously and satisfactorily' the 
influence of Euripides was at work in Germany, where, as the autlior points out, tlie rule of 
Horace was early discarded for that of Aristotle. This e.ssay forces one to wonder what 
might have been the result had English poets learned from ^Milton, as these Germans did 
(so Hr. Franke maintains) from Racine, to emulate ‘ the tragic poets unequalled yet by 
any.' 


Platonism. By .7. Bc rxet. Pp. 130. Berkeley, California : L’niversity of California 
Press, 1928. 

This essay is not so much a handbook to Platonism, as a balancing of the respective values 
of the teaching of Socrates, Plato and Aristotle. Burnet sets out briefly and clearly the 
results of his lifelong sifting of the Socratic and the Platonic material in the dialogues, and 
goes on to detail Plato's original contributions to philosophy and science after he had out- 
grown iSocrates’ direct influence; and finally disen.sses Aristotle’s ‘ interruption ’ of Plato’s 
work. The first part of the book is the more convincing. Here Burnet has marshalled all 
the results of his researches in the Socratic teaching ; and his general outline of the ’ Socratic' 
dialogues, of Plato’s relation to Socrates, with the suggested motives for the composition 
and curious ' historical ’ dating of the dialogues into the Periclean age. and above all his 
a,scriptiou of the Theory of Ideas to Socrates seem beyond attack. His reading of the 
history of Plato and Hionysius though plausible is less secure. This is followed by an 
admirable though possibly exaggerated defence and eulogy of the Laws : ’ the key to most 
things that have happened since.’ But how far Burnet is correct in his sub.sequent con- 
tention that Plato was a scientist of far greater intuition than Aristotle, and that he fore- 
stalled — if only in theory — many Alexandrine discoveries, could only well be decified after 
a study of Plato deep as Burnet's own. And is it true that Plato ‘ is the real originator of 
our modern civilisation, even in those matters which seem to have come to us in the West 
from Rome and to eastern peoples from Macedon ’ ’? 

W. R. L. 


Poems. By A. W, JLvib. Pp. 99. Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd, 1929. o.s. 

Professor Grierson claims for these verses, in his prefatory memoir of the author, a great 
and sensitive Grecian tragically and too early dead, that they have ‘ none of the starched 
classicality of the poetry of good composers in Greek and Latin.’ All the same, Mair's best 
verses arc the translations from f'atiilhis, from Horace, from the Anthology whether in 
literary English or in Scots. At the end are collected a few of his lovely translations into 
Greek, too diffuse by Walter Hcadlain’s canons, hut graceful and wholly natural. The 
elegiac version of ' O waly waly ’ — alAivov eItte, koAos yap 'Epco; VEoaiyaAos eotiv — is 
perhaps the best, in spite of the antithe.sis of Hyinettus and Hymenaeus which Mair brings 
in. It is to be hoped that the editor’s suggestion may bear fruit and that some ‘ classical 
scholar will collect and print Mair’s Greek verses and .some of his beautiful prose com- 
positions.’ 

W. R. L. 


Pvblii Ovidii Nasonis Fastorvm Libri Sex. Edited with a translation and 
commentary b}’ Sir James George Frazer, .ovols. London: Macmillan & Co., 1929. 

All classical students — Greek as well as Roman — will welcome the appearance of Sir James 
Frazer’s latest contribution to the study of ancient folk-lore and myth. The subject- 
matter is, of course, mainly Roman and a full review will therefore appear in the Journal of 
Kotnnn. ^Studies, but the Greek student is certain to find here much that will help his studies. 
The first volume contains preface, text and translation, the second to fourth the com- 
mentary, the fifth indexes and illustrations. The Fasti is a subject that tnight have been 
made for >Sir James Frazer, and provides ample scope for the method which has made the 
Golden Bough famous. To appraise the merits or weigh up the defects of that method 
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would be an impertinence in a short review. It is enough to assure readers that the hand 
of the master has not lost its cunning, and to refer them to the book itself. 


L'ordre des mots dans le texte grec et dans les versions gotique 
armfenienne et vieux slave des dvangiles. Premiere partie : les groupes 
nominaux. By Georges Ccexdet. Paris : Champion (Collection Unguistique, 
xxvi), 1929. 

In translating from one language to another the choice of the right word-order is a constant 
difficulty. This is especialh' true of translation from an inflected language into one in which 
the meaning is largely dependent on the order of the words. In translating from Greek 
into Gothic, Armenian or Old Slavonic the latter difficulty does not arise, since all three are 
highly inflected. The translators were thus able to preserve the Greek order of the words 
much more closely than our English translators, and M. Cuendet’s work shows that they 
made great efforts to do so, partly no doubt because of the reverence with which they 
regarded their original. But it is when the translations diverge from the Greek order that 
M. Cuendet finds the comparisons most instructive. For when the translators depart from 
the original order of words, it is because the habits of theh- own language in each case 
demand it. Thus light is often tluown on the syntax of Gothic, Old Slavonic and Armenian. 
But in the case of Gothic, and to a large extent O.Sl. also, our direct knowledge of the 
language is due to the N.T. translations. Hence such facts us emerge about Gothic syntax 
M. Cuendet seeks to conlirm by comparison with Old Icelandic and O.H.G. But TTfllas’ 
ver.-iion often must owe its order of words to the Greek, as M. Cuendet has shown, and it 
seems not improbable that Gothic idiom was influenced by the translators of the N.T. just 
as English has been. Other Gothic texts, if we had them, might show. Here M. Cuendet 
might again have used O.H.G. and O.Ieel., this time to show us where L'lfilas agrees with 
the (.Ireek ordei' and apparently departs from the normal Germanic order. To this, the 
other side of a little known picture, it is to be hoped that M. Cuendet will apply his careful 
and exact method. 

T. A. S. 

Clara Rhodes. e Muterudi pubblicuti a cum dell' Istitnto Storico-Archeohgico 

di nodi. Vol. I. Khodes, 192S. 

This IS the first volume of a periodical published, as its title proclaims, by the newly -founded 
Institute of History and Archaeology of Rhodes; but it does not promise to initiate a fre- 
quent or regular series. This volume was prepared for presentation to last year’s Inter- 
national Congress in Rhodes, and contains a general account, by the first two Directors, 
Drs. ilaiuri aud Jaoopioh, of the activities of the Italian Service of Archaeology in the 
Dodecanese from the beginning of the occupation in 1912 till 1927. Many of the reports 
which it presents are summaries of accounts which have already been given in Annuario 
of the Italian School at Athens, i\'otizi(irio of the Ministry for the Colonies, or elsewhere ; 
references are given to previous publications, and it is convenient to have the material 
put together in this well-illustrated form. Most notable is the report by Dr. Maiuri of 
the work that has been done by the Italian civil and military authorities in stripping the 
Turkish accretions from the fortifications and buildings of the Knights, and in restoring 
these magnificent monuments to their ori.uinal form. 


Zur relativen Chronologie der Parallelbiographien Plutarchs. By C. 
Stout/. Pp. 135. Lund : Ohisson, 1929. 

The Lives contain a considerable number of cross-references, which would seem to establish 
a relative chronolog}'. They may, however, be used for this purpose only on condition 
that we convince ourselves that they are the work of Plutarch and not that of his readers. 
In this detailed investigation of their authenticity >lr. Stoltz comes to the conclusion that 
they are in the main genuine. 
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The Rhesus of Euripides. Ed. W. H. Poktjer. Second edition. Pp. Iviii J- 97. 
Cambridge University Press, 1929. 

Eor this edition much of the Introduction has been rewritten. Account is taken of the 
recent articles of Ridgeway and Dr. Pearson, and a new theory of the authoiship of the 
play is advanced. No changes have been made in text and commentary, but four pages of 
addenda et corrigenda are included. 


The Negro in Greek and Roman Civilisation. By G. H. Beardsley. 
Pp. xii -r 143, with 24 illustrations. Baltimore : Johns Hopkins Press ; London ; 
Humphrey llUford; 1929. 16s. 

The references to the negro in Greek and Roman literature are few and vague, but his 
representations in art — chiefly in small objects (gems, coins, etc.) — are very copious. Miss 
Beardsley has studied these with illuminating results, and the value of her book is enhanced 
by an interesting series of photographs. 


Platon : Verteidungsrede des Sokrates, Kriton. Edd. Crox, Uhle, Struck. 
Pp. vi -r 132. Leipsic : Teubner, 1929. 7.80 M. 

A free revision of the well-known school edition of Cron and Uhle. The introduction is 
entirely new, and may be recommended as a sane and stimulating essay, well calculated 
to introduce the young student to Plato. Teachers will note with satisfaction that there is 
a list of divergencies from the text of Burnet. 


De Athenaei Deipnosophistarum epitomae codicibus Erbacensi, Lauren- 
tiano, Parisino. Scripsit C. Aldick. Pp. 74 and 3 plates. Munster : Aschen- 
dorf, 1928. 

This treatise introduces a new IMS. (Erbacensis) of the Epitome, and discusses its relation 
with Laur. Gr. LX. 2, incidentally correcting in many places Kaibel's reports of the readings 
of the latter MS. An index of some 1700 citations by Eustathius of the Epitome is included. 


Cboricii Gazaei Opera. Edd. R. Eoerster, E. Rich.steig. Pp. xxxvi -f .376. 
Leipsic : Teubner, 1929. 28 M. 

This posthumous work of the editor of Libanius was left almost complete at his death, and 
has been prepared for the press with great care by Mr. Richsteig. The rhetorician of the 
reign of Justinian is thus presented to the world in an edition which thoroughly meets the 
demands of modern critical scholarship. (A critical review will be found in B.Z. XXIX. 
39-40.) 


Hesiode : Theogonie; Les Travaux et les Jours; Le Bouclier. Te.xte 6tabli et 
traduit par Paul 3LtzON. Pp. xxx -j- 130 leaves. Paris : Association Guillaume 
Bude, 1928. 30 /r. 

^I. Mazon’s edition of Hesiod contains the Theogony, the irorLs and Days and the Shield, 
following the example, as he points out, of the ancient edition from which our 3ISS. are 
derived. That the contents of the papyrus editions were the same is shown by the existing 
fragments in two cases. The remains of lost works attributed to Hesiod are to be published 
in a separate volume of Epic Fragmnils in the Bude series. 

The principles upon which M. Mazon has constructed his text he enunciates as 
follows : — ‘ nous devons . . . constitucr un texte cclectique, fondo avant tout sur notre 
tradition manuscrite, mais oil nous ferons place aux variaiites dues aux papjwus et a la 
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tradition indircete qui nous paraitront ncttement superieurcs aux lemons de notre texte 
de base.’ Tlio materials at our disposal may be briefly enumerated as follorvs. From a 
study of our ilSS. -n-e can construct the text of the archetj-pe from which, with one frag- 
mentary exception, they all derive. This archetj-pe ultimately represents an edition of 
the Imperial epoch, and glimpses of other texts dating from the first to the fifth century' 
A.D. are afforded by the papyri and the tradition of the fragmentary' MS. already' referred 
to. All these sources and citations later than the third century B.c. give us a text 
influenced by' Alexandrian criticism. Citations earlier than this date represent a pre- 
Alexandrian text. Accordingly, M. Mazon cites by name the miters earlier than the third 
century B.c. -who quote lines from Hesiod, while referring to the later ones under the 
general title of ‘ testis ' or ‘ testes." He makes an exception, however, in the case of 
Plutarch in view of his intrinsic importance. That the papyri do not always supply' a 
better text than that of our MSS. may be seen from the four lines which appear in the 
Geneva papyTus after line 169 of the Il'orls which refer to a post-Hesiodio legend. 

Brief but excellent introductions to the book as a whole and to each of the poems 
set forth the editor’s views on critical questions. The treatment of the Tlieogony is the 
most drastic. Lines 687—713 are rejected, owing to their reference to the victory of 
Zeus as due to the thunderbolt, and lines 736-819 are regarded as successive expansions 
upon the theme of the underworld : ‘ Les images se heurtent violemment : il ne s'agit 
plus du memeTartare, mais de toute une serie d’ *• Enfers " diiferents.’ In like manner from 
internal contradictions with the Titanomachy', M. Mazon rejects lines 820-880. Thus 
line 881. auTctp ettsi poTrovov k.t.A., should foUow immediately upon 735. and the battle 
with the Titans forms a consistent narrative concluding with the elevation of Zeus as 
sovereign of the world. M. Mazon regards the couplet 963-964. upsTs psv vOv yoiipST' 
k.t.A,, as a formula of conclusion to the whole poem, and considers that what follows is 
an interpolated catalogue of heroes born from the love of a goddess and a mortal. In 
the result the poem is very' much neater — possibly neater than Hesiod left it ! 

The Shield M. Mazon regards as a spurious work, possibly by a Theban poet. The 
rendering is admirably clear and the edition as a whole is a workmanlike one and a useful 
addition to the Bude .series. For the sake of future impressions the following misprints 
may be noted: p. xxi (headline) iltroductio; Theeig. 1. 907. TraAAiTrapijous ; p. 80 (foot- 
note) intru.sio (for intrusion). 


Anthologie grecque. Premifere Partie. Anthologie Palatine. Tome I. 
Livres i-iv. Tome II, Livre V. Ed. P. WAltz. Pp. Ixxxvii — 208 274. 

Isocrate. Tome I. Edd. G. M.\TniEr, E. Bremoxd. Pp. xxxix -f 201. Paris : 
Association Gudlaume Bude, I92S. 

Both these editioirs well maintain the standard of comprehensiveness characteristic of the 
Bude series. The introduction to the Anthology is especially full, and deals with the 
origin and development of the epigram, the composition of the Anthology, and the history 
of the text-tradition. Isocrates is given an introduction which estimates his influence 
both on the history' of ideas and on that of prose-style, and is edited with the help of a 
photograph of the Urbinas. For a future edition the editors might make up their minds 
about the date of the Scaphusianus (cf. p. xxiii with p. xxxix). 


The Greek Sceptics. By M. M. P.\tkic'k. Pp. xxi p 339. Xew York : Columbia 
University' Press; London: Humphrey Milford, 1929. £1 2s. 6d. 

A comprehensive history of Greek scepticism in English was wanted, and this book is 
careful and sober, though it might, one fears, uith equal justice be termed jejune and 
lacking in penetration. It may be eonsidered unfortunate that the author is unaware 
that a new edition of her chief authority is in process of publication: if an opportunity 
occurs, the following entry', might be added to the Bibliography : ' Sextus Empiricus. 
Mutschmann, Lipsiae, 1912 — .' 
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Titles of Address in Christian Greek Epistolography to 527 a.d. By L. 
Dineex. Pp. xiii-fll5. Washington: Catholic University of America. 1929. 
S3.00. 

This study comprises titles, substantival and adjectival, found in Christian letters from 
the Epistles of the N.T. to Gennadius and Dionysius the Areopagite. Some account is 
also taken for purposes of comparison of contemporary pagan -wTiters. Though intended 
primarily as a contribution to lexicography, it will be found suggestive to the historian by 
the light which it tlirows upon the social etiquette of the times. 


Aeschylus : Agamemnon. Translated bv E. Zileiacxs. Pp. 146. Helsingfors : 
Schilot, 1929. 

A translation into Danish verse, preceded by a brief introduction on the story of the 
Oresteia and the occasion of its production. 


Some Greek Love-Poems. Gathered and Translated by J. M. Edmoxds. Pp. 
xi -r 94. London : Peter Davies, 1929. i'2 10,s. 

The whole range of Greek love-poctry, apart from Sappho and Alcaeus, is covered in this 
anthology, which is printed on hand-made paper with the beautiful Greek t\"pe introduced 
in ilr. Edmonds’ Sappho Revorata. Two decorations by Vera Willoughby add to the 
charm of this beautiful volume. 


Platons Verhaltnis zur Mathematik. Bv.S. Derxf.i.. Pp. 146. Leipsic : Jleiner, 
1929. 6 M. 

The historical development of Plato's attitude towards mathematics from the apathy or 
even aversion which he deri%'ed from Socrates to that realisation of their paramount 
importance which finds expression in the motto of the .\cademy is treated as a preparation 
for a detailed discussion of the part played by mathematics in the evolution of Plato’s 
metaphysical doctrine. 


On Alexander's Track to the Indus. By Sib ArREi. Steix. Pp. xvi 4- 182; 
97 plates and 2 maps. London: Macmillan, 1929. £1 1?. 

This narrative of a voyage of exploration among the tribes of the Indian N.-W. Frontier 
would be of great interest and charm even without the additional attraction which derives 
from the fact that the author made it his object to follow the track of Alexander so far 
as it is at present accessible outside Afghanistan. A word of praise is due to the illustra- 
tions, which are both apposite and well produced. 


Plotins Leben. By H.4XS Opperm.axn. Pp. 60. Heidelberg : Winter, 1929. 4 M. 

This study is divided into two parts. The first part is designed to show that the account 
of Plotinus’ fatal illness in Finniens Materniis (Math. I, 7, 14) is independent of Porphyry, 
and founded upon an otherwise unknow-n Life, prefixed (it is supposed) by Eustochius to 
his edition of the master’s works. In the second part it is argued that the chronology in 
Porphyry’s Life is based on the Egyptian reckoning by which the year began on August 29. 
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Quellen und Studien zur Geschichte des Mathematik. Abt. B. Studien. 
I, 1. Herausgegeben von O. Xeugebauer, J. Stexzel, O. Toeplitz. Pp. 112. 
Berlin : Springer, 1929. 12 M. 

An excellent beginning of a new series of texts and studies is made by this volume, which 
contains among other articles the following three on Greek mathematics : Toeplitz, ‘ Das 
Verhiiltnis von Mathematik und Ideenlehre bei Plato ’ ; Stenzel, ‘ Zur Theorie des Logos 
bei Aristoteles ’ ; Sohnsen, ‘ Platos Einfluss auf die Bildung der mathematischen Jlethode.’ 


Art and Civilisation : essays arranged and edited by F. S. and A. F. 

Ci.ettox-Brock. Pp. 263; 22 jilates. London; Oxford LTiiversity Press (Humphrey 
Milford), 192S. 12s. M. 

Two chapters, comprising fifty pages, are allotted to Mr. Michael Holror'd in which to 
describe the influence of civilisation upon art in the Greek and Roman world. The result 
is inevitably sketchy, but if we are allowed only the briefest glance at the masterpieces of 
Phidias and Praxiteles, the author's comments are almost always acute and revealing. 


La RSve Hell6nique chez les Poetes Parnassiens. Par F. Desoxay. Pp. 429. 
Paris : Champion, 1928. 

The iniiuence of Hellenism on the French poetry of the second half of the nineteenth 
century is studied in the works of Louis Menard, Leconte de Lisle, Anatole France and 
Jose-Maria de Heredia. 


Catalogue of the Greek and Roman Antiques in the possession of the 
Right Honourable Lord Melchett, P.C., D.Sc., P.R.S., at Melohet 
Court and 35, Lowndes Square. By Eugexie Stroxg. Pp. 55 ; 42 plates 
and 23 illustrations in the text. Oxford LTiiversity Press, 1928. 

The Melchett collection is not large, but so mixed that although formed recently it has 
just the same aspect as the gallery of an eighteenth-century English nobleman. Thiims 
like the Hercules Xo. 34, the Pan Xo. 19, the pair of Lucanian h\-driai, have httle interest 
in themselves, but fall into their places as soon as one realises the principle on which the 
collection has been formed. But there are good and important jiieces as well, among 
them the Hope Hygieia; and some nice portrait -heads and small torsos. The book is 
well printed, and beautifully illustrated in collotype from 5Ir. Ashmole’s photographs; 
anti 31rs. .'Strong figures, in addition to the things in Melchet. a number of well-chosen 
parallels from other collections. One or two marbles have been cleaned and remounted; 
but in general, restorations have been allowed to remain. This is not the taste of the 
authoress, who deplores it in more than one passage; but it is more majonim, and helps 
to complete the deceptive resemblance to a time-honoured collection of antiques. 

The descriptions are written, for the most part, as one would expect, with care and 
skill. Every collection presents problems, and there are one or two omissions, and places 
where the solution proposed admits of doubt. 

It is hard to believe that the bronze Xo. 1, uith the empty formalism of its drapery 
and its air of a primo tenore making his entrance, is an Apollo contemporary with the 
Choiseul and him of Olympia. It must surely be archaistic. The draperv is like that of 
the archaistic Dionysos Xo. 2; and the deadness of the zigzag folds that fall from the 
left slioulder is familiar to us from archaistic or archaising statues like the Dionysos in 
Villa Albani (BB. Rl. f3.')2), the Doria Dionysos (EA. 2282), the Fundilia from Xemi (Vallis, 
frontispiece) and its companion in Cartagena (Mnterialex de nrqneologin enpnnoln, fig. 5). 

Xo. 3 (replica, nullitieil by the restorer, of the ' Pheidian ’ head of Aphrodite in Naples, 
BB. 576). e miss the list of replicas or the reference to such a list, which we expect 
in a full-dress catalogue (Arndt in BB. 576). Mrs. Strong toys with the old theory that 
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this head represents Sappho, but has not been able to find a good argument. (1) That 
we have twenty or more replicas of the head, but as yet no body to match, does not speak 
for Sappho : we have about as many replicas of the bearded head in the Lateran (EA. 
2169) and no body, but that does not show it to be Alcaeus. Besides, the Kiecardi replica 
of the Aphrodite, as Arndt points out, probably comes from a statue. (2) Parted lips 
would suit Aphrodite as well as they would suit a poetess, and are naturally not confined 
to Aphrodite : Ny-CarLsberg 101 has parted lips, and is Athena ; the Cassel Apollo has 
parted lips. (3) The head has nothing in common with the Anacreon, has it ? and has the 
Anacreon anything Pheidian ? 

No. 4 is the Hope Hygieia, 

‘ with two pitch bals stucke in her face for eyes.’ 

Here Mrs. Strong has been able to u.se Ashmole’s admirable study in B.S.R. 10 : 
but although she quotes older datings and placings of the original, she does not quote 
his comparison with the Eirene and other works of the same time. 

The object in the left hand of the original was neither jug nor patera (p. 8) — if we 
are to believe the evidence of copies in which the left hand is preserved — but a small pyxis, 
a cylindrical box. 

No. 6 is a fourth-century relief with interesting figures of Asklepi(js and Hx-gieia. 
The Asklepios goes back to the same original as the Asklepios on the late fifth-century 
relief Athens 1346 (EA. 1221; Svorono.s, PI. 35, 1; from Athens): coraimre also the 
Acropolis fragment IValter, p. 52, No. 86. This type is close to that mentioned by Neuge- 
bauer, AMepios, p. 50, but differs in the absence of the broad band which there and in 
the Giustini variant runs horizontally across the body from the left elbow. The Hygieia 
of the Melchet relief has a full-fourth-century look, but actually most of the elements of 
xvhieh her drapery is made up are repeated from the Asklepios. 

No. 8 is described as ‘ probably a fourth-century X'ersion of a Polykleitan typo.’ Is 
there anytliing Polychtan in it ? 

No. 15, Eros tormentmg Psyche. The interpretation of this fine fragment by means 
of a gem pointed out by Prof. Curtius is one of the best pieces of work in the book. 

No. 24, washed-out replica (held antique) of the pseudo-.Seneca in Naples. Eor 
coexistence of a few wreathed replicas with many UTeathless, Studniezka's Menander 
gives a parallel. Of the identifications suggested, Hipponax alone does full justice to the 
pariah-look of this antique Carlyle. 

There is one good vase, the white oinochoe xvith Peleus up the Tree, No. 44, unfor- 
tunately ‘ repaired and restored and covered over with a kind of varnish.’ It belongs 
to a small group of black-figured oinochoai of one shape and by one hand : two of them 
Mrs. .strong quotes — the London Chiron vase B 620. and the Leipsic fragments compared 
with it by Hauser : a third is London B 621 (Herakles and the Lion : detail, J.H.S. 25, 
p. 273). a fourth i.s the Royal Library at Brussels (Coll. CaHellani, PI. 1 : lion and boar, 
cow and calf). The Munich mastos here quoted is not of the same clas.s. 

The neck-amphora. No. 46, is probably the same as one sold in the .Tekyll collectiim 
on July 6th, 1914. 

J. D. B. 


CORRIGENDUM : In ■J.If.S.. 1929, p. 4.5, n. .‘iO, line 3 read P A P ''K A 
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A 

Achaea, Mycenaean remains, 235 
Achilles, shield of, 146 
Aegina, excavations, 231 
Alexander and health-drinking, 79 
Alphabet, the, 176 
Angers, head-vases in, 64 and 70 
Arms and armour, Homeric, 154 
Artemision, find of sculpture, 141 and 235 
Athena Itonia, on vase in B.M., 168 
Athenian campaigns in Euboea, 349-8 b.c., 
247 

Athens, excavations, 231, 233; museums — 
Acropolis, head-vases, F 14, 49 ; F 15, 63 ; 
F16, 76; F 19, 76; F21. 52; British 
School, Boeotian vase, 161 ; National 
Museum, Boeotian vases, 161 ; head- 
vases, 2049, 76; 2053, 61; 2050. 47; 
2058,43; 2061,45; 2068 and 2077, 63 ; 
2385, 77; 10486 and 10487, 65; 11725, 
77 ; 12148, 63. See Parthenon. 

Attica, inscriptions, 178 

Attic grave-reUef at Cairness, 1 

Atreus, Treasury of, bronze plating, 4 

B 

Bacchae, The, 82 
Barceljina, head-vase, 64 
Bari, head-vases, 71, 76 
Basle, head- vases, 65, 71 
Berhn, Boeotian vase 3320, 161 ; head- 
vases 2190, 43 ; 2192-2195,62; 2200,68; 
2201, 71; 2203, 75 and 78; 2323, 49; 
3357, 47; 4012 and 4013, 40; 4032, 65; 
4033, 61 ; 4044 and 4045, 65 ; 4049, 78 
Boeotian geometricising pottery, 161 
Bologna, head- vases 332, 63 ; 334, 71 ; 

335, 63; 336 and 337, 71 ; 369, 68; 466, 
52 and 77 

Boston, head- vases R 461—463, 64 ; R 463 a, 
58 ; 98.880, 40 ; 98.988, 42 ; 00.332, 42 
and 77 ; also on pp. 47 and 49 
Bowdoin, head- vase, 76 
Bronze statues found in the sea, 141 
Brussels, Boeotian vase, A 2145. 161 ; 

head- vases, R 432, 62 ; R 433, 70 ; 

R 434, 61 ; kvlix signed by Hegesiboulos, 
218 


C 

Cairxess House, Attic relief, 1 
Cambridge, Cook CoU., head- vase, 61 ; 

FitzwUliam Museum, head-vase 165, 62 
Cassel, Boeotian vase T 448, 160; group of 
b.-f. cups, 271 ; head- vase, 53 
Chalcis, history' in 7th cent, b.c., 15 ff. 
Charinos, vases inscr. with name, 43 
Cirrha, site of, 89 ; mines at, 93 
Clazomenian pottery, distribution of, 25 
Colonisation, Greek, 15 ff, 

Comacchio, head-vase, 52 
Corapicgne, head-vases 872, 50; 873, 49; 
874, 62 

Constantinople, excavations, 238 ; relief 463 
in, 241 

Copenhagen, head-vases 534 and Thorvald- 
sen Museum 153-4, 63 
Corinth, excavations, 220; relations with 
Miletus, 23 
Crisa, site of, 89 
Cyprus, excavations, 236 

D 

Dion ysus and The Bacchae, 86 
Dorian colonisation, 29 
‘ Droop cups,’ 270 

E 

Egypt and Homer, 153 
Eleusis, excavations, 233 ; head-vase 964, 
76 

Eleutherna, excavations, 224 
Epigraphy, Progress of Greek, 172 ff. 
Eretria and Chalcis, 16, 35 
Ergotimos, vase-signatures, 265 
Euboea, campaigns during 349-8 B.c., 247 

F 

Fiedler, H. G., 143 
Florence, head-vase, 68 
Frankfurt, head-vase, 78 

G 

Gela, Boeotian vase, 171 
Geneva, head-vase 687, 71 ; Hirsch Coll,, 
head- vases 41, 45 ; 222, 63; 297,65 
Gerona, head-vase, 64 
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Girgenti. head-vase, 63 
(Tordon. General Thomas, 3 
Gotha, head-vase, 62 
Grave-relief at Cairness, 1 
Greaii Coll., head- vase, 77 

H 

Hambubu, head-vase 1924, 7.5, 62 
Heidelberg, Boeotian vases. 160, 161 
Herakles, Hesiodie shield of, 149 
Hirsch Coll., see Geneva. 

Homer and ilinoan archaeologA', 145 

I 

Idaean cave, shields, 157 
Inscriptions, C.l. 3197, 4; from Rhodes, 
243. See Epigraphy. 

K 

Kalydox, excavations, 234 
Karlsruhe, head-vases, B 187, 78: B 3134, 
65 

Klitias. vase signatures, 265 
Knossos, reconstructions, 226 

L 

Lecce, head- vase 579. 63 
Leipzig, head-vase T 532, 77 
Lelantine War, 15, 31 
Leningrad, head-vase 686, 44 
Le.sbos. excavations, 223 
Leyden, Boeotian vase, 161 
Lions in Homer, 151 

London, British Huseum, sculptured relief 
1344, 241 ; vases, black-figured fragments 
from Xaucratis, 253 : Boeotian B 80, 160, 
167; Hipylon rvhip-top, 218; Dolon 
krater E 157, 2; head- vases B 378. 401'*; 
E 784. 47; E 785, 38-*; E 786. 56; E 79t)- 
1. 74; E 792, 7.5: E 793. 57 ; E 794, 6.5; 
100.5, 42; 1013-14, 61; 1015-17, 71; 

1018, 62 ; 1020. 49 and 62; W.T. .5.5, 61 ; 
W.T. 61. ,53; 42.4-7.12. 61; 47.8-6.3.5, 
61 and 78; 64.10-7.16.5,61; 67.5-8.110.5, 
71; 67. .5-8.1106. .50; 73.8-20.280. 57; 
73.8-20.281 and 282, 68; 73.8-20.284, 
65; 86.4-1.1324, 40; 91.4-22.2. 78; 

191.5.12-29.1, 77; Oppenheimer Coll., 
liead-vases, 62 and 65 

51 

JIacedonta. e.xcavations. 222 
Mallia. excavations, 228 
Manchester, head-vase. 70 
Maratliun, shield-signal at, 100; campaign 
of. 103 

Marion (Cyprus), site of, 237 
Marseilles, head-va.se, .53 
Marzabotto. head-vase. 76 
Methymna. exeavations, 223 
Miletus, history in 7th <-ent. B.r.. 21. .36 
Mining, ancient, in X. Greeee, 8!(, 99 
Minoan suri ivals in Homer, 145 


Munich, head- vases ,J 868, 40 ; 2740, 70 ; 
2746. 68; 2747, 71; terracotta relief 

(Glyptothek Xo. 62), 142; Preyss Coll., 
head-vase. 77 

Mycenae, shaft-graves and Homer, 145; 
potsherd from, 155 

X 

Xaple.s. head-vases 2948. 70; 29.50. 78; 
29.51, 70; 2952, 52; 8tg. 57, 72;' Stg. 
60, 55; also pp. 53. 65, 71 and 76; 
sculptured relief 282, 241 
Xaucratis, b.-f. vase fragments, 253 
Xew York, Gallatin Coll. ; head-vases, 70 
and 76; Metrop. Museum, head- vases 
GRo99, 60; 06.121.205, 49; 12.234.5, 
,56; 22.122.9,72; also iip. 45, 64 and 70 
XcTuphs on reliefs at Oxford, 240, 243 

O 

Olyjipla, excavations. 231 
Oxford, Ashmolean Museum, head-vases 
5.54. 75; 1920.106. 45; 1920.253, 76; 
1921.836. 75; 1921.856, 76; 1923.756. 
65: 1929.1 and 2, 62; Minoan intaglio, 
147 ; tevo sculptured reliefs. 240 ; Buckler 
CoU., head-vase, 68 

P 

P.ALLEXE, excavations, 234 
Pamboeotia, 168 
Pan on reliefs. 240 

Paris, Cabinet des iMedailles, head-vases 
866, 60; 868, 62; Louvre, head-vases 
CA 986-7. 41 and 77 ; G 251, 77 ; H 42, 
40; H43. 60; H 44, 65; H 4.5, 65; 
H 46. 68 ; H 47, 65 ; H 48, 53 ; H 49, 50 ; 
H .50-52. 62 ; H 53, 50 ; H 55,53 ; H 56- 
60, 62; H 61-62, 77 ; marble head, 142 ; 
relief 962. 241 
Parma, relief, 241 
Paros in 7th cent, b.c., 19 
Pars, William, drawings, 7 
Parthenon, central group of E. friez^ 7 
Peloponnese, inscriptions. 187 
Periander of Corinth. 23 
Phocion in Euboea. 246 
Plutarchus in Euboea, 250 
Polemarch, the, at IMarathon, 105 
Poseidon, bronze statue, 141 
Princeton, head-vase. 53 
Providence, head-vase. 57 

R 

Recgio, head-vase, 49 and 77 
Rhitsona, vases, 160, 16.5 
Rhodes, relief from, 244 ; colonisation in 
7th cent, b.c., 26 

Rome, Vatican, head- vases, 47 and 60; 
Villa Albuni. head lEinzehiiifn. 1109-10), 
141 ; Villa Giulia, head-vases, 43, 47, 50 
and 76 

Ruler-Cult. Hellenistic, 79 
Ituvo, head-vase 1509, 75 
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St. Louis, head-vase, 49 
Samos in 7th cent. B.c., 15; excavations, 
233 

Sculpture, see Artcmision, Cairnc.s.s, Oxford. 
Parthenon. 

Shield of Achilles, 146; of Herakles, 149; 
Idaean, 157 ; shield signal at Marathon, 
105 

Sondros, vase signature, 266 
Souv'ala, excavations, 233 
Stackelberg on an Attic relief, 1 
Strategi, Athenian, at Marathon, 105 
Stuttgart, head-vase, 62 
Syracuse, head-vases, 52, 63 and 71 

T 

Tamyxae, battle, 246 
Tarquinia, head-vases, 43 and 71 
Thasos, excavations, 230 
Thebes, excavations, 233; head-vase, 76. 

See also Khitsona. 

Thermi, excavations, 223 
Thrasybulus, 23 
TirTOS, Demon ring, 147 


Toronto, head-vase C 366, 53 

Trade Leagues in 7th cent. Greece, 14; 
routes, 25, 3(1 

V 

Vase.s, prehistoric from X. Greece, 92, 97 : 
Boeotian geometricising, 160; black- 
figured fragments from Xaucratis, 253; 
in form of human heads, 35. See under 
place-names. 

Vienna, head-vases 347, 49; 417-19, 63; 
42(t, 68; 421, 71; 422, 68; in Treu 
Coll., 61 

Volo Kastro, ancient mines, 95 

Vouni, palace of, 236 

4V 

\Vnii>-TOPS, 217 

M'lirzburg, amphora, 141 ; cast of relief, 
241; head-vases 163, 46: 618, 53; 627, 
45 

Y 

Y.\le, head- vase 171, 76 

Yonder Wreyland, Torr Coll., head-vases, 
56 and 64 


II.-GREEK INDEX 


ccpfpiesTO?, 146, II. 5 
dcrrris, 156 

ypappccreus pdcrrpcov, 244 

5a<poiv^os, 148 

lTnaTpctTr|y€co, 249 
^OTia, ‘Eoria, 79 
ecrxctpcc, ^9 

^cooT-np, 157 

KaAiaSss, vase-inscr., 64 
pdcrrpoi, 244 


oliioi, 157 

iTOCTpa, 244 
-TTpcaKuvTiais, 79 
uo-oieas, etc., on vases, 268 
irOp dOdvoTov, 80 

crdKOs, 156 

TcAEcndva^, 245 

(pCIVlKOElS, 149 

yAcopos, 149 
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Adcock (F. E.). see Cook, S. A. 

Aldick (C.), De Athenaei Deipnomphistaruni 
epitomae codicibus Erhacenii, Laureiitiano, 
Pariaino, 307 

Andrae (W.), Fabricius (E.), Lehmann- 
Hartleben (K.), Shidtehan, 276 

Banus y Comes (C.), E.vpedicion dt Catalanes 
>j Anigone-siis, 206 
Barber (E. A.), see Powell. J. U. 

Baur (P, V. C.) and Rostovtzeff (M. I.), 
Ejcaratinihs at Diim-E)i,-(,po.^, 1028, 286 
Beardsley (G. H.). The Xegro in Or. and R. 
Oicilifnition. 307 

Beazley (J. D.). Or. I’a.'.es in Poland, 110 
Bevan (E.). iiibi/l^ and .Vkow, 124 
Bcyen (H. G.), Uber Stilhhen an.’s Pompeii 
und Herculantnin, 137 
Bidez (J,), Michel Psellns, Epllre stir la 
Chuj-iopie, 117 

Bienkow.ski (P.). Les Celle.^ dans le.i arts 
niinenr.s. 13.5 

Billson (C. .J.). HivSdpou ’EmviKia, 136 
Blegen (C. W.). Zijtjonrits, 276 
Blinkenbcrg (Chr.) and Jolianseii (K. F.), 
r..l. Denmark 3 = Copenhaejen 3. 100 
Bhiinel (0.). Or. Bildhanerarbe it. 278 
Bremond (E.). see ilathieu, G. 

Briti.sh Museum. How to ob.serce in Archae- 
idrrj!/. 288 

Bude (G. do), see ^lartin, V. 

Burnet (.T.), Platonism, 305 

Calhoun (G. M.) and Delamere (C.). .1 Work- 
ing Bibhograph;/ of Or. Law, 121 
Charle.sworth (M. P.). see Cook, .S. A. 
Christopherson (J.), .Jephthnli. 133 
Chron-I’hle-Strurk. Platon : I’ertiidignngs- 
redf. ( 'riton, 307 
Clara Rhndus. 306 

Clutton-Broek (A. F.), .see Marvin, F. ,S. 
Cook (S. A.). Adcock (F. E.) and Charles- 
worth ( M. P.). Cambridge AnrAent Hi.story, 
VII, lit) 

Cordon (\ .) and van Bade (H.). .1 ristnphane, 
1 V, 132 

Croiset (51.), E.odii/le, 302 
Cuendet (G.). IVordre des mots dans hs 
version'! . , . des Evangiles, 3t)6 


van Daele (H.). see Coulon. V. 

Dawson (C.). The Age of the Gods, 123 
Delamere (C.). see Calhoun, G. 51. 

Deruel (S.), Platons Verhdltnis zur Mathe- 
matik, 300 

Desonay (F.), La rive hellenique chez les 
poetes parnassiens, 310 
Diehl (E.), Chrestomathia Oraeca, 132 
Dineen (L.). Titles of Address in Christian 
Greek Epistolography, 309 

Earp (F. R.), The Way of the Greeks, 298 
Ebersolt (J.), Orient et Occident, 295 
Edmonds (J. 51.). Some Greek Love Poems, 
309 

Fabricius (E.), see Andrae, W. 

Fairbanks (A.), Boston Catalogue of Or. and 
Etr. Va.ses, 1, 287 

Foerster (R.) and Richsteig (E.), Choricii 
Oazaei Opera, 307 
Forschungen in Salona, I, 138 
Fossing (P.). The Thorvaldsen Museum: 
Catalogue of Antique Gems and Cameos, 
286 

Franke (O.), Euripides hei den deutschen 
Dramalikern des 18 Jhdts, 304 
Frankfort (H.), The Alural Painting of El 
'Amarneh, 285 

Frazer (.J. G.). Ovid's Fasti. 305 

Gennadius (J.), 'O Mopo^ivri^ tv TTEAoTTovvfitrcp 
Kai iv ’AQbvais, 207 

von Gerkan (A.), and Krisohen (F.). Milet, 
/, 9 ; Thernien. nnd Palaestren, 278 
Grose. S. 5V.. Fitzwilliani Museum Catalogue 
of the MrClean Coll, of Or. Coins, HI, 
288 

Hall (H. R.), The Civilisation of Greece in the 
Bronze Age, 106 

Halliday (\\ . R.), The Greek Questions of 
Plutarch, 125 

Harmon (A. 51.), Yale Cla.ssical Studies, 1, 

133 

Harward (J.). The E pinnmis of Plato. 130 
Hasebroek (J.), Staat und Handel ini ant. 
Grierhenland . IflS 
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Heiberg (J. L.), Geschichte der Mathemaiih 
und Naturwissenschaften im Altertuin, 
130 

Hutton (E.), .4 Glimpse of Greece, 131 

Ingholt (H.), Studier over Palmyrensh Skidp- 
tur, 284 

Ippel (A.), Indische Ktinst und Triumph- 
albild, 285 

Jacoby (F.), Die Fragmente der Gr. His- 
toriker, II, 116 

Johansen (K. F.), see Blinkenberg, C. 

Jones (H. S.), A Greek-English Lexicon, III 
and IV, 298 

Koets (P. J,), Aei!ii6muovict, 301 
Krisclien (F.), see von Gerkan, A. 

Ki-omayer (J.), Veith (G.) and others, Heer- 
ivesen und Kriegfnhrung der Griecken inid 
Homer, 107 

Schlarhten-atlas F, 291 

Laistncr (M. L. W.), Survey of Ancient His- 
tory, 293 

Lamb (W.), Gr. and Rom. Bronzes, 283 
Laurinsich (L.), C'.F..4. Italia 5 = Bologna 
1, 288 

Lehmann-Hartleben (K.), see Andrae, W. 

Lbuy (E.), Polygnot. 286 

Loverdos (S.), ‘O MriTpotroWTris Stuipvus 

XpuaioTopo;, 129 

Luria (S.), Studien zvr Geschichte der ant. 
Traumdeutung, 304 

3Iair (A. IV.). Poems. 305 
Martin (V.) and Bude (G. de), Aeschine. II, 
132 

Marvin (F. S.) and Clutton-Brock (A, F.), 
Art and Civilisation, 310 
Mathieu (G.) and Bremond (E.), Isocrate, I, 
308 

Mauceri (L.). II Castello Eurialo, 132 
Mazon (P.), Hesiode, 307 
Meautis (G.), Bronzes de Neuchatel, 131 
Merritt (B. D.), The Athenian Calendar in 
the Vth Cent., 291 

jMiller (W.), Daededns and Thespis, 289 
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THE JUBILEE CELEBRATIONS 

(Plates A-L). 

INTRODUCTIOX. 

The first public notification of the Society's approaching Jubilee was 
contained in the following letter which appeared in The Times of Saturda}", 
February 23rd, 1929 : — 

THE HELLENIC SOCIETY. 

Fii’ty Years of Greek Studies. 

TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE TlilES.’ 

SiK, — In June next the Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies will 
complete the 50th year of its existence. We think that by its publications, 
its grants, its library, and its meetings the work of the Society in the interests 
of Hellenic art, literature, hi, story, philosophy, and science is sufficiently well 
known. We claim for it that throughout its being, and not least in the troubled 
years that are passing, it has discharged its trust by giving good measure of a 
good kind. 

We ask a return. Our members have paid generously, quickly, and in 
full for their new library. But there remains a hampering debt of £3,000 on 
our lea.se. We know that the needs before the nation now are varied and 
compelling. But we stand by the words of our former president, Richard 
Claverhouse Jebb ; — 

■ Humanity cannot afford to lose out of its inheritance any part of the 
best work which has been done for it in the past. All that is most beautiful 
and most instructive in Greek achievement is our permanent po.s.session ; one 
which can be enjoyed without detriment to those other studies which modern 
life demands ; one which no lapse of time can make obsolete, and which no 
multiplication of modern interests can make superfluous.’ 

Will those who care for the objects of the Society and think that these have 
been well served help us to pay off our debt before our festival ? Mr. George A. 
Macmillan is the hon. treasurer, to whom all contributions should be sent. 

AVe are yours faithfully, 

Balfour. 

A. M. Daniel. 

Arthur Evans. 

Percy Gardner. 

J. Gennadius. 

B. L. Hallw.vrd. 

F. G. Kenyon. 

Gilbert Murray. 

HuYFRY P.iYNE. 

The Socielif for 

The Promotion of Hellenic Studies, 

50, Bedford Square, W.C. 1 . 


Emila' Penrose. 

D. H. S. Rickett, 
Student Associate. 

D. S. Robert-son. 
Arthur Ha.milton 
Smith, President. 
AIaurice S. Thompson. 
ATncent AAb Yorke. 
George A. AIac.millan. 
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The Times has invariably taken a sympathetic interest in the aims and 
objects of the Society, and this appeal was strongly endorsed in a leading 
article in the same issue, as follows : — 

The Hellenic Society. 

‘ A learned society which deserves well of two, if not more, countries cele- 
brates its fiftieth year in June ; and, as will be seen from a letter which some 
of its eminent friends, patrons and members send us this morning, it wishes 
to put its claims before a larger public than its own in view of the occasion 
and of an obligation from which it would like as soon as possible to be set free. 
This is the Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies, which began originally 
in a very small way, but has prospered greatly in the course of its career, and 
through its valuable Journal has won for itself a name which is honoured in 
every country where the history and the literature, the art and the archi- 
tecture, of ancient Greece are studied. As its prestige and membership have 
increased, so have its activities; and it now occupies fine premises in Bedford- 
square which serve as an admirable library and headquarters ; it is in immediate 
touch through the British School at Athens with every archaeological under- 
taking in Greece ; and at home it works in friendly association with other 
bodies which serve kindred aims, particularly, as a profession, the architects, 
and, as an analogous organisation, the Society for the Promotion of Eoman 
Studies. It wants, as will be seen from the letter, a sum of £3,000 to clear 
off the debt on its lease ; and, while its members are responding to this appeal 
liberally, it hopes to win new members and other support from that not alto- 
gether inconsiderable section of the educated public which may be assumed 
to be in sympathy with it. 

‘ Happily there is good reason to believe that that public is much larger 
and much more a])preciative than it was fifty years ago. In 1879 spades 
hail hardly begun to turn the soil of ancient sites ; and few, relatively to the 
numbers who now go there in great comfort every year, were the visitors to 
Greece. Hardly a i>apyrus had been recovered in those days; and whole 
ages of prehistoric culture, in Greece projier. in Crete, in Asia Minor, and 
farther afield, lay yet unsuspected. If the Hellenic Society was born at a 
happy hour, it has taken its full .share, so far as its means have permitted, 
in all the revelations which have been made during its lifetime. It has in 
fact long established itself as the intelligence dejjartment in England of a 
movement which can never be allowed by the nations which aspire to lead 
the world in knowledge and culture to langui.sh or to die out. It has its 
colleagues and friemlly rivals in similar foreign societies ; and by the emissaries 
which it and the School at Athens have for years past sent to Greece and to 
the Levant generally it can be truly said to have served the cause not only 
of learning but also of international understanding. Its .services to scholar- 
shi]) are obvious: if Greek .studies, like any other branch of humane learning, 
are to be living, fresh ami juofitable to modern communities, thev cannot be 
pursued merely in camera, but must be iirosecuted also in the land of their 
origin. The ease by which countries, once impossibly distant, can now be 
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visited gives constantly new opportunities to such a bodv as the Hellenic 
Society, and makes the plea for wider support all the stronger.’ 

In March a circular letter was addressed to all the Ilonorarv Members, ^ 
to all the Universities in Great Britain and Greater Britain,- to the Director- 
General of Archaeology in India, and to those learned societies at home and 
abroad ® with which our Society is in close touch, giving details of the proposed 
celebration and inviting their presence and co-operation. 

Though difficulties of time, distance and official duties prevented almost 
all the Honorary Members from accepting this invitation, the rej)lies received 
breathed (in many languages) a spirit of great good-will and of svmpathv with 
the celebrations. Three may be quoted as typical of all ; — 

Wirkl. Geh. Rat, Exz. 

Professor U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff. 

‘ Alter und Berufsgeschiifte werden mich an der Teilnahme an dem 
Jubilaeum verhindern, aber mit volkommener Mittfreude werde ich im Gei.ste 
gegenwartig sein. Nur wenige werden sich noch auf die Zeit der Griindung 
besinnen konnen, aber ich erinnere mich genau. dass ich die Kunde mit 
Begeisterung aufnahm, dass in England diese freie Gesellschaft entstand und 
die Griindung der British School at Athens bald folgte. Fiir unsere M’issen- 
schaft konnte nichts Segensreicheres geschehen. Alle Hoffnungen haben sich 
erfiillt. 

‘ Stets habe ich es als eine hohe Ehre geschiitzt von der Society unter 
ihre Mitglieder aufgenommen zu sein, und so fiihle ich die Freude und den 
Stolz des Jubilaeums mit.’ 

Professor Franz Cumont, Dr.Phil. (Belgium). 

‘ A mon grand regret il me sera impossible de me rendre aux fetes du 
Cinquantenaire de la Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies, et je devrai 
me borner a faire de loin des voenx pour la prosperite croissante d une associa- 
tion qui rend tant de services a des etudes cpii me sent cheres.' 

Senators Paolo Orsi, Director of Royal Archaeological Museum, Syracuse. 

‘ Assente. aderisco con cjualche giorno di ritardo, ma con non niinore 
entusiasmo alia feste semisecolari di codesta glorio.sa 8ocieta, le cui bene- 
merenze per il progresso degli studi ellcnici raccolgono il plauso e la ricono- 


^ Forty in number. For li.st see J.H.S. 
xlix.. p. 111. 

- Tlie Fniversities of Oxford, Cambridge, 
Durham, London, Birmingliain, Bristol, 
Lced.s, Liverjiool, llanehct,ter, Shetlield ; 
F.dinburgh, Glasgow; St. Andrews. Wali-s. 
Trinity Coll., Dublin. iMcGill, iMontreal; 
Toronto. Melbourne; Xew Mouth AVales; 
Queensland. Canterbury College. Christ- 
church, X.Z. Rhode.s X'niversity Coll.. 
Grahamstown : XX'itwatcrsrand, Johannes- 


burg. Athens. 

^ Roman Society, London Society of Anti- 
quaries, Royal Anthropologieal Institute. 
Aeadeinio tics Inscriptions. Accadeniia dei 
Liiicei. Archaologisches Institut dt s dcut- 
schen Reiches. Oosterreiches Archaolo- 
gisches Institut. Sot iete Arclukilogique and 
tho Hellenic Academy. Athens. Xy Carls- 
berg Gly]>tothek. Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston : Metropolitan Museum. X.Y. 
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sceiiza di qiianti iiel mondo sentono la bellezza immortale dell’ arte e la 
grandezza dello spirito ellenico. 

‘ Possa la benemerita Societa prosperare ancora a lungo, a vantaggio del 
nostri stiidi.’ 

All the Universities in England, Scotland and Wales sent Delegates and, 
in manv cases. Addresses of congratulation,'* as did tbe Academic des Inscrip- 
tions (Paris), tbe Arcbiiologisches Institut des deutschen Eeicbes, the 
University, the Archaeological Society and the Hellenic Academy of Athens, 
and the Roman Society. The Universities of Melbourne and of the Mdt- 
watersrand were also represented, as were the London Society of Antiquaries 
and the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 

Among the many letters of congratulation received from corporate bodies, 
two mav be quoted as showing the widespread interest in the Society's Jubilee. 

The Archaeological Society of Athens. 

‘ 'H cbcpsAino^ eiricrTripoviKTi Spaaij Tps 'EAArjviKfjs 'ETaipeias toO 

Aovbivou Kai ti eupgia auTps ETrlbpaais £Tri Tpy dvcrnru^iv tcov sAAtivikcov 
PeAetoov Ka9’ oAou su ’AyyAlg diroTEAoOaiv dSpoTorov yapaKTfipa Kai 
£v6o^OV tItAoV TPS £0pTa30p£VpS TTEVTpKOVTaETiaS, Sid TO TTEpiEXOpeVOV Tfjs 
OTToias Suvorai vd slvai E^aiprrcos U'iT£p'n<pavos p BpETraviKp EiTiaTpup. 

‘ 'H £v ’AOpvais ’ApxatoAoyiKp 'ETaipEia pet’ suAdyov X'^P^S X'^'P^'^*" 
30uaa Td KoropOcopaTa Tps ‘EAApviKps ‘ETaipsias toO AovSivou ev tw 
tteSIw, sv cp Koivoi iiTioTppoviKoi dycbvES ouvSeoucti Tpv EuyEvp KaTEuduvaiv 
dpgoTEpoov Tcbv KoSiSpupaTcov, £ 0 x£Tai oAoipuxwS, ottcos Kai dAAas troAAds 
TTEVTpKovTaETias EopToap p 'EAApviKp 'ETaipEia Eiri dyaOco toO -rroAiTiapoO 
Kai TPS eiTicrTppps. 

D. PapoPlias 
(President), 

0. P. OlKOXOMOS 
(Secretary).’ 

The Archaeological Institute of the Czech University of Prague. 

‘ Please convey the sincere congratulations of the Archaeological Institute 
and of its Director to the Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies on the 
occasion of its fifty-years Jubilee ; together with our best wishes for its continued 
prosperity in the future. 

Professor H. A’y.sok-v 
(D irector).’ 

The celebrations were held on Monday, June 2Ith,5 and consisted of a 
Fiftieth Anniversary Meeting and a Festival Dinner. The Times inaugurated 
the Festival on that day by devoting to the Society its first leading article. 


' See p. c-iv anil riatc.s A-L. Tuesday, June IGth, 1879, but in 1920 that 

’ The date of the Inaugural Meeting was elate fell on a Sunday. 
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THE HELLENIC SOCIETY. 

‘ Though fifty years is no great age for a learned society to attain, it cannot 
have fallen to the lot of many to look back on so fruitful a half-century as the 
Hellenic Society does to-day when it meets to celebrate its fiftieth anniversary. 
In 1879 the world — learned and lay — was very different from the present, and 
to-day's gatherings, in which a number of distinguished delegates from other 
bodies will take part, may be expected, besides illustrating the strength and 
prestige of the Society, to be an occasion for many happv memories. Of the 
veterans who first joined there is still a fair number living; Dr. Sayce, for 
instance, is one; Dr. Percy Gardner is another; Sir William Eamsay is a 
third ; and all these contributed to the first number of what has long been 
recognised as one of the most exemplary publications of its kind — the Society's 
Journal. But still more intimately a part of the Socictv is the scholar who 
may claim to be its true originator, Dr. George A. Macmillan, who has served 
it continuously ever since in office, was its historiographer at its festival twenty- 
five years ago, and has now brought his records up to date for presentation 
to the foreign and other delegates at Stationers’ Hall this afternoon. 

‘ Dr. Macmillan was quite a young man when good fortune took him, with 
MahaSy of Dublin, to Greece for the first time and brought him back with 
the idea of an EngUsh Hellenic Society as a project to be pursued ; he imparted 
it to Dr. Sayce, and it was not long before their combined enthusiasm had 
worked out the details and collected the original members. If the beginnings 
were small, the foundations were firmly laid ; the Journal soon told the world 
of what calibre the young Society was ; and above all the age itself was pro- 
pitious, for the era of scholarly travel in Greek lands was definitely passing 
into that of scientific archaeology. It was a time, moreover, when according 
to some methods of computation, the classics were never more flourishing in 
the schools and universities ; the day lay some forty years ahead when Henry 
Jackson was moved to say, as the latest successor to his Chair has just recalled, 
that he had “ lived to see the end of Greek studies in Cambridge.” Jackson, 
however, as Professor Robertson has been able to show, was misled by evidence 
which no longer holds good ; and it may well be that, though Greek is now 
compulsory for no one, the optimism which can be entertained for its future 
is due very largely to the Hellenic Society, through the disinterested researches 
which it has fostered, and the inspiration and often material help which it has 
given to other and later institutions, notably the British School at Athens 
and its fellow in Rome, the Classical Association with its journals, and the 
Roman Society. Popularisation, in the shallower sense, has never been its 
function; but its position is such now that any populariscr, in the better 
sense, of Hellenism remains outside it at his peril. 

‘ The story of the Hellenic Society is no bad example of the ancient truth 
about opportunity helping craftsmanship and craftsmanship opportunitv. 
In the field in which the Society works the two are intimatelv connected, and 
they would be hard indeed to disentangle. "But just as Schliemann's successes 
were the consequences of no purely fortuitous luck, but of a life's ambition, 
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so it would not be unfair to attribute a great deal of the new knowledge of 
Hellenism in its divers branches directlv' to the Society and its policy. By 
uniting the Hellenists of these islands and by putting them into corporate 
touch with those of other countries, and by being able to impart to every new 
recruit the fruits of an evcr-gTowing store of professional experience, it serves 
to consolidate that method without which no science can flourish. The Society 
has had before now to decline to take part in researches where in its judgment 
the conditions would probablv have led to indifferent work. It has also to a 
certain extent found it desirable to restrict its activities to fewer lines of inquiry 
than were at first regarded as open to it ; but this has been because it was 
found that the work could be as well done by other agencies, while its more 
particular duties have become more and more exacting. These lie mainly in 
the material relics of Hellenism, its sites, buildings, sculpture, pottery, all of 
which lead, the more they are opened up, to fascinating inquiries and to results, 
it may be said, wholly beyond the dreams of classical students fifty years ago. 
As they can be made to shed constant light on historical and prehistorical 
problems, the Society has necessarily contributed greatly to one of the chief 
triumphs of the age — the rewriting of history. In the great Cambridge Ancient 
History, for instance, there is much for which the Hellenic Society is ultimately 
responsible ; in publications like this, as also in others, especially those devoted 
to art, in which the progress of the technical processes of reproduction must 
not be forgotten, its findings assume a form which appeals directly to the 
general public of intelligent minds. If this did not happen, there would be 
little to be said on behalf of what would otherwise be only a scholarly amuse- 
ment : but as with the natural sciences, so it is also with the humane sciences ; 
something, happily, in their very nature causes the truth to spread in com- 
nionaltv and to make the whole world the better for it. In view of its date, 
the Hellenic Society may be held to be the fir.st organisation in this country 
to give the death-blow to the idea that the humanities are but dilettantism, 
and therefore a luxurv. That notion was fairly prevalent a generation or so 
ago. b^it is now demonstrably untrue, and is not entertained by workers in 
other fields using the same methods. To have exalted the study of Hellenism, 
which is an indispensable study .seeing that it is of nothing else but the origins 
of modern Europe, into a science is no small achievement ; but that is what the 
Hellenic Society has done, and by doing it it has placed Hellenism in a position 
from which it cannot be dislodged except by some cataclysmal reversion to 
barbarism.’ 


THE FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY MEETING. 

A well-attended Meeting was held at .3 p.m. in the historic Hall of the 
Stationers’ Company. 

On a table in front of the dais were displayed the Society's own Festival 
publications, A IliAorij of the HelJenic. Sociefif. by Mr. G. A. Macmillan, speci- 
men sheets aiifl illustrations of the forthcoming volume on The Sanctiinry of 
Artemis Orthin, by members of the British School at Athens, and Ante Oculos 
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(Advisory Leaflet. No. 3). Also A Handbook of Greek and Roman Architecture, 
by Professor D. S. Robertson, M.A. {dedicated to the Council on the occasion of 
the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Society), and Eleiisis, offered to the Library by 
the author, Professor Ferdinand Noack, Delegate of the Archtiologisches 
Institut des deutschen Reiches. 

The Chair was taken by the out-going President, Mr. Arthur Hamilton 
Smith, C.B., F.B.A., etc. After welcoming the gathering he called on Mr. 
Norman H. Baa’nes, who gave a brief account of the origin and history of the 
Stationers’ Company and of their Hall. 

The Chairman then delivered his Presidential Address, entitled 

Fifty Years of the Journal of Hellenic Studies 

AVe are met here to-day to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of our 
foundation, and it falls to my lot to address you on this happy occasion. 

In making choice of my subject, I have decided not to dwell either on the 
history of our past, and our progress as an organisation, or on our hopes for 
the future. Our annals have been drawn up for us by our Honorary Treasurer, 
who is better acquainted than any man with our history, and with the person- 
alities of all those, either living or deceased, who have taken part in it. Its 
general tenor may be described as a steady progress, only interrupted by 
occasional and insignificant set-backs. As to our hopes for the future we 
feel good confidence, but it is unnecessary to attempt the role of a prophet. 
I will only observe that the liberal response to the Jubilee appeal (according to 
the Treasurer’s latest figures, £2,209, and the account is not yet closed) will 
immensely aid the finance of the coming years, by relieving us of the worst 
of the burden of our overdraft incurred in connexion with our move to Bedford 
Square. I cannot refrain in this context from asking for your recognition of 
our boundless indebtedness to our Secretary, iMr. John Penoyre, who for 
tiventy-six years has devoted himself to the development of our Membership, 
our Library, our Office and our teaching materials. 

I propose ivith your permission to contemplate the series of our Journal, 
which is noiv of stately length on our bookshelves, and to dwell on some of 
the changes in the outlook over our field of study ivliich are recorded in its 
volumes. I should observe in passing that though we are fifty years old, 
it is our 49th volume that is now in progress. In the nature of things, the 
completion of the first year of the Journal synchronises vith the first birthday 
anniversary, and not with the birth of the Society. 

We usually revert to the back volumes of a long set for the purpose of 
looking up some particular paper, or for some still more limited reference to an 
illustration. But on such an occasion as this it is interesting to look at it as 
an organic whole. 

In the life of a periodical, as in the life of the individual, the daily routine 
goes on, but particular subjects emerge, hold a position of dominant import- 
ance for a longer or shorter period, and then are succeeded by others. 

Let me briefly remind you how things stood in this couiitr}^ fifty years 
ago. There were still veterans whose work went back almost to the founda- 
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tions of the Greek kingdom. Bishop Christopher Wordsworth of Lincoln, 
who is said to have been the first Englishman presented to King Otho, was 
moved bv the identification of the site of Dodona to recur in our second volume 
to the conclusions that he had reached in 1832.® Sir Charles Newton was to 
be Keeper of Greek and Roman Antiquities for another seven years, but his 
great excavation work at the Mausoleum, Branchidae and Cnidos had been 
finished more than twenty years before. Wood’s prolonged excavation 
canijjaigns at Ejjhesus had been closed down for some years. 

At that time too there was no Society in the field attempting a general 
ap]5eal to the educated public for co-operative effort. The venerable Society 
of Dilettanti was always based on rigorous selection rather than on principles 
of comprehension. The same is true, in less degree, of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, which, moreover, was only able to give a small part of its attention 
to the Hellenic field. Archaeological papers were the exception in such organs 
as the Journal of Philologi/. Other periodicals there had been, of short life, 
such as Falkener’s Museum of Classical Antiquities. It was no doubt with 
reference to such attempts that Sir Charles Newton uttered a characteristic 
caution in his inaugural address ' : ‘ Let us hope that if such a journal is 
once begun, it will be vigorously maintained and nourished, and not allowed 
to dwindle away into atrophy, as has been the fate of so many learned periodicals 
in this country, though undertaken under promising auspices.’ 

But though excavation and publication were quiescent, so far as England 
was concerned, the decade that preceded our birth had been one of sensational 
activity. Schliemann’.s chief work had been carried through at Troy, Mycenae 
and Tiryns, though the results were hardly understood. The thrilling story 
of the Olympia excavations was still fresh. The French were at work in 
Delos. IVe were barely a month old when Pergamon by the spades of German 
e.xcavators began to astonish the world with its revelation of Hellenistic 
regal art. 

Such was the position when our Society was born, and it is interesting to 
look back over the intervening fifty years to see how these subjects were 
dealt with in our Journal. 

As to Mycenae, there were still some per.sons who were blind to the fact 
that cultures of some sort, perhaps not yet suspected or revealed, must have 
occupied the area in days going back behind Agamemnon to the beginnings of 
the human race. No doubt there are several here present who remember the 
exciting debate of July 1886 (described in Mr. Macmillan’s history of the 
Society), when Schliemann and Doerpfeld came to London to maintain the 
antiquity of Tiryns. It is therefore pleasant to find Prof. Percy Gardner 
(happily still with us) stating the essential facts in our first volume.® He 
describes the Mycenaean culture (in opposition to Stephani's fantastic Herulian 
theory) as homogeneous, pre-clas.sical and widely distributed. 

Delos was the subject of a brilliant article by Jebb,® based on a visit to 
the excavations in 1878, and combining ancient notices with his own topo- 
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graphical observations, and the newly-found inscriptions. It is interesting to 
note that he concludes his article with a plea for the establishment of a British 
School at Athens. This, of course, was not immediately realised, but the 
seminal idea is thereby shown to be of the same age as this Society. 

Two living veterans, besides Prof. Percy Gardner, contribute to our first 
volume. Prof. Sayce was touring in the Troad and Lydia. Sir 'William 
Ramsay describes excursions in the immediate neighbourhood of SmjTna.^^ 

This is the first of the long series of articles on Asia IMinor, its epigraphy, 
topography, histor}’ and art which have been such a constant feature in the 
Journal. Twentv-four such articles are the work of Sir William Ramsay, 
and many more are by his pupils and disciples, such as Hogarth, Anderson, 
Gertrude Bell, Hiss Ramsay and others who owed to Sir William Ramsay 
their initiation into Anatolian exploration. In the third and fourth years we 
find him reaching Phrygia, stud^dng the rock monuments,^^ and beginning his 
special work of combining the evidence of the inscriptions, the episcopal lists 
of Hierocles, the lie of the ground and the existing sites.^® 

It was in a sense an aftermath of Schliemann’s work at Troy that our early 
volumes are the scene of controversy between Jebb, Mahaffy and Prof. Sayce 
as to the relationship of Homer’s Troy to the later Greek idea of Troy, to the 
Ilion of historical Greece, and to the prehistoric site excavated by Schliemann. 
Different aspects of Olympia and Pergamon are also the subject of articles in 
our early volumes. 

I quit the subject-matters of these volumes to call attention to the 
technical changes which shortly afterwards revolutionised archaeological 
publications. So far as our plates are concerned, the methods available were 
for the most part those now in use, such as photogravure, photolithography, 
chromolithography and collotype. The principal recent developments, of 
which our editors only make sparing use, are machine photogravure and three- 
colour process blocks. But in the letterpress illustrations the case is quite 
different. In our first volume the text blocks are all the work of the wood- 
engraver, whose art was then moribund. Such cuts are laborious and costly. 
The results are often pleasing as works of art. and useful for emphasising 
particular details. They lack, however, the photographic directness of a 
half-tone block and the interpretative freedom of a zinc line block. Process 
blocks of a kind make their first appearance in Volume III. The first half-tone 
block of a modern kind, through the screen, appears in Volume VII. Zinc line 
blocks, if I am not mistaken, first appear in Volume VIII. I dwell on these 
facts because their interest is not merely technical. It is the beginning of the 
modern treatment of archaeological subjects, with a continual increase in the 
visual presentation, not always accompanied as much might be wished, by a 
corresponding abridgment of verbal description. 

Connected with this subject is another technical detail of some importance. 
In our early volumes the inscriptions are nearly all rendered by such type-set 
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approximations as could be managed bv tbe compositor. With Volume XVI, 
when zinc line blocks were cheap and easy, it was definitely resolved that 
whenever the authors supplied suitable material, the inscriptions should be 
rendered by blocks and not by type. With this change made here and abroad 
a new era may be said to have begun in the publication of inscriptions. 

Towards the end of our first decade, the excavations on the Athenian 
acropolis were more than doubling our knowledge of earlv Attic art. They 
are represented in our Journal by an account by Prof. Ernest Gardner of the 
Acropolis sculptures in Volume VIII.^® followed after an interval by articles 
by Bather and Eichards on the incised bronzes and the potsherds. 

In \ olumes IX and XII, space is given to the excavation work of the 
.short-lived Ch'prus Exploration Fund, but no better example can be found of 
the progress of archaeology than a comparison between the uncertainties of 
the excavators as to Cypriote chronology and the clear data reached a few years 
afterwards by Prof. Eyres.^® 

It was in 1891 that the world was startled by the reappearance of Aris- 
totle's Constitution of Athens from the sands of Egvpt. The issue of the 
editio princeps. whereby my jiredecessor. Sir Erederic Kenyon, made himself 
famous while still a young man, was promptly followed by Dr. Macan in our 
twelfth volume with a paper designed ‘ to define some of the points which 
must be considered before the place of the new text among our historical 
sources can be determined.’ 

I am now reaching the time when the star of Crete began to rise. In 
the spring of 1893, Sir Arthur Evans was struck at Athens bv certain facetted 
stones with .symbols which he saw to be of hieroglyjfiiic character, and the 
origin of which he traced to Crete. He promptly visited the island and made 
a tour round it, collecting pictographic gems. At one of our open meetings,-® 
Xov. 27, 1893, after the reading of his paper on the treasure of Aegina, he 
made the momentous announcement ‘ that he had discovered, on a series of 
gems and seals found mainly in Crete and the Peloponnese, some sixty symbols 
uhich seemed to belong to a native Greek .system of hieroglyphics, distinct 
from the Egyptian on the one hand and the so-called Hittite on the other.’ 

I uas responsible at that time for the ilhi.strations in the Journal, and 
^i\idl^ remember the excitement and interest of the moment when the material 
for the first paper on the Cretan pictographs was put into my hands for 
reproduction. 

Irom that day onwards Crete has been one of the dominant topics in the 
Journal. It is true that from 1896 onwards excavation journals and reports 
have found a more appropriate i)lace in the special organ of our close allies, 
the Briti.sh School at Athens. We have, however, twice come to their help 
with the definitive publication of completed results. Such is the origin of our 
Supplementary volumes, devoted in 1901 to the excavations at Phylakopi in 
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Melos, and to-day to the excavations of the Sanctuary of Artemis Orthia at 
Sparta. 

In the same way, the excavation reports on the Palace of Knossos have 
found their appropriate home in the Annual of the School at Athens from 
1900 onward. But a brilliant succession of articles by Sir Arthur Evans, 
Mackenzie, Hogarth, Dawkins, Bosanquet, Hill, Forsdyke and Pryce has 
made the Journal the most conspicuous authority for the progress of the 
Cretan question. 

To turn to another field of study, it was in our 28th volume that Prof. 
Beazley made his first appearance,^^ writing on three new vases in the Ash- 
molean Museum. This was followed two years later by a paper on Kleo- 
phrades, the first of a series of articles on the vase painters. His attempt to 
assign an author for every notable red-figured vase is indeed courageous. 
Only time can show how far his attributions are permanently regarded as 
valid, but his papers have astonished us all by the powers of observation and 
memory which they display. 

Other writers meanwhile have been busy with the groups of earlier vases, 
such as the Minoan, Mycenaean, Minyan, Melian, Proto-corinthian and 
Naucratite families. In all of these, abundant and definite information takes 
the place of what had previously been scanty and nebulous. It may almost 
be said that these fifty years have seen the birth of specialization in the whole 
of the subject. 

Such have been some of the salient features in the long series of volumes. 
But at the same time there has been a continuous output of solid work in the 
archaeology of art, numismatics, epigraphy, topography and history. 

It was decided, rightly or wrongly, some twenty years ago that the 
Classical Journals should have the first call on purely philological articles. 
Hence, of late we have had fewer papers of the type of those on Delos and on 
Pindar by Jebb which adorn our early volumes. And. on the other hand, as 
I have observed, the Annual of the School at Athens is the primary organ 
of the workers in the excavation field. But there is no lack of interesting 
matter. The problem that vexes our Editors is how much they must exclude 
or postpone, rather than how they are to fill the appointed number of 
pages. 

Nor is there any lack of younger contributors to carry on the torch. It is 
with good hope and confidence for the future that we enter on our second term 
of fifty years. (Applause.) 

Telegrams of congratulation were then read as follows from — 

The Royal Danish Academy, Copenhagen. 

‘ In keen admiration of the work accomplished by your Society during the 
past fifty years, the Eoyal Danish Academy of Science and Letters sends its 
most cordial congratulations to the Anniversary. — N. E. NoRLUxn, President.’ 
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The Archaeological Society of Berlin. 

‘ Mit dem Dank fiir das bisherige Werk verbindet berzlicbe Gliickwiinsche 
fiir (las Zukiinftige die Berliner Archaeologiscbe Gesellschaft.’ 

Honorary Members in Berlin. 

‘ Sodolitatem nobilcm Britannicam ad promovenda studia natam Hellenica, 
nunc gloriose quinque lustris conditis claram per orbem consalutamus pii 
gratique socii. Magna faveat Orthia ! 

‘ AVilamowitz. Deubner, Hiller von Gaertringen, Eduard Meyer, Stud- 
niczka, AViegand, AVilckcn, Zahn.' 

Honorary Members in Vienna. 

‘ Chairein mousopoloisi pbilhellenessi legousin Anglois Austriakoi poll’ 
agatb' eucbomenoi. 

(xodpeiv pouaoTToAoiai cpiAsAAEvgaai Aeyoucriv ’'AyyAoig AucrrpictKoi 
ttoAA’ dy(i6’ euyopevoi.) 

Kretschmer. Loewv, Btrzygowski, AA’ilhelm.’ 

The Director of the British School at Athens. 

‘ Best wishes for a successful meeting. — ^AA^ oodward." 

The Director of the German Institute, Athens. 

‘ Herzlichen Gluckwlinsch und langes Leben. — Bu.schor.’ 

Mrs. Arthur Strong. 

‘ Congratulations from a very old Member and Friend, compelled to 
remain in Borne by important archaeological business. — Eugenie Strong, 
Ahce-President.’ 

Professor Karo, Dr.Phil. 

‘ Cordial wishes for next half-century. In grateful remembrance of all 
the Society has achieved for Archaeology. — Karo.’ 


Mr. Walter George, A.R.I.B.A., Delhi. 

‘ Greetings and all good wishes.- — AValter George.’ 


Addresses of congratulation were presented on behalf of the 


Academie des Inscriptions 

Archaologisches Institut des deutschen Reiches 

University, and the Archaeological Society, of Athens 

Academy of Athens 

University of 0.vford 

University of Cambridge 

University of Durham 

University of Glasgow 

University of Liverpool 

University of London 

University of Alanehester 

University of Wales 

Roman Society 


by Moxsievk H. Goelkee. 

„ Rkofessoe F. Noack. 

H.E. AIox.sieuk J. Gexx.vdius. 
H.E. The Greek Mxnistee. 
Rkoeessor Percy Gaedxek. 

„ Dk. a. B. Cook. 

„ Professor G. C. Richards. 

„ Professor G. Milligax. 

„ Professor A. Y. Cajipbell. 

„ Professor E. A. Gardner. 

„ Professor R. S. Conway. 

„ Principal Emrys Evans. 

„ Sir George ALicdonald. 
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Greetings and good wishes were offered on behalf of the 


University of Aberdeen 
University of Birmingham 
University of Bristol 
University of Edinburgh 
University of Leeds 

University of Melbourne 

University of St. Andrews 
University of The Witwatersrand 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts 
Society of Antiquaries 


hy Profe-ssor J. Harkower. 

„ Professor E. R. Dodds. 

„ Professor J. F. Dobson. 

.. Professor Pickard-Cambridge. 
., Professor \V. M. Edwards. 

( ., Professor C. A. Scutt. 

I „ Professor E. W. Skeats. 

„ Professor D’Argy Thompson. 

„ Miss M. V. Wilt.iams. 

,. Mr. C. H. Hiwes. 

„ Mr. a. W. Claphaai. 


To the great regret of all present, H.E. Monsieur J. Gennadins. the only 
survivor of the original Honorary Member.s, was prevented by indisposition 
from presenting the Address from the University and the Archaeological 
Society of Athens, rvhich was handed to the President on his behalf by Mr. 
George Macmillan. The Address from the University of London was adorned 
with a Avreath of laurel tied Avith a blue fillet. 

In presenting the congratulations of the Academy of Athens, H.E. The 
Greek Minister said : — 


No learned body or institution Avill address you in a more heartfelt Avay than the 
Academy of Athens, established on the same shores where the Academy of Plato Avas 
flourishing more than t\AO thousand years ago and pursuing bj’ its labours and efforts, in 
the literary and archaeological field, purposes similar to those of your Society. 

By the constitution of your Society fifty years ago, you have desired particularly 
to establish and to continue the noble tradition of expanding the knoAvledge of Greek 
literature Avhich has been, since the most rcmot<' centuries of your civilisation, one of the 
principal aims and glories of it. As it has truly been said and in a striking Avay : ‘ This 
country may enjoy without challenge the distinction of having preserved the study of 
Greek literature through a time AA-hen all the rest besides abandoned it; of having dis- 
seminated among neighbours Avhen lost; and after a brief period of universal darkness 
of having first sounded the call of its reviA'al.’ 

Classical Greece, by her poets and Avriters, as Avell as by her monuments and Avorks 
of art, constitutes a A'ast field Avhere the richest of harvests is lying ready for hands to 
reap it for the sphitual nourishment and enjoyment of all. 

The cultivation of Greek letters and the study of Greek art, Avhich has constituted 
the fundamental reason for the establishment of your yociety, leads the AAay to a kind 
of religion. Avhich may be called the ‘ Cult of Beauty ’ : a cult, hoAA’CA er, aiming at moral 
beauty as Avell as at external material forms. 

EA-erj'one, aaEo takes his inspiration from Greek letters or from Greek art. is taught 
to disdain ugliness in all its aspects, and Avhat we call the Cult of Beauty leads not only 
to material perfection, but also to moral sanity and high spiritual creation, inspired as 
it is from Greece’s own achieA-ements in lofty ideals and faultless form. Far and out of 
any materiality, then, Greece as a spiritual conception takes a definite shape Avhich go\-erns 
minds acquainted Avith the presence of her immortal inspiration and constitutes their 
A'ery essence. 

Such being the initial aim.s and objects of your Society. conceiA-ed after his first A'isit 
in Greece by one of the oldest and most honoured of your ilcmbers. matured and com- 
pleted later Avith the help and co-operation of so many other distinguished scholars, you 
haA^e attained these objects Avith the success Avhich is the price of any great purpose and 
constant effort. 

A"ou are Avorking to make the gifts of Greece the heirloom and inheritance of your 
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nation. You are working to teach the brilliant youth, assembled in your Public Schools 
and Universities, to revel in all the magnificence and wealth of Greece. You are showing 
by example and preaching that no greater intellectual enjoyment and no more refreshing 
spiritual discipline may be derived from any other source than that of Greek Literature 
and Alt. 'You are an eloquent Latinist, Margaret.’ Erasmus was pleased to say, 'but 
if you Mould drink deeplie of the Mell-springs of Wisdom, applie to Greek. The Latins 
have onlie shalloiv rivulets; the Greeks copious rivers running over sands of gold.’ and 
I Mill repeat M'ith one writer. mIio seems as having thought of your Society long before 
its establishment : ' Demosthenes will ever be the instructor of Statesmen, Plato of Philo- 
sophers ; Sophocles the admiration of Poets ; Homer the delight of all, and as long as the 
Englishmen cherish these names and tMenty others of the race, as their study, their model 
and their pleasure, Me fear no ingratitude and oblivion for the Preservers and Regenerators 
of Greek Literature in England.’ 

It is in a spirit of brotherly admiration and goodM'ill that the Academy of Athens 
greets Your Society to-day, hailing : 

EuSoKiiJei, 'I'® j^EXTiora ! 

London, 24M June, 1929. 

After the reception of the Delegates, Professor ttiLBERT Murray, 
D.Litt., etc., addressed the Meeting on 

The Value of Greek Studies. 

‘ I have been asked to say a fcM' M'ords about one aspect of the M’ork of the HeUenio 
Society, viz. the service it has rendered to human civilisation by helping, in conjunction 
of course Mith other agencies, to keep Hellenism alive during the momentous half-century 
that has passed since 1879. It is a large subject, and at this stage of our proceedings 
you Mill certainly not Mant a large speech. I Mill just put before you tMO thoughts which 
have been much in my mind of late. 

‘ I think that the M'orld M-ants Greek — Greek in the fullest sense — more than ever it 
did, and that for tM’O special reasons. 

‘ First, the teiTific changes MTOught by the last fifty years have shaken not only the 
social and economic structure of Western civilisation, but the intimate beliefs, philosophies 
and personal standards of modern man. I see that a German publicist said the other 
day of the present generation of German University students : " They resent all general 
principles; they claim to judge each individual action or object by seeing hoM' they like 
it." Allowing for exaggeration, something like this seems characteristic of our time. 

‘ I think it is difficult for us mIio arc in the midst of it to realise the greatness and 
the rapidity of the change through mIucIi we have pas.sed. Of course in some subjects — 
such as locomotion for instance — it is visible and calculable. Dr. Garnett has pointed 
out that M'heii Constantine had to travel from England to Rome it took him tMclve days; 
and Mhen Sir Robert Peel fifteen hundred years after had to travel from Rome to England 
it took him just the same time : the .speed of a horse. Less than a hundred years later 
Me can do the same journey in less than a day : the speed of an aeroplane. We realise 
that sort of change. Me realise the immen.se advance in means of communication, by 
the telegraph, telephone, radio, etc. We partly realise the economic and social revolu- 
tion through mIucIi m'c are passing, A\e realise the immense disturbances set M’orking 
by the M'orld War. But. quite apart from those obvious material changes, dissolvent 
agencies of an intellectual kind have been at Mork not in one nation only but among the 
more educatetl classes all through the Morld. The Mholesale rejection of Clmstianity 
by Russia, reputed the mo.st religious of nations, has been folloMcd by the stdl more 
astonishing rejection of Islam by Turkey. And such phenomena do not stand alone. 
They are symptoms. The A'ietorian system of scientific cosmology, so coherent, ethical 
and edifying, has been sh.aken doMn. The advances of physical science have riddled it 
M-ith destructive criticism, and have left in its place nothing coherent and certainly nothing 
edifying. The advances in psychology seem, for the moment at least, to have shattered 
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our -whole conception of human ethics. Impulses hitherto deemed unspeakably obscene 
or malignant have not only been recognised as part of the normal human make-up, but 
have received a quite disproportionate welcome from the public. Worse still, the virtues 
after which we v^ere taught to strive, such as humility, chastity, unselfishness and even 
justice, have been exposed as so many forms of common cruelty, vanity and sensuality 
masquerading under fabulous names. 

‘ I am not necessarily lamenting over all this; much less saying that we must reject 
new discoveries because they are unpalatable or dangerous. But I think it is true that 
people have lost their standards, and where a standard is lost its place is normally taken 
by the random rush of momentary desires. Cosmos is shaken and Chaos is making 
encroachments. You can see this in art, in poetr\’, in religious fashions, in manners both 
public and private. One could give many instances of this loss of standard. I will take 
one from my own experience. I went one morning to look at the famous bas-relief of 
Rima in Kensington Gardens. I found there one other spectator, a quiet elderly man, 
who looked for some time at Rima and then turned his eyes to me with the remark : " We 
have a lot of statues in Islington, but none as bad as that.’’ I murmured some non-com- 
mittal sounds, and he continued in a kind voice : " Our Minister says we ought not to 
condemn it straight oS. It may be that the artist meant something which he has not 
succeeded in conveying.” Observe, this man was not trying to .say something sarcastic, 
he was doing his best to give credit to the artist. But there was simply no common standard 
which could be applied. Similarly in poetry ; I remember myself once making a grievous 
fan.v-pafi by mistaking a parody for a real poem by a well-known writer and congratulating 
him upon it. I really thought that by his standards, so far as I understood them, the 
parody was rather a good poem. 

‘ Of course no system, no set of standards, can be eternal. Dislocation is the necessary 
price of progress ; the disturbance may always be the road to something better. But 
Chaos, while it lasts, is misery and destruction. Cosmos — some order, some positive 
faith, some recognition of a Law to be obeyed — is a necessity for art, for thought, for 
love, for every form of successful living. If we are to keep our heads and win through, 
Cosmos is what we need most: and the very citadel of the principle of Cosmos is Hellen- 
ism : the freedom that is according to law, the art that lives in fulfilment of its own inborn 
rules, the ethic that steadily subordinates the individual to the community, and the 
momentary desire of the individual to the rule of to fi-yEpoviKOv. 

‘ I am not pleading for any persistent praise of things classical. I was pleased the 
other day to hear that a certain art critic of a very modern type, the type which denies 
that portraits have any particular reason to be like the subject they portray, or that art 
has any concern with beauty, or that it matters whether lines are in drawing or out of 
drawing, is in the habit of taking his disciples to the Elgin Room of the British Museum 
to show them a horrid example of all that they most ought to avoid in art. That is quite 
as it should be. The Elgin Marble.s do not fear the comparison. To look at them keeps 
them alive, and as long as they are alive they can speak for themselves. The danger 
comes when people forget that they or anything like them has ever exi.sted. The work 
of this Society is to see that Greece is not ignored and the principles of Cosmos forgotten. 

‘ My second point is this. AVith the enormous advance of scientific invention, the 
material side of life has grown in importance as compared with the spiritual sitle. the 
external as compared -ssith the internal. For example, in an ancient battle betwi'cn tvo 
men or two sets of men. since the arms were more or less equal, the issue was mainly settled 
by the quality of the men themselves. It was decided by dpETT]. In a modern battle, 
owing to the progress of invention, it is almost entirely decided by equipment ; by wapaCT- 
KEuf). Equipment seems to matter more and more. Arete less and less. 

■ iSimilarly, in ordinary civil life, the difference between rich and poor is probably 
much greater in modern society, not only because the difference in the possession of money 
is greater, but because of the enormous increase in the variety of things that inonev 
can buy. On the other hand, the difference between an honest and a dishonest man is 
probably less than in antiquity, because of the increased powers of the Government and 
improved police. This emphasis on material equipment dominates our practical daily 
life. It even dominates our imagination. The average intelligent M’esterner, ■v\hatever 
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he pretends, does as a matter of fact measure civilisation by material standards. This 
needs correction. Consequently, it is of incalculable importance that rve should be 
reminded of the fact that much of the noblest poetry, the finest art, the profoundest and 
most sensible thought knowm to the world has been the work of men who had no explosives, 
no steam, no electricity, no watches, no optical glasses or scientific instruments ; who, 
in their houses, knew nothing of plumbing, and when travelling carried all their posses- 
sions on a small donkey. That is true ; yet no one who has had a purely modern education 
can believe or understand it. 

‘ Ancient Greece is the standing example in human history of the combination of 
plain living and high thinking, or in other words, of a civilisation which judged by spiritual 
standards was supremely great, and judged by material standards utterly puny and 
poverty-stricken. Plato has told us how the most dangerous of Sophists is the world in 
which we live. AVhat is the lie above all lies which that great Sophist is continually dinning 
into our ears till unconsciously we begin to accept it as gospel? It is that the eternal 
things do not matter and the immediate things do matter; that character and truth are 
interesting subjects no doubt, but bighl3’ obscure and of small practical importance; the 
onh’ value of character is in its results, which can often be obtained by quite other means. 
As for truth, it is not what is true that matters but what people believe to be true. Not 
character and truth, but economics and advertisement are the real guides of life. If there 
exists anywhere a convincing correction of that lie I should saj' it was in the study of 
Plato or Aeschj'lus. 

■ To escape from the anarclu' of momentarj' desires to the Cosmos of reason; to see 
bej'ond the prison of the material present to the “ heavenlj' places,” the oupdvioi tottoi, 
from which the human spirit draws its life; these seem to me the two needs that are most 
pressing in the present strange and interesting and dangerous epoch of world-history, and 
I know no better way of meeting both needs than through those Hellenic Studies which 
this Societj- is intended to promote. This Hellenism that we talk about is not a series 
of dogmas which can be proved or disproved. Neither is it a plain fact which can be 
taken in at a glance. It is an attitude towards life uhich has to be reconstructed out of 
fragments, and can never be realised without hard work and a vigilant imagination. It 
is an experience through which mankind has once passed and which can still be in part 
recaptured — an experience not by any means all good or all valuable, but in certain elements 
attaining a height towards which, as Shelley puts it, we can only climb 

Trembling at that whereon we stood before.’ 

The President, after conveying to Professor Murray the thanks of the 
Meeting for his brilliant and stimulating Address, invited the audience to 
adjourn to the Court Room, where tea was served. 

THE FESTIVAL DINNER. 

The Festival Dinner, at which 171 guests were present, was held the 
same evening at the Criterion Restaurant, the Guest of Honour being the 
Rt. Hon. the Ylscouxt D'Aberxox, G.C.B., G.C.M.G. The Chair w-as taken 
by the Pre.sidext. Mr. Arthur Ha.miltox S.mith, who had on his right Lord 
D'Abernon, and on his left Monsieur Goelzer, representative of the Academie 
des Inscriptions (Paris), Sir James Frazer, O.M., Mr. George Macmillan, Sir 
Aurel Stein, K.C.I.E., Sir Frederic Kenyon. G.B.E.. K.C.B., Prof. Percy 
Gardner (O.xford), Prof. D'Arcy Thompson, C.B., F.R.S. (St. Andrews), Prof. 
R. S. Conway (Manchester), Prof. A. F. Campbell (Liverpool), Prof. John 
narrower (Aberdeen), Prof, the Rev. Canon G. C. Richards (Durham), Principal 
Emrys Evans (Wales), and Prof. JIartin Nilsson (Lund, Sweden). To the 
right of Lord D’Abernon were Prof. Ferdinand Noack (representative of the 
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DER SOCIETY 
FOR THE PROMOTION OF 
HEEEENIC STUDIES 

spnchc 7Air Icier ihrcs tuRtvigidlingcn Ik-stchens 

DAS ARCHAOLOGISCHE INSTITLT 
DES DEUTSCHEN REICHES 

stinc .lufricbrigsccM GluLkwun'vchc aiis Errtilk you Dank tur dicTcilnnhmc, die 
ihin 1 x 1 seiner cigencn Hundcrrjahrrcicr inir y-ihlrcxhcn YvisscnschatVliclien Instiruren 
dcT gan/cn W'ck die StK-icrv cntgcgcnbraclire, dart das Arciidolugistlie Insntut die 
Wunschc, die ihin y.urcil gevsorden sind, \(»n Herzen cruidcrn. Lingc iind enge 
sachlxhe und ptrscmluhc Ikvichungon \crkniiptcn die altdirvYurdigc TradintMi 
tnglaiids in dcr Ptiege dcr Alrenuniswisscnsdiatr nut dcr (jcschiciitc iniseres In- 
snniccs. Sir (Jiarks Newton, dcr die ersteii Sclmttc dcr S(*cicr\ lenkfc, hat aK 
Llireninitglicd dcr Zcntraldirektion tnanehen Sit/ungcn dts Insnmto di eornsjvm- 
denza ardicologiea in Roin prasidicrt Die (imndung derStK.'iet\ He! m den Zeir- 
punkt dcs gcwalfigen Autse!n\ungs, den die hrtbrseliung dcr griethischen Kultiir 
init den Aiisgrahtingen in Ciricclicnland und KJeinasien nalYin. Die Reihe der Aus- 
grabungen in MdfN, in Kreta, in i^konien, in Mykcna und in Makedonicn bc- 
deutcr eine Kcnc enrsclicidendtr f-«)rtsc!innc dcr Alcemnnswisscnschatt In dcr 
Ausdthnung dcr Zielc auf die brtorscliung \on Mirtclalter und Ncuzeir und m 
dcr Ftlcge dcr ikochungen /wisciicn VVisscnschatr und gcgcnwarrigein Lchcn hat 
die Sxierv neue Halinen init Lrfolg Ixschrittcn. Mir dein Dank fur die gn>ijen Lei- 
sturgen, deti aixh die dcurstiie Wissenseiialt schuldet, YcrlMndcn wir den Wunsch, 
dad die S(Xiet\ in dcr zvseitcn Ghrlumderrhalltc ihre Mission hir die Auti^bcn 
dcr N\issLnschalT und die Idee dcs Hununisunis ertolgrcich tbrttuhren moge 

Berlin, ini Juni 1919 

DER F R A S I D E N T 
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ATAGHi TYXHi 

lOYNlOY EBAOMH ETOY2 XIAI02T0Y ENAK02I02T0Y 
EIK02T0Y ENATOY EAOEE TOI2 2YMBOYAOI2 TH2 A©H 
NH2IN APXAlOAOriKHS ETAIPEIA2 012 AHMHTPI02 

nAnnoYAiA2 hpohapeye rEQPrio2 oikonomoi 

ETPAMMATEYE THN EN AONAINQi ETAIPEIAN nP02 
nPOArOrHN ton EAAHNIKDN 2nOYAQN EnAINE2AI 
KAI 0AAAOY 2TECt)AN0i 2TE0ANQ2AI OTI AHO HENTH 
KONTA ETON OYAEN EAAEinOY2A AIATEAEI 0n02 THN 
TE nEPi THN EAAAAA KA©,OAOY 20a)IAN HANTOIAIZ 
MEAETAI2 AEI nPOATHi KAI THN HEPI THN EAAHNIAA 
THN Eni2THMHN ENAEAEXEI ZHAOi AEI KATAYFAZHi 
AYTH TE TH2 EAAHNIKH2 nAIAEIA2 OIKEIOYMENH TA2 
APETA2 KAI T0I2 AAA0I2 nANTOAAnOI2 2YN0IA2QTAI2 
ANEniC|)©0NQ2 nPOXEOY2A TIMIQTATHN AIAA2KAAIAN 
INA 02 nAEI2TOI HAP AYTH2 MA0ONTE2 ABO TH2 
nEPI THN EAAAAA 2nOYAH2 EI2 TO EY ZHN AEI ANA 
rONTAI ANEinEIN AE TON 2TE(t)ANON A0HNH2I MEN 
TON rPAMMATEA EN THi EHETEIOi TON ETAIPON 2YN 
OAOi AONAINOI AE TON I20BI0N ETAIPON lOANNHN 
TENNAAION THi TH2 ETAIPEIA2 nENTHK02THi TENE 
0AIOi HMEPAi 
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CANCELLARIVS MAGISTRI El' SCHOLARES VXIVERSI- 
TAl’IS OXONIEXSIS SOCIE EA'l'I BRI EAN’NIGAE 
IIELLEMCIS XEMIIIS PROI EREXDIS 
S.P.D. 


^^^^^ERGRAIAIM hoc nobis feduis, vn i immanissimi, cjuod 
anumn ifianqHcigesimum a conchta vestra Societate 
(c/cbratnri nos qnocjuc in partem vesfrae laetitiae 
beni'^nissime •vocentis. Commwii enim amore Gratcae antiquitatis 
■vobiscum coninncii tesfari enpimus, quantum acl studia nostra 
excoknda -vedn labores attukrint. Libet ad epbemeridas -vestras 
redire in qiiibus plnrima sunt octt/is animisque snbie&a quae 
aid primi in htcem protuHstis nut obsokta nova luce iUunrastk. 
r.t praecipua pietate hoc praesertim die eos omnes colimus 
quorum operae. consiho, munifitentiae tantae ordiendae rei 
jjiitia debemus. §>uo ex numero benevolentiae nostrae teStem 
tocnpletem et ■^cadeniiae noPtrae ag’^tOeugov dekgavimns ad 
I'bs 'Percy Gardner .oil .. Po&orem in Litteris.-^rchaeotogiae 
■^irtiumque quas vacant Classica-s quomiam 'Jkqfessorern, Colkgii 
JJneotniensis honoris causa Sociitrn, qui, c tints est humanitatis et 
in his rebus audontatis. quanto cum studio Idobis annos Je lie iter 
praeteritos gratukmur quaequevota pro futnra vestra felicitate 
faciamm, voce praesens declarabit. 


Datum in 'Dorno noPtra Convocationis 
die Xklir mensis Iimii, ^^LS. GMCGMXXIX. 
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SOCIETATl HELLENICJE 

SALl 'I J M 

M \\1T A ri-> !n(crprc(c> quantum humano gcncrs 
quu.tuin ufjbus qiuc \!Mm nostram tivHcni fffi^iunt, tju.ic rtl-iiN ommbuN pnl- 
<rfcujincin adduiit \cl p.'tius c\ onuiil u-) clKiunt, quae f'.rtafoMu nostrum in 
u-Kis Eioitfos c( jn negotu no>tra quondit rcducunt, i!lj qui optmic noruiu intc 
uiuuLx tloqu! rccu^abuiu ; t.intum cloqucnnatn nostram c^<.«.>^lt, tantum ipN.im 
(oiiKCturani. V'ubis qui quinquagmta um annos consociati c>nN in studi t Gran i 
inter nisulanos niHtf<»s, mmium, ut \idctur. rebus mcclianicis ct periturK deditiM, 
cuiiscrsare ct prom«s\cre possitis, qui tanta ct scicmiac nostrac ct tchcitati ptuC-' 
stitislii incrcmciita, qui tantum contulistis ut rcvelcntur urbes ip^ae aiitiquv»runi, 
qui hcrcditatem ci^mnuincm artiuni httcrarum philosophnc adnstis ct amphheatam 
tradidijtis, nos, unisersitas eisdcm studns dedicata, gratulamur, dum rnulms 
annos scmpcr aucta prosperitale vestra tarn diicctis in disciphnis arJentcr prctamiir. 
Sed nc cpistolis Mntum voia nostra communiccnuu, dclcgamus Arturum 
Bcrnirdum Cook, ct nobis familiarcm ct vobis, artium Craccarum ct ip>i;m 
ductorem, immo ct rituum antistitcm pruunorum, ut tcnis \cstns intcrot ct \i.l 
nostram praescn> exprimat 

Upturn Cantabriguc 
\ i die nuHyti iun;i mcmw. 
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H BOYAH TOiN AYNEAMIOiN THi EAAHNIKHi ETAlPElAi 
nAEIITA XAIPEIN 

"HaSriiJev, cS avSpes ^uvspyol Kai ^uvoycoviaTai, 8 i6ti to TtevrriKOCTTOV 
ETOS Tfjs OpETEpas A^EpyEi'cs psAAovn-ES EopracrEiv Kcd fipas tous 
‘YTTE ppopsious TrapoKEKAi^KaTE 6ia irpEapEUToO tcov iSicov xfjs ttovt]- 
yupEcos pETacsyeiv- ’EirEpyapEy toivuv tov Trap’ fipTv 8i5daKaAov xfis 
'EAAriviKfis yAcoTTfis to te Ka6’ f|p6is ocTrayyEAoOvTa Kai ^uyyaipil- 
CTOvra upTv tcov ToaoOrg etti toTs ‘ETaipois AsAEiTOupyrip^cov. 

Kai TrpCOTOV pa» TOO dEipVqCrTOU EKElVOu’ETTlOKOTrOU pV£(aVTTOldbp£0a, 
6s TrpcoTOs upcov TTp6£8pos d^tcodEis yEVEoOai Tals te pEA^aig Kai Tals 
ypa9aTs 8td piou ettepeAeIto ottcos « toO ©Tjoaupou Kaivd Kai TraAaid 
^KpdAAot, Kai ttiv 8i6acn<aAi'av toO acoTfjpos fipcov 0£oO ev rraai 
KoapoiT). 

"ETTEiTa 8 s pr) 8 £ toO poKapiTOU fjpcov 8 i 6 aaKdAou ErriAaOcbpEda, 6 s 
TronyrTis ei tis Kai dAAos tcov VEcoTEpcov ‘EAAtivicttcov o08w Duy 
'EAAtiviotI p£Ta 9 pd 3 Eiv SuvdpEVOs, Td ^aOSa KdAAt] 8 i£aa 9 Tivia£v 
(SSe A^cov 

dp’ ET8ES fi8Ti 'rf|v8£ TTOTapi'dv ttoAiv 
uyrjAoKpripvov, pouaop-nTopas 86pous, 

0£OO TE TOV TpiTTUpyOV OUpOVOOTEyfl 
6aKov AlOoupycov tektovcov TprjTov ttovov, 

pfjKOS TE CTEPVOV dp9lKioVOS VECO ; 

'Hpcoas p^ ouv ToaouTOus ttoQeTv ypP CEpso-Oai pSAAov f) 
pipElaSai jtiteTv UTrdpxouai Se eti Kai Trap’ f)pTv toTs ’E-myovois oi 
y£ TTjv 'EAAd 8 a 9 iAoChrr£s Kai TTspi tt^v auTf)s icrTopiav Kai tos 
dpxcioAoyiKds diaTpi^ds arrouSd^ovrES. ”lva Be pf] ti^ paKpoAoyig 
EiroxOeTs yevcbp£0a, ev povov Trpoa0f|aop£V, oti oOx fiKiaTa t^ upsTspa 
'ETaipsig Kai toTs auTfjs ^uyypdppaaiv 69 EiAop£v to ATi0-nv Tfjs 
'EAAdBos pfi Trap’ fipTv y£y£vf]a0ai, dAA’ eti tov "Oprjpov Kai tov 
ilAdTcova 0 £pa 7 TEU£CT 0 ai. "OOctitep ouv upsTs, si tives Kai dAAoi, to 
TTE’VT i^KOVTa ETT] TaCrra TraiBEuais tis Tfjs ’AyyAias TTEgfivaTE, ourcos 
EAirijopEV TOUS 8 ia 8 dxous upcov to ekotootov fi 8 r| etos Tfis'ETaipsias 
dyovras, •irpo0upig pfi psiovi ettiBooiv pf] psico Tfjs £Tricm]pris 

£Tn 69 'ECT 0 ai. 
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UMUERSITAS STUDIORUM GLASGUFNSIS 
SOCIETATIS RERL'.\r GRAECARUM STUDIOSORUM 
PRAESIDI El' CONCILIO 

SPD. 


^ jAL'DiO adfccti non mediotn, uiri claris^imi, Socientc uoira qmntjin- 
lam annum tauj-tis omioibus eaplcntc, e-'' neKcmentiii' iaetainur 
t^iu'd no^ t^U'Hjuc tarn bcni^no lubctis fcnarum uestrarum hen participc', quipjX' 
qiii militiam uotiam c\ long)n^ui> quidem ipeccemu?. non tanien sine tan- -re 
multo atqiic admiraiicnc nonne inter fundatores ucstro, KICARULM ILRL 
nunicrati', qui turn Gb'-guac httcrarum Graccarum doctrm.im nia^no umriin n 
plauMi pf'^'litcbatur, nenne \R1 I Rl’Nf BALFOL'R. RctCc>rcm oliin no-truni, 
qncm hum- I'niuersitatis m-su dc philo<Aphia Ji-putantcm hbcnti-simc audniiinu « ^ 
nonne ct Joctorum nostn^rum ct alumnorum plurimi uobiscum se con'Otiaucrunt ^ 


E ’l cgrcgjc quulcin -.iteulo nf'-tro ct patriae opicuiatx c-tu, qui rcruni 
Gr.jccaruni -cudiOM>> ^<alai^taCI^ h-tJere coimin \i>ti , ct opera eorum i.iiL«'lgiiu!a 
cura-ci', qui ut litni- jHrnc.R''i..5r lahora-tis '-i quid a (jraccu ntri, -i quid 
honesti, -i quid piilcn c-t i.iucntuni, qui dcnique aurf«, at'tea N-rta—e n'>n luclm- 
Mtu, hnmanM'imo- in u-ii- co.itro optimam tondidi-tis bibl!0(lit.».arn ct lib'unun 
copi.ini jiiariimque commoditatu n suppcdicancio porquam irranJe indag mriln 
df'centibu-, di-tcncibu- auxihuni pracbui>n-. 


E \ anmv> igirur prccainur lu quain mam tarn t'clici .idhuc cuciiru i’‘urL"i 
e-rti, (.mdern -cquentibu- U''bi' ubcrior in tlic- tructu- obtinyat^ cr niaiora 
j’etciKibu' maior adriii.it niimcru- rauroruin. 

l;r'^ytJI> c'»; X'-lTOrr tN’\U<*s. 


E l' quo clanu; adpareat uf'lun»-a- no-tra, uirum admoJ.jm rcucn.ndain, 
(lEOKOlL’M MILLIO\N\> i'.P., ct ip-uin Graccic\ns peritia in-igncin, 
adicg.uiii.ms qui nosin' omnium nomine uobi? prjc-cn> grataletur 
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H AfCAAHMEIA H EN AHPnOYA 
Ton THI EAAHNIKHT EtAIPElAZ 
nOAAA XAIPEIN 

HENTHKONTAETH MAKAPIZON THIAE HAPEIMI 
nPEIBYZ ETAIPEIAN SHMEPON YMETEPAN 
E3E AKAAHMEIAI ETH EIKOZIN EH EErONYIAH 
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GRAECIS LITTERIS ATQVE ARTIB\'S Sr\'DENTIVM 
SOCIETATI 
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^RVM quinm-uginu annorum inter res gesus popuH 
1 Bntanniti «nx aliud ranons momenti ab hi-’toncis ohm 
commemoraiulum ent tot noiurutn Vntvcriiratium 

propjgaiio atquc auttu^. Cum autem inter has onincs ne una 
quidtm alia, quantum quulem nobi^ ipMs mdicarc hect, Graccis 
studns impensiUi qu.un lute nostra semper .nlditta sit, neque 
inter studionim Graecoruni dttora atquc auxilia per hoc tcinpus 
exorta quiequam per orbem terrarum eomparan poNsit cum 
nouis illis seicntuc tomibus qui per lueuicntissimos Wstrac 
Socictacis laborcs icclnduuur, hen non potest qum laentiae 
Vescrae tt nol>i> pars ni.igna contingat. GMculatnuus aun.ni 
noscrac si nuntm'. Vobss isse posset ctillegi illc no^cer uir 
doetissunu'' ct in cxploranda Aji.ie Mmoris antiquitate 
impigerrimus, Willebinis M Caldcr, nciiiiHLiii aluun tantopere 
aiit \’obis cxcipcrc pKueret .lut nobis delegare. Qiiomani uero 
ille per hoc anni spatium, libenter conscntiennbus iiohn, m 
ip'.a Cfraccarum ibi inscnptionum indagatioiie oteupatus stt, 
colicgaiii tiU', bocKtJtis C U".Kae quani ti-eant nuper Prue-'ideni, 
Ruhcrti M Sfcv\iu\K Cowvti, prctari 'umus ut ferns \’tstns 
uoluntatis n' Str.u amicis'-imic testis inctrsit. 
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PRAECLARISSIMAE RERVM GRAECARVM SOCIETATI 
SALVTEM DIGIT PLVRIMAM 
SOROR ROMANA 

^.T>. VIII. KAL. IVL. SMCMXXIX. 

T E, Soror alma, minor natu germana saluto, 
cui bis quina hodie claudere lustra datur. 
te florere hodie, te tot viguisse per annos 
gaudebit si cui Graecia cara manet ; 
me tamen ante alios laudis tibi nectere sertam 
convenit ; hoc sociae non grave munus erit. 
Graecia te teneat ; me res Romana moretur ; 

simus et in studiis utraque tota suis. 
namque ambae ad metam pariter contendimus unam, 
nota sit ut nostris gloria prisca virum. 
ficta tuis olim pedibus vestigia pressi, 

spem mihi largita es comis et auxilium. 
tu properes iter inceptum, tu ducere pergas, 
auspice te gaudens officiosa sequar ; 
sic valeat germanarum par nobile in aevum, 
irrupta et teneant vincula amicitiae. 
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Arch. Inst. d. deutscli. Reiches), Mr. G. F. Hill, C.B., H.E. The Greek Minister, 
Professor Ernest Gardner (London), Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A., Sir George 
Macdonald, K.C.B. (Roman Society), Dr. A. B. Cook (Cambridge), Prof. 
A. W. Pickard-Cambridge (Edinburgh), the Very Rev. Prof. G. MilKgan 
(Glasgow), Mr. C. H. Hawes (Boston Museum) and Principal W. R. Halliday 
(King's Coll. University of London). Prof. Dobson (Bristol), Prof. Dodds 
(Birmingham), Prof. Edwards (Leeds), Prof. C. A. Scutt (Melbourne) and 
Miss M. V. Wilbams (Witwatersrand) were also present. Among the general 
company were Prof. Fairclough (University of California), Prof. Baldwin Brown, 
Sir Thos. Heath, K.C.B., F.R.S., Sir Basil Blackett, K.C.B., K.C.S.I., and 
Lady Blackett, Sir Cecil Harcourt-Smith, C.V.O., and Lady Harcourt-Smith, 
Lady Frazer, Lady Kenyon, Mrs. George Macmillan, Mr. and Mrs. W. E. F. 
Macmillan, Miss Macmillan, Mrs. and Miss Hamilton Smith, Lady Evans, 
Miss Joan Evans, Mrs. E. A. Gardner, Miss C. A. Hutton (Hon. Sec.), Mr. 
and Mrs. A. M. Daniel, Mr. and Mrs. A. J. B. "Wace, Dr. H. R. Hall, 
Mr. Evelyn Shaw, Prof. R. M. Dawkins and Mr. John Penoyre, C.B.E. (Librarian 
and Secretary). 

Professor H. J. W. Tillyard arranged a chronological programme of Greek 
songs, the items of which were sung between the speeches. 

The President proposed the first toast, 

H.M. THE KING, 

which was followed by the singing of the Delphic Hymn to Apollo. 

Lokd D'Abernon then proposed the toast of the evening, 

THE PROSPERITY OF THE HELLENIC SOCIETY. 

He said : 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I come here to-night to some extent in the character of the Prodigal Son. Some 
fifty years ago, as an unknown Subaltern in the Guards, I brought the manuscript of a 
Modem Greek Grammar to your former Secretary, Mr. George Macmillan, and after Mr. 
Macmillan had made generous terms as to publication of this now venerable work, we 
discussed the formation of what is to-day your powerful and prosperous Society. 

Unfortunately, at this point our paths diverged. Mr. Macmillan was faithful to 
Hellas; I have wandered, and have been diverted from the path of my predilection. 
Perhaps you will say that I lack the genial quality of a prodigal, and that I have not wasted 
my substance to the extent required by good-fellowship and by the Biblical model. I 
reply that the essential characteristic of a prodigal son is to rejoice in his return home. 
No one can be more glad than I am to-night to be in Hellenic surroundings — no one can 
be more proud to have been selected by the Officers of this august Society to address so 
distinguished a gathering of the learned. 

As some atonement for many years’ defection from the field of Hellenic culture, I 
may perhaps claim that in the course of the last few months I have had the advantage 
of taking an active part in the proposed arrangement for the better exhibition of the Elgin 
Marbles at the British Museum. I have long felt that England’s privilege of being the 
fortunate possessor of the greatest examples of Greek sculpture surviving in the world 
to-day creates an obligation to display these priceless treasures in a manner to satisfy 
both archaeological and artistic requirements. I rejoice to inform you that thanks to the 
energetic action of the Trustees of the British Museum, acting upon the initiative of the 
Museums Royal Commission — thanks, above all, to the generosity of Sir Joseph Duveen 
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— T\ e are not far from the day when these immortal works of art will be displayed in London 
in a setting worthy of their splendour. 

Looking back over the half-century which has elapsed since 1879, I am greatlv 
impressed by the progress of what was then called ‘ The Society for Hellenic Studies.’ 
Modest in its infancy, it has now, owing to forty years’ of indefatigable work contributed 
by Mr. Macmillan and to the energy of his successor Miss Hutton and of vour gifted 
Librarian, developed into an Association of vast cultural influence. You may fairlv claim 
that, largely thi-ough your efforts, the English world is still convinced that Greek is an 
inexhaustible fount of intellectual life — that the language is still regarded, not as dead, 
but as a living inspiration. 

By the generosity and public spirit of numerous friends, you have now created in 
Bedford Square a haven of rest and a well of knowledge for the student, where he can 
enjoy the serenity and detachment derived from classical studies, and can cultivate undis- 
turbed that sub-consciousness which is so indispensable to literary creation. 

If I turn from the particular recital of your achievement to a broader view of the 
position, some progre.ss may be cUscerned, not only in the study of the Greek language, 
but in the recognition felt throughout wide classes of the community, of the extraordinary 
debt humanity owes to the Greek mind. But even to-day how few of the lay public 
recognise what a vast difference it would have made to the world if Greece had never 
existed. 

There would have been no poetry in its present form — no lyrics — no epics — nothing 
but the free verse which now masquerades as genuine inspiration. There would have 
been no drama — neither tragedy nor comedy. In painting, no perspective — no third 
dimension : in sculpture, a purely frontal presentation without free movement or calculated 
cuntra-po.sto. In philosophy, what would remain ? I leave that to some of our German 
gue.sts to tell us. 

It may sound paradoxical to say so, but those who live in Rome can best realise how 
vast is the debt to Greece of European culture. 

Of the thousands of statues that decorated Imperial Rome, the large majority were 
executed by Greek artists — and the rest, except the portrait busts, were inspired by Greek 
models. The mural paintings at Pompeii and elsewhere have a similar origin. Xot only 
did Roman nobles go to Athens to study — not only was their eloquence and rhetoric entirelv 
Greek in style and method, but they habitually spoke Greek with one another. ‘ Et tu 
Brute ’ was never said. In a moment of emotional stress and surprise, what did Caesar 
speak ? Kot Latin but Greek. He exclaimed ‘ Kai su teknon.’ And that master of 
Latin style, Cicero, wrote letters in Greek more naturally than in his native tongue. Is 
there any parallel in the nations of the modern world for the constant use of a foreitm 
idiom by a great and masterful country ? The only analogy I can recollect is the prevalent 
use of Prench in the Prussia of Frederick the Great. 

M'hat was the effect of Greek influence upon the Roman Empire ? Was not the lone 
duration of that splendid instrument of government in a large part due to the modification 
of the original Roman character brought alx)ut by Greek influence? It softened the 
liarshness of the Roman soldier tj-pe — it imparted grace — it conveyed psychological insio-ht. 
And these qualities the Romans gained without becoming infected with the Greek arrogance 
which was the cause of their downfall. For the Greek — aU foreign nations were barbarians ; 
for the Roman — they were possible allies, potential subjects or citizens. And many of 
the conquered subjects becanvc citizens. 

If I am right in attributing a part of the astonishing duration of the Roman Empire 
to Greek influence, it is clear that the study of Hellenism is of the utmost importance to 
those uho belong to the British Empire. Hellenism — both in its virtues and in its failures 
— not only in its beauty but also in the conspicuous defect which proved politically fatal 
to Greece itself. 

Are we devoting enough attention to Hellenism to-day? I doubt it. The difficultv 
of the language is to many an insuperable obstacle. Do we not think too much of the 
language, and not enough of the thoughts the language conveys ? Are we not occupied 
too much with the form, with the mode of expression, and not enough with the spirit and 
the essence ? This is an age of By-passes. Do we use them enough to get at the Greek 
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spirit and mentality ? They may be less picturesque than the old roads — but you travel 
along them faster. 

There is another reason why we should study the Greek world more. It has a close 
analogy to the European world of to-day. Divide Greece into its main component parts, 
into its main racial streams, and you have the leading races of modern Europe. There 
can be no question about the similarity of mental characteristics between the French and 
their Ionic prototypes. The identity of standard between the Germans and the Dorian 
tribes is no less marked in the military sphere. 

A modern equivalent to Athens is more difficult to discover. Whatever our national 
aspirations or pretensions, we can make little claim to this title. We do not resemble 
those of whom it was said : " They are equally quick in the conception and execution of 
every new plan ’ — nor are we distinguished as the Athenians were for a vigorous questioning 
of accepted standards. However, we may become so in the future. Perhaps Geneva, 
under the auspices of the League of Nations, may fuse the Dorian and Ionic elements and 
develop into an eventual Athens. But the time is not yet. 

For ourseh'es. if indeed we are justified in claiming to represent in the modern world 
the political wisdom and governing instinct of the Roman Empire, let us remember how 
much the Romans learned from Greece, and let us tread in their footsteps. Let us remember 
that with their breadth, their tolerance, and their capacity for conciliation, they were 
inspired and permeated by the artistic spirit of Hellas and with Greek philosophy and 
culture. By helping England to foUow this great historic example, the Hellenic Society 
will not only enhance our prestige and our standing among nations as inheritors of a great 
cultural ideal, but wiU render in the political sphere a vital service to the Empire. 

I give you the toast of the evening : ' Prosperity to the Hellenic Society,’ coupled 
with the name of Hr. George Haomillan. (Loud Applause.) 

SiK James Frazer, O.M., in supporting the toast said : 

>L'. President, My Lord. Ladies and Gentlemen, I could have wislied that the honour 
of seconding this toast had been entrusted to someone more intimately associated than 
myself with the work of the Hellenic Society or more conversant with the recent develop- 
ments of Greek studies. In this learned gathering there are doubtless many better qualified 
than me in both respects to do justice to the toast; but at least I yield to no one in my 
conv'iction of the excellence and utility of the object which the Hellenic Society has set 
itself to accomplish, and which it has consistently and successfully pursued for half a 
century. That object I take to be the maintenance of the Greek tradition in England 
and wherever the English language is spoken or understood. And why do we wish to 
maintain the Greek tradition? Because we believe Greece to be the true mother of our 
modern civilisation. From her we derive the tradition of political liberty, of intellectual 
freedom, of the disinterested search for truth untrammelled by dogma and prejudice, of 
the love of beauty in all its forms, whether in nature, in literature, or in art. It is a noble 
heritage : we have received it from our fathers, and we mean to hand it on intact and, if 
possible, enriched to our descendants. In doing so we believe that we are following the 
traditional policy and the soundest instincts of the English race, the policy of preserving 
in the present and carrying on into the future whatever has been found to be good and 
useful in the past. Hence we hold that in promoting Greek studies and maintaining the 
Greek tradition as an integral and important part of our national education the Hellenic 
Society is serving the best interests, not only of scholarship and learning, but of culture 
and humanity. 

If we would picture to ourseh'es the immense loss which humanity would suffer by 
the extinction of the Greek tradition, we need only perhaps reflect on what happened 
in Europe during the Middle Ages, when the illumination of the Greek genius had died 
out, except for the solitary candle glimmering at Byzantium. It was a time of political 
and intellectual servitude, stagnation and slumber, the long hibernation of the European 
spirit. The revival of Greek literature at the Renaissance was not merely a symptom, 
it was a powerful instrument of that awakening of the European mind to fresh life and 
activity which since then has proceeded with ever-increasing energy down to our own 
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time. The fifty years during which the Hellenic Society has existed have witnessed a 
great advance in our knowledge of ancient Greece and of classical antiquity in general. 
The epoch-making discoveries, first of Schliemann and afterwards of Sir Arthur Evans, 
to name no others, have opened up a new vista into the Hellenic past, while at the same 
time excavations in Egypt, Babylonia, and Asia llinor have carried back the history of 
civihsation in the near East to still remoter ages. But I think we may say with confidence 
that these w onderful discoveries in Egypt and Babylonia have done nothing to lessen or 
impair our estimate of the debt we owe to Greece ; if anything they tend rather to enhance 
it by contrasting the material wealth and technical perfection of these Oriental nations 
with the poverty and rudimentary nature of their thought compared with the richness, 
the range, the variety of thought which ancient Greece enshrined in its matchless literature. 

In the progress of Greek studies during the last fifty years the Hellenic Society has 
borne an honourable part. The best record of its activity is contained in the long series 
of volumes of its Journal, comprising an immense variety of valuable articles on every 
aspect of Greek culture contributed by many of the best scholars of our time both English 
and foreign. And by its steady support of the British School at Athens the Hellenic 
Society has directly contributed to the exploration and excavation of many ancient sites 
which have yielded much precious material for the enlargement and enrichment of our 
knowledge of Greek history and life. It is a record of which the founders and friends of 
the Society may well be proud. 

Of the founders of the Society, two, and the two principal, are happily still with us. 
They are ilr. George Macmillan and Mr. Gennadius. Together they had the happy 
thought, I may almost call it the inspiration, of founding a Society for the promotion of 
Greek studies in England and among English-speaking peoples all over the world. They 
communicated the idea to some of the leading scholars of the day, who took it up warmly, 
and in concert thej’ drew up the scheme of the Society and laid down the lines on which, 
with little variation, it has run ever since. The ever-increasing success of the Society, as 
attested by the increasing number of its members, the great increase of its library, and 
the extension of its activities in other directions, is the best proof of the wisdom and fore- 
sight of its founders. Of these founders Mr. George Macmillan has been a main prop 
and support of the Society from its foundation down to this day. By his constant devotion 
to its Ijest interests, by his sober enthusiasm, calm wisdom, and sound good sense he has 
contributed, more perhaps than anyone else, not only to launch the ship but to steer it 
on its long and prosperous voyage of half a century. The members of the HeUenio Society 
desire to take this opportunity of thanking Mr. Macmillan for the eminent service he has 
thereby rendered to the cause of learning in England and throughout the world; they 
congratulate him on the conspicuous success of his achievement, and they hope that for 
many years to come the Society may continue to benefit by his wise counsels and wide 
experience. 

My Lord, Ladies and Gentlemen, I ask you to drink to the prosperity of the Hellenic 
Society coupled with the name of Jlr. George Macmillan, our Founder. (Loud applause.) 

The toast, which was drunk with great enthusiasm, wms follow’ed by a 
Byzantine Salutation to the Emperor John Palaeologos. 

On rising to respond to the toast, Mr. George Macmillax was received 
with a great demonstration of appreciation of his work for the Society. 

ilr. Jlacmillan referred to the excellent article which had appeared in The Times 
that morning, but said that it needed correction in one particular. It was true 
that he had come back from his first journey to Greece full of youthful enthusiasm 
for Greek art and antiquity, but it was only when some months later he had made 
the acquaintance of >Ir. Gennadius, then Greek Charge d’ Affaires in London, that he 
heard on one occasion of the recent foundation in Paris of an Association pour 
rEuroiiragement des Etudes Orergiies, and the idea of founding such a Society in England 
naturally sugeested itself to them both. The idea lay dormant in his 'mind, as he 
then hardly knew anyone in a position to take the matter up, but in the early autumn 
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of 1878 he went to stay with Professor Mahafiy in Dublin and there met Professor Sayce. 
On Mr. Macmillan broaching the subject. Professor Sayce readily agreed to help, and in 
later meetings in London and in Oxford the main objects of the Society were formulated, 
and a list was drawn up of rather more than a hundred people who were known to have 
visited Greece. Letters with a copy of the objects were sent to them all in March 1879, 
and the replies being almost without exception favourable, these became the original 
members of the Society. The inaugural meeting took place on June 16, 1879, with Jlr. 
(afterwards Sir Charles) Newton in the Chair, when about fifty more members were elected. 
At a later meeting in January 1880 the Rules, which had in the meantime been drawn 
up by a Committee, were approved, a Council was appointed, and Mr. Macmillan became 
Hon. Secretary, and thus began for him an intimate association with successive genera- 
tions of scholars and archaeologists which had been one of the greatest pleasures and 
interests of his life. Looking back over the vista of fifty years, Mr. Macmillan recalled 
the names of some of those who had played a prominent part in the development of the 
Society but had since passed away. The most striking figure was that of Charles Newton, 
and it was impossible to exaggerate what the Society in those early days owed to his prestige 
as an excavator and administrator, to his wisdom and foresight, and to his great personal 
influence. He presided at practically all meetings of the Council or Committees, and 
would naturally have been the first President had he been willing to accept the office. 
The ground for his refusal had perhaps never been made public until now, and Mr. Mac- 
millan invited the attention of His Excellency the Greek Minister to what he was about 
to say. Mr. Newton, who was then Keeper of Greek and Roman Antiq^uities at the British 
Museum, was afraid that at some meeting of the Society it might be proposed that the 
Elgin Marbles should be restored to Greece, and if he were in the Chair the proposal might 
place him as their custodian in a very awkward position. As he was not to be dissuaded 
from his decision. Bishop Lightfoot was on his recommendation elected President. Other 
scholars who had done eminent service to the Society but had passed away were Jebb, 
who held the office of President for many years, Bj’water, Sandys, Sidney Colvin, Henry 
Butcher, D. B. Monro, Henry Pelham, and more recently Walter Leaf and Hogarth. 

It was indeed a matter of personal satisfaction to the speaker to have lived to see a 
Society which he had helped to found grow steadily from small beginnings to its present 
position. Referring to the Addresses of Congratulation which had been presented to the 
Society that afternoon by delegates from institutions and societies both English and foreign, 
!Mr. Macmillan said that he had been glad to hear the telegram read from the Director of 
the British School at Athens, because it had struck him as somewhat strange that no 
Address had been received from the Committee of that School. That was a matter which 
he would take up with the Chairman of the Committee (laughter), but speaking as he 
did in the presence of many members of the Committee, and of four former Directors, 
he could assure the Society that those representing the School were most grateful for the 
generous support which from its foundation the School had received from the Society. 
The latest example of this generosity was the Society’s offer to undertake the cost of 
publishing the final record of the excavations carried out by members of the School on 
the site of Artemis Orthia at Sparta. It had been hoped that this volume would be ready 
for issue on the occasion of this Jubilee, but it was well advanced and would appear early 
in the winter. 

Mr. Macmillan having been entrusted with the toast of 

THE GUESTS, 

proceeded to refer in detail to some of those whom the Society was privileged to entertain. 
These included Prof. Ferdinand Noack, representing the German Archaeological Institute, 
which had just celebrated its centenary ; Prof. H. Goelzer, representing the French Academy 
of Inscriptions ; Sir George Macdonald, representing the sister Society for the Promotion 
of Roman Studies ; Sir Aurel Stein, who had just published the thrilling narrative of his 


Mr. Macmillan is Chairman of the ten of its twelve elected members are on 
Managing Committee of the School, and the Council of the Society ! LEu.J 
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recent expedition into the Swat Valley, on the track of Alexander, when he had identified 
beyond any doubt tlie site of Aornos; il. Martin Xilsson, one of the Society’s Honorary 
Members ; the Greek ilinister, representing the Academy of Athens ; Prof. Percy Gardner, 
representing the P'niyersity of Oxford; Dr. A. B. Cook, representing the Hniyersity of 
Cambridge; Mr. C. H. Hawes, representing the Boston Art Museum; and representatiyes 
of the Hniyersities of Edinbiu-gh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, St. Andrews, Manchester, Liver- 
pool, Leeds, Durham, Bristol, Wales, Melbourne and Witwatersrand, Other distinguished 
guests included Sir Reginald Blomtield, hardly less distinguished as a scholar than as an 
architect, !Mi', Evelyn Shaw, the Secretary of the British School at Rome and ilr. A, M’, 
Claj'ham, Secretary of the Society of Antiquaries. iSlr. Macmillan had hoped to couple 
with the toast the name of M. Gennadiu.s, the sole survivor of the original list of 
Honorary Members and one of those to whom the foundation of the Society was due, 
hut in his unavoidable absence through ill-health he had much pleasure in calling upon 
Prof. Ferdinand Xoack to respond to the toast. 

After the singing of a group of modern Greek Folk Songs, Profk.ssor 
Ferdinand Xoack, who spoke in (derman, returned thanks on behalf of the 
guests. He said : 

Herr Prasident. My Lord, sehr geehrte Damen und Herren ! 

Mir i.st der ehrenvolle Auftrag geworden, im Namen der Gaste und auswartigen Dele- 
gierten den herzlichen Dank dafiir auszusprechen, dass Sie uns gebeten haben, hier, in 
der Stadt der Elgin Marbles, teUzunehmen an dem Feste des funfzigjalu’igen Gedenktages 
der Griindung der Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies. 

Mit Dank und Stolz blicken Sie zurtick auf diese Griindung aus der grosson Tradition 
der Dilettanti und der englischen Philologie heraus, eine Griindung ermoglicht, getragen 
und lebensfahig erhalten allein durch die personliche Begeisterimg, Opferwilligkeit und 
Hiugabe aller Ihrer Mitglieder, und zu immer starkerer und umfassenderer At’irksamkeit 
emporgewachsen. End so huldigen wir heute der HeUenio Society als eincm wissen- 
sohaftlichen Institute von hohem Rang, und aus vielen Teilen der Kulturwolt kommen 
die Gluckwiinsche, kommt der Dank der Wissenschaft. tlri- tVissenschaft, die fiber alle 
nationalen Grenzen hinweg ihre .Ifinger eint. — ■ 

Gleich mit dem ersten Tage sind Ilmen die tVege gewiesen. sind die Ziele weit gesteckt 
worden. 

Wenn heute die Forsehungsarbeit Ihier Mitglieder uber die klassisehe Antike hinaus 
byzantinische und mittelalterlicho Zeiten und Denkmiiler sowie volkstumlicho Sitten und 
Gehrauche. Legendcn und Sprache des modernen Hellenentums umfasst, wenn Philologie 
und Inschriftenforschung ebenbfirtig neben der Auswertung der Monumente und der Land- 
schaft fur Ge'^chichte, Topographic, Religion und Kunstwissenschaft stehen, wenn eins das 
andere erganzt und aufzuhellen sucht, wenn die Statten Hirer Arbeit writ uber das eigent- 
lichc gricchi.sehe Land hinausfuhren, — so sehen wir mit Staunen und Bewunderung, wie sich 
damit erfiillt, was in seiner programmatiseben Ansprache in dor Eroffnungssitzung vor 
funfzig .Jahren am 16. .Juni Charles Newton mit weitausschauendem Blick gefordert hatte : 

als den zeitlichen Bereich fiir die Hellenic Studies mehr ala zweitausendffinfhundert 
Jahre, und 

als die geographische Provinz : wo immer Denkmaler hellenischer Sprache und Kunst 
uns begegnen. 

I’nd dazu der lapidare Satz : ‘ tVe all know, that -without the illustration of ancient art 
the text of the classics lose half their force and meaning. The architecture, the sculpture, 
the coins, the fictile vases and the other antiquities of the Hellenic race are, when rightly 
understood, a most precious and reliable commentary on the extant wTitiners of the ancients*.’ 

Das aber war ein Programm, da.s bereits die Altertumswissenschaft und die Kultur- 
forschung einschliesslich der ilir unentbelu-lichen Archaologie als eine grosse Einheit erfasst 
und gefordert hat.— eine Erkenntnis, die damals durchaus noch keine allgemein gultige 
war. Wenn sie heute fur uns selbstverstandlich ist. so ist das nicht zum Wenigsten der 
Erfullung dieses Programms durch die Hellenic Society zu danken. 
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Wenn zwei BegrifEe darin noch fehlten, die Pmhistorie und die grosse systematische 
Aasgrabung, so ist das zu begreifen : die Prahistorie fing damals erst an sich iin griechischen 
Siiden zu erschliessen, — stark und init vorbildlichen IMetlioden dann gcrade da die 
englische Forschung eingegriffen hat, sagen zur Geniige die Xamen Kreta, prehistoric 
Thessaly, Makedonien. Und die Periode der grossen systematischen Ausgrabungen hatte 
ja auch gerade erst begonnen, und ich musste wieder sprechen von C3-pern und Naukratis, 
Ephesus, Palaikastro, Zakro, Phylakopi, Mykemi, und wie wir es Ilmen verdanken, dass 
wir heute immer besser -n'issen, -vvie cs im alten Sparta ausgcsehen hat. Und das ware 
auch nur eine Auswahl aus dem ganzen Werk; nichts ware gesagt von den Studien in 
Kleinasien, denen uber die Anfange der Tragodie, nichts vom Laiirentianus, Venetus, 
Ravennas. 

Ich darf hier, da ich im Namcn des deutschen areliaologischen Instituts Ihnen zu 
gratulieren die Ehre hatte. zwei Satze einschalten, die wenig bekannt sein durften und 
die man heute nicht ohne Ergrifienheit lesen wird. Als Charles Newton vor zweiund- 
funfzig .lahren von der Universitat Strassburg zum Ehrendoctor promoviert wurde. schrieb 
er in seinem Dank an die philosophische Fakultat : ' It is from Germany, that I always 
sought that sound and thorough information on every branch of archaeological and philo- 
logical study, which no other country has produced in this generation; it is to Clermany, 
that I have always looked for encouragement and appreciation of labour, which has occupied 
me for many years and which I now feel not to have been in vain.’ Nun ich denke, dass 
die HeUenio Society von der Arbeit, which has occupied her for fifty years, auch das Gefuhl 
und die E’eberzeugung haben darf, not to have been in vain. 

Wir alle haben von dicser Arbeit, die init so vielen ausgezeiclmeten Gelelu-ten-und 
Forsohernamen verbunden ist, wertvollste Belehrung und Bereieherung unsercs Wissens 
erfahren, erfahren sie taglich von Neuom. Wir sind daran init dem hochsten Interesse 
beteiligt, denn es geht um dieselbe Sadie, der wir alle mit dem besten Teile unseres Lebens 
clienen. Wir fiihlem uns alle eins mit Ihnen im gleichen Streben und gleichen Ziele, wir 
fiihlcn uns als Philhellenen und als HeUenisten mit Ihnen, mit der Hellenic Society zusam- 
men als Eine griissere Hellenic Society. 

In den kommenden Jahrzehnten wird die Ai’chaologie zu immer cinflussreicherer 
Arbeit im Rahmen der Altertumsu'issenschaft im Sinne Neudons, nur in noch weitercm 
Ausniasse, berufen sein. AN’ir wiinschen der Hellenic Society und sind dessen sicher, 
dass auch sie mit immer wachsendem Erfolge, ruhmvoll wie bisher. daran beteiligt sein 
werde, und dass naeh weiteren funfzig Jaliren die Sakularfeier davon laute Kunde geben 
wird. In dieser Ueberzeugung rufen wir der Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies 
ein herzliches ayaef) tuxti zu. 

ileine Damen und Herren ! Verehrungswurdige Namen stehen in der Liste Hirer 
Grunder vor funfzig Jaliren. Wir beghickwunschen .Sie dazu, dass einige ihrer Trager 
auch noch das heutige Fest mit Ilmen begehen und die Tradition dieser ersten funfzig 
Jahre lebendig reprasentiercn. 

Ich bittc .Sic, auf Ihrcn verehrten Herrii Prasidenteii das Glas zu erhebeii ! 

THE CHAIRilAN. 

Mr. Ha:miltox Smith, in acknowledging the toast, the last act of his 
tenure of office, welcomed his succes.sor, Peofe.s.soe Eene.st Gardner, and 
congratulated him on his election. He then called on Mr. John Penoyke, 
who proposed the health of 

-MR. GEORGE AIAC.AIILLAN, 

which was received with loud and prolonged applause and with musical honours. 

In expressing his thanks for the cordial way in which this quite un- 
expected toast had been received, Mr. Macmillan took occasion to lay stress 
upon the great debt which the Society owed to the devoted services of 
Jlr. Penoyre. 

The company then separated. 
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Copies of Mr. Macmillan’s Histmy have since been despatched to all the 
Honorary Members and to the Universities, Societies and Individuals from 
whom addresses, letters and telegrams were received, together with the 
following official expression of thanks : 

TO KOINON TfjON HEP! TA EAAHNIKA inOYAAZONTGON 
AfdOe— AXK©. 


To KOIVOV TO £V BpeTOVVicc KCCTCCTOX®^'' 

TWN HEPl TA EAAHNIKA IHOYAAZONTfdN 

TT8VTf)KOVTa ETTl SlOtTEAEOCCV 

TCp - 

OTjyXOtipOVTl TCp KOlVCp 
XCtpiV oTSeV d^lCOTOTTlV. 


eSo^e Tp BouA^ TauTGS TOts dvotypacpds d>s EU-TTpETTEardras oucras £v 
Trj briMoafg OriKti KoopiobTOcra (puAdrTEiv. 

’Ev AovSivicp T^ TpioTcaiSEKcnT) £|356pou privog, AXK©. 

All the originals, some of which are reproduced in this Keport (Plates 
A-L), are carefully laid up ev T-q Sripoaig ©fiKi] for the use of those who 
fifty years hence will arrange the Centenary Celebrations of the Society. 
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A COMPLETE LIST OF DONORS TO THE HELLENIC SOCIETY’S 

FUNDS, 1925-29 

The following list shows the financial help given hy members during the last 
five years towards the acquisition of the new premises at 50, Bedford Square, and 
the equipment of the new Library. 

Of the total shown about 3^2430 were subscribed on the occasion of the Society’s 
recent Jubilee in order to clear off the debt of £3000 on the Lease. This debt has 
now been reduced to about £500. 

The Council record with gratitude their belief that the voluntary contribution 
of so large a sum within so short a period augurs well for the further effective pro- 
motion of Hellenic Studies. 
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0 
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I 

I 
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0 

0 
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4 

0 

"University College, Oxford 
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0 

0 

Baring, Hon. Cecil 
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0 
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Barnard, Miss E. M. 
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Abbott, Edwin 
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10 

0 

Abercrombie, C. J1 
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I 

0 
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0 
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Barran, Sir John. Bart. 
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Barrow, R. H 
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Batchelor, F. 
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Adcock, Prof. F. E 

15 
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6 

Adeney, A. W 
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0 
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10 
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Alford, Mrs. A 
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Bell, E 


5 
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10 
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Bell, H. I 
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Anderson, J. G. C. 
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0 
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Caspersz, A 
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Black, Sir Frederick 
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RULES 


OF THE 

Society for tbc Promotion of Hellenic Studies. 


I. The objects of this Society shall be as follows : — 

1. To advance the study of Greek language, literature, and art, and 
to illustrate the history of the Greek race in the ancient, Byzantine, 
and Neo-Hellenic periods, by the publication of memoirs and unedited 
documents or monuments in a Journal to be issued periodically. 

II . To collect drawings, facsimiles, transcripts, plans, and photo- 
graphs of Greek inscriptions, MSS., works of art, ancient sites and remains, 
and with this view to invite travellers to communicate to the Society 
notes or sketches of archaeological and topographical interest. 

III. To organise means by which members of the Society may have 
increased facilities for visiting ancient sites and pursuing archaeological 
researches in countries which, at any time, have been the sites of Hellenic 
civilisation. 

2. The Society shall consist of a President, Vice-Presidents, a Council, 
a Treasurer, one or more Secretaries, 40 Hon. Members, and Ordinary 
Members. All officers of the Society shall be chosen from among its 
Members, and shall be ex-officio members of the Council. 

3. The President shall preside at all General, Ordinary, or Special 
Meetings of the Society, and of the Council or of any Committee at 
which he is present. In case of the absence of the President, one of 
the Vice-Presidents shall preside in his stead, and in the absence of the 
Vice-Presidents the Treasurer. In the absence of the Treasurer the 
Council or Committee shall appoint one of their Members to preside. 

4. The funds and other property of the Society shall be administered 
and applied by the Council in such manner as they shall consider most 
conducive to the objects of the Society, provided that the Society shall 
not make any dividend, gift, division or bonus in money unto or between 
any of its members ; in the Council shall also be vested the control of all 
publications issued by the Society, and the general management of all its 
affairs and concerns. The number of the Council shall not exceed fifty. 


exxx 
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5. The Treasurer shall receive, on account of the Society, all 
subscriptions, donations, or other moneys accruing to the funds thereof, 
and shall make all payments ordered by the Council. All cheques shall 
be signed by the Treasurer and countersigned by the Secretary. 

6. In the absence of the Treasurer the Council may direct that 
cheques may be signed by two members of Council and countersigned 
by the Secretary. 

7. The Council shall meet as often as they may deem necessary for 
the despatch of business. 

8. Due notice of every such Meeting shall be sent to each Member 
of the Council, by a summons signed by the Secretary. 

9. Three Members of the Council, provided not more than one of 
the three present be a permanent officer of the Society, shall be a 
quorum. 

10. All questions before the Council shall be determined by a 
majority of votes. The Chairman to have a casting vote. 

11. The Council shall prepare an Annual Report, to be submitted 
to the Annual Meeting of the Society. 

12. The Secretary shall give notice in writing to each Member of 
the Council of the ordinary days of meeting of the Council, and shall 
have authority to summon a Special and Extraordinary Meeting of the 
Council on a requisition signed by at least four Members of the Council. 

13. Two Auditors, not being Members of the Council, shall be 
elected by the Society in each year. 

14. A General Meeting of the Society shall be held in London in 
June of each year, when the Reports of the Council and of the Auditors 
shall be read, the Council, Officers, and Auditors for the ensuing year 
elected, and any other business recommended by the Council discussed 
and determined. Meetings of the Society for the reading of papers 
may be held at such times as the Council may hx, due notice being 
given to Members. 

15. The President, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, Secretaries, and 
Council shall be elected by the Members of the Society at the Annual 
Meeting. 

16. The President shall be elected by the Members of the Society 
at the Annual Meeting for a period of three years, and shall not be 
immediately eligible for re-election. 

17. The Vice-Presidents shall be elected by the Members of the 
Society at the Annual Meeting for a period of one year, after which they 

shall be eligible for re-election. 

I 
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18. One-third of the Council shall retire every year, but the Members 
so retiring shall be eligible for re-election at the Annual Meeting. 

19. The Treasurer and Secretaries shall hold their offices during the 
pleasure of the Council. 

20. The elections of the Officers, Council, and Auditors, at the 
Annual Meeting, shall be by a majority of the votes of those present. 
The Chairman of the Meeting shall have a casting vote. The mode in 
which the vote shall be taken shall be determined by the President 
and Council. 

21. Every Member of the Society shall be summoned to the Annual 
Meeting by notice issued at least one month before it is held. 

22. All motions made at the Annual Meeting shall be in writing 
and shall be signed by the mover and seconder. No motion shall be 
submitted, unless notice of it has been given to the Secretary at least 
three weeks before the Annual Meeting. 

23. Upon any vacancy in the Presidency occurring between the 
Annual Elections, one of the Vice-Presidents shall be elected by the 
Council to officiate as President until the next Annual Meeting. 

24. All vacancies among the other Officers of the Society occurring 
between the same dates shall in like manner be provisionally filled up 
by the Council until the next Annual Meeting. 

25. The names of all Candidates wishing to become Members of the 
Society shall be submitted to the Council, in whose hands their election 
shall rest. 

26. The Annual Subscription of Members shall be one guinea, payable 
and due on the ist of January each year ; this annual subscription may be 
compounded for by a single payment of £15 15s., entitling compounders 
to be Members of the Society for life, without further payment. All 
Members elected on or after January i, 1921, shall pay on election an 
entrance fee of one guinea. 

27. The payment of the Annual Subscription, or of the Life 
Composition, entitles each Member to receive a copy of the ordinary 
publications of the Society. 

28. When any Member of the Society shall be six months in arrear 
of his Annual Subscription, the Secretary or Treasurer shall remind him 
of the arrears due, and in case of non-payment thereof within six months 
after date of such notice, such defaulting Member shall cease to be a 
Member of the Society, unless the Council make an order to the contrary. 

29. Members intending to leave the Society must send a formal 
notice of resignation to the Secretary on or before January i ; otherwise 
they will be held liable for the subscription for the current year. 
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30. If at any time there may appear cause for the expulsion of a 
Member of the Society, a Special Meeting of the Council shall be held 
to consider the case, and if at such Meeting at least two-thirds of the 
Members present shall concur in a resolution for the expulsion of such 
Member of the Society, the President shall submit the same for con- 
firmation at a General Meeting of the Society specially summoned for 
this purpose, and if the decision of the Council be confirmed by a 
majority at the General Meeting, notice shall be given to that effect to 
the Member in question, who shall thereupon cease to be a Member of 
the Society. 

31. The Council shall have power to nominate 40 British or Foreign 
Honorary Members. The number of British Honorary Members shall 
not exceed ten. 

32. The Council may at their discretion elect from British Uni- 
versities as Student-Associates : — 

[a] Undergraduates. 

{h) Graduates of not more than one year’s standing. 

(c) Women Students of equivalent status at Cambridge 
University. 

33. Student-Associates shall be elected for a period not exceeding 
five years, but in all cases Student-Associateship shall be terminated at 
the expiration of one year from the date at which the Student takes his 
degree, 

34. The names of Candidates wishing to become Student-Associates 
shall be submitted to the Council in the manner prescribed for the 
election of Members. 

35. Every Student-Associate must be proposed by his tutor or 
teacher, who must be a person occupying a recognised position in the 
University to which the Candidate belongs, and must undertake 
responsibility for his Candidate, in respect of Books or Slides borrowed 
from the Library. 

36. Student-Associates shall pay an Annual Subscription of los. 6i. 
payable on election and on January ist of each succeeding year, with- 
out Entrance Fee. They will be entitled to receive all the privileges of 
the Society, with the exception of the right to vote at Meetings. 

37. Student-Associates may become Full Members of the Society, 
without payment of Entrance Fee, at or before the expiration of their 
Student-Associateship. 

38. Ladies shall be eligible as Ordinary Members or Student- 
Associates of the Society, and when elected shall be entitled to the same 
privileges as other Ordinary Members or Student-Associates. 

39. No change shall be made in the Rules of the Society unless 
at least a fortnight before the Annual Meeting specific notice be given 
to every Member of the Society of the changes proposed. 

October, 1929. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

SESSION 1928-1929 

The following meetings were held during the past session : — 

(1) November 13th, 1928. Mr. H. B. Walters ; Recent Acquisitions of Vases and 

Engraved Gems in the Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities in the 
British Museum. See below, p. cxxxiv. 

(2) February 5th, 1929. Mr. A. H. M. Jones ; Excavations at Gerasa. See below, 

p. cxxxv. 

(3) May 7th, 1929. Mr. A. D. Nock : Greek Magical Papyri. See below, p. cxxxv. 


(4) The Annual Geneh.^vl Melting was held at Burlington House on Tuesday', 
June 4th, 1929, Mr. George A. Macmillan, Acting President of the Society, 
occupying the chair. The Acting President proposed the alteration in 
Rule 16, varying the term of office of the President from five to three 
years ; this was seconded by Professor Marshall and carried unanimously. 
The following elections and re-elections were made ; — 

Elections : — 

President. — Professor E. A. Gardner, Litt.D. 

Vice-President. — Professor R. M. Dawkins. 

Member of Council. — Professor D. S. Robertson. 

Re-elections : — 

The Vice-Presidents of the Society. 

The Members of Council retiring by rotation. 

The Chairman announced that as there was one vacancy on the list of Honorary 
Members, H.R.H. The Crown Prince of Sweden had been invited to accept election 
in recognition of his services to the study of archreologv. 

The following Annual Report of the Council was then submitted by the Society’s 
Hon. Secretary, Miss C. A. Hutton. 

The Council beg leave to submit their report for the Session now concluded : — 

The Main Situation. 

During the past Session the officers and officials, in addition to their usual work, 
have been very fully occupied in carrying out the plans devised to celebrate the 
Society’s Jubilee. On the literary side these include a History of the Society by 
Mr. George Macmillan ; the publication, under the supervision of an Editorial 
Committee, of the results of the excavations at the Shrine of Artemis Orthia, con- 
ducted at Sparta, between 1906-1910, by the British School at Athens; the pre- 
paration by Mr. John Penoyre of a pamphlet entitled Ante Oculos, giving a detailed 
list of the books, pictures, etc. in the Society’s collections, most suitable for arousing 
interest in the human side of classical study. A special effort has been made to 
wipe out the debt of 23,000, which, as stated in last year's report, has seriously 
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hampered the development of the Society’s work. A gratifying feature of the 
response to the appeal is the large number of members who have contributed to the 
‘ Debt Fund.’ 

Gifts to the Society. 

The Council record with great pleasure gifts to the Societ}' of a marble portrait- 
relief of the late Sir CharleslSTewton, and of a photogravure reproduction of Sargent’s 
portrait of kir. George A. Macmillan. The former, which is the gift of Prof. Percy 
Gardner, has been hung in the Council Chamber, the latter at the entrance to the 
Library. 

Obituary. 

During the past Session the Society has lost by death eighteen members, 
among whom were Viscount Finlay of Maim, Sir Hercules Read, Mr. Pandeh Ralli, 
and Mr. E. P. Warren, all old friends and supporters. Monsieur Theodore Reinach, 
one of the recently elected Honorarv Members, has also died. 

Administrative Changes. 

The President, Mr. Arthur H. Smith, vacates his office after the Jubilee cele- 
brations on the completion of his term of service, the outstanding feature of which 
has been the mo\-e to Bedford Square. It is impossible to over-estimate the debt 
of gratitude which the Society owes to its President for the patient and ungrudging 
help he gave during the negotiations for the premises, the replanning of the space 
reserved for the Society, and the installation of the library, while his generous gift of 
books filled important gaps in the Society’s collection. 

The Council submit the name of Prof. Ernest Gardner, Litt.D., Yates Professor 
of -krchaeology in the University of London, as President, and, in view of the 
increasing claims which the Society’s affairs make on the time and attention of its 
President, recommend the shortening of the term of office from five to three years. 

The Council desire to recommend the appointment of Prof. R. M. Dawkins as 
a Vice-President, of Prof. D. S. Robertson as a Member of Council, the re-appoint- 
ment of all the \’ice- Presidents and the re-election of the retiring Members of Council, 
Mr. Ashmole, Mr. Casson, Prof. Dodds, INIr. Holroyd, Miss Lamb, Mr. Lawrence, 
Mr. Macgregor, Prof, Ure and Mr. Webster. 

During the past Session the following Honorary Members have been elected ; 
Prof Dr, Buschor (.Athens), Prof. G. De Sanctis (Italy), Prof. Keramopoullos (Greece), 
Prof. Theodore Reinach (France), Prof. Dr. Rodenwaldt (Germany). 

I he preparations for the Jubilee have necessarily thrown much extra work on 
the officials, and the Council desire to express their appreciation of the devoted 
service and organising ability of the Society’s Librarian, Mr. John Penoyre, ably 
seconded by the Second Librarian, .Air. W. R. Le Fanu, the .Assistant Librarian, 
Air. F. AATse, and the .Assistant Treasurer, Air. G. Garnett. 


Meetings. 

.At the first General Alceting of the Session, held on Xovember 13th, 1928, 
Air. H. B. Walters, Keeper of the Department of Greek and Roman .Antiquities in 
the British Aliiseum, showed a series of lantern slides illustrating Greek vases and 
engraved gems recently acquired by his department. The vases, representing the 
most interesting acquisitions of the last three years, included the following: — A jug 
from Ci-prus, of the sixth century n.c., with a representation of a ship from which a 
man is falling out and a large fish apparently awaiting him, possibly representing 
some version of the story of Jonah, the vase being one of a class made under Phoeni- 
cian influence; a fine specimen of a Dipylon vase dating from about 800 B.c., with 
representations of chariots and warriors, the vase of exceptional size and completely 
covered with decoration ; a jug of the sixth century B.c., probably made by a Greek 
artist in Italy, with the subjects of a revel and the siege of a city; a loutropJioros or 
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vase used in connexion with funerals, dating from about 500 b.c., with representations 
of mourners round a corpse ; three Attic funeral lekythi, also with sepulchral subjects, 
two of them with figures exquisitely drawn in outline on a white ground ; three 
amphorae, with red figures on black ground, drawn in the best style of the early fifth 
century; a vase with representation of a girl invoking the aid of the moon to win 
back her lover. 

The subjects on the engraved gems shown included a bust of Athena with short 
hair, of the type identified by Prof. Furtwaengler with the Lemnian Athena of 
Pheidias; a portrait of Magas, ruler of Gyrene in the third century b.c.; and a 
representation of the arrival of Aeneas in I.atium and his meeting the sow with her 
litter, by which he was enabled to determine the site of the city he was to found. 
This rare subject also occurs on a marble relief lately acquired by the Museum. 

Sir Cecil Harcourt-Smith and Prof. Ure contributed to the subsequent 
discussion. 

The second General iSIeeting was held on February 5th, 1929, when Mr. A. H. i\I. 
Jones read a paper on the excavations at Jerash, the ancient Gerasa, conducted by 
the British School of Archaeology at Jerusalem and Yale T'niversity. After a brief 
summary of the history of Gerasa from its foundation by Alexander to its destruction 
by an earthquake in a.d. 746, and a description, illustrated by a fine set of slides, of 
the existing ruins, he recounted the work of the preceding season on the great 
sanctuary of St. Theodore, which was completed in a.d. 496. The excavations had 
uncovered a large three-aisled basilica, entered from the west through a colonnaded 
atrium surrounded by rooms, and flanked by two dependent chapels and other 
subsidiary buildings, including a baptistery of interesting form. 

To the east of the church lay a paved and colonnaded court on a lower level, 
approached by two magnificent flights of steps, in a fine state of preservation ; to the 
east of this court was another large basilica, as yet unexcavated. Mr. Jones gave 
reasons for believing that the fountain in the centre of this court was the one to which 
Epiphanius alluded, where an annual miracle of turning water into wine was said to 
have taken place on the anniversary of the marriage at Cana in Galilee. He com- 
mented on the interesting arrangement of the church, which conformed to the early 
Sj'rian liturgical usage, as prescribed in the ‘ Testamentum Domini Xostri lesu 
Christi.’ He also recounted the excavation of another smaller church, dated by 
an inscription to a.d. 526, and described its fine floor mosaics. He finally appealed 
for funds to carry on the season’s work, which would be the uncovering of the second 
basilica, a task of great interest, as it was of early, perhaps Constantinian, date. 

The Acting President offered observations on i\Ir. Jones’ paper and tendered 
him the thanks of the audience. 

At the third General fleeting, held 011 i\Iay 7th, 1929, INIr. A. D. Xock read a 
paper on Greek ^lagical Papyri, .\fter reviewing the earlier publications of Wessely, 
Sir Frederic Kenyon and others, he spoke of the importance of the new collection by 
K. Preisendanz and of the recent work of Eitrem and Hopfner. 

Our magical papr'ri were mostly corpora, composed in the fourth or fifth 
centuries of our era ; by their variant readings and numerous alternative processes 
they showed that they had a long history behind them. Thev might be regarded as 
the actual working copies of magicians, like the magical books of St. Paul's Ephesian 
converts, and we find in them notes that bear the stamp of experience. The 
resultant works were largely chaotic, but showed at times some arrangement. It 
was of particular interest that we could compare the text of one passage of the large 
Pans papyrus with a lead tablet at Cairo, which represented its practical application : 
as we might expect, the book text was in general superior ; but the tablet supplied at 
least one genuine phrase missing from the papyrus, and being itself dated in the 
third century a.d., pointed to a common original considerablv older than the 
papyrus. The present form of our magical papyri came from a Crraeco-Coptic 
bilingual culture. The earlier models behind them could be dated as not later than 
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the second century a.d. from two short examples ; and a comparison with Lucan VI 
showed that similar texts might w'ell have existed in the first century a.d. In 
Lucan ^■I there were elements lacking in the essentially Greek magic of Theocritus 
II; in Egypt, Greek, J ewish and Egyptian ideas had blended to produce the product 
which we see in the papyri. Not the least interesting feature of the product was a 
number of texts which belonged to individualistic piety rather than to the sphere of 
what we ordinarily call magic : they prescribed processes for procuring intimate 
union with deity. 

iSIr. Nock concluded by drawing attention to the field for investigation which these 
papyri presented, and in particular to the need of a proper study of the peculiar magic 
words in them, of a Corpus of magical drawings in the papyri, some of which he 
illustrated by slides, and of a Corpus of Abraxas gems. 

Mr. H. I. Bell, who was in the chair, in thanking Mr. Nock for his paper, 
emphasised the interest of these studies and of the need for an examination of 
the mutual relations of the Magical Papyri. 

The Joint Library and Slide Collection. 

To illustrate the work of the past Session, figures are given showing the 
activities of the Library during (a) a pre-war Session, (6) the last Session, and 
(c) the Session just concluded. 



(«) 

(b) 

(f) 


1912-13 

1927-28 

1928-29 

Books added to the Library 

489 

312 

535 

Books borrowed 

938 

3,389 

3,219 

Slides added to the Collections 

363 

327 

303 

Slides borrowed 

•• 3,578 

10,371 

9,774 . 

Slides sold 

506 

1,291 

1,467 

Photographs sold 

345 

851 

367 


Notable additions to the Library are due to the generous gift of a large number 
of volumes from his own library by Mr. G. A. Macmillan, including Aristophanes 
(Froben, Basel, 1547); Budaeus, Thesaurus Linguae Graecae (1554); Pouqueville, 
Voyage de la Grece (6 vols., 1826): Lucas, Remarks on the Parthenon (1845); 
Schnaase, Geschichte der bildenden Kiinst, and Sandys, Travells (1670). 

The "Roman Society have also purchased numerous important works, hitherto 
lacking, which include : Friedlaender, Sittengeschichte Roms (4-volume edition) ; 
Driimann-Groebe, Geschichte Roms; Hamack, Mission ttnd Aushreitung des 
Christentiims; Karlowa, Roemische Rechtsgeschichte; Meyer, Kleine Schriften, and 
Nissen, lialische Landeskiinde. 

Gthcr works of special interest added to the Library are : Beazley, Greek Vases 
in Poland; Bienkowski, Les Celtes dans les arts mineurs greco-romatns ; Dalton, 
Greece and Egypt (1791) (presented by Prof. Lethaby) ; Ducati, Storia dell’ Arte 
e/riisca; Forrer, Strasbourg-Argentorate ; Macpherson, Antiquities of Kertch (Florence 
Nightingale's copy) ; Preisendanz, Papyri Graecae Magicae; Roman London (Royal 
Commission on Historical ilonuments) ; the Berlin Museum Catalogues of Etruscan 
and of filth- and fourth-century Greek sculpture, and the first volume of the new 
edition of the British Museum Catalogue of Sculpture. 

Important additions have also been received to the Cambridge Ancient History, 
the Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum, the new edition of Liddell and Scott, Iwan von 
iMueller’s Handbuch, and the publication of the German excavations at Miletus. 

The two Councils wish to express their sincere thanks for gifts of books to the 
following ; — 

Authors : iStr. St. Clair Baddeley. Dr. E. Breccia, Dr. E. Bulanda, Dr. Cary, 
Mr. Caspersz, Prof. Gordon Childe, Mr. W. H. Cloriston, Dr. M. della’ Corte, Dr’. 
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E. L. Crum, Mr. Paul Dare, Miss E. Dawes, Dr. E. Diehl, Dr. A. Donnadieu, Dr. F. 
Egermann, Mr. J. K. Fotheringham, Mr. E. H. Freshfield, Dr. M. S Ginsburg, 
Dr. Giiglielmino, !Mr. G. H. Hallam, Mrs. F. \V. Hasluck, the Rev. J. H. Hopkinson, 
Mr. E. Hutton, Miss C. K. Jenkins, Prof. Laistner, Dr. H. Langlard, Dr. E. Loewy, 
Dr. S. Luria, Mr. F. Mathews, Prof. Meautis, ^Ir. B. D. Meritt, Dr. J. G. iMilne, 
Dr. A. N. Modona, iMr. A. D. Nock, Dr. M. Nouaros, Dr. J. Orosz, Mr. J. U. Powell, 
Prof. D. M. Robinson, Dr. Rodenwaldt, Mr. A. Smith, i\Irs. Arthur Strong, Prof. 
Studniczka, Mr. A. J. Taylor, Prof. H. J. \V. Tillvard, Dr. Valdenburg, Dr. van 
Essen, Mr. A. B. West, Mr. Glyn Williams, Mr. S. E. Winbolt and Dr. E. Zilliacus. 

Donors of Miscellaneous Works : Mr. R. C. Bosanquet, Mrs. Bryher, Mr. Cas- 
persz. Prof. Dawkins, Dr. G. F. Hill, Miss Hutton, H. E. Signor Mario Lago, Mr. 
Last, Mr. A. W. Lawrence, Prof. Lethaby, Mr. George Macmillan, Mr. C. A. F. 
iNIason, Mr. B. D. Meritt, Dr. Milne, Prof. Ormerod, Dr. Oswald, Dr. Rushton 
Parker, Mr. Penoyre, Dr. Rodenwaldt, Mr. D. W. Scholl, Prof. Smiley, Mr. H. J. W. 
Tillyard, Mr. M. N. Tod, iSIr. A. B. West and Mr. G. M. Young. 

The Presses of the following Universities : California, Cambridge, Catholic 
University of America, Cracow, Delaware, Harvard, Johns Hopkins, Oxford, 
Philadelphia. 

Institutions and A ssociations : The Archaeological Survey of India, the Associa- 
tion Guillaume Bude, the Berlin Museum, the Provinzial iiluseum of Bonn, the 
British Academy, the Brussels Museum, the Cardiff Museum, the Cirencester 
Museum, the Constantinople Museum, the Kanovium Excavation Association, the 
Lund Royal Society of Letters, the Munich Museum, the North of England 
Excavation Committee, the Royal Museum of Ontario, H.M. Ordnance Survey, 
the Roemisch-Germanische Kommission, the Sens Archaeological Society, the 
Society pour I’histoire de Chios, H.M. Stationery Office and the Trustees of the 
British ^luseum. 

The following publishing houses : -\linari, -\llen and Unwin, the Amalgamated 
Press, Josef Bauer, C. H. Beck, H. Bittner, B. H. Blackwell, Brogi, Jonathan Cape, 

‘ Cedam ’ (Padua), H. Champion, G. Chiantore, Clarendon Press (H. .Milford), Paul 
Geuthner, W. de Gruyter & Co., R. Guillon, Hachette & Co., G. G. Harrap, J. C. 
Hinrichs, Hodder and Stoughton, F. Host, Librairie Istra, Jackson Wylie & Co., 
Kegan Paul, John Lane, INIaurice Lamertin, H. Laupp, J. F. Lehmann, R. Lepkes, 
Macmillan & Co., Methuen, ^letzler, J. C. B. iHoehr, le Monnier, John Murray, J. 
Muusses, M. Nijhoff, R. Oldenburg, Oliver and Boyd, H. J. Paris, Andrew Reid, E. 
Reinhardt, O. R. Reisland, F. Rouge, Hans Schoetz, D. \\'. Scholl, Schroll, J. H. 
Schultz, L. W. Seidel, Simpkni ^Marshall, B. G. Tcubner, van Oest, LI. Wagner, 
Weidmann, M'ilckeiis and Carl Winter. 

.\n exhibition of ‘ Pictures for Schools,’ including illustrated books, wall 
pictures, photographs, lantern slides and electrotypes of coins, was held with 
success in the Society’s rooms at Bedford Square from .\pril 23rd to 27th. The 
Society's 3rd Advisory Leaflet Ante Octilos (on sale at Bedford Square, price 
2S. 6rf.), which formed incidentally the catalogue of the exhibition, is a practical 
work of reference giving useful information on illustrated books and wall pictures, 
&c. 

The Library is much indebted to Miss Hilda Virtue-Tebbs for a generous gift 
of electrotypes of ancient coins, mostly in the British iluseum. It is the generous 
donor’s wish, with which the administration cordialh' concurs, that these electro- 
types should be lent to teachers or students much in the same way as the Society’s 
slides. A detailed li.st will shortly be issued. 

In the Photographic Department the sets of slides are increasingly used. iMost 
of these are accompanied by a text, the work of a recognised authority ; some have 
annotated lists of the slides which aim at suppR-ing the lecturer with the essential 
facts of his pictures, leaving him free to adopt his own method of presenting them. 
It may interest members to have the complete list of subjects appended. 
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Greek : 

The Prehellenic Age (no text) . 

The Geography of Greece (A. J. Toyn- 
bee). 

Ancient Athens ; historical sketch (S. 

Casson) . 

Ancient Athens : topographical (anno- 
tated list of slides onlv, D. Brooke). 
Ancient Architecture (D. S. Robertson). 
Greek Sculpture (J. Penoyre). 

The Parthenon (A. H. Smith). 

Greek Vases (M. A. B. Braunholtz). 

A Survey of early Greek Coins : 7 slides 
showing 49 coins (P. Gardner). 

Some Coins of Sicily (G. F. Hill). 

Greek Papyri (H. I. Bell). 

Olympia and Greek Athletics (E. N. 
Gardiner) . 

Xenophon : the expedition of Cyrus and 
Xenophon's Anabasis (annotated list 
of slides only, by A. \V. and B. I. 
Lawrence) . 

Alexander the Great (D. G. Hogarth). 
The Travels of St. Paul (no text). 

The Ancient Theatre (J. T. Sheppard). 
Ancient Life, Greek (annotated list of 
slides only, J. Penoyre). 


Roman : 

Ancient Life, Roman (annotated list of 
slides only, J. Penoj-re). 

Rome (H. (M. Last). 

The Roman Forum (G. H. Hallam). 

The Roman Forum, for advanced 
students (T. Ashby). 

The Palatine and Capitol (T. Ashby). 
The Via Appia (R. Gardner) . 

The Roman Campagna (T. Ashby). 
Roman Portraiture (iMrs. S. Arthur 
Strong) . 

Horace (G. H. Hallam). 

Pompeii (A. van Buren). 

Ostia (T. Ashby). 

Ostia (R. Meiggs). 

Sicily (H. E. Butler). 

The Roman Rhone (S. E. Winbolt). 
Timgad (H. E. Butler), 

Roman Britain (Mortimer Wheeler) . 

The Roman Wall (R. G. Colhngwood). 


The sets consist of about 50 carefully selected slides and the cost of hire, 
including the te.xt and postage to members, is 7s. 6d. 

Finance. 


The members of the Society now number 1359, and the Student Associates 138, 
a ■ record ’ number having been elected at the February meeting. There are also 
335 subscribing Libraries. 

There are a few points in the accounts which require some explanation. It 
will no doubt be noticed that the amount expended on salaries is considerably 
higher than last year. This is largely due to the appointment of the Second 
Librarian, notified in last year’s report. The balance on the Library (Books) 
Account is also much higher owing to the clearing off of arrears of binding and to 
additional purchases. On the other hand, the adverse balance on the Journal account 
is £240 less than in the preceding year. This is accounted for by a drop of /loo in 
the expenditure and an increase of /130 in the receipts from sales and advertise- 
ments. It is interesting to note that the amount received for sales of the Journal 
is the highest on record. Receipts from Members’ Subscriptions, Libraries’ Sub- 
scriptions, and Entrance Fees all show an increase, — receipts from Student Asso- 
ciates only showing a slight decrease. The account for the Lantern Slides and 
Photographic Department again shows a very satisfactorv balance on the right 
side. 

The net result is that the income during the year has failed to balance expendi- 
ture by nearly £140. In addition, £107 has been written off the Society’s invest- 
ments ill order to bring them down to the present market value. The result of 
this IS to show a rather heavy balance of £241 on the wrong side of our Income 
and Expenditure .Account, but further depreciation of our investments is unlikely, 
so that the adverse balance should not alarm us unduly. 
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During the year the actual amount received in donations towards the Library 
Premises Account amounted to £ 12 ^, for which the Council desire to express their 
thanks. The proportion transferred to Income and Expenditure Account is £ 1 ^ 2 . 
As a result of the Jubilee Appeal issued since these accounts were made up, a sum 
of nearly £ 2,000 has been received, and even if the whole of the outstanding debt 
on the Library is not recovered, there is no doubt that the proportion to be written 
off annually to the Income and Expenditure Account will be much reduced and a 
considerable saving will be effected in interest on our ov^erdraft. 



BALANCE SHEET. DECEMBER 31 , 
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SUPPLEMENT NO, VI. 

TO THE 

SUBJECT CATALOUUE* OF THE JOINT LIBHABY 


This list includes upwards of a hundred volumes, the generous donation of 
Mr. George Macmillan. 


APPARATUS, ETC. 

Periodicals 

Yale Classical Studies. Edited by A. M. Harmon. From vol. i, 
1928. X 6| in. New Haven, U.S.A. In Progress. 

Collected U’orA-s, Essays, etc. 

Cichorius (C.) Rdmische Stiidien. 

9x6 in. pp. viii -{- 456. Leipsic. 1922. 
Meyer (E.) Kleine Schriften. 2 vols. 

8f X 6 in. pp. vii + 535 (av. per vol.). Halle. 1924. 
Myers (F.W. H.) Essay.s — classical. 

7| X 51 in. pp. viii -f 223. 1883. 


Marvin (F. S.) and Glutton Brock (A. F.) (Editors). Art and civilisa- 
tion. 9 X 6 in. pp. 263. Oxford. 1928. 

(Essays by F. S. Marvin, G. Elliot Smith, D. P. Dobson, M. Holroyd, 
L. Binyon, J. Strzygowski, H. Glucck, E. Strong and A. F. 
Glutton Brock.) 

[Montefiore, C. G.] Speculum Religionis : essays presented bv the 
staff of University College, Southampton, to their President. 

9 X 7 in. pp. 216. Oxford. 1929. 

Classical Studies 

Bywater (I.) Four centuries of Greek learning in England. 

9 X 6 in. pp. 20. Oxford. 1919. 

Livingstone (R. W.) The mission of Greece. 

7| X 5;^ in. pp. xii + 302. Oxford. 1928. 

Penoyre (J.) Ante oculos : picture.s useful for classical teaching in 
schools. With an appendix on the use of lantern slides. 

To X 5 in. pp. 60. Oxford. 1929. 

* The Catalogue (published 1924) is sold to members at the reduced price of 

7s. Gd. {by post 85 . Gd.]. 

This and other supplements arc sold at Gti. each. 

Address ; The Assistant Librarian, Hellenic and Roman Societies, 50 Bedford 

Square, W.C. 1. 
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Robertson (D. S.) The future of Greek studies. 

TJ X 5 in. pp. 47. Cambridge. 1929. 


Board of Education : Pamphlets, No. 71. The present position of 
Latin and Greek in grant-aided secondary schools in 
England. 7J X 5 in. pp. 47. 1929. 

British Broadcasting Corporation : Talks and lectures broadcast 
September to December, 1928. 

84 X 54 in. pp. 50. 1928. 

British Museum : How to observe in archaeology. 2nd edition. 

7 X 44 in.’ pp. 120. 1929. 

Institutions 

British School at Athens : .\nnual Reports. 

8| X 5| in. pp. 237. 1886-94. 

Hellenic Society. H.acmillan (G. A.) A history of the Hellenic 
Society 1879-1929. 11 X 7J in. pp. li. 1929. 


Strong (E.) La formazione delle Accademie e Scuole straniere di 
Roma. [Revista C'apitolium, 1928.] 

ll.VxSfin. pp. 18, Rome. 1928. 


Biography 

Hogarth (D. G.) Fletcher (C. R. L.) David George Hogarth : a 
memoir. [Geographical Journal, lx.xi, no. 4, .A.pril 1928.] 

91 X 6 in. pp. 23 -)- 1 plate. 1928. 

S.AYCE (A. H.) David George Hogarth, 1862-1927. [Brit. 

.\cacl. Proc. xiii.] 

10 X 64 in. pp. 7. London. 1928. 
Reid(J. S.) 1846-1926. Memorial notice. [Brit. Acad. Proc. xiii.] 

101- X 64 in. pp. 13. 1929. 

Scaliger (J. J.). Beenays (J.) Joseph Justus Scaliger. 

8| X 54 in. pp. vi + 319. Berlin. 1855. 


Crusius (Martinus) Diarium, 1596-1597, Edited by W. Goez and 
E. Conrad. 

10 X 6J in. pp. XX + 4.30. Tubingen. 1927. 
Strong (E.), Bibliography of. 

9t X 6J in. pp. 15. Rome. 1928. 

GREEK COLLECTED WORKS 

The Greek Anthology 

Anthologia Graeca. Edited by F. Duebner and E. Cougny. 3 vols. 

8vo. Paris. 1871-90. 

Anthologie Grecque. 

I. Antholosie Palatine. 2 vols. I. Books 1-4. II. Book 5. 
P. Waltz. [Assn. G. Bude.] 

8 X 5]- in. pp. Ixxxvii 240 (av. per vol.). Paris. 1928. 
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Anthologia Graeca. Ltjbinus (E.) ’AvOoXoyia 6ia96pcL)v 
ETTiypaiJipaTcov TraAaicov. 

X 6^ in. pp. 1011. Eostock. 1604. 


Erotici 

Edmonds (J. M.) Some Greek love-poems gathered and translated 
with a brief account of Greek love-poetry. 

12 X 9 in. pp. xi -f 94. 1929. 

Lavagnini (B.) Erotion : II libro dell'amore alessandrino : epigrammi 
di Asclepiade, Callimaco, Meleagro, Filodemo. 

8| X 64 in. pp. vi 47. 

Hist or id 

Jacoby (F.) Die Fragmente der griechi.schen Historiker. 

I. Genealogie und Mythographie. 

94 X 64 in. pp. viii 534. Berlin. 

II. B. 3. Historiker des Hellenismus und der Kaiscrzeit. 

graphen. 94 X 64 in. pp. 429. Berlin. 

Stuart (D. R.) Epochs of Greek and Roman Biography. 

Classical Lectures ; iv.] 

9 X 6 in. pp. ix + 270. Berkeley, California. 

Id. Another copy. 

Soyter (G.) Byzantinische Geschichtschreiber und Chronisten. 
[GefEcken : Kommentierte Griech. u. Lat. Texte. 5.] 

8 X 5^ in. pp. viii 64. Heidelberg. 1929. 
Id. Another copy. 

Lyrid 

Flach (H.) Goschichte der griechischen Lyrik. 

9J X 6j in. pp. xvi + 698. Tubingen. 1883. 
Thomson (G.) Greek Lyric Metre. 

8|- X 5f in. pp. ix + 164. Cambridge. 1929. 
Zilliacus (E.) Grekisk Lyrik. 

7| X 5 in. pp. 281. Helsingfors. 1928. 

Medid 

Corpus Medicorum Graecorum. 

VI. 1 (2) Oribasius. Vol. II. libri ix-xvi. Ed. J. Raeder. 

94 ;< 6J in. pp. vi 297. Berlin and Leipsic. 1929. 


1928. 


1923. 

Chrono- 

1929. 

[Sather 

1928. 


Orators 

Genner (E. E.) Selections from the Attic Orator.s. 

7| X 5 in. pp. vi -j- 2.55. O.xford. 1928. 

GREEK AUTHORS 

Aeschines. Discours. II — Contre Ctesiphon : Lettres. Edited and 
translated into French by Y. Martin and G. de Bude. 
[Assn. G. Bude.] 

8 X 5| in. pp. 39 -[- 120 leaves. Paris. 1928. 
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Aeschylus. Agamemnon. An English version by Sir Henry Sharp. 

6| X -il PP- '^3. Oxford. 1928. 

Agamemnon : tran.slated into Danish by E. Zilliacus. 

7f X 5j in. pp. 146. Helsingfors. 1929. 

Croiset (M.) Eschyle ; Etudes sur I'invention dramatique 

dans son theatre. 

8 '< 5;^ in. pp. viii + 277. Paris. 1928. 
Alcaeus. Reixach (T.) Uu fragment nouveau d’Alcee. [Rev. des 
etudes grecques, xviii.] 

10 X 6J- in. pp. 5. Paris. 1905. 
Aristophanes. Comedies with Scholia. 

13 X 9 in. pp. xii + 571 + xxiv. Basel. 1547. 

lY. Les Thesmophories — Les Grenouilles. Eil. Y. Coulon. 

Translated into French by H. Yan Daele. [Assn. Cl. Bude.] 
8 X 5j in. 157 leaves. Paris. 1928. 
Aristotle. Politics I-YIII. Ed. F. Susemihl. 

9^ X 6| in. pp. Ixix + 635. Leipsic. 1872. 

Politiea. EJ. 0. Immisch. [Bibliotheca Teubneriana.] 

6J X 4| in. pp. xliv + 347. Leipsic. 1929. 

Translated into English under the editorship of W. D. Ross. 

Yol. I. Categoriae : Do Interpretatione. 

Analytica Priora. 

Anah-tica Posteriora. 

Topiea : De Sojshisticis Elenchis. 

9 X 5| in. Oxford. 1928. 

SCHILLIXG-WOLLXY (K.) Aristoteles’ Gedanke der Philosophie. 

9| X 61 in. pp. 133. Hunich. 1928. 
Bacchylides. The Odes in English Yerse. By A. S. Way. 

74 X 5 in. pp. vii + 63. 1929. 
Callimachus. Herter (H.) Kallimacho.s and Homer. 

91 X 7;^ in. pp. 60. Bonn. 1929. 
Choricius Gazaeus. Opera. Edd. Foerster-Richtsteig. [Bibliotheca 
Teubneriana.] 

62 X 4| in. pp. xxxvi + 576. Leip.sic. 1929. 
Comnena (Anna). The Alexiad. Tran.slated by E. A. 8. Dawes. 

8| X 5| in. pp. viii -}- 4.39. 1928. 

BrCKLER (G.) Anna Comnena ; a study. 

9x6 in. pp. ix + 558. Oxford. 1929. 

Id. Another copy. 

Diogenes Laertius. De vitis, dogmatibus, et apophthegmatibus 
clarormii philosophoriun libri x. 

11x9 in. pp. xii -|- 629 + 590 + Iv. Amsterdam. 1692. 
Epictetus. The discourses and manual together with fragments of 
his writings. Translated by P. E. Mathe.son. 2 vols. 

7x5in. pp. 260 (av. per voL). Oxford. 1916. 
Euripides. Rhesus. Ed. W. H. Porter. 2nd edition. 

62 X 44 in. pp. Iviii + 97. Cambridge. 1929. 

Loewy (E.) Der Schluss der Iphigenie in Aulis. [Jahresh. 

des Osterr. Arch. In.st. xxiv.] 

114x9 in. pp. 41. Yienna. 1928. 

Fraxke (0.) Euripides bei den deutschen Dramatikern des 

achtzehnten Jahrhunderts. 

8| X 5| in. pp. 192. Leipsic. 1929. 
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Hesiod. Erga. Ed. U. v. Wilamowitz-MoellendorfE. 

8| X in. pp. 166. Berlin. 192S. 

Theogonie — Les Travaux et les Jours — Le Bouclier. Edited 

and translated into French by P. Mazon. [Assn. G. Bude.] 
8 X 5j in. pp. XXX -j- 150 leaves. Paris. 1928. 
Homer. Eeixach (T.) L’Espagne chez Hoinere. [Rev. Celtique, xv.] 

8J X 5|- in. pp. 7. Chartres. 

Shewan (A.) Lusus Homcrici. 

7f X 5^ in. pp. 55. Oxford. 1928. 

Shewax (A.) Andrew Lang's work for Homer. [Andrew Lang 

Lecture : St. Andrews, 1928.] 

8J X 5| in. pp. 30. Oxford. 1929. 
Isocrates. Aoyoi xai eTnoToAai. With scholia and notes in Greek. 
2 vols. 

8 X 5 in. pp. Lxxx + 418 (av. per vol.). Paris. 1807. 

Isocrate. Discours. Tome 1. Edited and translated into 

French by G. Mathieu and E. Bremond. [Assn. G. BudA] 
8 X 51 in. pp. 372. Paris. 1928. 
Longinus. Roberts (W. Rhy.s) Longinus on the Sublime : some 
historical and literary problems. [Phil. Quart., VIL 3.] 

9^ X 6 in. pp. 11. 1928. 

Pindar. Olympian and Pythian Odes. Edited and translated into 
English verse by C. J. Billson. 

11-1- 8 in. pp. xxii + 297. Oxford. 1923, 

Plato. Apology of Socrates — Crito. Edited by Cron -Uhle-St ruck. 

Si X 5;^ in. pp. vi + i.32. Leipsic. 1929. 

Eoermaxx (F.) Die platonischen Briefe 7 und 8. [Opnscula 

Philologa de.s kath.-akad. Philologenvereinos an der Uni- 
versitat Wien, Heft xii.J 

8 X in. pp. 54. Vienna. 1928. 

Demel (S.) Platons Verhaltnis zur Matheinatik. 

9]^ X 6 in. pp. 146. Leipsic. 1929. 
Plotinus. IxGE (W. R.) Plotinus. [Brit. Acad. Proc., xv.] 

10 X 61 in. pp. 27. 1929. 

Oppermaxx (H.) Plotins Leben. 

9 X 6 in. pp. 60. Heidelberg. 1929. 
Plutarch. Moralia III. Ed. M. Pohleuz, W. Sieveking. 

, 7 X 41 in. pp. xxxiv + 542. Leipsic. 1929. 

The Greek Questions, with a new translation and a commentary 

bv W. R. Hallidav. 

‘ 9 X 5| in. pp. 233. Oxford. 1928. 

Stoltz (C.) Zur relativen Chronologic der Parallelbiographien 

Plutarchs. 10 X 6| in. pp. 13-5. Lund. 1929. 
Ptolemy. Claudii Ptolemaei Geographia. Ed. C. F. A. Nobbe. 3 
vols. 

51 X 3f in. pp. 250 (av. per vol.). Leip,sic. 1898, etc. 
Theophrastus. Les caraeteres de Theophrastc, d'apres un manuscrit 
du Vatican. Traduction nouvcilc. [Te.xt with notes and 
translation by Coray.] 

8x5 in. pp. Ixxv -j- 343. Paris. 1799. 
Thucydides. TTepikAeous Aoyos ETnT6c9ios Qrro ©ouKuSiSou 
^uyypa9£is. The funeral oration of Pericles translated 
out of Thucydides by Thomas Hobbes. 

7j X 6 in. pp. 21. Oxford. 1929. 
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Thucydides. Cochraxe (C. X.) Thucydides and the science of history. 

9 X 5| in. pp. 180. Oxford. 1929. 


LATIN COLLECTED WORKS 

Peter (H.) Historicomm Romanoruni Reliquiae. 2 vols. 

9 X 5| in. pp. cexcv 4- 295 (av. per vol.). Leipsic. 1906. 
Rosa. (E. De) De litteris latinis commentarii libri v. 

9x 6| in. pp. x+531. Trapani, 1927. 
CesareO (E.) II carme natalizio nella poesia Latina. 

9J X 6| in. pp. 229. Palermo. 1929. 


LATIN AUTHORS 

Aeneas Silvius. De Curalium miseriis epistola. Ed. \V. P. Mustard. 

[Johns Hopkins University : Studies in Renais.sance Pas- 
toral, 5.] li X 5 in. pp. 102. Baltimore. 1928. 

Ambrose, Saint. De Helia et leiunio. A commentary with intro- 
duction and translation by 51. J. A. Buck. 

9^- X 6^- in. pp. XV + 233. Washington, D.C. 1929. 
Caesar C. Julii Caesaris quae extant omnia. Ed. J. Davis. 

9| X 7i in. pp. 751 -f 96 -f 30. Cambridge. 1706. 

Guerre dos Gaules (texte latin). Ed. L.-A. Constans. 

6J X 4 in. pp. xlvi + 499. Paris. 1929. 
Cicero. Des termes extremes des Biens et des 5Iaux. I. Livres i-ii. 

Edited and translated into French by J. ilartha. [Assn. 
6. BudA] 

8 X 5i in. pp. xxxi + 127 leaves. Paris. 1928. 
Horace. Cloristox, H. (= W. Hart). An e.xperiment in translating 
Horace. 8^ .x 54 in. pp. 10. [x.d.] 

Lucretius. Alfieri (\. E.) Lucrezio. 

8^- X 5] in. pp. 222. Florence. 1929. 
Ovid. Herokles. Ed. H. Bornecque. Translated into French by 51. 
Prcvost. [Assn. G. Budo.] 

8 X bl in. pp. xxiii + 158 leaves -f 6. Paris. 1928. 
PiautUS. Comocdiae, recensuit . . , F. Ritschl. 

I. 1. Trinummus. pjx Ixxi 168. 1871. 

2. Ejhdicus. pp. xxvi -\~ 95, 1878. 

9x6 in. Leipsic. 

Ritschl (F.) Prolegomena de rationibus criticis grammaticis 

prosodiacis metricis eniendationis plautinae. 

9 X 6 in. pp. 267. Leipsic. 1880. 
Pliny (the Younger). 5Iojim.sex (Th.) Etude sur Pline le Jeune. 

91- X 6 in. pp. 118. Paris. 1873. 
Propertius. S. Properti quae .supersuiit opera. Ed. 0. L. Richmond. 

91 X 61 in. pp, 431. Cambridge. 1928. 
Seneca. Dialogorum Liber VI ; ad 5Iarciam de Consolatione. Ed. Ch. 

Favez. 92 X 61- in. pp. Ixxi -f 104. Paris. 1928. 
ServiUS. Crum (E. L.) Index of Proper Xames in Servius. [Uni- 
versity of Iowa Humanistic Studies, iv. 1.] 

9] X 6 in. pp. 75. Iowa City, Iowa. 1927. 
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Suetonius. Divus Vespasianus. Ed. A. W. Braithwaite. 

7i X 5 in. pp. xviii + 73. Oxford. 1927. 
Symphosius. Aenigmata. Ed. R. T. Ohl. 

9x6 in. pp. 137. Philadelphia. 1928. 
Terence. Phormio, translated into English by F. Perr}'. 

7| X 51 in. pp. 58. O.xford. 1929. 

Craig (J. D.) Ancient Editions of Terence. [St. Andrew’s 

TJniv. publicns., xxvi.] 

81- X 51 in. pp. 135. 1929. 

Velleius Paterculus. Ad M. Yinicium libri duo. Ed. R. Ellis. 

7|^ X 5 in. pp. xxiv + 143. Oxford. 1928. 
Virgil. The Aeneid, translated into English prose bv J. lY. Mackail. 
[Reprint of second edition of 1908.] 

7| X 5i in. pp. 299. 1927. 

The Aeneid, translated with an introductory essay by F. 

Richards. 9 X 5J in. pp. xiv -(- 361. 1928. 

The Story of Aeneas (Aeneid translated into English verse), bv 

H. S. Salt. 

71 X 5 in. pp. .XV -f- 304. Cambridge. 1928. 

EiCHHOFF (F. G.) Etudes grecques sur Yirgile. 

8|- X 5^ in. pp. xii + 1174. Paris. 1825. 

Coxway (R. S.) Harvard Lectures on the Yergilian Age. 

X 5f in. pp. viii + 162. Cambridge, Hass. 1928. 

Cesareo (E.) Studi Yirgiliani. [Athenaeum (Pavia).] 

91 X 61 in. pp. 43. Pavia. 1929. 

Cesareo (E.) Trifiodoro e 1’ ‘ Iliupersis ’ di Yirgilio. [Studi 

italiani di filologia classica, N.S. YI, 1928.] 

9J X 6 in. pp. 70. Florence. 1929. 

• Tennyson (A.) Ode to Yirgil, translated into Latin major 

sapphics by \V. Glynn Williams. 

5 X 7f in. pp. 15. O.xford. [n.d.] 


PHILOLOGY 


BudaeUS (G.) Lexicon graeco-latinuin seu Thesaurus Linguae Graecae. 

14 X 9| in. pp. circa 2000. ex oiiicina Joannis Crispini. 1.554. 
Koumanoudis (S, A.) Zuvaycoyfi Ae^eoov dOriCTaupiarcov ev 
Tols sAAriviKoTs Ae^ikoTs. 

9 X 6| in. pp. XV + 399. Athens. 1883. 
Liddell (H. G.) and Scott (R.) Greek-English Lexicon. Iscw edition 
revised by H. S. Jones. Part 4. 

12 X 9 in. pp. 208. O.xford. 1929. 
Moulton (J. H.) and Milligan (G.) The Yocabulary of the Greek 
Testament. YIl. (By G. Milligan.) aapacbO-TuyiKOS. 

11 X 81 in. pp. 646. 1928. 


11 X 

^2 

in. 

pp. 646. 

Diehl (E.) Chrestomathia graeca. 




84 ^< 6 in. 

PP 

. 166 

. Riga, 

Bourguet (E.) Le dialectc laconien. 




10 X 64 in. 

pp. 

170. 

Paris, 


Classical Association. Report of Greek Accents Committee. 

81- X 54 in. pp. 12. 1929 
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Voutierides (E. P.) NeoeAAtivikti cm)(oupyiKf|. 

X 5J in. pp. 296. Athens. 1929. 
Rowley (H. H.) The Aramaic of the Old Testament. 

9 X 5f in. pp. xiv + 161. Oxford. 1929. 
Meylan (P.) L’Etymologie du mot ‘ Parricide ’ a travers la formule 
‘ paricidas esto ’ de la loi romaine. 

9i X 61 in. pp. 51. Lausanne. 1928. 

Id. Another copy. 

LITERATURE 

Powell (J. U.) and Barber (E. A.) New chapters in the history of 
Greek literature. Second series. 

9 X 6 in. pp. 232. Oxford. 1929. 

Id. Another copy. 

Bethe (E.) Griechische Literatur. Heft 11 and 12. 

Ill >C 9^ in. pp. 62. Wildpark — Potsdam. 

Puech (A.) Histoire de la littehature grecque chretienne. II. Le 
2“'^ et le siecles. [Assn. G. Bude.] 

9 X 5i in. pp. 668. Paris. 1928. 
Brooke (D.) Private Letters, Pagan and Christian. 

8| X 5f in. pp. 207. 1929. 

Dinneen (L.) Titles of Address in Christian Greek epistolography to 
527 A.D. [Catholic Univ. of America, Patristic Studies, 
xviii.] 

9^ X 6 in. pp. xiii + 115. Washington, D.C. 1929. 
Soyter (G.) Byzantinische Geschichtschreiher und Chronisten. 

8 X in. pp. viii + 64. Heidelberg. 1929. 


Christopherson (J.) Jcphthah. Edited and translated by F. H. 
Fobe.s. 

6f X 4f in. pp. 157. Newark, Delaware. 1928. 
Mair (A. W.) Poems. 71 x 5^ in. pp. 99. Edinburgh. 1929. 
Osmaston (F. P. B.) A new presentation of Greek art and thought. 

[Transcripts with texts from Hellenic drama, illuminated.] 
10 X 71 in. pp. 9 -}- 59 plates. 1928. 
Wolfe (H.) ‘ Others Abide.’ Verse translations from the Anthology. 

83- X 5 in. pp. 119. 1928. 
Matthews (F.) Sonnets of Greece and Italv. 

9[ X 6J in. pp. vii -\- 104. Now York. 1926. 


PHILOSOPHY 

Zeller (E.) and Nestle (W .) Grundriss der Ge.schichte der griechi- 
schen Philosophic. 1.3th edition. 

9 X 5J in. pp. xi + 392. Leipsic. 1928. 
Oppermann (H.) Die Einheit der vor.sophistischen Philosophic. 

91 X 7^ in. pp. 32. Bonn. 1929. 
Earp (F. R.) The Way of the Greeks. 

8J X 5J in. pp. vii -\- 223. Oxford. 1929. 
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Burnet (J.) Platonism. 

9 X 6:| in. pp. 130. Berkeley, California. 1928. 
Bailey (C.) Tte Greek Atomists and Epicurus. 

X 5f in. Ilf). 619. O.xford. 1928, 
Murray (G.) The Stoic philosophy. h.t x 4 in. pp. 64. 1915. 
Bevan (E. R.) Sibyls and Seers : a survey of some ancient theories 
of revelation and inspiration. 

8 X 54 in. pp. 189. 1928. 

Id. Another copy. 

Brett (G. S.) Psychology ancient and modern. [Our Debt to Greece 
and Rome, No. 48.] 

7| X 5 in. pp. ix + 164. London. 1928. 
Id. Another copv. 


PREHISTORY 

Ehrenberg (V.) Vom Beginu der Geschichte Europas. 

9.4 X 61 in. pp. 23. Prague. 1929. 

Mylonas (G. E.) 'H ueoAiOikb ettoxt) ev ‘EAAdSi. 

. 101 X 71 in. pp. xiv -f 174. Athens. 1928. 
Berlin Museum. Heinrich Schliemann’s Saramlung Troj.^xischee 
Altertumer beschrieben von Hubert Schmidt. 

11 X 84 in. pp. 355. Berlin. 1902. 


FOREIGN CONTACTS 

India, Archaeological Survey of. Yol. 53. South Indian Inscriptions. 

Vol. Ill, Part IV. Copper-plate grants from Sinnamanur, 
Tirukkalar and Tiruchchengodu. Edited and translated 
by H. Krishna Sastri. 

13] X 10 in. pp. 40. Madras. 1929. 

Ippel (A.) Indische Kunst und Triumphalbild. [Alorgonland, 

20.] 9] X 0 in. pp. 24. Leipsic. 1929. 


Childe (V. G.) The Most Ancient Ea.st. 

9 X 5] in. pp. xiv -{- 257. 1928. 


Cairo. Service des Antiquites de I’Egvpte. Catalogue General. 
Zenon Papyri. Vol. III. Bv C. C. Edgar. 

14 X 10 in. pp. 291. Cairo. 1928. 

Catalogue de la Bibliothcque du Musee Egvptien. 2 vols. 

10 X 64 in. pp. 1010. Cairo. 1927-28. 

Les conseils de fonctionnaires dans I’Egypte Pharaonique. S. 

Grabra. 11 ;< 9 in. pp. viii + 58. Cairo. 1929. 

El-‘Amarneh, The Mural Painting of. Ed. H. Frankfort. [F. G. 
Newton Memorial Volume, Eg. Expl. Soc.] 

18] 14 in. pp. xi 74 -r 21 plates. 1929. 

Reinach (T.) De quelques articles du ‘ Gnomon de ITdiologue ' 
relatifs au culte Egyptien. [Annales du Alusee Guimet.] 

9| X 6] in, pp. 11. Paris. 1922. 
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Berlin, Staatliche Museen. Katalog der Sammlung Antiker Skulp- 
turen. Band I. Die Etruskischen Skulptiiren. By A. 
Eumpf, 

13 X 11 in. pp. 46 + 56 plates. Berlin. 1928. 
Ducati (P.) Storia dell’ arte etrusca. 2 vols. 

llj X in. vol. i. pp. 590 ''’ok ii- 234 plates. Florence. 

1927. 

Goldmann (E.) Beitrage zur Lehre vom indogermanischen Charakter 
der etruskischen Sprache. I teil. 

X 5;^ in. pp. X -k 150. Heidelberg. 1929. 
Weege (F.) Etruskische Malerei. 

12 J X 9f in. pp. vii A- 120 -|- 97 plates. Halle. 1921. 


Parvan (V.) Dacia : an outline of the early civilisations of the Carpatho- 
Danubian countries. 

74 X 54 in. pp. X + 216 -|- 16 plates. Cambridge. 1928. 

Id. Another copy. 

HISTORY 

General 

Harmsworth. Universal History of the World. Parts 22-25. 

Cambridge Ancient History. Vol. VII. The Hellenistic Mon- 
archies and the Eise of Eome. Edd. S. A. Cook, 
F. E. Adcock and M. P. Charlesworth. 

94 X 6| in. pp. xxxi -|- 988. Cambridge. 1928. 

Id. Another copy. 

Volume of Plates II. Prepared by C. T. Seltman. 

94 X 64 in. pp. xii-kl21. Cambridge. 1928. 

Cary (M.) A History of Western Europe, a.d. 1-455. 

6-4 X 44 in. pp. 80. 1928. 

Baynes (N.), Power (E.) and Somervell (D. C.) Europe throughout 
the Ages. [British Broadcasting Corporation, ‘ Aids to 
Study.’] 84 X 54 in. pp. 31. 1928. 

Guenther (H. F. K.) Eassengeschichte des hellenischen und des 
romischen Volkes. 

9 X 6 in. pp. 150. Munich. 1928. 


Beardsley (G. H.) The Negro in Greek and Eoman Civilization. 
[Johns Hopkins Univ. Studies in Archaeology, No. 4.] 

94 X 64 in. pp. xii + 143. Baltimore. 1920. 

Greek- 

Paparrigopoulo (M. C.) Histoire dc la civilisation hellenique. 

9 X 5| in. pp. X 470. Paris. 1878. 
Zimmern (A.) Solon and Croesus, and other Greek essays. 

9 X 5J in. pp. vi + 199. 1928. 

Id. Another copy. 

Cornelius (F.) Die Tjrannis in Athen. 

94 X 64 in. pp. vii 109. Munich. 1929. 
Zancan (P.) La lotta politica in Athene dal 580 al 480. 

94 X 6J in. pp. 19. Padua. 1928. 
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Meritt (B. D.) The Athenian Calendar in the fifth century. [Ameri- 
can School at Athens.] 

12 X 9j in. pp. vii 138 -f- 2 plates. Harvard. 1928. 
Reinmuth (0. W.) The Foreigners in the Athenian Ephebi, etc. 

[University of Nebraska, Studies in Language, etc.. No. 9.] 
81 X 51 in. pp. 56. Lincoln, Nebraska. 1929. 
Ferrabino (A.) La di.ssoluzione della liberta nella Grecia antica. 

10 X 7 in. pp. 115. Padua. 1929. 

Roman 

Baynes (N, H.) A List of books on Roman History and Civilisation. 

91 X 61 in. pp. 8. 1921. 

Greenidge (A. H. J.) A History of Rome. vol. i. b.c. 133-101. 

9 X 5J in. pp. xii -|- 508. 1901. 
Drumann (W.) and Groebe (P.) Geschichte Roms. 5 vols. 

91 X 61 in. pp. vi -j- 612 (av. per voL). Berlin. 1899-1919. 
Fischer (E. W.), Romische Zeittafeln. 

11 X 9 in. pp. vi -h 181 -|- XV. Altona. 1816. 

Carcopino (J.) Autour des Gracques. [Gracchi.] 

8 X 5j in. pp. 305. Pari.?. 1928. 
Groag (E.) Hannibal als Politiker. 

9 X 6 in. pp. 158. Vienna. 1929. 
Meyer (E.) Caesars Monarchie und das Principal des Pompejus. 

91 X 61 in. pp. xii -|- 632. Stuttgart. 1922. 

Mackail (J. W.) The lesson of Imperial Rome. 

81 X 51 in. pp. 31. 1929. 
Duff (A. M.) Freedmen in the Early Roman Empire. 

9 X 6 in. pp. xii -|- 252. Oxford. 1928. 
Geffcken (J.) Kaiser Julianus. 

9| X 61 in. pp. viii 4- 171. Leipsic. 1911. 
Hirsehfeld (0.) Die Kaiserlichen Verwaltungsbeamten bis auf 
Diocletian. 9 X 6 in. pp. viii -j- 511. Berlin. 1905. 
Valdenberg (V.) Lo discours de Justin II a Tibere. In Russian. 
[Bull, de I’Acad. des Sciences do I’U.R.S.S.] 

lOf X 71 in. pp. 28. Leningrad. 1928. 
Vogt (J.) Orbis Romanus — zur Terminologie des roraischen Imperial- 
ismus. 91 X 6 in. pp. 32. Tubingen. 1929. 

Wenger (L.) Praetor und Formel. 

8| X 51 in. pp. 122. Munich. 1926. 

Milne (J. G.) Egyptian Nationalism under Greek and Roman rule. 
[Jour, of Egvptian Archaeologv, xiv.] 

liix 8£-in. pp. 9. 1928. 

Rouillard (G.) L’Admini.stration civile de I’Egypte byzantine. 

91 X 71 in. pp. XV -f- 268. Paris. 1928. 
Brecciu (E.) Bolletino bibliografico. [Bull. Soc, Arch. .Vlexand., No. 
23 ] 91 X 6] in. pp. 16. Alexandria. 1928. 
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Ginsburg (M. S.) Eome et la Judc-e. 

9 6j in. pp. 189. Paris. 1928. 
Ignotus [A. Casper.sz.] Was Galilee bi-lingual in the time of Tiberius ? 

101 X 81 in. pp. 20. 

Harnack (A. von) Die Mission unJ Ausbreitung des Christ entums in 
den ersteii dr(>i Jahrhimderten. 2 vols. 

9^ X 6 in. pp. xi + 1000. Leipsic. 1921. 
Lake (K.) Landmarks in the history of early Christianity. 

8| X 5f in. pp. X + li"- 1920. 
Meyer (E.) Unsprung und Anfange des Christentums. 3 vols. 

91 >; 6} in. pp. xii + 490 (av. per voL). Stuttgart. 1924. 


Byzantine 

Stein (E.) Geschichte des spatrbmischen Reiches. I. Vom romischen 
zum byzantinischen Staate. — 284-476 n. Chr. 

9|' X 61 in. pp. xxii -j- 590. Vienna. 1928. 
Geffcken (J.) Der Au.sgang des griechisch-romischen Heidentums. 

8 X in. pp. 346. Heidelberg. 1920. 
Byron (R.) The Byzantine Achievement. 

9 ,X 5| in. pp. xiii -j- 346 -b 16 plate.s. 1929. 
Ostrogorsky (G.) Studien zur Geschichte des byzantinischen Bilder- 
streites. 9^ X 6J in. pp. 113. Breslau. 1929. 

Runciman (S.) The Emperor Romanus Lecapenus and his reign. 

9 X 6 in. PI), vi -b 275. Cambridge. 1929. 
Id. Another copy. 

Seeck (0.) Regesten der Kaiser und Papste fiir die Jahre 311 bis 
476 n. Chr. 

12 X 91 in. pp. X -b 487. Stuttgart. 1919. 


MODERN GREECE 

Heyd (W.) Histoire du commerce du Levant an moyen-age. 2 vols. 

91 X 61 in. ])p. xxiv -b 677 (av. per voL). Leip.sic. 1923. 
Firmin-Didot (A.) Aide Manuce et THellenisme a Yenise. 

9 X SJ in. pp. l.xviii -b 646. Paris. 1875. 
Gennadius (J.) 'O Mopojivris rfeAoTrovvticTcp xa'i sv ’A9T|vai5, 
168.5-1688. 

9j X 6|- in. pp. 36. Athens. 1929. 


Howe (S, G.) Letters and Journals of Samuel Gridloy Howe. The 
Greek Revolution. 

9 X 6} in. pp. xviii -b 419. 1906. 
Gamba (P.) A narrative of Lord Byron’s last journey to Greece. 

9 5J in. pp. xii + .307. 1825. 

Millingen (J.) Memoirs of the Affairs of Greece . . . with various 
anecdotes relating to Lord Bvron. 

9,''6in. pp. xi-b3.38. 18.31. 

Stanhope (L.) Greece in 1823 ami 1824. 

9 X 5| in. pp. xii -b 575. 1825. 
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Moltke (H. von) Briefe iiber Zustande und Begebenlieiten ia der 
Tiirkei aus den Jahren 1835 bis 1839. 

8f X 6|: in. pp. Ixxvii -{- vi -|- 546. Berlin. 1893. 
Reinach (T.) Un recit inedit de la ceremonie de Trezeiie (1827). 
[Rev. des etude.s grecques, xix.] 

10 -f- 61 in. pp. 4. Paris. 1906. 


Bikelas (D.) La Grece byzantine et moderne. 

sf X 5f in. pp. viii + d35. Paris. 1893. 
Burrows (R. M.) The unity of the Greek Race. [Contemporary 
Review, 1919.] 91 < 6 in. pp. 12. 1919. 

Douglas (F. S. N.) An Essay on certain points of resemblance between 
the Ancient and Modern Greeks. 

81 X 51 in. pp. 198. 1813. 


Bourdon (G.) Hellas and t'nredeenied Hellenism. 

9| X 6| in. pp. 68. New York. 1920. 
Dieterich (K.) Hellenism in Asia Minor. 

9| X 6J in. pp. 70. New York. 1918. 
Greece. The Greek MTiite Book. Supplementary Diplomatic Docu- 
ments, 1913-1917, dealing with the Greco-Serbian Treaty 
and the Germano-Bulgarian invasion of Macedonia. 

91 X 61 in. pp. XX -|- 105. New York. 1919. 

Loverdos (S.) 'O MriTpo-rroAiTris Ipupv-qs XpuCTOoropos. 

8,j X 7 in. pp. 221. Athens. 1929. 
Venizelos (E.) Greece before the Peace Congress of 1919. 

9J X 61 in. pp. 36. New York. 1919. 
Moschona (J. E.) Ta ScoSsKa vriaia Kal to vriai Tfjg TTaipias. 

91 X 7 in. pp. 62. Athens. 1928. 


Gennadius (J.) A sketch of the History of Education in Greece. 

[World Federation of Education Associations Conference in 
Edinburgh, 1925.] 

81 X 51 in. pp. 47. Edinburgh. 1925. 
Fauriel (C,) Chants populaires de la Grece moderne. 2 vols. 

8| X 51 in. pp. cxliv -|- 397 (av. per vol.). Paris. 1824. 
Lamber (J.) Poetes grecs contemporains. 

71 X 5 in. pp. lii 303. Paris. 1881. 

Moschona (J. E.) ’Ayduss. 

8 X 6 in. pp. 95. Athens. 1929. 

To fipepoAoyiov toO ©ocvotou. 

7x5 in. pp. xix -j- 685. 1927. 
Passow (A.) TpayoOSia pcopaiKd. 

9 X 5| in. pp. xi + 650. Leipsic. 1860. 
Stamnopoulos (J.) BoAtes ’OvopoToAoyiKEs. 

81 X 5f in. pp. 328. Athens. 1929. 


Petrides (P. J.) Greek Folklore and Greek Mu.sic. 

10 X 71 in. pp. 42. 1919. 

Hasluck (M.) The Basil-Cake of the Greek New Year. [Folk-lore, 
xxxviii.] 81 X 51 in. pp. 35. 1927. 
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TOPOGRAPHY, EXCAVATION, ETC. 

Maps 

Kromayer-Veith. Schlachten-Atlas zur Antiken Kriegsgeschichte 
(V*®. Liefernng). 

Greek ii. 

Roman iii. 

16x101 in. 41 columns + 6 sheets. Leipsic. 1929. 
Touring Club Italiano. La Riviera di Levante da Genova a Sestri. 
1 : 50,000. 

■ II Cervino e il Monte Rosa. 1 : 50,000. 

Roman Britain (2nd edition). 16 miles to one inch. 

Southampton. 1928. 

GenemI Levantine Travel 

Sandys (G.) Travells. 12 X 71 in. pp. 240. 1670. 

Dalton (R.) Antiquities and Views in Greece and Egypt. 

211 X 141 in. pp. 13 + 79 engravings. 1791. 
Stephanopoli (D. and N.) Voyage on Greco pendant les annees 1797 
et 1798. 2 vols. 

8 X 5 in. pp. xvi + 300 (av. per vol.). 1800. 
Pouqueville (F.-C.-H.-L.) Voyage de la Grece. 6 vols. 

9 X 5| in. pp. Ixxviii + 516 (av. per vol.). Paris. 1826. 
Bikdlas (D.) De Nicopolis a Olympic. 

7} X 4| in. pp. 298. Paris. 1885. 
Smith (R. Elsey) Report of a Tour in Greece and Cyprus. [R.I.B.A. 

Transactions, 1890.] Ill x 9 in. pp. 32. 1890. 

FreshQeid (E. H.) Cellae Trichorae and other Christian Antiquities 
in Sicily, Calabria, North Africa and Sardinia. 2 vols. 

9-| X 6]- in. pp. xviii -j- 154 (av. per vol.). 1913. 
Hutton (E.) A glimpse of Greece. 

9 X 5f in. pp. xii + 324. 1928. 


Holland (H.) Greece, etc. (A sketch book.) 91 114 in. 

Eastern Area 

Stein (A.) On .\]exander’s Track to the Indus. 

9.4 X 6| in. pp. xvi + 182. 1929. 
Lynch (H. F, B.) Armenia. 2 vols. 

9| X 7 in. pp. xiii + 490 (av. per vol.). 1901. 


Miletus. Milet : Ergebnisse dcr Au'^grabungen u. Untersuchungen 
seit dem .Jahre 1899. Ed. T. Wiegand. ” 

Vol. I^ (ix). Thermen iind Paliistren. By A. von Gerkan and F. 
Krischen 

14 104 in. pp. 196 + 43 plates. Berlin. 1928. 

Pcrgamon. Reix.4CH (T.) Les origincs do la ville de Pergame. 
[Rev. historique, 1886.] 

9f X 6,1 in. pp. 15. Paris. 1886. 
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McPherson (D.) Antiquities of Kertch, and Eesearclies in the Cim- 
merian Bosphorus. [Copy formerly belonging to Miss 
Florence Nightingale.] 

14f X llj in. pp. xiv + 130. 1857. 
Grelot. Eelation nouvelle d’un voyage de Constantinople. 

61 X 3f in. pp. X 371. Paris. 1681. 


Cyprus Monuments. Annual report of the Curator of Ancient Monu- 
ments, 1928. 81 X 51 in. pp. 12. Nicosia. 1929. 

Power (E.) The Ancient Gods and Language of Cyprus revealed by 
the Accadian Inscriptions of Amathus. [Biblica, 10.] 

10 X 61 in. pp. 40. Eome. 1929. 


Chios. ZoLOTAs (G. I.) 'loTopla tt]s Xlou. Ill (2). 

10 X 7 in. pp. xvi -f 999. Athens. 1928. 
Delos. Exploration archeologique de Delos. [Ecole franfaise 
d’Athenes.] 

XI. Les Sanctuaires et les Cultes du Mont Cynthe, by A. Plassart. 

141 X 111 in- PP- 319 + 6 plates. Paris. 1928. 
Rhodes. Clara Ehodos : studi e materiali, pubblicati a cura dell’ 
Istituto storico-archeologico di Eodi. [From Yol. I. 1928.] 
12 X 8f in. pp. 191. Ehodes. In Progress. 

Southern Area 

Broughton (T. R. S.) The Eomanization of Africa Proconsularis. 

81 X 5| in. pp. viii -|- 233. Baltimore. 1929. 
Algeria. Musees et collections archeologiques de I’Algerie et de la 
Tunisie. 14 X 11 in. Paris. 

Lambese, Musee de. By E. Cagnat. 

pp. 89 -f 7 plates. 1895. 

Louvre, Musee Africain du. Bv A. Heron de Yillefosse. 

Text 28 pp. 1921. 
Plates 19 (loose). 1906. 

Timgad, Musee de. By A. Ballu and E. Cagnat. 

pp. 44 -f- xiv plates. 1903. 


Alexandria. La societe archeologique d’Alexandrie. Guemard (G.) 
Aventuriers Mameluks d’Egypte. 

101 X 61 in. pp. 43. [1928.] 

Breccia (E.) Etiam pericre ruinae? [Bull, de la Soc. Arch. 

d’Alexandrie, No. 23.] 

91 X 6J in. pp. 17. Alexandria. 1928. 

Clarke (E. D.) The ‘ Tomb of Alexander.’ [an Egyjttian 

sarcophagus found at Alexandria.] 

10 X 8-]- in. pp. 160. Cambridge. 1805. 

Saqqarah. Cairo. Service des Antiquites de TEgypte. Fouilles a 
Saqqarah. Lo Ma.stabat Faraoun. By G. Jequier. 

13] X lOf in. pp. .37. Cairo. 1928. 

Fouilles a Saqqarah. La Pyramide d’Oudjebten. By G. Jequier. 

13] X lOf in. pp. 31. Cairo. 1928. 
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Greece 

Keramopoullos, A. D. Oi ’Axotioi koi oi Acopiels ev MccKeSovia. 
[‘EAATiviKd, B'.] 

9i X 6 i in. pp. 10. Athens. 1929. 

Olynthus. Robixsox (D. M.) A preliminary report on the Excava- 
tions at Olynthos. [A.J.A., 1929.] 

9j- X 6 in. pp. 21. 1929. 

Salone, Eecherches a. Vol. I. [Fondation Eask-0rsted.] 

15f X 12^ in. pp. 195. Copenhagen. 1928. 
Tanagra. Wolters (P.) Das spartanische Siegesdenkmal der 
Schlacht bei Tanagra. [Philologus. 84.] 

81 X 51 in. pp. 15. 1929. 

Trebeniste. Keramopoullos (A. D.) ‘H dpxaiKii V 6 Kp 6 TroAi 5 toO 
Tpep-rrsuicrre irapd ttiv Alpvr|v Tfjs ’AxpiSos. [’Apxcno- 
AoyiKp ’E(pr)p£pi 5 , 1927-1928.] 

12 X 9 in. pp. 72. Athens. 1929. 


Doerpfeld (W.) Fiinfter Brief iiber Lenkas-Ithaka. 

9J X in. pp. 47. 1909. 


Wordsworth (C.) Athens and Attica. 

8 J X 5| in. pp. xii -f 285. 1836. 
Lucas (R. C.) Remarks on the Parthenon. 

X 5|- in. pp. 61. Salisbury. 1845. 
Noack (F.) Eleusis : Die Baugeschichtliche Entvicklung des Heilig- 
tumes. Textband. 131 X 101 in. pp. 334 + 112 figs. 

TnJ'eln. 43 plates (.separate). Berlin. 1927. 


Mycenae, Evaxs (A.) The Shaft Graves and Bee-hive Tombs of 
Mycenae. 9|- x 71 in. pp. xi + 93. 1929. 

Sicyon. Skalet (C. H.) Ancient Sicyon, with a Prosopographia 
Sicyonia. [Johns Hopkins Studies in Archaeology, No. 3.] 
91 X 61 in. pp. 223 and 17 plates. Baltimore. 1928. 

Triphylia. Valmix (N. T.) Continued Explorations in Ea.stern 
Triphvlia. [Bull, de la Soc. R. de Lettres de Lund, 1927- 
28.] 

91 X 6 f in. pp. 54 + 14 plates. Lund. 1928. 

ZygOUries. Blegex (C. IV.) Zygouries : A prehistoric settlement in 
the valley of Cleonae. 

12 X 9 in. pp. ix + 227. Cambridge, Mass. 1928. 

Italy 

Guida d’ltalia del Touring Club Italiano. Italia Meridionale III, 
Campania, Basilicata e Calabria. 

6 |- X 41 in. pp. 811. Milan. 1928. 

Guida itineraria delle strade di grande communicazione dell’ 

Italia. Italia Settentrionale, 1. 

6 X 4 in. pp. 262. Milan. 1927. 

Italia Settentrionale, II. 

6 X 4 in. pp. 330. Milan. 1928. 
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Maciver (D. Randall-) Italy before the Romans. 

X 4:f in. pp. 159. Oxford. 1928. 
Nissen (H.) Italische Landeskunde. 3 vols. 

X 5| in. pp. iv -j- .523 (av. per vol.). Berlin. 1883. 

Lanciani (R.) Pagan and Christian Rome. 

9i X 6f in. pp. ix + 374. 1892. 

Loewy (E.) Orazio ed ara pacis. [Atti del 1. Congresso Xazionale di 
studi Romani, vi.] 

9| X 6| in. pp. 6. Rome. 1928. 
Lubbock (P.) Roman Pictures. 8] x 6 in. pp. 221. 1923. 

Lugli (G.) The Classical Monuments of Rome and its Vicinity. Vol. I. 
The ■’ Zona Areheologica.’ 

64 X 4J in. pp. 463. Rome. 1929. 
Middleton (J. H.) Ancient Rome in 1888. 

8J X 6 in. pp. xxvi + 522. Edinburgh. 1888. 
Nibby (A.) Le Mure di Roma disegnate da Sir William Gell. 

8| X 54 in. pp. xi + 396. Rome. 1820. 
Plainer (S. B.) and Ashby (T.) A topographical dictionary of 
ancient Rome. 

9| X 64 in. pp. xxiii 608. Oxford. 1929. 


Lanciani (R.) Wanderings in the Roman Campagna. 

94 X 7 in. pp. xiii + 378. 1909. 
Hallam (G. H.) Horace’s Farm in the Hills. [Discovery, 1929.] 

llxSfiii. p.‘l. 1929. 
CaspersZ (A.) On Motoring in Horace’s Country. 

74 X 5 in. pp. 2. 1928. 


Bologna. Guida del Museo civico di Bologna. 

7 X 4| in. pp. 247. Bologna. 1923. 
Chiusi, Guida di. Bv L. Giometti and G. di Cocco. 

7 X 44 in. pp. xi + 143. 1910. 
Ermena. Rossi (L. M.) II tempio della Pace in val d’Ermena. 

8J X 64 in. pp. xii -f- 368. Milan. 1914. 


Mauceri (L.) II castello Eurialo nella storia e nell’ arte. 

114 X 8 in. pp. 58. Rome. 1928. 

Gaul 

Deglatigny (L.) Documents et notes archeologiques. 2 fasc. 

10 X 64 in. pp. 58 (av. per fasc.). Rouen. 1925-27. 

Notes sur le temple gallo-romain de Saint Ouen de Thouber- 

ville, et sur un ex-voto en bronze du Museo de Rouen. 

10 X 64 in. pp. 22. Rouen. 1922. 

Alesia. Guide du visiteur a Alesia. 

10 X 64 in. pp. 63. Le Puy-en-Velay. 
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Angers. Inventaire du Miisee d’Antiquites Saint- Jean et Toussaint. 
Par V. Godard-Faultrier. 

9 X 5J in. pp. 595. Angers. 1884. 
Maconnais, Le. Jeantox (G.) Le llaconnais Gallo-Komain. 

Region de Cluny — Region de Tourmis — Region de Macon. 
91 X 61 in. pp. 65 (av. per part). Macon. 1926, 1927. 
Nimes et le Gard pittoresque. 

X 5-1 in. pp. 81. Nimes. 1926. 

Normandy. Yesly (L. de) Les Fana on petits temples gallo-romain.s 
de la region Normande. 

10 X 61 in. pp. 170. Rouen. 1909. 
Riviera and Rhone. Hall (W. H. Bullock) The Romans on the 

Riviera and the Rhone. 

9 X 6 in. pp. X 194. 1898. 

St. Germain. Musee des Antiquites Nationales, Chateau de Saint- 
Germain-en-Laye. La verrerie. Par R. Lantier. 

9i X 7J in. pp. 16 -j- 36 separate plates. Paris. 1929. 
Sens. JuLLiOT (G.) Inscriptions et Monuments du Musee gallo- 
romain de Sens. Text and Plates. 

131 X 101 in. pp. 148. Sens. 1898. 

Sens, Bulletin de la Societe Archeologique de. xxi. 

81 X 51 in. pp. Ixii + 103. Sens. 1904. 
Strasbourg. Petit guide illustre du Musee prehistorique et gallo- 
romain et du Musee lapidaire. 

81 X 5-^ in. pp. 34. Strasbourg. 1927. 

Forrer (R.) Strasbourg-Argentorate : prehistorique, gallo- 

romain et merovingien. 2 vols. 

111 X 7J in. pp. 812. Strasbourg. 1927. 


Spain 

Numantia. Schultex {A.) Numantia IV. Die Lager bei Renieblas. 
Text and Atlas. 

12|- X 10 in. pp. ,xix -f- 309. Munich. 1929. 
Tarragona. Catalogo del Mu,seo arqueologico de Tarragona. 

10 X 61 in. pp. xxxvi 335. Tarragona. 1894. 


Germany, etc, 

Bliimlein (C.) Bilder aus dem romisch-germanischen Kulturleben. 

lOJ X 8 in. ' pp. 122. Munich. 1926. 


Bonn. Provinzialnuiscuni, Bonn. Jahresbericht 1927 vom 1 Apr. 
1927 bis 31 Marz 1928. [Bonner Jahrb. 133.] 

101 X 8 in. pp. 42. Bonn. 1929. 
Koeln. Fre.mersdorf (F.) Die Denkmiller des romischen Koln. I. 

8|- X 51 in. pp. 13 -j- 150 plates. Berlin. 1928. 
Mayen. Oelm.\xx (F.) Ein gallo-romischer Bauernhof bei Mayen. 
[Bonner Jahrb., 133.] 

10^ X 7J in. pp. 102. Bonn. 1929. 
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Central Europe 

Carnuntum. Fiihrer durcli Carnuntum. W. Kubitschek und S. 

Frankfurter. 7f X 5J in. pp. 198. Vienna. 192.3. 
Toszeg. Chilbe (V. Gordon) Xouvelles fouillos au Lapos Halom 
pres de Toszeg (Hongrie). [Revue des Mu.sees et collections 
archeologiques, No. 13, 1928.] 

lOf X 11 in. pp. 3. 1928. 

NeuchStel. Meabtis (G.) Bronzes antiques du Canton de Neuchatel. 

9i X 61 in. pp. 55. Neuchatel. 1928. 

Roman Britain 

Home (G.) Life in Roman Britain. [B.B.C. Talks and Lectures.] 

81x51 in. pp. 31. 1928. 
Gary (M.) La Grande-Bretagne Rornaine. [Rev. historique, clix.] 

91 X 6| in. pp. 24. Paris. 1929. 


Mothersole (J.) In Roman Scotland. 

71 X 5} in. pp. xiii 4- 282. 1927. 
Sitwell (W.) The Border from a soldier’s point of view. 

81 X 5J in. pp. ix + 278. Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 1927. 


Albury. Winbolt (S. E.) Excavations at Farley Heath, Albury, 
1926. [Surrey Archaeological Collections, 1927.] 

81x51 in. pp. 20. 1927. 

Bath. Catalogue of Roman remains, compiled by A. J. Taylor. 

7|x4|in. pp. 52. Bath. 1928. 

Caerhun. Reynolds (P. K. Baillie) Kanovium Excavation Com- 
mittee. Excavations on the site of the Roman Fort at 
Caerhun, 1927. [Archacologia Cambrensis, 1927.] 

81 X 51 in. pp. 41. 1927. 

Cardiff. \V heeler (R. E. M.) Roman buildings and earthwork.s on 
the Cardiff racecourse. 

81 X 5-1 in. pp. 31 -|- 17 figs. Cardiff. 1925. 

ChedWOrth. The Roman I'illa. 

7 X 41 in. pp. 36. Gloucester. 1928. 

Cirencester. Guide to the Corinium Museum. 

81 X 51 in. pp. 48. Cirencester. 1922. 

Crambeck. Coeder (P.) The Roman Pottery at Crambeck. Castle 
Howard. [Roman Maltou and District, Report No. 1.] 
f'f X 6] in. pp. 45. York. 1928. 

Edinburgh. A short Guide to the National Museum of Antiquities of 
Scotland. 81 X 5-1 in. pp. 23. Edinburgh. 1926. 

Eskdale. Collingwood (R. 6.) Roman Eskdale. 

81 X 51 in. pp. 51. Whitehaven. [1929.] 

Haceby (near Grantham), Excavation of Roman Villa at. 

6|- X 4 in. pp. 11. Sleaford. [1929.] 

Kilpatrick, Old. Miller (S. N.) The Roman Fort at Old Kil- 
jiatrick. 9 X 7 in. pp. xvii 63, Glasgow. 1928. 

Leicester. Dare (M. P.) The Cemeteries of Roman Leicester. 
[Trans. Leicester.shire Arch. Soc., 1927.] 

lOJ X 61 in. pp. 25. Leicester. 1927. 
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Lincoln. Eoman antiquities in the City and County Museum. 5 
parts. By Arthur Smith. 

8J X in. pp. 10 (av. per part). Lincoln. 1908-1.3. 

Coins of the Roman period found in Lincolnshire. 1 parts. 

By Arthur Smith. [Lincolnshire Notes and Queries.] 

8i X 5| in. pp. 32. Lincoln. 1910^11. 

London. An Inventory of the Historical Monuments in London. 

Vol. III. Roman London. [Royal Commission on Hi.storical 
Monuments.] 11 X 8| in. pp. xxi -|- 207. 1928. 

Guildhall Museum. Catalogue of the collection of London 

Antiquities. S^XSjin. pp. x+lll+lOO plates. 1908. 

L'niversity College. Catalogue of an exhibition of recent 

archaeological discoveries in the British Isles. 

8x61 in. pp. 28. 1929. 

Margidunum. Oswald (F.) Margidunum. [Transactions of the 
Thoroton Society, xxxi.] 81 X 51 in. pp. 56. 1927. 

Ospringe. Catalogue of the Roman Relics in the Maison Dieu Museum. 
With 2 supplements. [Archaeologia Cantiana, 1925-27.] 

81 X 51 in. pp. 66. 1925-27. 

Otford. Report of the Excavation Committee of the Sevenoaks 
Society on the Roman site at Otford. 

81 X 51 in. pp. 12. Ashford. 1928. 

Ribchester. Hopkinsox (J. H.) Roman Fort at Ribchester. 3rd 
edition revised and enlarged by D. Atkinson. 

8| X 51 in. pp. 35. Manchester. 1928. 

Roman Wall, etc. Bruce (J. C.) The Hand-book to the Roman 
Wall. 8th edition. (Third impression.) 

71 X 5 in. pp. 284. Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 1927. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Roman inscriptions and sculptures be- 
longing to the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. R. G. Collingwood. 

9x 5f in. pp. 76. Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 1923. 

-4 Guide to the Castle of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Part I. 

The Keep. Part II. The Black-Gate Museum and Heron 
Pit. By Parker Brewis. 

7|x5in. pp. 32 each part. Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 1927. 

Brewis (P.) Notes on the Roman Wall at Denton Bank, Great 

Hill and Heddon-on-the-Wall, Northumberland. [Arch. 
Ael., 4th Series, vol. iv.] 

81 X 51 in. pp. 13. Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 1927. 

North of England Excavation Committee. The Second Report 

for the years 1926-1928. 81 X 5|- in. pp. 22. 1929. 

Silchester. Reading Public Museum and Art Gallery. A short guide 
to the Silchester Collection. 

81 X 51 in. pp. 40. Reading. 1927. 

Woodchester. Baddeley (St. C.) The Roman pavement at Wood- 
chester. [Trans, of the Bristol and Glouce.stershire Arch. 
Soc. xliii.] 81 X 51 in. pp. 22. 1926. 

York. Yorkshire Philosophical Society. A Description of the 
Ancient, Mediaeval and Modern Buildings pre.served in the 
Society's Grounds. X 51 in. pp. 8. York. 

May (T.) The Roman Pottery in York Museum. [Yorkshire 

Philosophical Society’s Reports 1908-1911.] 

X 6 in. pp. 99. 1908-11. 
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ANTIQUITIES 

SeyUert (0.) A Dictionary of Classical Antiquities revised and edited 
by H. Nettleship and J. E. Sandj’s. 

10 X 8 in. pp. V + 706. 1891 . 

Mueller (I. von) Handbueh der Altertum.s\vi.ssenscbaft neu heraus- 
gegeben von W. Otto. 

I. iv. 1. Palaeographie. (1) Griechische Palaeograpbie. W. 
Schubart. 10 X 6»- in. pp. 181:. Munich. 1925. 

IV. iii. 2. Heerwesen u. Kriegfiihrung der Gricclien u. Eomer. 
J. Kromayer und G. Veith. 

10 X 6J in. pp. ix -{- 649. Munich. 1928. 

Id. Another copy. 

V. i. 2. Geschichte der Mathematik und Naturwlssenschaften in 

Altertum. I. L. Heiberg. 

10 X 61 in. pp. 121. Munich. 1925. 
VII. i. 1. Edd. W. Schmid und O. Staehlin. Geschichte der 
griechischen Literatur. 1. Die Klassische Periode der gr. 
Lit. von W. Schmid. 1. Die gr. Lit. vor der attischen 
Hegemonic. 

9| X 6| in. pp. xiv -f 805. Munich. 1929. 

British Museum. Guide to the Department of Greek and Eoman 
Antiquities. (6th edition.) 

8i X 54 in. pp. viii -I- 205. 1928. 

Panofka (Th.) Manners and Customs of the Greeks. 

Ilf X 9 in. pp. V + 40. 1849. 

Ziebarth (E.) Beitrage zur Geschichte des Secraubs und Seehandels 
im alten Griechenland. 

Ilf X 7f in. pp. 148. Hamburg. 1929. 
Id. Another copy. 

Hasebroek (J.) Staat und Handel im alten Griechenland, 

9| X 64 in. pp. viii + 200. 1928. 

Vries (M. de) Pallake. 

94 X 6f in. pp. 70. Amsterdam. 1927. 
Birt (Th.) Das antike Buchwe.sen in seinem Verhaltniss zur Litteratur. 

8| X 6 in. pp. vii -j- 518. Berlin. 1882. 

Basil I. The Procheiros Homos. A Manual of Eastern Eoman Law. 
Translated by E. H. Freshfield. 

8| X 5f in. pp. xii + 172. Cambridge. 1928. 
Id. Another copy. 

Girard (P. F.) Manuel elementaire de droit romain. 

8f X 54 in. pp. xiv -|- 1158. Paris. 1924. 
Girard (P. F.) Textes de droit romain. 

74 X 5f in. pp. XV -|- 926. Paris. 1923. 
Kariowa (0.) Eomische Eechtsgesehichte. 2 vols. 

9f X 7 in. pp. vii + 1224 (av. per vol.). Leipsic. 1885-1901. 
Liebenam (W.) Stadteverwaltung im romischen Kaiserreiche. 

8f X 5| in. pp. xviii + 577. Leipsic. 1900. 
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Friedlaender (L.) Darstellungen aus der Sittengesehiclite Roms, 
loth edition. -1 vols. 

10 X in. pp. xiv + 395 (av. per voL). Leipsic. 1923. 


Rose (H. J.) A Handbook of Greek Mythology, including its exten- 
sion to Rome. 9 X 6 in. pp. viii -f 363. 1928. 

Id. Another copy. 

Koets (P. J.) AeiaiSaipovia. 

9i X 6|- in. pp. x 110. Purmerend. 1929. 
Desonay (F.) La reve hellenique chez les poetes parnassiens. 

10 X 6J in. pp. 429. Paris. 1928. 
Luria (S.) Studien zur Geschichte der antiken Traumdeutung. 

10 X 71 in. pp. ca. 60. 1928. 
Brinkmann (H.) Zum Unsprung des liturgischen Spieles. 

91 X 71 in. pp. 40. Bonn. 1929. 
Lowe (J. E.) Magic in Greek and Latin Literature. 

74 X 5 in. pp. vi 4- 136. Oxford. 1929. 
Boissier (G.) La Religion roiuaine d’Auguste aux Antonins. 2 vols. 
7th edition. 

74 X 54 in. pp. xiv 407 (av. per vol.). Paris. 


Nock (A. D.) Early Gentile Christianity and its Hellenistic back- 
ground. [From ‘The Trinity and the Incarnation.'] 

84 X 5| in. pp. 106. 1928. 

Reitzenstein (R.) Die Yorgeschichte der chri.stlichen Taufe. 

9 >C 6 in. pp. vii -j- 399. Berlin and Leipsic. 1929. 


Fotheringham (J. K.) The Indebtedness of Greek to Chaldaean 
astronomy. [The Observatory, 1928.] 

84 X 54 in. pp. 15. 1928. 

Neugebauer (0.), Stenzel (J.) and foeplitz (0.) Quellen und 
Studien zur Geschichte der Mathematik. Abt. B. Studien 
I> L 10 X 6| in. pp. 112. Berlin. 1929. 

ART 

Ebersolt (J.) Orient et Occident. 

Ill X 9 in. pp. 119. Paris and Brussels. 1928. 
Miller (W.) Daedalus and Thespis. 

11} X 7J in. pp. viii-f .329. New York. 1929. 
Schnaase (C.) Geschichte der bildeiiden Kunste bei den Alten. 3 
vols. in 2. 

94 X 64 in. pp. xvii -[- 536 (av. per vol). Diisseldorf. 1869. 

Strong (E.) Art in Ancient Rome. 2 vols. 

7 X 5 in. pp. .xii -f 210 (av. per vol.). 1929. 

Architecture 

Robertson (D. S.) A Handbook of Greek and Roman Architecture. 

94 X 64 in. pp. xxiv -[- 406. Cambridge. 1929. 

Id. Another copy. 

Id. A third copy. 
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Andrae (W.), Fabrieius (E.) and Lehmann-Hartleben (K.) 

Stadtebau. [Sonderabdruck aus Pauly-Wissowa.] 

9i X 6'!^ in. pp. 76. Stuttgart. 1929. 
Penrose (F. C.) On the results of an examination of the Orientations 
of a number of Greek temples. [Phil. Trans. Roval Soc., 
1893.] 12 X 9 in. pp. 30. ' 1893. 

Spampani (G.) and Antonini (C.) II Vignola illmstrato. 

13i X 9 in. pp. 58 xxviii. Rome. 1770. 
Studniczka (F.) Das Wesen des Tuskanisehen Tempelbaus. [Die 
Antike, IV.] 11 X 81 in. pp. 49. [1928.] 

Loewy (E,) Die Anfange des Triumphbogens. 

144 X 11 in. pp. 40. Vienna. 1928. 
Noack (F.) Triumph und Triumphbogen. [Bibliothek Warburg, V.] 

X 6^ in. pp. 55. Leipsic. 1928. 

Id. Another copy. 


Sculpture 


Lawrence (A. W.) Classical Sculpture. 

X 54 in. pp. 419. 1929. 


Id. Another copy. 

Mach (E. von) University Prints. Series A : — Greek and Roman 
Sculpture. 

8 X 54 in. pp. 38 + 500 plates. Boston. 1916. 
Lamb (W.) Greek and Roman Bronzes. 

9 X 6 in. pp. xxiii + 261 and 96 plates. 1929. 
Richter (G. M. A.) The sculpture and sculptors of the Greeks. 

124 X 9 in. pp. xxix+ 242 -(- 767 figs. Yale. 1929. 


Berlin, Staatliche Museen. Katalog der griechischen Skulpturen des 
fiinften tind vierten Jahrhunderts v. C'hr. Von C. Bliimel. 

13 X 11 in. pp. 80. Berlin. 1928. 

British Museum. Catalogue of Sculpture. Vol. I. Part I. Pre- 
hellenic and Early Greek. Bv F. X. Prvce. 

10 X 74' in. pp. viii 214. 1928. 

Constantinople Museum. Meisterwerke der turkischen Museen zu 
Konstantinopel. I. GriechLsche und romischo Skulpturen 
des antiken Museums. 

14 X 11 in. pp. 48. Berlin and Leipsic. 1928. 

Geneva. Deoxxa (W.) Bronzes du Musec de Geneve [Rev. Arch., 
1912.] 10 X 64 in. pp. 12. Paris. 1912. 

Munich. WoLTEES (P.) Funfzig Meisterwerke der Glyptothek Konig 
Ludwigs I. [Paul Wolters zum lOsten Geburtstag darge- 
bracht.] Von J. Sieveking und Von C. Weickert. 

16 X 12 in. pp. 10 4- 50 jdates. Munich. 1928. 

Melchett Collection. Stroxg (E.) Catalogue of the Greek and 
Roman Antiques in the possession of the Rt. Hon. Lord 
Melchett. 

14 X lOf in. pp. X -(- 55. Oxford. 1928. 


Mueller (V.) Friihe Plastik in Grieehenland und Vorderasien. 

12 X 9 in. pp. X 247. Augsburg. 1929. 
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Beule (M.) Histoire de I’art grec avant Pericles. 

X 5 in. pp. Wi. Paris. 1870. 

Hauser (F.) Polyklets Diadumenos. [Jahre.slieft des Oest. ArcL. 

Inst, viii.] llj X 81 in. pp. 10. Vienna. 1905. 

[Alinari.] La scultura ellenistica : Pergamo. 

6f X 41 in. pp. 34. Florence. 1924. 


Moebius (H.) Die Omamente der griechischen Grabstelen. 

Ilf X 9f in. pp. 97 + 72 plates. Berlin. 1929. 
Arvanitopoulos (A. S,) rpoiTTai orfiAai AripriTpictSos-TTocyaadSv. 

171 X 13 in. pp. 179 + 10 plates. Atbens. 1928. 


Essen (C. C. Van) Chronologic van de romeinsche Sculptuur tijdens 
de Kepubliek. [Med. van bet Nederlandsch Hist. Inst, 
te Rome viii.] 9 X 6 in. pp. 32. The Hague. 1928. 
Ingholt (H.) Studier over Palmyrensk Skulptur. 

Ilf X 8f in. pp. 160. Copenhagen. 1928. 

Portraits 

Bellorio (P.) Vcterum illustrium philosophorum poetarum rhetorum 
et oratorum imagines. 

131 X 9 in. pp. 125. Rome. 1685. 
Studniczka (F.) Die Anfange der Griechischen Bildniskunst. [Zeit- 
schrift fiir bildende Kunst.] 121 X 91 in. pp. 14. 

Loewy (E.) Das Bildnis des Demosthenes. [Belvedere, 1928, No. 

64.] 12 X 9 in. pp. 3. 1928. 

Poulsen (F.) Portratstudien in norditalienischen Provinzmuseen. 

9-1 X 6 in. pp. 81. Copenhagen. 1928. 

Vases 

Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum. Denmark, HI. Copenhagen : Nat. 
Mus., 3. By Chr. Blinkenberg and K. F. Johansen. 

13 X 10 in. pp. 36 48 plates. 

France, VIII. Musee du Louvre, 5. By E. Pettier. 

13 X 10 in. pp. 52 + 52 plates. 

Great Britain, Y. British Mu.seum, 4. By H. B. Walters. 

13 X 10 in. pp. 22. 1929. 


Beazley (J. D.) Greek Vases in Poland. 

Ill X 9 in. pp. xvi + 87 + 32 plates. 1928. 
Hallam (G. H.) Collection of ancient pottery, presented to Shrews- 
bury School by G. H. Hallam, Esq. 

81 X 51 in. pp. 5. Shrewsbury. 1927. 


Price (E. R.) East Greek pottery ; orientalizing style. [Union 
Academique Internationale : Classification des ceramiques 
antiques, 13.] 9 X 51 in. pp. 41. Paris. 1928. 

Beazley (J. D.) Attic Black-Figure : a sketch. [Brit. Acad. 

Proc. xiv.] 10 X 6f in. pp. 50 + 16 plates. 1929. 
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Bulanda (E.) Les Thraces sur une oenochoe a figures noires. [Eos, 
31.] 9 X 6 in. pp. 6. Lvow. 1928. 

Greifenhagen (A.) Eine attische schwarzfigurige Vasengattung und 
die Darstellung des Komos ini YI. Jahrhiindert. 

8| X 5f in. pp. 101. Koenigsberg. 1929. 
Pettier (E.) Douris and tlie painters of Greek vases. 

9 X 5| in. pp. XV -f- 91. 1909. 

Hauser (F.) Xausikaa. Pyxis in Boston. [Jahre.sbeft des Oest. 
Arch. Inst, viii.] 

11-|- X 8J in. pp. 21. Vienna. 1905. 
Orosz (J.) Ulysse chez Circe, vases a F.R. de la Coll, de Laricut. 

[Eos, 31.] 9x6 in. pp. 10. Lvow. 1928. 

Knipowitsch (T.) Die Keramik roniischer Zeit aus Olbia in der 
Sammlung der Ereniitage. 

12^ X 9| in. pp. 55. Frankfurt a. M. 1929. 
Portland Vase, The. Catalogue of Sale. 

9| X 6 in. pp. 10. 1929. 


Evelein (M. A.) De romeinsche Lampen. 

12 X 9J in. pp. 76. The Hague. 1928. 

Painting 

Loewy (E.) Polygnot. Text and Illustrations (2 vols.). 

10 X 6J in. pp. 79. Vienna. 1929. 
Tarbell (F. B.) Three Etruscan painted sarcophagi. [Field Museum, 
Chicago.] 

91 X 6^ in. pp. 8 + 9 plates. Chicago. 1917. 
Beyen (H. G.) Ueber Stilleben aus Pompeji und Herculaneum. 

121 X 10 in. pp. viii + 99. The Hague. 1928. 
Id. Another copy. 

Minor Arts 

Bienkowski (P.) Les Celtes dans les arts mineurs greco-romains. 

12| X 10 in. pp. 251. Cracow. 1928. 
Fossing (P.) The Thorvaldsen Museum : Catalogue of the antique 
engraved gems and cameos. 

121 X 9 in. pp. 301. Copenhagen. 1929. 
Schiller Collection. Sammlung Baurat Schiller. IVerke antiker 
Kleinkunst. Von R. Zahn. 

Ilf X 8| in. pp. 136. Berlin. 1929. 
Wilson (T.) The golden Patera of Rennes. [Smithsonian Institution.] 
91 X 6 in. pp. 7+1 plate. Washington. 1896. 

Tillyard (H. J, W.) A Canon by Saint Cosnias. [Byzautinische 
Zeitschrift, xxviii.] 9] x bf in. pp. 13. Leipzig. 

Reading. Illustrated Guide to the Facsimile of the Bayeux Tapestry 
in the Reading Museum and Art Gallery. 

Sf X 51 in. pp. 19. Reading. 1928. 
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NUMISMATICS 

Cambridge. The Fitzwilliam Museum. Catalogue of the McClean 
collection of Greek coins. III. Asia minor, farther Asia, 
Egypt, Africa. By S. W. Grose. 
lOf X l\ in. pp. 507 and plates 249-380. Cambridge. 1929. 
Milne (J. G.) The Currency Reform of Ptolemy II. [Ancient Egypt, 
1928.] " lOJ X 7i in. pp. 3. 1928. 

The Autonomous Coinage of Smyrna. Section iii. [Num. 

Chron. 1928.] 84 X 5J in. pp. 39. 1928. 

INSCRIPTIONS 

Athens. Meeeitt (B. D.) and West (A. B.) A revision of Athenian 
tribute lists. II. [Harvard Studies, 1927.] 

8f X 5f in. pp. 53 21 plates. Harvard. 1927. 

Cyrene. Steoux (J.) and Wexgee (L.) Die Augustus-Inschrift auf 
dem Marktplatz von Kyrene. 

114 X 9 in. pp. 145. Munich. 1928. 
Damascus. Eeixach (T.) Une inscription metrique de Damas. 

[Syria, 1926.] 11 X 9 in. pp. 2. Paris. 1926. 

Delphi. Ruesch (E.) Grammatik der delphischen Inschriften. I. 
Lautlehre. 9J X 6 in. pp. xxii + 344. Berlin. 1914. 

SxrDxiczKA (F.) Zum plataischen Weihgeschenk in Delphi. 

[Festgabe zur IVinckelmannsfeier.] 

10 X 74 in. pp. 4. Leipsic. 1928. 


Vatican Museum. Guida speciale della galleria lapidaria. 

6| X in. pp. 102. Rome. 1912. 
Corte (M. della) Public Paquio Proculo. [Atti dell’ Accad. pontaniana, 
1928.] lOi X 7-} in. pp. 19. Naples. 1928. 


Ghalib (M.) Corpus pour I’etude des inscriptions turcoislamiques de 
I’Asie Mineure. 13 X 94 in. pp, 64. Angora. 1928. 

PAPYRI 

Preisendanz (K.) Papyri Graecae Magicae. Die griechischen Zauber- 
papyri. I. 9| X 64 in. pp. xii + 200. Leip.sic. 1928. 

Wenger (L.) Aus Novellenindex und Papyruswoerterbuch. 

9 X 5J in. pp. 107. Munich. 1928. 

Hunt (A. S.) A Greek Cryptogram. [Brit. Acad. Proc. xv.] 

10} X 64 in. pp. 10. 1929. 

PHOTOGRAPHS, ETC. 

Alinari. Photographs of Classical Antiquities extracted from the 
general catalogues : Italy, other than Florence, Naples and 
Borne. 10} x 8 in. pp. 27 in 41S. 

Brogi. Photographs of Clas.sical Antiquities extracted from the 
general catalogues ; Italy. 10 X 8 in. pp. 12 in MS. 

British Museum, Catalogue of photographs. Part V. Greek, 
Etruscan, and Roman Scries. Section I. Sculpture, vases, 
etc. 9| X 6 in. pp. 38. 

Selections from list of Reproductions on Sale. 

13 X 8 in. pp. 23. 
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FIFTEENTH LIST OF 

ACCESSIONS TO THE CATALOGUE OF SLIDES 

Copies of the Catalogue (with all accession lists added) may be had, price 3s. 6d., 

or interleaved, 5s. 


For information on Sets of Slides see end of this list. 


C4142 

C4143 

C4141 

C4147 

C4137 


C4242 


C4112 

04113 

04116 

04117 

04118 

04148 

04149 


04134 

04135 

04136 
02844 
02595 
02784 
02770 
02798 


B9217 

B9218 

B9219 


B4351 

B5123 

B5121 

B4352 

B4350 


Topography, Excavation, etc. 

The East. 

Ctesiphon, the great arch : detail (Dieulafoj’, v, pi. v'i). 

Nakhche-Roustem, relief (Diculafoy, v, pi. xiv). 

Sarvistan, the palace, hall B (Dieulafoy, iv, pi. v). 

Petra : ed-Der (cf. Domaszewski u. Brunnow, vol. i, p. 332, fig. 365). 

Ephesus, temple of Artemis : tho 4th-cent. temple. Re.storatiou by A. E. 
Henderson. 

Constantinople, tho hippodrome ca. 1450 (oldest knotvn drawing). 

Crete. 

Cnossos : restored view showing stepped portico (Evans, Palace, ii. (1), fig. 75). 
,, part of facade of Caravanserai, restored (id. ii (1). fig. 55). 

,, restored view of W. Porch (iJ. li (2). fig. 429). 

,, ,, ,, hall of S. propylaeum (ut. ii (2). fig. 445). 

,, ,, ,, IV. Palace wing facing Central Court (id. fig. 532). 

Eleutherna, Crete : bridge looking down-stream. 

,, ,, ,, ,, up-stream. 

Greece, etc. 

Athos, monastery of Caracallou, the court. 

,. ,, Pantocrator, the court. 

,, ,. Stavroniceta, the porch. 

Sparta, Acropolis : plan of excavations, 1924-27. 

,, theatre : plan. 

,, ,, plans and elevations of stage buddings. 

,, ,, E. retaining wall : first day of clearing. 

,. ,, retaining wall : portion E. of outer staircase, looking W. 

A". .4 Jrica. 

Dugga, model of the temple area. , 

,, model of the theatre. 

,, the temple. 

Italy. 

Capri, entrance to grotto. 

Narni, bridge of Augustus over river Xar (on the Via Flaminia). 

Palestrina, walls of Sulla's Temple of Fortune. 

Pompeii : victims of the eruption (gesso casts in situ), 

Rome, temple of Hercules on the Argentina site (1928). 


B4353 

B4354 

B9253 

B9252 


Rina, the cone. 


Roman Britain. 


Avebury from the air. 

Goathland, Yorks : uncovered length of Roman road. 
Wroxeter, steps leading down to hypocausts. 
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C4243 

C420o 

C42Cli 


C4244 

C4245 

C43ol 

C4395 

C4397 

C41o2 

C4U9 

C4120 

C4114 

C4115 

C41ol 

C4144 


C4138 

02793 

04240 

04247 

04248 

04249 
04230 
04207 
04201 
04268 
04252 

04203 
04254 
04205 

04200 

04207 
04209 
B0004 
B9224 
B9222 
B9240 
04270 

04201 

04208 
04388 

04209 
B9237 
04200 

04204 

B9221 

B9220 

B9220 

B9238 


Prehellenic. 

Silver and shell-inlay gaming board, ca. 3,500 b.c. Ur. 

Gold head-dress from Ur (shown on a modern rendering of the head of a princess 
of Ur). 

‘ Standard * in mosaic work : - scenes of Sumerian war and peace. Ur. (Cf. 
AniiquaTies Journal, 8, pi. 59). 

Cnossos, painted gesso relief of the ‘ Priest-King ’ (restored). 

Cyprus, composite vessel, ca. 3000 b.c. 

,, Early Iron Age jug. 2 \news : Jonah [?] falling from ship; ship with 
wine jars, B.M. 

Cyprus, 3 Early Iron Age jugs. Human and floral subjects, B.ISI. 
Syrio-Cypriote Jug. Early Iron Age or late Minoan, B.M. 

Bowl from Dimini (Wace and Thompson, Thessaly, p. 76, fig. 36). 

Cnossos, Fresco : blue bird rising from rocks (Evans, Palace, ii (2), pi. xi). 

,, ,, the ‘ Captain of the Blacks ’ {id. ii (2), pi. xiii). 

,, ,, monkey among papyrus stalks {id. ii (2), fig. 264). 

,, ,, floral types from House of Frescoes {id. ii (2), fig. 266). 

Terracotta head from Argissa (Wace and Thompson, Thessaly, p. 54, fig. 29). 
Engraved daggerblade. Boar hunt : bulls fighting (Evans, Palace, i, fig. 541). 

Sculpture. 

Archaic female marble head from Olympia. 

Archaic fragmentary reliefs in marble, bronze and ivory. Sparta. 

Giant in combat. Acrop. Mus. (cf. Wiegand, Porosarchitehtur, pi. 17). 

Archaic female head. Boston Mus. 

Discobolus of Myron. Terme Mus. 

The Labordo head : from cast in B.M. 

Boy extracting thorn from foot : the Berlin copy. 

Amazon. Ky Carlsberg Glyptothek. 

Head of Amazon. Rhode Island, Providence, U.S.A. 

Artemis and Iphigeneia. Xy Carlsberg Glyptothek. 

Head of Aphrodite. Petworth. 

Relief of armed seated Athena from the balustrade of temple of Xiko Apteros, Athens. 
Grave relief : maiden liolding votive statuette. Berlin Mus.* 

Hygieia from Epidaurus. Ath. Xat. Mus. 

The capital of the ‘ Dancing Ladies.’ 

Pergamone frieze : a giant seized by a lion. 

‘ Menelaus and Patroclus.’ Loggia dei Lanzi, Florence. 

Head of barbarian captive from Alexandria, B.M. 

Ares and Aphrodite : marble group found at Ostia. 

Youthful Dionysos : marble statue from Montana. 

Dionysus, late Roman lieaU in possession of W. E. F. Macmillan. 

Minotaur. Terme Mus. 

Marble head of a negro. Berlin Mus. 

Fisher boy asleep (cf. Mu^. Chiaramonti 287, Amelung, Vatican Katalog, 1, pi. 51). 
Roman relief : Aeneas ami the sow of Laurentum, B.M. 


‘ Heraclitus.’ Unknowm Greek portrait head. Xaples Mus. (Cf. Hekler, pi. 945). 
Philip the Arabian. Vatic-an. 

Pythagoras. Mus. Cap. 

Septinnus Severus. Bronze from Kythraea, Cyprus. 

Bearded marble portrait head from IMentana. 

5- •• ., profile view. 

Marble male portrait heail : found at Ostia, 

Late Roman male head from Ephesus. Kunst-hist. Mus., Vienna. 
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C4103 

C4104 

C2638 

C42G2 

C4263 

B9223 


B9226 

B9227 

B9228 

B9229 

B9230 

B9231 

B9232 

B9233 

B9234 

B9233 

02647 

02652 

BoOoo 


04396 

02788 


04358 

04154 

04155 

04156 

04352 

04353 

04354 
04394 
04389 

04355 

04356 


04360 

04357 

04362 

04363 

04364 
04368 

04365 

04359 


04361 

04392 

04366 

04367 


Bronzes. 

Archaic bronze female statuette of Acropolis type. 3 Views. 

,, ,, ,, profile to left. 

Seven small archaic bronze heads in relief. Sparta. 

Bronze head of ephebus. 5th cent. Munich. 

Bronze head of negro boy. Helenistie, Dresden. 

Bronze hermaphrodite : from Montana. 


Terracottas. 

Archaic Korai from Selinus (Not. Scav. 1920, p. 72, fig. 4). 

(id. p. 74, fig. 8). 

(id. p. 77, fig. 11). 

(id. p. 77, fig. 12). 

(id. p. 79, fig. 15). 

(id. p. 81, fig. 17). 

(id. p. 83, fig. 19). 

(id. p. 83, fig. 21). 

(id. p. 84, fig. 23). 

(id. p. 86, fig. 25). 

Six archaic terracotta heads. Sparta. 

Fragments of a T.C. plaque : Odysseus and ram. Sparta. 
Terracotta plaque : trophy with barbarian captive, B.M. 


Vases. 

Large Dipylon amphora : chariots and warriors, B.M. 

Late Geometric pyxis : chariot and horsemen. Sparta. 

Orientalising. 

Boeotian. 2 early B.F. vases, B.M. 

,, Rhitsona ; orientalising vases from grave Xo. 86. 

»» >» yy yy »’ »> »> 

,, Hadra : B.F. Hydria, two Pegasoi facing. 

Corinth, proto-Corinthian pyxis, B.M. 

„ Kotyle, B.M, 

,, Kylix, two views, B.M. 

Cyprus, 3 jars, B.M. 

Etruria, bucchero vase with incited animals. 

Italo-Ionic jug, obverse, siege of city, B.M. 

,, ,, reverse, thiasos, B.M. 


Black -fi'ju red . 

Athena and Enceladus : Amphora, B.M. (Slide C43C1 shows reverse.) 

,, birtli of, from Hall Collection, B.M. 

Heracles and Amazons. Skyphos, B.M. 

,, ,, .. swan beneath handle. 

Medea, between snakes. Lekythos, B.M. 

Peleus and Atalanta. Skyphos, B.M. 

Dog and trees beneath handles, B.M. 

Troilus and Polyxena. Amphora, B.M. 


Musical competition, B.M. Amphora. (Slide C4300 shows reverse.) 
Lion and boar. Skj'phos, B.M. 

Loutrophoros vase : mourners, B.M. 

,, ,, mourners and horsemen (reverse of preceding slide). 
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licd-fiijiired. 

C4376 Aphrodite and Castor [? I : Campanian situla, B.JI. (Slide C4377 sliows reverse.) 
C4374 Dionysus on gr\-phon. Late bell krater. B.M. 

C4378 Heracles and lolaos, caricatured. Campanian bell krater, B.JI. (Slide C4379 
shows reverse.) 

C4375 Selene and female devotee. Polychrome lekythos, B.5I. 

C4271 Palaestra scene : Athlete with halteres, K.F. Skyphos. Boston. 

C4390 Chariot race. Oinochoe, B.il. 

C4377 Group of epheboi, perhaps a torch race scene. Campanian situla, B.M. (Slide 
C4376 shows reverse.) 

C4380 Two boys. Etruscan bell krater, B.M. 

C43S1 ,, ,, ,, ,. (reverse of preceding slide). 

C4379 Burlesque rider and woman. Campanian bell krater, B.M. (Slide C4378 shows 
reverse.) 

C4372 3 Xolan amphorae from Hall collection, B.M. 

C4373 ,, ,, ,, ,, ,, (reverse of preceding slide). 

White-grounded. 

04391 Alabastron (2 views) : outline design on white ground, B.M. 

C4369 Offerings at tomb. Lekythos, B.M. 

04370 Xike and Hermes at tomb. Lekythos, B.M. 

04371 Mourners at tomb. Lekythos, B.M. 

043S2 Phiale from Cales in Campania, signed L. Canoleios, B.M. 

Painting and Mosaic. 

04145 Fresco : Conon between two priests (Doura-Europos, pi. 32). 

B43o8 M'oodchester mosaic : detail, a leopard. 

Coins. 

04410 Agrigentum, late 5th cent. {yum. Chron. 1926, pi. ii, 21). 

,, ca. B.c. 450 {id. 23a). 

04411 ,, late 5th cent. {id. 22). 

,, ,, ■ drachm {id. 23). 

Bo057 Alexandria, Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Verus, B.M. No. 1369. Obv. only 
trophy with barbarian captive. 

B8611 Brettii,' A', .K. 

04412 Catana, late 5th cent. {Xurn. Chron. 1926, pi. in, 24). 

,, drachm {id. 25). 

04413 Gela, late 6th cent. {yum. Chron. 1926, pi. hi, 20). 

,, Sehnus, drachm {id. 26a). 

04414 ,, late transitional {id. 27). 

,, didrachm {id. 28). 

04403 Heraclea, ca. 375 B.c. {yum. Chron. 1926, pi. i, 6). 

04416 Herbessus [ ?] A’ ca. 350 B.c. {yum. Chron. 1926, pi. hi, 31). 

„ JE ca. 350 B.c. {id. 32). 

04102 Ionian revolt {J.H.E. xxxi, pi. vii). 

04408 Messana, late 5th cent. {yum. Chron. 1926, pi. ii, 16, 17). 

04409 ,, smaller denominations, late 5th cent. {id. 18, 19). 

,, iE early 4th cent. {id. 20). 

04404 Metapontum, early 4th cent. {yum. Chron. 1926, pi. i, 7, 9). 

04405 ,, late 4th cent. {id. 10, 11). 

BS660 Philisto-Arabian, God, ‘ Yahu,’ seated on wheel (B.M.C. Pal. p. 181, No. 29). 

04406 Poseidonia, early 4th cent. {yum. Chron. 1926, pi. i, 12). 

,. Mesma, ra. 3.50 B.c. {iil. 13). 

04407 Rbegium, transitional Chron. 1926, pi. li, 14). 

,, late .5th cent. (id. 15). 

04415 Syracuse, late 5th cent. Eucleidas’ .Athena {yum. Chron. 1926 pi. hi, 29). 

»» >> »> drachm {id. 30). 
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C4401 

C4402 

B8659 

B8657 

B8653 

B8610 

B86I0 

B8616 

B8617 

B8618 

B8619 

B8620 

B8621 

B8622 

B8654 

B8608 

B8648 

B860O 

B8609 

B8605 

B8601 

B8045 

B8G4G 

B8604 

B8G07 

B8G47 

B8649 

B860I 

B8G52 

B8Go5 

B865() 

B8G0S 

B8G0G 

B8G14 

B8623 

B8G24 

B8625 

B8620 

B8627 

B8628 

B8G29 

B8G30 

B8G31 


Tarentiim, early 4th cent. {Num, Chron, 1926, pi. i, 1, 2). 
,, ,, ,, {id. 3—5). 


Aemilius, republican denarii : L. Aemilius Buca (Dream of Sulla). 

Alhinus (Cohen, 22, 40, 43 rev., 48 rev., 55 rev., 60 rev., 68) : .4^, not in Cohen, 
rev. Fortunae Reduci S.C. 

Caracalla and Plautilla (Cohen, 2): Caracalla (Cohen, 358, 566), Geta (Cohen, 
47). 

Constantius I, gold medallion. ‘ Pietas Augg.,’ restoration of Britain. 

Domitian (Cohen, 9, 17, 109, 120, 323, 647) : various personifications (Annona, 
Fides, Fortuna, etc,). 

Domitian (Cohen, 488, 496, 501, S.C. Pax fixing arms) : German Wars and Army 

type. 

Domitian (Cohen, 73, 75, 81, 82) : types of saecular games. 

,, (Cohen, 86, 87, 91, 674) : types of saecular games — rhinoceros. 

,, (Cohen, 184, 275, bust of Minerva, PM. Tr. Pot. III. Imp. V. Cos. X., 

P.P. ) : cult of Minerva. 

Domitian (Cohen, 170, 172 var. 358, 491, 500), Domitia (Cohen, 10) : types of 
temples, consecration, etc. 

Domitian (Cohen, 48, 374, 302, 663) : types as Caesar. 

„ (Cohen, 136, 484, 506) : German wars. 

Geta (Cohen, 49), Caracalla : .-K. Tetradrachm rev. Cos. II. Eagle and standards, 
Septimius Severus : Syrian tetradrachms. 

Hostilius, denarius of L. Hostilius Saserna (Vercingetorix). 

Julia Domna (Cohen, 143 rev., rev. of Pietas and Roma Aeterna, not in Cohen) 
and tetradrachms of Alexamlna. 

Jixlia Domna (Cohen, 143 var, and bronze of Emesa) and Septimius Severus 
(Cohen, 271, 380). 

Kalenus, denarius of Kalenus and Cordus (Rome and Italy). 

Laeca, denarius of P. Laeca (‘ Provoco '). 

Lepidus, denarii of M. Lepidus (Basilica Aemilia). Ser. Sulpiciu«, L. Aemilius Buca 
(‘ Dream of Sulla ’), L. Mussidius Loiigus (‘ Cloacina ') : reverses only, 

Pertinax (Cohen, 6, 14 rev., 17 rev. 18, 42), Didius Julianu.s (Cohen, 1) and Didia 
Clara (Cohen, 2). 

Pescennius Niger (Cohen, 2, rev., 5 rev., 17 rev. 42, 200) and tetradrachms of 
Antioch. 

Pompeius, denarius of Sex. Porapeius Fostlus (Faustulus, she-wolf and twins). 

Sisenna, denarius of Cn. Cornelius Sisenna and A. Manlius (Jupiter and giant, Sol). 

Septimius Severus (Cohen; 18, 42 var., 382 var., 615) and tetradrachms of 
Alexandria. 

Septimius Severus (Cohen, 175 var., 176 var. (rev.), 241, 272, 059, 739 rev.). 

,, (Cohen, 57, 67, 702, and bronze of Laodicea). 

,, ,, (Cohen, 110, rev., 251, 341 var., 433) and Julia Domna 

(Cohen, 174). 

Septimius Severus and Elagabalus : Syrian tetradraclims. 

,, ,, (Cohen, 30 rev., 113 rev., 124 rev., 335 rev., 364 rev., G21). 

,, ,, imitations found in Britain. 

Sulla, denarius of Faustus Sulla (Surrender of Jugurtha). 

Titus (Cohen, 317), Domitian (Cohen, 169, 554 var., 572, 574, 598) : ‘ Lectister- 
nium ’ and ‘ Germania ’ types. 

Trajan : Eastern Wars (Cohen, 309, 372, 570, etc.). 

,, ,, ,, (Cohen, 40, 41, 107), 

,, „ (Cohen, 175, 176, 178, 329). 

,, ,, (Cohen, 153, 315, 331, 657). 

,, ,, (Cohen, 184, 187, 324 var.). 

,, (Cohen, 39, 328, 356). 

,, ,, .. (Cohen, 106 var., 164, 198, 280 var.). 

,, ,, ,, coins of Alexandria, 

,, ,, ,, coins of Caesarea, Cyprus, Ephesus, 
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B8632 Trajan : Cos. VI ; obverse legends. 

BS633 „ restored Republican denarii (Babelon ii, pp. 569 ff. Xos. 3, I, 20, 23, 34, 

44, 51, 52). 

B8634 Trajan : restored Republican denarii (id. pp. 569 ff. Xos. 7, 12, 15, 30, 32, 36, 48, 
53). 

B8035 Trajan ; restored Republican denarii (id. pp. 569 ff. Nos. 6, 10, 13, 22, 26, 37, 47, 
55). 

B8630 Trajan : restored Republican denarii (id. pp. 569 0. Nos. 17, 18, 19, 31, 40, 41, 50). 
BS637 ,, restored Imperial aurei. (Cohen I, Julius Caesar 54 ; Augustus 574, 575; 

Tiberius 77 ; Claudius 110). 

B8638 Trajan: restored Imperial aurei (Cohen I, Galba 354; Galba (Suppl.) 434; 
Vespasian 648; Titus 403; II Nerva 150). 

B8603 Valerius, denarii of L. Valerius Flaocus, C. Cur. F. Trigeminus, C. Augurinus and 
Ti. Veturius. 


B8639 

B8640 

B8641 

B8642 

B8643 

B8044 


Personification of Virtues : Aequitas, Annona, Concordia, etc. 
,, ,, Fides, Hilaritas, Libertas, etc. 

,, ,, Nobilitas, Pax, Providentia, etc. 

,, ,, Pudicitia, Securitas, Victoria, etc. 

,, ,, Concordia, Pietas, Salus, etc. 

,, „ Aeternitas, etc. 


BS602 60 sestertii pieces, A. Mars head, eagle types, and denarii (apex, spear-head issues). 

B8612 Early Republican denarii and Mars’ gold (b.c., spear-head, anchor, sceptre). 

BS013 Quadrigati, gold with ‘ Oath-scene,’ electrum with ‘ quadrigatus’ rev. 

Engraved Gems. 

C4383 3 Minoan, 1 Graeco-Persian. 

C43S4 Figures of Athena (2 Etruscan, 2 Graeco-Roman). 

C43S5 Alexander the Great and Magas of Gyrene. 2 Hellenistic gems and 2 coins illus- 
trating the second. 

04386 2 Graeco-Roman gems with figures of Nemesis and illustrative coins. 

C43S7 5 Graeco-Roman gems. 

Minor Arts. 

04146 Sassanian silver dish : lion-hunting (Treasure of Ox'us, 2nd ed., pi. 37). 

04139 Large bronze lebes. Naples Mus. (Pernice, Hellenistische Kunst in Pompeii, pi. xi). 
B9230 Gold glass medallion, early 3rd cent. .v.d. Brescia. 

B5056 Cameo ; Triumph of Licinius. Cabinet des IMedailles. 

Miscellanea. 

04161 Skewers from the Argive Heraeum (Journ. Inf. Arch. Kum. 1906, pi. x). 

B5137 Miners’ ladders from Dean Forest. Cardifi Mus. 

04355 Kitchen strainer. Met. Mus., New York. 

04356 The festival of the Suovetaurilia. 

04357 Chariot race in the Circus Maximus. 
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SETS OF SLIDES. 

The main collection of some 7000 lantern slides can be drawn on in any quantity, 
large or small, for lecturing on practically any branch of classical archaeology. For those 
who have opportimity, no method is so satisfactory as to come in person to the Library, 
and choose the slides from the pictures there arranged in a subject order. 

But the following sets of slides, complete with texts, will be found useful to those 
lecturers who have not facilities for choosing their own slides. The thanks of the Society 
are accorded those who have been at the pains of undertaking the not easy task of telling 
a plain tale on the subjects with which they are most familiar to a general audience. 

Suitable handbooks dealing with the different subjects can also be lent from the 
library to lecturers in advance of their lectures. 


LIST OF SETS. 

The Prehellenic Age (no text). 

The Geography of Greece (A. J. Toynbee). 

Ancient Athens : historical sketch (S. Casson). 

Ancient Athens : topographical (annotated list of slides only, D. Brooke). 
Ancient Architecture (D. S. Robertson). 

Greek Sculpture (J. Penoyre). 

The Parthenon (A. H. Smith). 

Greek Vases (M. A. B. Braunholtz). 

A Survey of early Greek Coins : 7 slides showing 49 coins (P. Gardner). 
Some Coins of Sicily (G. F. Hill). 

Greek Pap 3 rri (H. I. Bell). 

Olympia and Greek Athletics (E. N. Gardiner). 

Xenophon ; the expedition of Cyrus and Xenophon's Anabasis (annotated 
list of slides only, by A. W. and B. I. Lawrence). 

Alexander the Great (D. G. Hogarth). 

The Travels of St. Paul (no text). 

The Ancient Theatre (J. T. Sheppard). 

Ancient Life, Greek (annotated list of slides only, J. Penoyre). 

Ancient Life, Roman (annotated list of slides only, J. Penoyre) 

Rome (H. M. Last). 

The Roman Forum (G. H. Hallam). 

The Roman Forum, for advanced students (T. Ashby). 

The Palatine and Capitol (T. Ashby). 

The Via Appia (R. Gardner). 

The Romem Carapagna (T. Ashby). 

Roman Portraiture (Mrs. S. Arthur Strong). 

Horace (G. H. Hallam). 

Pompeii (A. van Buren). 

Ostia (T. Ashby). 

Ostia (R. Meiggs). 

Sicily (H. E. Butler). 

The Roman Rhone (S. E. Winbolt). 

Timgad (H. E. Butler). 

Roman Britain (Mortimer Wheeler). 

The Roman Wall (R. G. Collingwood ). 

The sets consist of about 50 carefully selected slides, and the cost of hire, including 
the text and postage to members, is 7s. 6d. 

Application should be made to 

The Assistant Librarian, 

Hellenic Society, 

50, Bedford Square, W.C. L 



JOURNAL OF HELLENIC STUDIES. 

Nov. 3rd, 1903. 


NOTICE TO CONTEIBUTOES. 


The Council of the Hellenic Society having decided that it is desirable 
for a common system of transliteration of Greek words to be adopted in 
the Journal of Hellenic Studies, the following scheme has been drawn up 
by the Acting Editorial Committee in conjunction with the Consultative 
Editorial Committee, and has received the approval of the Council. 

In consideration of the literary traditions of English scholarship, the 
scheme is of the nature of a compromise, and in most cases considerable 
latitude of usage is to be allowed. 

( 1 ) All Greek proper names should be transliterated into the Latin 
alphabet according to the practice of educated Eonians of the Augustan age. 
Thus K should be represented by c, the vowels and diphthongs, v, at, oi, ov 
by y, ae, oe, and u respectively, final -09 and -ov by -us and -um, and -po<: 
by -er. 

But in the case of the diphthong ei, it is felt that ei is more suitable 
than e or i, although in names like Laodicea, Alexandria, 
where they are consecrated by usage, e or i should be preserved ; 
also words ending in -eiov must be represented by -e^im. 

A certain amount of discretion must be allowed in using the 
o terminations, especially where the Latin usage itself varies 
or prefers the o form, as Delos. Similarly Latin usage should 
be followed as far as possible in -e and -a terminations, 
e.g., Priene, Smyrna. In some of the more obscure names 
ending in -po9, as Aeaypov, -er should be avoided, as hkely 
to lead to confusion. The Greek form -on is to be preferred 
to -0 for names like Dion, Hieron, except in a name so common 
as Apollo, where it would be pedantic. 

Names which have acquired a definite English form, such as 
Corinth, Athens, should of course not be otherwise represented. 
It is hardly necessary to point out that forms like Hercides, 
Mercury, Minerva^ should not be used for Heracles, Hermes, and 
Athena. 
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(2) Although names of the gods should be transliterated in the same 
way as other proper names, names of personifications and epithets such as 
Nike, Homonoia, Hyakinthios, should fall under § 4. 

(3) In no case should accents, especially the circumflex, be written over 
vowels to show quantity. 

(4) In the case of Greek words other than proper names, used as names 
of personifications or technical terms, the Greek form should be transliterated 
letter for letter, k being used for at, ch for x, but y and u being substituted 
for V and ov, which are misleading in English, e.g., Nike, apoxyonienos , 
diadumenos, rhyton. 

This rule should not be rigidly enforced in the case of Greek 
words in common English use, such as aegis, symposium. It 
is also necessary to preserve the use of ou for ov in a 
certain number of words in which it has become almost 
universal, such as boide, gerousia. 

(5) The Acting Editorial Committee are authorised to correct all 
MSS. and proofs in accordance with this scheme, except in the case of a 
special protest from a contributor. All contributors, therefore, who object 
on principle to the system approved by the Council, are requested to inform 
the Editors of the fact when forwarding contributions to the Journal. 


In addition to the above system of transliteration, contributors to the 
Journal of Hellenic Studies are requested, so far as possible, to adhere to the 
following conventions : — 

Quotations from Ancient and Modern Authorities. 

Names of authors should not be underlined; titles of books, articles, 
periodicals or other collective publications should be imderlined (for italics). 
If the title of an article is quoted as well as the publication in which it is 
contained, the latter should be bracketed. Thus ; 

Six, Jahrb. x’v’iii. 1903, p. 34, 

or — 

Six, Protogenes (Jahrb. xviii. 1903), p. 34. 

But as a rule the shorter form of citation is to be preferred. 

The number of the edition, when necessary, should be indicated by a 
small figure above the line ; e.g. Dittenb. Syll.^ 123. 

0 
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Titles of Periodical and Collective Publications. 

The following abbreviations are suggested, as already in more or less 
general use. In other cases, no abbrevdation which is not readily identified 
should be employed. 


A. -E.M. = Arohaologisch-epigraphische Mittheilungen. 

Ann. d. 1. = Annali dell’ Institute. 

Arch. Anz. = Archaologischer Anzeiger (Beiblatt zum Jahrbuch). 

Arch. Zeit. = Archaologische Zeitung. 

Ath. Mitt. = Mittheilungen des Deutschen Arch. Inst., Athenische Abtheilung. 
Baumeister = Baumeister, Denkmaler des klassischen Altertums. 

D.C.Il. = Bulletin dc Correspondance Helicnique. 

Bert. Fas. = Furtwangler, Beschreibung der Vasensammlung zu Berlin. 

B. M. Bronzes = British Museum Catalogue of Bronzes. 

B.M.C. = British Museum Catalogue of Greek Coins. 

B.M. Inscr. = Greek Inscriptions in the British Museum. 

B.M. Vases = British Museum Catalogue of Vases, 1893, etc. 

B. S.A. = Annual of the British School at Athens. 

Bull. d. I. = Bullettino dell’ Institute. 

C. l.G. = Corpus Inseriptionum Graecarum. 

C.I.L. = Corpus Inseriptionum Latinarum. 

Cl. Rev. = Classical Review. 

C.R. Acad. Inscr. = Comptes Rendus de 1’ Academic des Inscriptions. 
Dar.-Sagl. = Daremberg-Saglio, Dictionnaire des Antiquit6s. 

Dittenb. Syll. = Dittenberger, Sylloge Inseriptionum Graecarum. 

E<^, 'Apx- — ’E'l’TjjUepi j 

0. D.l. = Gollitz, Sammlung der Griechischen Dialekt-Insohriften. 

Gerh. A.V. = Gerhard, Auserlesene Vasenbilder. 

G.O.A. = Gottingische Gelehrte Anzeigen. 

1. G. = Inscriptiones Graecae.*- 

I. G.A. = Rohl, Inscriptiones Graecac antiquissimae. 

Jahrb. = Jahrbuch des Deutschen Archaologischen Instituts. 

Jahresh. = Jahreshefte des Oesterreichischen Archaologischen Institutes. 

J. H.S. = Journal of Hellenic Studies. 

Le Bas-Wadd. = Le Bas-Waddington, Voyage Archeologique. 

Michel = Michel, Recueil d’ Inscriptions grecques. 

Mon. d. I. = Monumenti dell’ Institute. 

Muller -Wies. = Miiller-Wieseler, Denkmaler der alten Kunst. 

Mus. Marbles = Collection of Ancient Marbles in the British Museum. 

A’eae Jahrb. kl. Alt. = Xeue Jahrbiicher fiir das klassische Altertum. 

Neue Jahrb. Phil. = Xeue Jahrbiicher fiir Philologie. 


' The attention of contributors is called to the fact that the titles of the volumes of the second 
issue of the Corpus of Greek Inscriptions, published by the Prussian Academy, have now been 
changed, as follows : — 


I.G. 


I. = Inscr. .Vttieae anno Euclidis vetustiores. 

II. = „ „ aetatis quae est inter Eucl. ann. et Augusti tempora. 

III. = ,, „ aetatis Romanae. 

IV. = „ Argolidis. 

VH. = „ Megaridis et Boeotiae. 

IX. = ,, Graeciae Septentrionalis. 

XII. = „ insul. Maris Aegaei praeter Delum 

XIV. = ,, Italiae et Siciliae. 
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Num. Chr. = Numismatic Chronicle. 

Num. Zeit. = Numismatische Zeitschrift. 

Pauly- Wissowa = Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopadie der classischen Altertumswissen- 
sohaft. 

Philol. = Philologus. 

Rev. Arch. = Revue Archeologique. 

Rev. Et. Or. — Revue des Etudes Grecques. 

Rev. Num. = Revue Numismatique. 

Rev. Philol. = Revue de Philologie. 

Rh. Mus. — Rheinisohes Museum. 

Rom. Mitt. = Mittheilungen des Deutschen Archaologischen Instituts, Romische Abtheil- 
ung. 

Roscher = Roscher, Lexicon der Mythologie. 

T.A.M. = Tituli Asiae Minoris. 

Z.f. N. = Zeitschrift fur Numismatik. 


Transliteration of Inscriptions. 

[ ] Square brackets to indicate additions, i.e. a lacuna filled by conjecture. 

( ) Curved brackets to indicate alterations, i.e. (1) the resolution of an 

abbreviation or symbol; (2) letters misrepresented by the engraver; 
(3) letters wrongly omitted by the engraver; (4) mistakes of the 
copyist. 

< > Angular brackets to indicate omissions, i.e. to enclose superfluous 

letters appearing on the original. 

. . . Dots to represent an unfilled lacuna when the e.vact number of missing 
letters is known. 

- - - Dashes for the same purpose, when the number of missing letters is 
not known. 

Uncertain letters should have dots under them. 

Where the original has iota adscript, it should be reproduced in that form; 

otherwise it should be supplied as subscript. 

The aspirate, if it appears in the original, should be represented by a 
special sign, h- 

Quotations from MSS. and Literary Texts. 

The same conventions should be employed for this purpose as for inscrip- 
tions, with the following important exceptions : — • 

( ) Curved brackets to indicate only the resolution of an abbreviation or 

symbol. 

[[ ]] Double square brackets to enclose superfluous letters appearing on the 
original. 

< > Angular brackets to enclose letters supplying an omission in the 

original. 


The Editors desire to impress upon contributors the necessity of clearly 
and accurately indicating accents and breathings, as the neglect of this 
precaution adds very considerably to the cost of production of the Journal. 
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BOEOTIAN SKYPHOI IN HEIDELBERG 




BOEOTIAN VASES 


7 18. 19 in file National Museum. Athens 16 at Tliebes. 17 at Hvidelbei 














BLACK-FIGURED VASE FRAGMENTS FROM NAUCRATIS 
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**A booh that is shut is but a block^' 
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